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THE 

HISTORY  OF  ROME,  FROM  THE 
FffiST  PUNIC  WAR. 


LECTURE  XC. 


Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  tUrd  Mithridatic  war, 
I  will  give  you  a  brief  survey  of  the  states  and  nations  over 
which  the  Roman  dominion  extended  at  this  time,  as  well  as 
of  those  with  which  Rome  was  likely  to  come  in  contact. 
The  Roman  empire  in  Europe  comprised,  besides  Italy, 
Provence  with  a  part  of  Dauphine,  and  the  whole  of  Languedoc 
and  Toulouse.  Although  the  more  distant  tribes  of  Spain 
were  only  in  a  state  of  half  dependence,  yet,  after  the  war  of 
Sertorius,  the  whole  of  Spain  may  be  regarded  as  imder  the 
Roman  dominion,  with  the  exception  of  Biscay  and  Asturia. 
The  Cantabri,  a  great  nation  in  the  north  of  Spain,  the  separate 
tribes  of  which  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  distinct  and  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  were  quite  free.  Gaul  was  in  a 
condition  which  I  shall  describe  more  accurately  when  I  reach 
the  time  of  Caesar's  conquests  in  that  country.  The  Aedui  had 
the  supremacy;  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  very  great 
weakness,  and  was  already  overwhelmed  with  German  tribes. 
The  entire  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  Dalmatia,  and  Uljrricum, 
were  under  Rome,  but  not  to  a  great  distance  from  the  sea; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  high  mountains  of  Bosnia  and  Croatia 
were  independent.  The  whole  extent  of  Macedonia,  such  as 
it  had  been  under  the  last  kings,  as  well  as  Greece,  was  a 
Roman  province.  Thrace,  and  the  coimtry  north  of  Scardus 
and  Scodrus,  were  still  independent. 

Bithynia  in  Asia  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by 
the  will  of  its  last  king,  Nicomedes.  Mithridates  was  confined 
to  Pontus  proper,  and  a  part  of  Cappadocia;  but  the  country 
north  of  Trebizond  was  under  his  supremacy,  and  many  great 
kingdoms  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  such  as  the  northern 
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2  EASTEBN    STATES  AND  NATIONS. 

part  of  Aimenia,  the  country  north  of  Erzeroum,  Georgia, 
(Iberia),  Imereti  (Colchis),  Daghestan  and  the  nations  south  o 
the  Kuban,  were  tributary  to  him.  The  Bosporus,  and  the 
Greek  towns  in  the  Crimea  were  really  a  province  of  his 
empire;  but  his  influence  extended  as  fiir  as  the  river 
Dniester,  and  this  influence  was,  in  fact  a  böit  of  feudal 
sovereignty.  His  connexions  extended  even  beyond  the 
Danube,  and  as  &r  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Boman  empire 
in  Thrace.  The  Seleucidan  kingdom  had  become  quite 
extinct.  After  the  death  of  Demetrius  II.,  the  succession 
was  disputed;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  kingdom 
was  divided  into  small  principalities,  which  although  they 
were  very  weak,  made  war  upon  one  another  with  great 
farj.  It  was  only  in  a  mngle  district  oif  the  coast  that  one 
Antiochus  maintained  himself  as  king;  but  he  in  vain 
implored  the  support  of  the  Romans;  and  the  other  parts 
longing  for  pea^  readily  recognised  Tigranes  as  their  king. 
His  dominion  extended  from  the  frontier  of  Erzeroum  to 
Coele-Syria,  embracing  Great  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  north  of  Syria,  Hyrcama  and  a  part  of  Cilicia — 
a  very  rich  and  mighty  empire»  The  Parthian  empire,  to 
the  east  of  that  of  Tigranes,  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of 
modem  Persia  and  Babylonia:  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Persia, 
Bactrian  kings  seem  still  to  have  maintained  äiemselves,  and  to 
have  possessed  a  part  of  Korasan,  unless  it  was  already  oc- 
cupied by  the  Scythians.  At  the  lame  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  Pompey,  Media  perhaps  did  not  yet  belong  to  the  Par- 
thian empire,  which  was,  however,  in  a  state  of  considerable 
weakness.  It  was  probably  governed  in  the  same  maaner  as 
Assyria  had  been  in  former  and  its  provinces  were  under  the 
administration  of  princes  of  the  royal  £anily,  whose  relation 
to  the  sovereign  was  that  of  feudal  kings,  so  tiiat  the  Parthian 
kings  were  literally  kings  of  kings.  The  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia  and  all  Coele-Syria  were  free;  Judaea  and  Jeru- 
salem likewise  formed  a  free  state;  and  some  df  its  princes 
(tetrarchs),  of  the  house  of  the  Maccabees,  even  bore  the  title 
of  king.  Coele-Syria  was  divided  among  several  princes  of 
this  kind,  who  were  called  tetrarchs. 

Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  was  confined  within  its  nar- 
rowest limits,  from  the  brook  Aegyptus  to  Elephantine,  but 
was,  nevertiieless,  a  very  rich  coimtry.     It  is  a  mere  chance, 


tkai  we  know  diat  the  kiogs  of  Egjrpt  still  had  «  reyeai^e  of 
thsee  BftiUioofl  ^terUng^,  for  tib^ej  were  tbß  onlj  {«opjEa^etors  of 
the  aoil ;  but,  ^  a  stc^  Egypt  was  very  weak  Mad  ecMM^emptr 
ible,  and  going  Tajadly  towMrd^  ite  diasohijäoa.  In  Aeiß 
Minor,  the  Bomaius  under  geryillMS  laswoas,  h»A  rftoeutly 
ooitqi3ei!edtlieP}sidiaBe,Lyekiie»«^dPaQaphyU^  T)iLe0ß<Qoim- 
toes  liad,  tUl  then,  been  fir^,  the  fqi]iB«f  oTer  mnp^  ^hß  Ai^ 
oehian  war,  and  thßlaM^räiice  .the  disputes  with  jtb^  Bhodiamu 
A  poiliaii  of  Cilieia  waa  yet  iBdq^endent,  hui  in  a  state  (^ 
complete  decay,  tuad  diyided  into  petty  states,  whioh  wei>^  real 
nesta  of  piiad;e&  Cyprus  was  a  dependency  of  £gypt,  but 
goYemed  by  its  own  kir^gs. 

After  the  doatibi  of  Jugurtha,  iKiücnidaa,  though  it  was  nn* 
doubtedly  ooofined  to  anuch  narrower  linubbs  tiban  in  ^e^^^de 
of  Jugnrtiba,  was  stiH  a  kingdom,  :and  governed  by  anoth^ 
descendant  of  Masinissa,  whose  name  is  not  known  with  .ee9> 
:fcttntj;  fyr  jbhe  gsituinenesB  of  tiie  inscription  in  JRe&aesi'iiis  i» 
wfai<di  Ganda  is  mepationed,  and  which  is  tiie  only  «utbcrity 
£>r  it,  has  justly  been  doubted.^  In  Sulla's  time,  Numidia 
was  goTemed  by  one  Hiempsal.  Africa,  the  pjroyin^  was  of 
oonrse  goTcmed  by  Roman  proconaub. 

The-GalHc  tribes  which  }iad  foianedy  been  so  wiatSx  harassed 
by  ^eir  kinsmen,  still  dwdt  on  the  Danube,  such  as  the 
Soordiscans  »and  Tanriacans,  and,  eomewhat  rhigher  -up,  ihe 
Boians.  The  iribes  of  iN^oiacum  practically  acknowledged  the 
sopfremacy  of  Some.  The  German  .tribes,  .at  this  time«  jscarceljr 
extended  iiirther  South  than  the  river  Msoodl»  A  line,  running 
fipoaoQ  the  dKhme  between  the  Main  .and  Neckar  .across  .die 
Odenwald,  Spessart,  Bnd  the  Thuzingetwald  into  the  heairt  of 
modem  Poland,  was  dien,  in  lall  piobabilily,  fthe  isouthem 
frontier  of  the  German  tribes. 

The  omisulship  of  Pompey.and  Cnissus  became  remarkable 
for  a  iconstitulioDal  change  introduced  'by  the  .praetor  lu 
Aurelius  Cotta.  Many  of  the  instituäons  of  ßuHa,  .especially 
that  by  which  he  had  transferred  the  judiciaürom  the^equites 
to  rihe  senate,  had  ibeoome  so  odious  and  ^detestable  in  their 
consequences,  that  many  honest  men  of  the  rulix^  party  itself 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  suj^rt  them:  the  good-mwi  among 

»  Stnibo,3mi.j)..798. 

'  No  one  knows  where  the  original  inseription  i«,  aud  we  ai«  cmly  told  tiiat  it 
was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century. — N. 
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them  saw  the  disgracefiil  abuses,  and  were  ashamed  of  them. 
The  venality  of  the  courts  was  quite  manifest,  as  we  may  see 
from  the  speeches  of  Cicero.  To  take  away  the  judicial  power 
from  the  senate,  and  to  vest  it  in  an  independent  body  of  men, 
had  therefore  become  the  great  problem.  But  no  one  was 
desirous  of  restoring  that  great  privilege  to  the  equites,  and 
Bome  found  herself  involved  in  difficulties,  from  which  she  was 
unable  to  extricate  herself.  In  such  times,  the  classes  of  so- 
ciety are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  landed 
property  or  their  capital.  If  a  person  wants  to  generalise,  he 
cannot  adopt  any  other  principle,  although  it  is  thoroughly 
false.  This  division,  however,  cannot  be  prevented  under  such 
circumstances,  and  Home  was  on  that  &lse  road,  on  which 
France  is  at  the  present  day.  There  existed  already  a  census 
for  the  members  of  the  senate;  though  it  is  uncertain  whether 
it  was  necessary  for  every  senator  to  possess  800,000  sesterces, 
or  one  million;  but  the  census  senatarius  must,  at  all  events, 
have  been  higher  than  the  minimum  of  the  census  equestris. 
Regulations  respecting  the  census  senatorius  had  probably  exist- 
ed as  early  as  the  Hannibalian  war.  The  judicial  law  of 
L.  Aurelius  Cotta  ordained  that  a  number  of  senators,  equites, 
and  the  tribuni  aerarii,  should  be  invested  with  the  judicial 
power.  The  tribuni  aerarii  were  probably  people  of  a  lower 
census  than  the  equites,  and  chosen  by  the  tribes  to  represent 
that  class  of  citizens  who  possessed  smaller  fortunes.  These 
three  classes,  probably  ftimishing  the  same  number  each,  were 
to  form  a  very  numerous  jury.  The  particulars  of  this  law 
are,  fortunately  preserved  in  the  Conmientaries  of  Asconius 
Pedianus  upon  Cicero.*  This  reform  was  wise  and  salutary, 
and  although  the  judges  were  still  bad  enough,  yet  they  were 
infinitely  better  than  the  senators. 

Another  great  change  which  Pompey  made  in  his  con- 
sulship, and  without  the  assistance  of  Crassus,  was,  that  he 
restored  the  power  of  the  tribunes  exactly  to  what  it  had  been 
previously  to  the  reforms  of  Sulla*;  so  that  only  the  augurs 
had  the  right  of  interfering  to  prevent  their  bringing  measures 
before  the  people:  thus,  just  as  Sulla  had  narrowed  the  tribu- 
nician  power  too  much,  Pompey  now  went  too  far  in  the 

'  In  Piwn,  p.  16;  in  Cornelian,  p.  67, 78,  folL;  Pseud.  Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Divin. 
Verr,  p.  103 ;  compare  SchoL  Bobiens.  p.  339 ;  Livy,  Epit  97 ;  VeU.  Paterc.  ii.32. 

*  Lirjr,  EpiL  97;  VelL  Paterc  ii  30;  Appian,  De  Bell  CHviL  l  121 ;  Cicero, 
De  Legib,  iii  9,  and  11,  m  Verrem,  I  15,  foU. 
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opposite  direction.  It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all  men  of  medi- 
ocrity, and  of  every-day  politicians,  to  abolish  restrictions 
entirely,  which  appear  to  them,  or  really  are,  injurious.  In 
all  such  cases,  moderation  is  the  most  important  requisite;  but 
shallow  politicians  never  see  any  difficulty  in  settling  a  question 
under  such  circumstances;  and  their  argument  is  simply  this:-— 
*'  Here  we  see  a  wrong,  and  we  will  tear  it  up  by  the  root." 
The  restoration  of  the  tribuneship  in  the  seventh  century  was 
a  monstrous  absurdity;  but  Eome's  condition  was  such  that  an 
angel  from  heaven  would  not  have  been  able  to  bring  about 
any  essential  improvement.  These  things  happened  during 
Pompey's  consulship,  in  the  year  682.  I  shall  relate  the  fur- 
ther changes  down  to  Cicero's  consulship  (689),  when  I  have 
reached  that  period. 

The  third  war  against  Mithridates  broke  out  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Nicomedes.*  Various  provocations 
on  the  part  of  the  Eomans  had  preceded  it;  but  the  immediate 
cause  was  the  treaty  of  the  king  of  Pontus  with  Sertorius. 
Mithridates  was  perfectly  prepared,  at  least  as  fer  as  his  riches 
and  great  exertions  enabled  him  to  be  so;  but  the  mere  fact  of 
his  being  an  Asiatic  rendered  his  Ml  unavoidable.  He  is  much 
overrated  in  history,  and  too  much  honour  has  been  paid  to 
him;  for  all  he  did  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  might  have 
been  done  by  any  one  who  possessed  large  sums  of  money  and 
numerous  armies.  As  a  general,  he  was  wretched,  and  not 
able  to  conduct  either  a  campaign  or  a  battle.  He  overran 
Paphlagonia,  and  advanced  into  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  and  ' 
having  proceeded  as  fer  as  Chalcedon  on  the  Bosporus,  he 
compelled  the  consul  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  to  throw  himself  into 
Chalcedon.  His  fleet  also  was  successful,  and  chased  that  of 
the  Romans  into  the  harbour,  where  he  captured  all  their 
ships  of  war.  The  Eomans  had  now  (678)  been  keeping 
the  soldiers  of  Valerius  Flaccus  (the  Valerianic)  in  liiose 
regions  for  nearly  thirteen  years:  they  had  become  quite 
savage,  and  were  in  the  highest  degree  indignant  at  their 
long  banishment  from  home.  After  taking  Heraclea  and 
Chalcedon,  Mithridates  therefore  appeared  before  Cyzicus,  a 
most  populous  and  wealthy  town,  which  remained  &ithful  to 

•  Appian,  De  Bdl,  Mithrid,  71. 

*  Dion  Cass.  zzxv.  14;  Saunst, Hist,  froffm.hb.  v.    Compare X«cficr«lzxxyi 
p.  379,  note  15. 
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tile  Romfltn0  with  the  saaie  determinatioii,  as  in  former  cam- 
paignsr  We  have  a  detailed  deacription  of  the  exertiona  with 
which  it  wua  besieged  by  aea  and  by  land^:  Mithridates  had 
landed  hia  troops  in  tike  isbmd  which  contained  a  part  of  ihe 
city,  and  was  comiocted  with  the  main  land  only  by  a  dasn ; 
from  that  island  and  &om  the  sea  he  conducted  the  siege  with 
the  greatädt  Tigour;f  but  without  being  supported  by  the 
Bomans,  the  dtuseas  of  Cyzicus  repelled  every  attack. 

In  tiie  meanwhile,  LucuUus  arrived  in  Asia.  He  was  a  deto> 
mined  champion  of  tiie  party  of  Sulk,  and  immensely  rich:  lie 
has  acquired  an  unfbrtonste  importance,  as  having  more  than 
any  one  dse  familiarised  his  countrymen  with  Asiatic  luxuries. 
He  was  a  distinguished  general,  and  must  have  had  other 
estimable  qualities  besides,  as  Cicero  esteemed  him  highly: 
but  his  exorbitant  riches  cannot  have  been  acquired  in  "an 
hottest  way;  they  must  have  been  accumulated  in  time  of 
war.  He  brought  a  firesh  army  with  him  to  Asia,  at  the  time 
when  Mithridates  was  engaged  with  the  si^e  of  Cyzicus,  and 
took  up  a  &vourable  position  on  the  Aesepus  in  Flirygia;  by 
this  means  he  rendered  it  so  difficult  for  Mithridates  to  obtain 
the  necessary  supply  of  provisions,  that  the  king  at  last  felt 
obliged  to  raise  Ae  blockade  and  to  retreat  The  circtunstanoe 
of  his  having  continued  llie  siege  of  Gyricus  too  long  was  but 
a  slight  mistake  and  must  not  be  urged  too  mudi  against  him; 
for  even  the  greatest  generals  of  the  eighteenth  century  com- 
mitted similar  blunders^  Frederic  the  Great  and  Napoleon 
made  great  mistakes:  the  duke  of  Wellington  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  general  in  whose  conduct  of  war  we  cannot  discover  any 
important  mistake.  Pyrrhus  committed  very  great  faults,  and 
Hannibal  was  probably  not  altogether  £ree  from  them.  After 
leaving  Cyzicus^  Mithridates  retreated,  and  could  not  maintain 
himself  anywhere;  and,  when  he  had  escaped  to  the  interior  of 
Pontus,  we  oitirely  lose  sight  of  him.  Lucullus  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  him,  and  transferred  the  war  into  Pontus.  Here  too  Mith* 
ridates  did  not  know  how  to  render  the  sieges  of  his  towns  diffi<- 
cult  for  the  Bomans,  although  the  towns  themselves,  as  Amisus, 
Sinope  and  others,  held  out  very  bravely.  He  actually  allowed 
himself  to  be  driven  out  of  his  own  country,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  his  son-in-law,  Tigranes  of  Armenia.® 

*  Appian,  iL  e.  73,  feu)  Plutarch,  LwntU,  9. 

*  Appian,  i.  e.  76—78;  Flntaich  LmcuXL  9—14. 
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It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  second  eampaign,  that  for- 
tune turned  against  Mithridates.  His  armies,  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hoplites  were  dispersed,  his  principal 
towns  in  the  west  of  Pontus,  which  is  the  moat  beautiful  part 
of  it,  were  taken,  and  he  himself  sought  refuge  with  Tigranes, 
his  son-in-law.  After  haying  completed  the  conquest  of  westr 
em  Pontus,  LucuUus  followed  him  across  the  mountains  into 
Armenia,  and  laid  siege  to  Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  Tigranes, 
whose  Armenian  army  was  routed  and  dispersed  like  chaff. 
The  capital  itself,  although  defended  with  somewhat  greater 
energy  than  the  Armenians  had  shewn  in  the  open  field,  was 
taken  after  a  short  siege,  and  Tigranes  retreated  before  Lucnl- 
luB.  Qibbon  justly  remarks,  th^t  ihe  character  of  a  nation 
often  undergoes  a  surprising  change  even  under  apparently 
unfavourable  eircumstances,  but  that  sometimes  it  changes 
only  slightly,  or  even  remains  the  same,  notwithstanding  the 
influence  of  the  greatest  vicis^tudes;  as  an  instance  of  which 
we  may  mention  the  Spaniards.  Some  nations  grow  worse; 
but  the  Armenians  improved.  Towards  LucuUus,  and  even 
long  before,  during  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Gre^, 
they  behaved  in  as  cowardly  a  way  as  ihe  Persians  under 
Xerxes  did  towards  the  Greeks;  but  during  the  period  of 
the  eastern  empire,  and  down  to  a  late  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  they  were  the  bravest  among  the  Asiatics, 
and  were  the  flower  of  the  Byzantine  armies.  It  has  been 
remarked,  with  equal  justice,  that  their  cowardice  can  be  the 
less  acounted  for,  as  Armenia  is  a  very  cold  country,  and  in 
its  mountains  the  winter  is  much  more  severe  than  in  Germany. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Erzeroum,  snow  often  falls  even 
before  the  end  of  September,  and  in  October  it  is  very  common.^ 
Lucullus  penetrated  into  Mesopotamia,  and  took  his  head- 
quarters at  Nisibis  (the  ancient  Zaba  in  the  second  book  of 

*  Gibbon  did  not  gaff cientlj  consider  the  fact,  tbftt  the  Armenians  embraced 
ChristiaoiQr  with  great  enthosiasm;  and  that,  as  Christians,  they  were  for  the 
most  part  hostile  towards  the  Persians  and  the  Magian  religion,  and  attached  to 
the  Cfarifllian  emperon  of  Bjzantiam.  At  a  later  period,  thejr  were  enthnmastic 
adherootB  of  the  PaoUdan  doctrines.  >-N. 
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Samuel*,  or  according  to  the  vulgate  the  second  book  of  Kings) 
the  seat  of  the  Syrian  kings  in  Mesopotamia.  This  town 
came  to  be  of  great  importance  during  the  decline  of  the 
Boman  empire ;  and  under  Diocletian  it  was  the  chief  fortress 
of  the  eastern  frontier.  Here  Lucullus  seems  to  hare  amassed 
immense  treasures  during  his  proconsular  government;  and 
here  also  he  was  surprised  bj  an  insurrection  in  his  army.  The 
soldiers  were  incited  by  P.  Clodius,  the  same  who  afterwards 
acquired  his  sad  celebrity  in  Soman  history,  and  one  of  whose 
sisters  was'  married  to  LucuUus.'  The  first  elements  of  the 
insurrection  were  among  the  Yaleriani.  The  time  of  their 
service  had  been  greatly  prolonged,  for  they  had  now  been 
in  arms  twenty  years,  and  as  they  had  served  so  long  they  had 
a  right  to  demand  to  be  sent  home.  The  period  of  military 
service  had  been  gradually  increased.  In  the  time  of  the 
younger  Scipio  no  more  than  six  years  of  uninterrupted  service 
had  been  required.  Clodius  played  the  mutineer,  as  he  did  in 
fiu^t  throughout  his  life.  Lucullus  refused  to  let  the  Yaleriani 
go,  probably  beca\ise  he  had  not  received  the  necessary  rein- 
forcements, and  therefore  could  not  spare  them.  This  insur- 
rection prevented  Lucullus  from  acting  energetically  against 
Mithridates,  who  now  gained  fresh  courage.  Lucullus  withdrew 
into  Cappadocia;  and  Mithridates,  who  had  followed  him  and 
defeated  his  legate,  C.  Valerius  Triarius,  again  got  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions.  Lucullus  had  even  before 
drawn  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  protracting  the  war,  in 
order  to  enrich  himself;  and  now,  just  at  the  time  when  he  was 
not  favoured  by  fortune,  his  adversaries  increased  their  exer- 
tions that  the  command  against  Mithridates  might  be  given 
to  Pompey. 

After  die  war  against  Sertorius,  Pompey  had  conducted 
that  against  the  pirates.  Piracy  must  have  been  an  old  evil 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  rude  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Cilicia  had  probably  been 
practising  this  profitable  kind  of  warfare  for  a  long  time;  as 
pirates  and  archipirates  are  mentioned  in  those  parts  as  early 
as  the  Macedonian  time,  so  that  even  then  they  must  have  had 
their  strongholds  there;  but  they  had  then  been  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  what  they  were  at  this  time.  The  coast 
of  Cilicia  was  well  suited  to  them,  for  although  it  contained 
"  viil  8.  »  Plutarch,  LucttU.  2 1. 
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some  important  and  flourishing  towns,  such  as  Tarsus,  jet  the 
majority  were  small  places  as  in  Maina.  That  coast  had  for* 
merly  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syrian  kings,  but  after 
ihe  dissolution  of  the  Seleucidan  empire  (a.u.  630)  Cilicia 
became  independent,  and  the  numerous  little  fortified  places  and 
commercial  towns  on  the  coast,  especially  in  KiXixla  rpa^ela^ 
were  the  landing  places  of  the  pirates ;  here  they  established  them- 
selves  by  land  and  by  sea.  During  the  war  with  Mithridates, 
who  encouraged  them,  their  boldness  surpassed  all  belief  We 
need  only  read  Cieero's  speech  for  the  Manilian  bill*,  to  form 
an  idea  of  their  number  and  their  robberies.^  The  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean,  fix)m  the  coast  of  Syria  to  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, was  covered  with  privateers,  and  there  was  no  safety 
anywhere-  Their  prisoners  were  dragged  to  fortified  places 
on  the  coasts,  and  were  compelled  to  pay  enormous  sums  as 
ransom;  and,  in  case  of  their  being  imable  to  raise  the  money 
required,  they  were  sold  as  slaves  or  tortured  to  death  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  These  pirates  made  descents  even  upon 
the  coast  of  Italy,  and  took  towns;  once  they  landed  in  the 
very  neighbourhood  of  Ostia,  and  distinguished  Eomans,  nay, 
even  praetors  with  all  the  ensigns  of  their  office  were  dragged 
from  the  high  roads  as  prisoners.  Bome  required  to  be  sup- 
plied with  com  from  Sicily  and  other  agricultural  countries; 
and  as  the  conmnmication  between  Italy  and  those  countries 
was  frequently  interrupted,  the  city  was  perpetually  suffering 
from  scarcity.  The  Cretans,  who  had,  at  all  times,  been  noto- 
rious as  pirates  and  highway  robbers,  were  the  allies  of  the 
pirates.  The  navy  of  the  Eomans  had  fallen  greatly  into  decay, 
while  the  numbers  of  the  pirates'  boats,  which  were  small  like 
those  of  the  Mainotes,  but  dangerous  to  merchant  vessels,  were 
incalculable.  The  time  when  Pompey  had  the  command 
against  the  pirates  was  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  life,  and 
his  excellent  conduct  deserves  great  praise.  He  took  his 
measures  in  such  a  way,  that  he  drew  them  together,  as  it 
were,  by  a  bait,  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  towards 
Cilicia,  where  he  conquered  them  in  a  glorious  sea-fight.  He 
captured  all  their  ships,  took  the  towns  which  had  served  as 
their  strongholds,  transplanted  them  from  places  difficult  of 
access,  partly  to  larger  towns  of  Cilicia  and  to  fertile  districts 

♦  In  all  the  MSS.  it  is  more  correctly  called  "De  imperio  Cn.  Pompeii" — N. 

*  Ckmipaxe  Appian,  De  Bell  Miihrid,  92  and  93;  Plutarch,  Pomp,  24. 
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where  they  had  the  means  of  living  and  could  be  watched, 
and  partly  to  the  deserted  places  of  Peloponnesus,  such  as 
Dyme  in  Achaia,  where  they  could  be  more  easily  looked  after 
and  kept  in  check.  This  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  civiliBed 
world,  for  which  Pompey  deserved  the  everlasting  gratitude^ 
of  all  the  nations  round  the  Mediterranean. 

After  this  war  Pompey  stood  higher  in  public  opinion  than 
ever,  and  this  popularity  induced  the  Romans  to  invest  him 
with  the  supreme  command  in  the  war  against  Mithridates. 
The  Romans  had  never  any  reason  to  regret  this  step;  but 
they  made  his  position  easier  than  that  of  LucuUus  had  been, 
for  they  increased  his  army  with  considerable  reinforoeinents. 
Mithridates  lost  in  a  single  battle  all  that  he  had  gained, 
without  the  Romans  acquiring  any  great  reputation  by  their 
victory.  He  fled  into  Colchis,  and  thence  along  the  Caucasus 
to  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius.  Pompey  followed  him  through 
Erzeroum,  and  advanced  as  &r  as  Georgia  and  the  country  of 
Tiflis,  through  countries,  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  late  Russian  war.  The  princes  of 
those  countries  paid  homage  to  Rome«  Machares,  one  of  the 
sons  of  JVGthridates,  who  held  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  as  a 
fief  of  his  &ther,  and  had  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Romans,  now  put  an  end  to  his  life  firom  feajr  of  his  father, 
who  was  approaching.  For  in  times  of  misfortune,  when 
Mithridates  gave  vent  to  his  grief  with  oriental  fury,  his 
own  domestics,  and  even  his  children,  who  were  extremely 
numerous,  used  to  tremble,  to  hate  him,  and  to  wish  for  his 
destruction.  The  retreat  of  Mithridates  was  undertaken  partly 
to  enable  him  to  pujsue  and  punUh  his  personal  enemies,  and 
partly  as  the  commencement  of  a  gigantic  enterprise.  He 
had  still  immense  treasures  concealed;  and  his  intention  was  to 
rouse  the  Bastamae,  and  other  nations  on  the  Danube,  and  to 
lead  them  into  Italy.''^  When  his  soldiers  heard  of  this  plan,  a 
rebellion  broke  out  in  his  army  at  Panticapaeum^,  as  they 
knew  that  none  of  his  undertakings  had  yet  succeeded,  and  no 
advantageous  results  could  be  anticipated  firom  such  a  bold 
expedition,  in  which  he,  as  well  as  his  army,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  perished.  Pharnaces,  his  own  son,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  rebellion.    Mithridates  had  so  oflten  shewn  his  fearful 

•  Appian,  De  J?eS.  Jl^itkrid.  94— 97{  Plotarch,  Pomp,  26. 

7  Appian,  I  c.  101,  foil.  *  Dion  Cass,  zxzvil  12. 
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oriental  character,  that  his  son  could  not  feel  safe  until  hia 
&ther  was  dead.  The  insurrection  assumed  the  awful  cha- 
racter of  aU  Asiatic  rebellions^  ao  that  Mithzidates,  who  had 
every  moment  to  fear  being  murdered  by  his  sou,  put  an  end 
to  his  Ii&  by  poison.  Phamaces  now  made  peace  with  Pom- 
p^y  and  did  not  acmple  to  deliver  up  to  the  conqueror  the 
body  of  hia  own  &ther;  but  Pompey  behaved  humanely,  and 
had  it  buried  with  regal  magnificence.^  Phamaces  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  adjoining  country  of  the 
KubanianSy  and  retained  them  lurtil  the  time  of  Caesar,  when 
he  ventured  to  meddle  with  the  civil  war  of  the  Bomans^^, 
and  ruined  himself  by  the  attempt. 

Pompey  followed  up  his  victory,  and  now  directed  his  arms 
agabist  Tigranes,  who  was  glad  enough  to  obtain  a  disgraceful 
peace:  he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  sum  of  money,  and  to  surrender 
all  hia  possessions,  with  the  exception  of  Armenia  Proper, 
being  even  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  Armenia  to  his  rebel- 
lious son,  though  he  eoon,  afterwards  recovered  it»  Syria  was 
ceded  altogether,  and  was  made  a  Boman  province.  Pompey 
advanced  as  &r  as  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  meeting  with  no 
opposition  from  the  Syrian  or  Phoenician  towns^  of  which  he 
took  possession.  One  of  his  generals  even  penetrated  into  the 
eountiy  of  the  Nabataean  Arabs,  where  homage  was  paid  to 
him  by  the  Arab  king,  Hareti  In  the  contest  between  the 
two  brothers^  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  princes  of  the  Jews, 
Pompey  declared  himself  in  &vour  of  the  former.  Aristobulus 
was  made  prisoner,  and  afterwards  adorned  the  triumphal 
procession  of  Pompey.  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans  by  capitulation;  but  the  temple  held  out  for  three 
months^  and  when  it  was  taken  Pompey  allowed  his  soldiers 
to  plunder,  but  not  to  destroy  anything.^^  The  death  of 
Mithiidates  fidls  in  the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship;  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  belongs  to  the  year  following,  and  the  triumph 
of  Pompey  took  place  either  at  the  end  of  the  year  690,  or  at 
the  beghiniag  of  691. 

The  conduct  of  Pompey  afber  the  termination  of  the  war, 
was  praiseworthy.  He  disbanded  his  whole  army,  although  he 
might  have  acted  as  Sulla  did,  and  assumed  the  tyrannis;  but 

*  Appian,  2.  c.  1 13;  Dion  C&as.  xxxriL  14. 
^  St  iiuerere  armis  HomantM,  as  Tadtiis  expresses  it — N. 
"  Dion  Ca0i.zzzm  15  and  16$  Plntarch,  Pomp, S9  and  45. 
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he  would  not,  and  shewed  a  true  animus  civilis.  He  took  no 
improper  advantage  of  the  senseless  honours  which  were  paid 
to  him,  and  appeared  only  once  in  his  triumphal  robe  in  the 
Circensian  games;  although,  on  the  whole,  he  shewed  himself 
mean  and  miserable  during  the  time  of  peace,  and  certainly 
did  not  deserve  the  name  of  the  Great,  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  Sulla  in  war.  His  triumph  was  most  magnificent.^- 
It  is  related  that  he  displayed  in  his  triumph,  among  other 
trophies,  a  list  of  the  tributes  which  the  republic  had  acquired 
from  the  countries  conquered  by  him.  The  numbers,  as  they 
are  stated  by  Plutarch,  do  not  appear  to  me  too  great,  but 
rather  too  small.  If  we  consider  the  revenues,  and  exorbitant 
land-taxes  which  were  raised  in  Syria,  Judaea  and  other  countries, 
at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  it  appears  to  me  inconceivable  that 
the  numbers  in  Plutarch  should  be  correct.  The  amount  of 
tributes  gained  by  Pompey  was  indeed  greater  than  all  the 
previous  tributes  put  together.  But  Syria  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy  countries  in  the  world,  though 
at  present  it  is  a  desert.  To  give  an  account  of  the  princes 
whom  Pompey  restored,  would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits;  and 
the  subject  belongs  more  properly  to  a  universal  history. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Catiline,  a  dreadful  name, 
of  which  we  may  say  what  an  English  author  says  of  Crom- 
well, that  it  is  "doomed  to  everlasting  feme";  although 
Cromwell  was  an  angel  in  comparison  with  Catiline.^^  I  shall 
give  you  only  a  brief  sketch  of  his  history,  as  I  can  refer  you 
to  Sallust  for  a  perfectly  satisfactory  account.  SalluBt  has  a 
great  love  of  truth,  is  just  towards  every  one,  and  does  perfect 
justice  to  Cicero,  without  heeding  the  vulgar  talk  of  other 
people.  At  the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  perfectly  able  to  make  correct  observations  of  what 
was  going  on.  Very  soon  after  these  events,  he  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Caesar,  Crassus,  and  other  leading  men; 
when  Crassus  died,  Sallust  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old.  It  is 
always  of  great  importance  for  the  historian  of  such  events  as 

'•  Appian,  De  Bell.  Mithrid.  116,  folL;  Plutarch,  Pomp,  46;  Dion  Cass. 
xxxviL  20,  folL 

^'  In  the  middle  ages,  Catiline,  with  the  slight  alteration  of  his  name  into 

Caieüina,  was  quite  a  standing  character  in  the  tales  and  legends  of  Florence, 

as  in  Malespini,  where  he  is  the  real  impersonation  of  eyil;  and,  owing  to  this 

^Extraordinary  popularity,  the  vulgar  form  of  the  name,  CateUind,  i&  found  in  a 

great  many  MSS  of  Roman  authors— N, 
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this  conspiracy,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  leading  men 
who  acted  a  part  in  them;  and  not  to  write  about  them  till 
some  time  after,  when  prejudices  and  delusions  cease  to  exercise 
their  influence. 

According  to  the  accoimts  both  of  Sallust  and  of  Cicero, 
Catiline  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  man,  endowed  with  all 
the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  man  in 
such  times:  he  had  an  incomparable  and  indescribable  courage 
and  boldness,  and  a  gigantic  strength  of  both  mind  and  body; 
but  he  was  so  completely  diabolical,  that  I  know  of  no  one  in 
history  that  can  be  compared  with  him;  and  you  may  rely 
upon  it  that  the  colours  in  which  his  character  is  described, 
arc  not  too  dark,  though  we  may  reject  the  story  of  his  slaugh- 
tering a  child  at  the  time  when  he  administered  the  oath  to  his 
associates'^,  and  making  them  drink  the  blood  mixed  with 
wine.  He  had  served  in  the  armies  of  Sulla,  and  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  His  position  resembled  that  in  which 
the  most  formidable  terrorists  and  Septembriseurs  found  them- 
selves after  the  18th  of  Brumaire^  under  the  consular  govern- 
ment in  France.  Many  of  those  who  have  indulged  in  all 
excesses  in  a  fearful  civil  war,  find  it  afterwards  impossible 
to  abstain  fi'om  bloodshed,  even  when  they  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  it.  If  we  suppose  that  Catiline  had  any  definite  object 
in  view,  which  he  meant  to  attain  by  his  crimes,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  in  what  it  consisted;  but  if  the  crimes  themselves 
were  his  object,  we  can  understand  his  character.  To  compre- 
hend the  occurrences  of  this  time,  it  is  essential  to  form  a  clear 
notion  of  the  immensely  disordered  condition  of  Rome.  There 
never  was  a  coimtry  in  such  a  state  of  complete  anarchy:  the 
condition  of  Athens  during  its  anarchy,  of  which  people  talk 
so  much,  bears  no  comparison  with  that  of  Rome.  The  anarchy 
of  Athens  assumed  a  definite  form;  it  occurred  in  a  small  re- 
public, and  was  quite  a  different  thing  altogether.  Rome,  on 
the  other  hand,  or  rather  some  himdreds,  say  even  a  few  thou- 
sands, of  her  citizens,  who  recognised  neither  law  nor  order, 
had  the  sway  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  known  world,  and 
pursued  only  their  personal  objects  in  all  directions.  The  re- 
public was  a  mere  name,  and  the  laws  had  lost  their  power. 
There  were  laws,  to  mention  one  instance,  which,  under  a 
heavy  penalty,  forbade  bribing  the  electors,  and  their  severity 
"  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  30.     Compare  Sallust,  CatU,  22. 
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had  rq>eatedlj  l>ee]i  increased;  but  it  was  nevertheleas  s  ^well* 
known  fitct,  that  every  candidate,  -with  the  exception  of  Cioero, 
spent  enonnous  sums  upon  his  election,  for  which  they  always 
contrived  afterwards  to  indemnify  themselves  diuing  the  tim:e  of 
their  office.  The  Romam  ruetici  had  lost  dieir  importanoe,  and 
the  city  popolaoe  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles  in  theii 
feuds  against  one  aaother.  In  ^nch  a  oozrupt  state  of  things, 
GatiUne  was  a  welcome  instnmient  for  many;  and  it  is  for  thai 
reason  that  I  do  not  consider  the  charge  which  was  hrou^it 
against  Graasus  to  1)6  unjust.  The  latter  was  a  very  insignificant 
person,  and  Catiline  would  have  crudied  him  under  his  feet,  if 
his  schemes  had  been  realised,  although  it  would  perhaps  have 
caused  his  own  ruin.  If  Catiliae  really  had  any  object  at  aU, 
it  must  have  been  that  of  making  himself  lyrant,  jmd  of  be- 
coming a  second  SuUa,  without  the  intention,  however,  of  ever 
Tengning  his  ifpranHs.  Two  years  before  Cicero's  consulship, 
he  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  consuls  and  proclaim 
himself  master  of  Bome.  We  know  his  most  brilliant  qualities 
through  CScero,  of  whom  he  had  an  immense  Ihatoed,  and  who 
says  of  him  that  he  possessed  a  magic  and  fascinating -power, 
by  which  he  subdued  and  swayed  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  that  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  that  young  people 
were  attracted  by  his  extraordinary  talents.  He  never  let  loose 
those  whom  he  had  once  enanared.  I  beHeve  that  Cicero  had 
on  one  occaaon  defended  Imn;  he  had  been  an  officer  in  Siilla*8 
army^  and  after  his  praetorship^  having  had  the  adminiatratioii 
of  the  province  of  Ainca,  he  was  chaiged  with  malversation 
when  the  year  of  his  office  had  .elapsed.  It  was  ox&j  with  the 
grea4;est  difficulty  that  he  was  acquitted,  and  it  may  have  been 
on  that  occasicm  that  Cicero  spoke  for  him.^^  Everybody!s  at- 
tention was  drawn  towards  CatiUnea  every  one  dreaded  him, 
but  no  one  had  the  txmrage  to  come  forward  against  him.  His 
character  was  so  well  known  that  all  agreed  in  thdj*  fear,  and 
in  the  conviction  that  fire  and  plunder  would  be  the  order  of 
the  day  if  he  should  gain  power;  and  persons  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent characters  and  parties,  even  many  partisans  of  Sulla, 
were  convinced  that  they  would  be  his  victims. 

Under  these  circimistances,  Cicero,  who  had  already  been 
praetor,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  He 
bore  down  all  opposition  by  his  great  integrity  and  his  extra- 
^*  Asconiofl^  ad  Cicer,  in  toga  camd.  p.  85.  ed.  Orelli. 
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<Nrdinai7  talent»;  he  was  in  great  &voar  with  the  people,  but 
the  nobles  at  first  opposed  him  as  a  novua  hamo^BSki  would  hear 
nothing  of  him;  but  the  well-known  fact  that  Catiline  and  his 
associates  intended  to  murder  the  candidates  for  the  consiüship, 
and  the  prospect  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  kec^  C.  Antcmius, 
uncle  of  the  triumvir,  who  was  probably  an  accomplice  of 
Catüine,  fix>m  the  consulship,  induced  the  optimates  to  declare 
lor  Cicero,  who  was  thus  imanimoudj  elected  consul  for  the 
year  689^  according  to  Gato. 


LECTURE  XCn. 

M.  Tül.LiU8  Cicero  was  bom  on  the  third  of  January,  647, 
or,  according  to  Varro,  649^,  at  Arpinum,  the  natire  place 
of  Marius.  Arpinum  was  a  municipium  of  great  extent, 
considering  that  it  was  a  provincial  town  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  was  one  of  the  so-caUed  Cyclopian  towns. 
At  present  it  is  a  very  small  place.  We  can  easily  conceive 
that  all  the  citizens  of  Arpinum  were  proud  of  Marius;  and 
Cicero,  who  shared  this  general  feeling,  had  an  additional 
motive  for  it,  as  there  existed  a  sort  of  relationship  between 
the  two  families.  M.  Marius  Gratidianus  was  one  of  his  kins- 
men.« The  Ciceros  were  among  the  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies of  the  place,  and  during  the  petty  disputes  at  Arpinum, 
his  grandfather,  a  man  of  considerable  merit,  always  sided  with 
the  optimates.'  Cicero's  &ther,  as  well  bs  his  grandfather,  were 
intimate  with  the  first  families  of  Rome,  and  especially  with 
those  who  were  opposed  to  Marius  in  their  political  sentiments. 
Cicero  was  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  Scaevolas  and 
others  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Sulla:  a  circumstance 
which  retained  its  influence  upon  him  throughout  his  life,  and 
produced  a  kind  of  discord  in  his  character. 

As  regards  his  early  youth,  we  only  know  that  he  shewed 
great  mental  activity,  and  was  of  a  lively  character.     His  €rst 

■  This  date  is  bo  much  the  easier  to  rememher,  as  it  teminds  xu  of  the  year 
m  which  Ooethe  was  horn  (1749). — N. 
*  Asccmios,  ad  Ciceron.  in  toga  cand,  p.  84,  ed  Orelli;  Cicero,  Brutus,  4& 
'  Cioeio,  De  Legib.  iii.  16. 
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incIinatioDB  were  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  his  earliest  poetical 
productions  were  composed  in  the  old  Roman  form.  The  poem 
"  Pontius  Glaucus,"  in  versibus  hngis^  was  written  when  Cicero 
was  a  mere  boy.  In  poetry  he  adhered  throughout  his  life  to 
the  ancient  Roman  forms,  while  in  his  prose  he  was  entirely 
the  child  of  his  own  age.  We  can  hardly  form  a  notion  of 
the  nature  of  the  education  which  such  a  distingmshed  Roman 
received  in  a  municipium;  we  can  only  say  that  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  were  among  the  earliest  subjects  in 
which  he  was  instructed,  as  in  my  youth  a  knowledge  of 
French  was  the  first  thing  that  was  imparted  to  the  boys  in 
Germany.  A  short  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian 
war,  Cicero,  then  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  was  taken 
to  Rome  by  his  father,  perhaps  because  Arpinum,  which  lay 
on  the  firontier  of  the  Italicans  was  not  thought  safe  enough. 
Here  he  associated  with  Greek  philosophers  and  rhetoricians, 
and  throughout  his  life  he  considered  it  as  his  greatest  hap- 
piness to  have  been  introduced,  at  so  early  a  period,  to  the 
two  Scaevolas,  by  whom  he  was  treated  like  one  of  their 
family,  and  to  have  been  connected  with  Crassus  and  others. 
That  time  was  one  of  great  excitement,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  fortunate  circumstances  of  his  life.  It  is  very  doubtful 
(for  Cicero  nowhere  mentions  it)  whether  he  was  with  Sulla 
during  the  Italian  war*;  it  can,  at  any  rate,  have  been  only 
for  a  short  time,  and  had  no  lasting  infiuence  upon  him;  he 
was  naturally  in  feet  not  a  military  character.  In  his  inter- 
course with  the  great  Scaevok,  he  occupied  himself  with  the 
study  of  the  civil  law.  This  method  of  studying  the  law,  as 
an  apprentice,  under  a  man  distinguished  in  his  profession, 
resembles  the  method  which  was  formerly  followed  in  France, 
and  which  is  still  customary  in  England.  It  afforded  immense 
advantages  to  young  men  of  talent,  as  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  law  in  concreto.  They  assembled  early  in  the  morning 
in  the  atrium^  and  listened  to  the  advice  which  was  given  to 
those  who  came  to  consult  the  lawyer.  This  mode  of  education 
is  the  best  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable.  Although  it  is  a 
very  just  remark  that  Cicero  had  no  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
law,  still  it  was  not  without  an  important  meaning,  that  he 
said,  "  If  I  wished  to  acquire  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
law,  it  would  not  take  me  more  than  two  months."  He  may 
*  Plutarch,  Cke'O,  3. 
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not  have  liad  a  systematic  and  general  view  of  the  law,  but  he 
had  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  it,  and  knew  an  immense 
number  of  cases. 

As  I  am  relating  to  you  the  history  of  the  greatest  man  of 
his  kind,  I  am  anxious  to  make  the  causes  of  the  embarrass- 
ments which  he  met  with  diiring  his  life  as  clear  as  possible. 
If  we  consider  his  attachment  to  his  friends  among  the  opti- 
mates,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  &your  he  bestowed  upon 
their  opponent,  P.  Sulpicius,  we  cannot  deny  that  he  was  in 
contradiction  with  himself;  but  he  followed  truth  in  every 
way,  and  here  we  recognise  the  discord  of  his  mind.  Sulpicius 
was  the  man  of  his  choice,  and  of  a  more  congenial  mind  and 
talents  than  those  old  gentlemen,  who  were  men  of  very  great 
respectability  indeed  but  narrow-minded,  Sulpicius  moreover 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Marius;  and  that  Cicero  too  was 
favourably  disposed  towards  Marius  is  clear  from  the  £tct  that 
Cicero,  wh^i  a  yoimg  man,  wrote  a  poem  in  his  praise. 

When  the  revolutions  broke  out,  Cicero  remained  at  Rome, 
and  during  the  strife  of  the  parties  he  was  protected  by  that  of 
Marius,  while  the  partizans  of  Sulla  were  not  against  him,  for 
he  was  true  and  fitvourable  to  both.  In  the  meantime  he  con- 
tinued to  work,  though  his  heart  was  torn,  and  seeing  the 
wrongs  on  both  sides,  he  maintained  himself  in  a  kind  of 
neutrality.  In  the  second  consulship  of  Sulla,  Cicero  attained 
his  twenty-seventh  year.  He  had  already  spoken  in  public 
several  times,  in  causis  pnoatis ;  his  first  speeches  indeed  belong 
to  an  unusually  early  period  of  his  life.^  His  defence  of 
Boscius  of  Ameria,  whom  Chrysogonus,  a  freedman  of  Sulla» 
wanted  to  get  rid  of,  excited  still  greater  admiration  of  his 
talents,  together  with  the  highest  esteem  for  his  own  personal 
character.  It  was  an  act  of  true  heroism  for  a  young  man  like 
Cicero,  not  to  fear  that  dangerous  favourite  of  Sulla,  and  still 
more  so  if  we  consider  his  fiimily-connexion  with  Marius. 
Cicero  saved  his  client,  but  his  friends  advised  him  to  quit 
Some,  that  Chrysogonus  might  forget  him.  He  accordingly 
went  to  Bhodes  and  Asia,  where,  in  the  midst  of  Greeks,  he 

*  The  speech  for  Bofldns,  the  comedian,  is  the  earliest  of  his  orations.  Gara- 
toni  and  Gronovins  have  proved  that  it  must  have  Been  spoken  several  years 
previously  to  the  oration  for  Quinctius,  in  the  year  677.  The  latter  caused  a 
great  sensation,  on  account  of  the  boldness  with  which  he  protected  the  perse- 
cuted Quinctius. — N. 
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eompleted  liis  Greek  educadon.  Cicero  was  deficient  in 
mathematical  knowledge;  for  he  never  received  any  instruction 
on  that  subject,  which  the  Greeks  themselves  rarely  neglected. 
Another  point  in  which  he  was  deficient  was  the  history  of  his 
own  country,  a  subject  of  which  he  never  made  a  regular 
study.  It  had  no  attractions  for  him;  but  he  had  an  extra- 
ordinary partiality  for  the  historians  of  Greece,  especially 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  he  was  well  read  in  Timaeus 
and  Theopompus.  He  was  fond  of  poetry,  though  only  in  a 
limited  sense.  The  Attic  orators  were  the  objects  of  his 
enthusiastic  admiration,  for  he  felt  that  it  was  his  vocation  to 
become  their  rival.  He  possessed  the  greatest  vivacity,  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  a  quick  perception,  and  remarkable  fiicility  of 
expression;  all  gifts  which  may  make  a  great  orator;  but  the 
predominant  and  most  brilliant  &culty  of  his  mind  was  his  wit. 
In  what  the  French  call  esprit,  light,  unexpected,  and  inex- 
haustible wit,  he  is  not  excelled  by  any  among  the  ancients. 

If  we  look  at  his  personal  relations,  he  seems  to  have  passed 
his  youth  without  any  intimate  fidend,  and  it  was  only  in  his 
maturer  age  that  a  pure  and  true  friendship  was  formed  between 
him  and  Atticus.  His  brother  Quintus,  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  brotherly  affection,  was  an  unworthy  man,  and  in  no 
way  to  be  compared  with  him.  In  his  marriage,  Cicero  was 
not  happy;  his  wife  Terentia,  whom  he  had  been  induced  by 
his  friends  to  marry,  was  a  domineering  and  disagreeable 
woman ;  and  as,  owing  to  his  great  sensibility,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  influenced  very  much  by  those  who  surrounded  him, 
his  wife  also  exercised  great  power  over  him,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  he  had  no  real  love  for  her.  She 
unfortunately  led  him  to  do  things  which  drew  upon  him  the 
enmity  of  others;  and  I  believe  that  the  implacable  hatred 
which  Clodius  entertained  towards  Cicero  was  brought  upon 
him  by  Terentia.  The  men  of  a  more  advanced  age  looked 
upon  him  as  a  very  distinguished  person,  but  noae  of  them 
ever  felt  a  true  afiection  for  him. 

On  his  return  from  Asia,  the  Sullanian  oppression  had  ceased ; 
Sulla  himself  was  dead,  the  commotion  of  Lepidus  was  over, 
and  a  reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchs  was  begin- 
ning. Such  a  reaction  in  its  origin  ia  always  like  something 
peculiarly  youthful  and  conciliating,  people  of  the  most  diflFerent 
parties  joining  one  another  and  acting  together  as  friends.     I 
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liave  seen  this  state  of  things  in  France,  where  it  lasted  firom  1 795 
to  1797 :  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  headed  were  of  the  most 
different  characters  and  inclinations,  but  they  were  united 
among  themselves,  animated  by  a  good  spirit,  and  witli  good 
intentions.  During  the  reaction  «gainst  the  tyranny  of  the 
French  in  Germany,  down  to  the  year  18 IS,  I  often  felt  con- 
vinced that  many  persons,  who  were  then  closely  united,  would 
give  up  all  connexion  with  one  another,  if  the  reaction  should 
cease.  The  event  proved  that  I  was  right,  for  of  ten  who  were 
then  united,  not  two  have  kept  together.  The  same  was  the 
case  after  the  reactions  against  Bobespierre  and  Sulla  had 
ceased.  Among  all  classes  at  Some,  the  general  opinion  was 
against  Sulla,  although  his  party  still  had  the  power  in  their 
hands.  This  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  they  lost  it; 
for  they  themselves,  as  they  grew  tired,  gave  up  their  advan- 
tages one  after  another;  just  as  the  National  Convention  did, 
after  the  death  of  Robespierre;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  people  at  Rome  began  to  feel  more  safe  and  comfortable 
than  they  had  any  reason  for,  considering  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  The  danger  from  without,  in  consequence  of  the 
efforts  of  Spartacus,  was  still  so  great  that  they  ought  to  have 
kept  together. 

Although  it  very  rarely  happened  that  a  norms  homo  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state, 
Cicero,  who  had  not  distinguished  himself  in  war,  resolved 
upon  obtaining  them.  All  the  offices  for  which  he  had  oflfered 
himself  as  a  candidate  had  been  given  to  him  with  the  greatest 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  he  discharged  his 
duties  in  a  manner  which  distinguished  him  from  all  his  con- 
temporaries. He  acted  upon  the  principles  of  a  man  of  honour 
— and  mich  he  was  in  the  highest  degree — ^not  like  others,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  &me,  or  with  the  intention  that  it  should 
become  known  that  he  had  made  sacrifices.  His  pure  mind 
was  above  all  baseness,  and  it  was  only  the  consequence  of  his 
noble  ambition  that  he  wished  to  shew  himself  in  the  most 
brilliant  light.  The  feeling  that  he  must  distinguish  himself, 
and  his  success,  were  among  the  sources  of  that  boasting,  with 
which  he  has  been  reproached  so  often,  and  from  which  he 
would  assuredly  have  been  quite  free  if  he  had  lived  in  other 
circumstances.  He  obtained  great  reputation  by  his  accusation  of 
Verres,  but  still  more  by  his  defences;  for  while  the  other 
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eloquent  men  of  his  time  mostly  indulged  in  their  inclina- 
tion to  accuse,  Cicero  defended.     l£  we  consider  the  persons 
whose  causes  he  pleaded,  it  certainly  appears  strange  that  he 
spoke  for  men  in  whose  &vour  I,  for  one,  should  not  be  able 
to  say  a  single  word,  and  for  actions  which  he  himself  detested; 
but,  in  many  cases,  this  was  the  effect  of  his  amiable  disposi- 
tion.^  As  an  instance,  I  will  mention  his  defence  of  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  the  son,  in  which  he  made  an  apostrophe  to  the  &ther, 
the  deep  hjrpocrite,  who  in  his  later  years  indeed  was  really 
the  worthy  man  of  whom  he  had  before  only  assumed  the 
appearance.  Cicero  greatly  admired  him ;  for  in  his  early  youth 
he  had  been  kindly  received  by  him,  and  it  may  perhaps  have 
been  extremely  flattering  to  Cicero  to  have  attracted  Scaurus' 
attention.    I  cannot  understand  this  admiration,  and  no  one 
can  share  it  who  knows  Scaurus  only  from  the  &cts  which 
history  has  transmitted  to  us.   But  Scaurus  was  a  grand  seigneur 
and  had  been  censor  and  princeps  senatus,  the  first  man  of  the 
republic.  His  personal  acquaintance  with  such  a  great  personage 
had  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  Cicero,  the  pleasing 
remembrance  of  which  diffused  a  lustre  aroimd  the  whole  his« 
tory  of  the  man.   I  have  myself  experienced  a  similar  impression 
in  my  youth,  and  with  similar  consequences.     I  confess  that  a 
great  statesman,  in  whose  house,  as  a  yoimg  man,  I  was  received 
almost  as  in  my  own  home,  appears  to  me  in  a  different  light 
from  what  he  would  do,  if  I  had  not  known  him  personally. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  when  the  son  of  Scaurus  was  charged 
with  criminal  acts,  it  was  merely  by  his  feelings  towards 
the  fitther  that  Cicero  was  induced  to  try  to  spare  him  the 
pain  of  seeing  his  son  condemned.     Cicero  also  defended  P. 
Yatinius,   although  he  had,   on  a  former  occasion,  spoken 
against  him  with  the  utmost  bitterness.     But  Cicero  had  for- 
given him;   and  we  must  suppose  that  he  pitied  him,  and 
that  his  first  speech  had  been  too  vehement  and  passionate. 
He  knew  that  Yatinius  was  generally  hated,  though  he  was 
not  bad  in  the  same  degree  in  which  he  was  hated,  as  we  see 
from  his  letters,  which,  curious  as  they  are,  shew  his  gratitude 
towards  his  patron.    His  accusers,  moreover,  were  contemptible 
persons.    But  independently  of  aU  this,  the  consciousness  of 
his  power  to  protect  and  assist  was  so  agreeable  and  pleasant 
a  feeling  to  him,  that  Cicero  sometimes  exercised  that  power 

*  The  German  expression  is  Seme  achime  SeeU,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find 
an  eqniyalent  in  English. 
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in  cases  where  ordinary  men  would  have  slirunk  &om  it.  He 
himself  said,  dearum  est  mortalem  jware.  His  only  act  for 
which  I  can  find  no  excuse,  is  that  he  spoke  for  A.  Gabinius; 
but  this  was  a  sacrifice  which  he  made  to  the  republic,  and  by 
which  he  hoped  to  win  Pompey  over  to  the  good  cause,  and 
he  no  doubt  felt  the  degrading  necessity  very  keenly.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  he  lived  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to 
be  firiendly  towards  villains,  in  order  to  do  good.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  his  defence  of  Gabinius  is  lost;  it  was  of  the  same 
kind  as  his  speech  for  C.  Rabirius  Postumiw,  who  was  certainly 
not  innocent,  and  we  may  therefore  conjecture  its  tone  and 
character.  He  assuredly  did  not  assert  that  Gabinius  was 
innocent;  but  after  all,  we  must  remember  that  those  courts 
were  not  juries,  whose  object  is  simply  to  discover  whether  a 
person  is  guilty  or  not,  and  over  which  there  is  a  higher  power 
which  may  step  in,  either  pardoning  or  mitigating  the  sen- 
tence. In  those  quaestumes  perpetuae  the  judges  had  stept  into 
the  place  of  the  people,  who  formerly  judged  in  the  popular 
courts,  and  they  pronounced  their  sentence  in  the  capacity  of 
sovereign :  they  decided  whether  a  person  was  guilty  or  not, 
and  might  at  the  same  time  pardon.  The  people  more  ir^ 
quently  pardoned  than  they  acquitted,  so  that  pardoning  and 
acquitting  came  to  be  regarded  as  identical;  and  as  there  was 
no  other  place  in  which  the  pardoning  power  could  manifest 
itself,  it  was  exercised  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Such  a  pardon- 
ing power  must  exist  in  every  state;  for  it  is  but  too  often  true 
that  vbi  summum  jus,  ibi  summa  injuria.  This  is  the  point  of 
view  firom  which  we  have  to  consider  the  courts  of  justice  and 
the  pleaders  for  the  accused  at  that  time.  When  the  great 
Kant,  in  his  criticism  of  the  power  of  judgment,  depreciates 
eloquence,  and  the  vocation  of  an  advocate,  he  does  it  in  a 
work  which  is  itself  written  so  eloquently,  that  'he  is,  in  some 
measure,  in  contradiction  with  himself.  Eloquence  in  our 
courts  of  justice  is  certainly  an  evil,  for  in  our  whole  admini- 
stration of  justice  the  object  is  simply  to  discover  whether  the 
defendant  is  guilty  or  not;  and  every  thing  which  might  mis^ 
lead  the  jury  ought  to  be  avoided.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  existed  a  body  of  men  to  place  the  sentence  before  the 
sovereign  for  ratification,  or  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
whether  pardon  could  be  granted,  there  an  eloquent  orator 
would  be  in  his  proper  sphere.     I  have  been  more  minute  on 
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this  subject  tlian  I  should  have  been,  had  it  not  been  my 
earnest  wish  to  prevent  your  forming  any  erroneous  opinions 
respecting  the  character  of  Cicero. 

After  having  gone  through  the  c^ces  of  quaestor,  aedile, 
and  praetor^  Cicero  was  unanimously  elected  consul  in  his 
forty-third  year.  I  will  not  deny  that,  at  the  end  of  his  con- 
suh^p  he  felt  rather  giddy;  but  he  entered  upon  it  with 
great  joy  and  confidence,  though  imder  very  perilous  cixcum- 
stances.  The  tribunes  abused  their  recently  recovered  power, 
and  all  kinds  of  movements  were  going  on,  such  as  the  kx 
agraria  of  P.  Servilius  BuUus,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  induced 
the  people  to  decline  great  largesses,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  make  by  a  distribution  of  land^ :  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  eloquence.  Another  noble  act  was,  that  he 
persuaded  the  sons  of  the  proscribed,  many  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  first  fiimilies,  and  aU  of  whom  had  been  reduced  to 
poverty,  to  renounce  their  claims,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
peace  and  concord,  although  they  had  received  promises  that 
they  should  be  restored  to  their  rights  by  a  motion  of  the 
tribunes.  At  the  beginning  of  his  consulship  his  attention 
was  directed  towards  Catiline.  An  attempt  of  the  latter  to 
murder  Cicero  was  discovered,  and  frustrated  by  the  consul 
himself.  Respecting  the  watchful  care  with  which  Cicero 
observed  the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators,  and  discovered 
their  secrets,  without  being  seen  himself,  I  refer  you  to  Sallust 
and  to  Cicero's  speeches  against  Catiline.  In  the  end,  however, 
things  went  so  &r,  that  Cicero  thought  it  necessary  to  attack 
Catiline  in  the  senate.  Thereupon  Catiline  left  Rome,  which 
many  thought  to  be  a  great  advantage  gained,  and  went  to 
Etruria,  where  one  of  his  followers  had  gathered  some  thousands 
of  armed  men,  consisting  of  exiles,  Etruscans,  impoverished 
colonists,  and  desperadoes  of  every  kind.  The  greatest  danger, 
however  arose  from  the  fiu)t,  that  Catiline's  most  influential 
accomplices  were  still  at  Rome;  among  them  was  the  praetor 
Lentulus,  who  had  already  been  consul;  but  having  been 
convicted  of  ambitus^  his  name  had  been  struck  out  from  the 
list  of  the  senators;  afterwards  he  passed  through  the  lower 
offices,  in  order  to  find  his  way  back  into  the  senate.  Cicero 
knew  him  to  be  an  accomplice.  With  regard  to  others,  such  as 
Crassus,  it  was  very  probable,  that  they  were  concerned  in  the 

^  Cicero,  in  Piaon,  2, 
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conspiracy,  though  there  was  no  positive  evidence.  Caesar  too 
was  mentioned,  but  Cicero  thought  him  innocent;  and  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  mind  like  his 
to  participate  in  such  things.  In  order  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ajB^r,  and  to  obtain  such  evidence  as  might  make  the 
crime,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  a  delictum  manifestum^ 
Cicero  made  use  of  a  stratagem.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
presence  of  some  ambassadors  fix)m  the  Allobrogians,  who  had 
been  Roman  citizens  ever  since  Pompey's  return  from  the  war 
against  Sertorius,  and  whose  delegates  were  now  at  Rome,  in 
order  to  negotiate  a  loan  and  improve  th^r  condition.  These 
ambassadors  had  been  drawn  into  the  conspiracy  by  Catiline, 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  whole  plan.  Cicero  prevailed 
upon  them  to  disclose  to  him  the  proposals  which  had  been 
made  to  them  by  the  Catilinarians,  to  obtain  letters  from  the 
conspirators  and  then  to  deliver  them  up  to  him ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  appearances,  he  ordered  the  praetors,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus 
and  C.  Pomptinus,  to  arrest  them.  Those  letters  were  found 
among  their  papers,  and  the  evidence  was  complete.  The 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  conspirators  was  discussed  in 
the  senate.  There  is  no  question  that,  according  to  the  Roman 
law,  the  conspirators  were  pimishable  with  deaths  and  the  only 
thing  required  to  make  their  execution  legal  was  to  prove  the 
identity  of  their  signatures.  The  proposal  of  D.  Junius  Silanus 
therefore  was  quite  just.  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  considered 
this  step  highly  dangerous,  and  as  calculated  to  excite  great 
exasperation,  because  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  wholesale  executions  of  former  times;  he  therefore  advised 
that  the  conspirators  should  be  distributed  in  several  towns, 
and  kept  in  strict  custody  for  life.  This  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  the  wisest  plan,  and  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that 
Caesar  was  a  member  of  the  conspiracy.  If  in  after-times, 
Cicero  did  ever  ask  himself  the  question,  whether  his  mode  of 
proceeding  against  the  conspirators  was  really  the  wisest,  and 
best  for  the  republic,  he  cannot  have  denied  to  himself  that, 
independently  of  the  imfortunate  consequences  to  his  own  person, 
it  would  have  been  better  if  Cato,  honourable  as  he  was,  had 
not  spoken^  and  that  the  execution  of  the  conspirators  was  a 
misfortune  for  the  republic. 
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LECTÜEE  XCm. 

The  reader  of  Cicero's  works  will  remember  tliat  he  fiequently 
mentions  the  day  of  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  will  be  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it 
in  the  oration  for  P.  Sextius^,  where  he  asks  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence,  if  the  conspiracy  had  been  discovered 
later,  and  if  Catiline  had  had  time  during  the  winter  to  throw 
himself  into  the  mountains.  This  is  strange;  for  every  one 
knows  that  Cicero  describes  the  nonae  iUae  Decembres,  as  the 
day  of  his  triumph;  and  surely  the  winter  in  Etruria  has 
commenced  in  December.  But  this  arises  from  the  irr^ularities 
in  the  calendar.  Caesar  once  went  into  winter  quarters  in 
February*  The  events  followed  one  another  very  rapidly; 
which  we  cannot  wonder  at,  for  the  most  important  occurrences 
may  happen  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Catilhie  had  joined  C.  Manlius  in  Etruria.  Cicero  had  taken 
the  most  excellent  precautions.  Q.  MeteUus  Celer,  who  was 
with  an  army  in  Picenum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bimini, 
marched  towards  the  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  to  seize 
the  passes  of  Faesulae,  by  which  Catiline  intended  to  hasten  to 
Gaul.  Cicero,  with  wonderful  skill,  kept  Antonius,  who  like- 
wise commanded  an  army,  away  from  the  conspirators,  and 
paralysed  him,  by  giving  up  to  him  various  advantages  which 
he  might  have  claimed  for  himself,  such  as  the  presidency  at 
the  elections,  and  the  like;  and  as  Antonius  was  ill,  the  com- 
mand against  Catiline  was  undertaken  by  his  lieutenant 
M.  Petreius.  As  Metellus  had  occupied  the  road  from  Etruria 
to  Gaul,  Catiline  was  compelled  to  accept  a  battle.  He  fell  as 
he  had  lived,  an  able  soldier:  his  men  fought  like  lions,  and 
died  like  the  soldiers  of  Spartacus. 

Thus  ended  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  The  gratitude  of  his 
country,  which  he  had  so  truly  deserved,  instead  of  being 
lasting,  was  only  momentary,  and  was  followed  by  hostility 
and  malice«  The  contemplation  of  such  a  state  of  things  is 
one  of  the  saddest  in  human  life.  It  is  natural  that  an  eminent 
man  should  demand  acknowledgment:  for  as  truly  as  it  is  the 
will  of  nature  that  we  should  not  lie,  so  also  it  is  her  will  that 
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we  should  honour  noble  acts  and  acknowledge  them.  Plato 
says,  ^'  the  last  garment  which  a  pure  man  puts  off  is  the  love 
of  fiune,"  and  if  he  does  put  it  off,  he  is  in  a  dangerous  way. 
I  have  once  said  in  my  public  Hfe,  that  I  consider  too  slight  a 
love  of  &me,  that  is  of  true  and  immortal  fitme,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  in  our  lives:  but  where  that  love  does  exist, 
I  apprehend  nothing.  When  I  contemplate  the  disease  of  our 
time,  I  perceive  with  pain,  that  there  are  veiy  few  who  strive 
after  immortal  fame:  that  wretched  and  unsatisfactory  life 
which  is  confined  to  the  present  moment^  leads  to  no  good. 
The  poems  of  Count  Platen,  the  first  among  our  poetical 
geniuses,  offend  many  readers  by  the  frequent  appearance  of 
the  poet's  painful  desire  to  be  honoured  and  acknowledged. 
An  actual  saint,  such  as  Vincent  de  Paula,  would  not  experi- 
ence any  painAil  feeling  at  not  being  duly  appreciated,  but  his 
is  a  different  sphere.  If  an  extraordinary  mind  can  always  be 
active,  he  will  not  be  much  concerned  about  being  honoured 
or  not  honoured;  if,  however,  it  is  his  destiny  not  to  command 
ov^  bodies,  but  over  minds,  he  will  be  much  more  easily 
woimded  by  the  want  of  appreciation.  Cicero  was  a  man  of  a 
curious,  we  may  almost  say,  of  a  morbid  sensibility  to  any 
affiront:  envy  and  hostility  were  ruinous  to  him.  It  was  a 
misfortune  for  him  that  he  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  want 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-citizens,  by  coming 
forward  and  shewing  what  he  was,  sometimes  doing  so  by  way 
of  reproach,  sometimes  by  argument.  Persons  who  have 
themselves  displayed  their  vanity  in  the  pettiest  affairs  of  their 
little  native  places  have  censured  Cicero  for  his  vanity,  and  have 
written  upon  it  in  a  a  very  edifying  manner.  It  always  grieves  me 
to  hear  such  expressions,  which  we  meet  with  even  among  the 
ancients;  for  I  love  Cicero  as  if  I  had  known  him,  and  I  judge  of 
him  as  I  would  of  a  near  relation  who  had  committed  a 
fi>lly.  On  one  occasion  he  felt  much  hurt  by  the  indifference 
which  Pompey  shewed  towards  him.  Cicero  seems  to  have 
seen  little  of  Pompey  before  he  went  to  Asia;  for  Pompey 
was  constantly  absent  firom  Borne,  and  Cicero  was  always  at 
home.  It  can  have  been  only  during  Pompey's  first  consulship 
that  the  two  men  came  in  close  contact  with  each  other;  and 
the  question  is,  how  far  their  acquaintance  had  the  character 
of  a  real  friendship.  Cicero  was  aedile  elect  in  the  year  in 
which  Pompey  was  consul.    Wlien  Pompey  had  gained  his 
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great  victory  over  Mithridates,  and  was  thinking  of  nothing 
and  nobody  but  himself,  Cicero  sent  to  him  in  Asia  an  imfor* 
tunate  letter'  to  inform  him  of  his  having  saved  his  country 
from  destruction,  and  to  express  his  disappointment  at  Pompey's 
not  having  taken  any  notice  of  it  in  his  letter.  This  letter  to 
Pompey  afterwards  became  the  cause  of  infinite  sorrow  to 
Cicero.  Pompey  answered  it  in  a  very  cold  manner,  and  was 
mean  enough  to  think  himself  insulted  by  Cicero,  who  had 
dared  to  mention  his  own  merits  by  the  side  of  those  of  the 
conqueror  of  Mithridates.  Here  we  must  also  remember  the 
aristocratic  sentiments  which  Pompey  liked  to  display  towards 
a  novus  homo  like  Cicero,  for  his  &mily  was  at  that  time  at  the 
head  of  the  aristocracy,  although  his  great  grand-^ther  had 
been  a  musician.  They  had  amassed  immense  riches  by  robbery 
and  plunder. 

AU  party  opinions  had  lost  their  significance;  sons  were 
found  among  the  opponents  of  the  party  to  which  their  fathers 
had  belonged.  Even  at  the  end  of  his  consulship  Cicero  was 
most  impudently  assailed  by  Metellus  and  Bestia,  two  men  of 
very  high  plebeian  nobility,  who  then  acted  the  part  of  dema- 
gogues. It  is  very  pleasing  to  read  Cicero's  oration  for 
Murena,  and  to  see  the  quiet  inward  satis&ction  which  made 
him  happy  for  some  time  after  his  consulship.  This  speech 
has  never  yet  been  fiilly  imderstood,  especially  by  the  jurists 
who  have  come  forward  as  the  champions  of  the  great  lawyer 
Ser.  Sulpicius;  no  one  has  recognised  in  it  the  happy  state  of 
mind  which  Cicero  enjoyed  at  the  time.  If  a  man  has  taken 
a  part  in  the  great  events  of  the  world,  he  looks  upon  things 
which  are  little  as  very  little;  and  he  cannot  conceive  that 
people,  to  whom  their  little  is  their  All  and  their  Everjrthing, 
should  feel  offended  at  a  natural  expression  of  his  sentiments. 
I  have  myself  experienced  this  during  the  great  commotions 
which  I  have  witnessed.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  speech  for  Murena  have  for  centuries 
been  looked  upon  as  trifling,  and  even  at  the  present  day  they 
are  not  understood.  The  stoic  philosophy,  and  the  juris- 
prudence, of  which  Cicero  speaks  so  highly  on  other  occasions, 
are  here  treated  of  as  ridiculous;  but  all  this  is  only  the  inno- 
cent expression  of  his  cheerful  state  of  mind. 

In  his  youth  Cicero  had  been  without  friends,  and  afterwards 
>  AdFamiLY.7. 
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he  attached  himaelf  chiefly  to  young  men  of  talent,  whom  he 
raised  and  drew  towards  himself  wherever  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. HortensiuSy  who  was  exceedingly  afraid  of  being 
eclipsed^  pursued  the  very  contrary  plan  towards  rising  young 
men.  In  this  manner,  Brutus  and  the  very  different  Caelius 
Bu&s  became  attached  to  Cicero,  and  Catullus  too  knew  him, 
and  was  treated  by  him  with  affection.  Cicero  was  not  repul- 
sive even  to  those  young  men  who  had  gone  astray  from  the 
path  of  virtue;  and  thus  we  find  him  exerting  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  lead  the  talented  Curio  to  adopt  a  better  mode  of 
life,  though  unfortunately  without  success.^  Among  the  few 
interesting  things  which  occur  in  the  letters  of  M.  Aurelius  to 
Fronte,  there  is  one  passage  in  which  the  emperor  iatimates 
that  the  Boman  language  had  no  word  for  ^«Xoaropf/Za,  that 
is,  a  tender  love  for  one's  friends  and  parents.*  This  feeling 
was  not  a  Boman  one,  but  Cicero  possessed  it  in  a  degree 
which  few  Bomans  could  comprehend;  and  hence  he  was 
laughed  at  as  unmanly  and  effeminate  for  the  grief  which  he 
felt  at  the  death  of  his  daughter  TuUia.^  But  nevertheless  he 
was  not  a  man  of  weak  character;  whenever  there  was  need 
of  it,  he  shewed  the  greatest  firmness  and  resolution.  What 
makes  him  appear  weak  is  his  sensitive  nature;  a  thing  which 
he  thought  an  indignity  (indignum)  completely  annihilated 
him.     When  Milton  makes  God  say  to  Adam 

A  nice  and  sabüe  hai^ineBa,  I  see, 
Thoa  to  thjself  proposest, 

he  makes  me  think  of  that  class  of  men  to  which  Cicero  be- 
longed. I  have  known  a  man  of  a  very  similar  character, 
Frederic  Jacobi,  who  has  likewise  been  charged  with  vanity, 
irascibility,  and  weakness.  He  often  reminded  me  of  Cicero, 
whose  character  has,  in  &ct,  become  clear  to  me  in  my  inter- 
course with  Jacobi. 

The  root,  indeed,  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  was  destroyed, 
but  many  of  its  fibres  yet  remained,  and  soon  began  to  shoot. 
Not  long  after  Cicero's  consulship,  an  event  took  place  to  which 
the  misfortunes  of  the  rest  of  his  life  were  attributable.  This 
was  the  trial  of  P.  Clodius,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of 
Appius  Claudius,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Appius  Claudius 
the  decemvir.    The  eldest,  who  bore  the  family  name,  Appius, 

'  Cicero,  BrutuA,  81.  *  Frmtonis  Reliquiae,  p.  144,  ed.  Niebuhr. 

*  Ad  Famil,  iv.  5,  ix.  Il,  aJ  Atticim,  xU.  12,  18,  19,  26. 
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was  a  good-natured,  but  superstitious  and  little-minded  person; 
as,  however,  he  was  wealthy,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  femily, 
he  obtained  the  highest  honours  in  the  republic.  Clodius  had 
also  two  sbters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Lucullus.  He  thus 
belonged  to  the  highest  aristfocracy  of  Rome;  but  this  was  no 
longer  of  any  consequence:  the  question  at  that  time  was,  not 
who  was  the  noblest,  but  who  possessed  the  greatest  power. 
P.  Clodius  is  an  exemplification  of  that  most  fearful  state  of 
demoralisation^  which  was  just  then  at  its  height;  he  was  one 
of  those  who  contributed  most  to  the  Ml  of  Rome.  At  the 
festival  of  the  Bona  Dea,  which,  like  the  Thesmophoria,  was 
celebrated  by  the  vestals  and  matrons,  he  had  sneaked,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  woman,  into  the  house  of  the  pontifex  maximus, 
to  have  a  rendezvous  there  with  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  J.  Caesar. 
The  crime  was  discovered,  and  Clodius  was  brought  to  trial. 
The  whole  proceeding  shews  that  a  change  must  have  taken 
place;  for,  according  to  the  ancient  law,  he  ought  to  have  been 
tried  by  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  pontiffs;  and  would  to 
God  that  this  regulation  had  now  been  in  force,  for  Clodius 
would  unquestionably  have  been  condemned,  and  Cicero  would 
have  been  spared  all  his  subsequent  misfortunes.  But  the  old  law, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  except  in  cases 
relating  to  the  ceremonies,  must  have  been  abolished,  though 
nobody  knows  when  this  was  done.  Clodius  tried  to  prove  an 
alibi  J  and  had  the  impudence  to  call  Cicero  as  his  witness.^  Up  to 
this  time,  no  hostility  is  said  to  have  existed  between  the  two 
men;  and  Clodius  was  so  dangerous  a  person,  that  Cicero  ought 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  simply  stating  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter;  but  he  was  led  away,  it  is  said,  by  the  desire 
to  justify  himself  to  his  domineering  wife,  and  to  prove  to  her 
that  he  was  not  a  friend  of  the  Claudian  family.  Accordingly, 
he  not  only  bore  witness  against  Clodius,  but  gave  free  expres- 
sion to  his  indignation,  and  said  things  which  would  necessarily 
have  brought  about  the  condemnation  of  Clodius,  had  he  not 
purchased  his  acquittal.'''  Things  were  then  in  such  a  frightful 
condition,  that  the  defendant  had  to  deposit  his  bribe  before 
the  trial  began. 

Clodius  coidd  never  forget  the  conduct  of  Cicero  on  that  day, 

'  Cicero,  ad  AtticuMj  i.  14. 

7  Cicero,  ad  Atticttm,  i.  16,  18;  Plntarcli,  Cicero,  29,  Caesar,  10,  and  espe- 
cially Cicero,  In  Clodiwm  et  Cvrumem, 
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and  meditated  revenge.  Pompej,  too,  on  his  return  to 
Borne,  shewed  the  same  conduct  towards  Cicero  as  before.  He 
treated  him  with  worse  .than  indifference;  he  insulted  him,  and 
enoonraged  Clodius  to  imdertake  something  against  him. 
Clodins  now  caused  himself  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian  fiunily 
for  the  sake  of  appearances,  in  order  to  obtain  the  tribimeship.^ 
Disgraceful  things  were  then  going  on  at  Home,  and  Clodius 
had  a  hand  in  all  of  them.  I  shall  mention  only  one.  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Alexandiia  on  account  of 
his  vices,  came  to  Rome,  and  bargained  with  the  rulers  about 
the  price  of  his  restoration.  The  people  of  Alexandria  sent  an 
eml^tösy  to  Rome  to  justify  themselves,  and  to  prove  the  shame- 
ful conduct  of  their  late  king:  but  he,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  Romans,  caused  the  most  distinguished  among  the  ambas- 
sadors to  be  assassinated.^ 

The  tribimeship  of  Clodius  falls  in  the  year  after  Caesar's 
consulship  (a.u.  693)  and  four  years  after  that  of  Cicero.  It 
may  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars.  Pompey 
and  M.  Crassus  had  hitherto  been  the  most  powerful  men  in 
the  republic,  and  Caesar  had  not  yet  exercised  any  great  influ- 
ence, though  his  &vour  with  the  people  was  immense.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  so  little  about  his  family .*<^ 
The  Julia  gens  which  had  come  £rom  Alba  to  Rome,  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  gentes  minores.  During  the  first  period  of 
the  republic,  members  of  it  were  often  invested  with  curule 

*  Sach  tranntionea  adplebem  were  not  anireqiient  in  earlj  times,  when  it  was 
not  even  necessazy  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  for  a  man  might  go 
completely  over  to  the  plebeians  by  the  mere  act  of  his  own  will.  He  became  an 
aeraiian»  and  was  registered  by  the  censor  in  a  tribe.  But  this  custom  had  long 
fiülen  into  disnse,  and  persons  knew  little  or  nothing  about  it;  hence  Cicero 
dispnted  the  legality  of  Clodius'  tribuneship,  bat  there  was  no  real  ground  for 
doing  sa — N. 

'  Cicero,  pro  Cadio,  10.  Compare  the  fragments  of  Cicero's  oration,  **  I>e 
rege  Alexandrino." 

"  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  his  two  biographies  by  Suetonius  and 
Fhitarch  are  both  Ajc^^oXoi.  With  regard  to  Suetonius  the  fact  is  well  known, 
but  it  is  only  since  the  year  1812  (Lydus,  De  Magistr.  ii.  6.)  that  we  know  tbat 
the  part  which  is  wanting  also  contained  a  dedication  to  the  praefectus  praetorio 
of  the  time,  a  fact  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  any  histoxy  of  Roman 
litentore.  That  Plutarch's  life  of  Caesar  is  likewise  &jr^a\os  has,  as  far  as  I 
am  »ware,  not  yet  been  noticed.  The  hd  is  not  mentioned  any  where;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  beginning  is  wanting.  Plutarch  could  not  have  passed 
orer  Caesar's  ancestors,  father,  and  whole  family,  together  with  the  history  of 
his  youtii  llie  life,  as  it  now  stands,  opens  with  the  demand  of  Sulla  relative 
to  Caesar's  second  wife  Corndia;  but  this  is  no  beginning  at  all.>-N. 
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offices;  but  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century  it  entire! j 
disappears,  and  it  is  only  about  the  end  of  that  period  that  it 
comes  forth  from  its  obscurity.  The  patrician  rank  had  then 
so  little  meaning  that,  with  the  exception  of  Sulla  and  a  few 
others  the  patricians  sided  with  the  popular  party.  Such  also 
was  the  case  with  the  JuliL  Julia,  the  sister  of  Caesar's  &ther, 
was  married  to  the  elder  Marius;  and  Caesar  therefore  was 
attached  to  his  imcle  Marius  and  his  recollections,  from  his 
early  youth,  just  as  Plato  was  attached  to  his  mother^s  uncle- 
He  himself  was  married  to  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  and 
Sulla  wished  to  dissolve  this  marriage;  but  Caesar,  young  as 
he  was,  shewed  his  noble  soid,  for  where  all  trembled,  he 
refused  to  bend,  and  resisted.  They  might  take  her  from  him 
by  force,  and  might  threaten  his  life,  but  he  would  not  consent 
to  divorce  the  wife  he  loved.  Her  dowry  however  was  taken 
away,  because  the  property  of  her  father  was  confiscated.  Cae- 
sar was  not  on  the  proscription  list  of  Sulla,  but  wais  obliged  to 
conceal  himself,  for  he  was  persecuted,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  dictator,  by  his  catchpolls,  the  Comelii,  and  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  his  own  life.  Caesar,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  young  nobles,  had  married  very  early,  and 
was  still  very  yoimg  at  the  time  of  Sulla's  tjn'anny:  but  there 
was  something  so  extraordinary  in  his  character,  that  even 
some  of  the  savage  agents  of  Sulla  could  not  bear  the  thought 
that  so  distinguished  a  young  man  shoidd  be  sacrificed;  and 
Sulla  was  at  last  induced,  though  not  without  great  difficulty, 
to  stop  the  persecution  against  him.  Caesar  now  returned  to 
Rome.  Had  Cicero  been  as  thoughtful  as  Caesar,  he  would 
have  been  a  happier  man,  for  Caesar  possessed  the  greatest 
boldness  and  resolution,  combined  with  an  incredible  degree  of 
prudence  and  cimning;  so  long  therefore  as  Sulla  lived,  Caesar 
spent  his  time  in  the  active  pursuit  of  study,  Uke  an  ordinary 
man  of  good  education;  and  he,  who  was  afWwards  the 
greatest  general  of  his  age,  shewed  no  trace  of  military  ambi- 
tion, and  received  no  military  training.  When  he  went  to 
Spain  as  quaestor  he,  for  the  first  time,  commanded  a  detach- 
ment of  troops,  and  became  a  great  general  at  once,  just  like 
Moreau  who  served  in  his  first  campaign  as  commander  of  a 
division.  Frederic  the  Great  too  never  went  through  any 
military  training.  After  his  quaestorship,  Caesar  obtained  the 
aedileship,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraor- 
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dinary  munificence  and  splendour,  although  he  was  bj  no 
means  rich.  He  was  unconcerned  about  money  matters,  reckon- 
ing upon  great  things  that  were  to  come;  and  whoever  lent 
him  money  had  in  Caesar's  heart  a  security  that  he  would  be 
repaid  tenfold,  if  Caesar  should  oome  into  power. 

It  was  during  his  aedileship  that  he  attracted  general  atten- 
tion,« by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  remnants  of  the 
Marian  party,  for  the  party  of  Sulla  was  already  sinking  in 
public  opinion.  In  this  spirit  he  had  honoured  his  aunt  Julia, 
the  wife  of  Marius,  with  a  splendid  funeral  oration,  the  first 
that  was  ever  delivered  upon  a  woman.  It  was  an  imworthy 
f^i  of  the  victorious  party  that  it  had  destroyed  all  the  monu- 
mental honours  of  Marius,  and  had  removed  his  statues  and 
monuments;  but  Caesar  one  night  secretly  caused  the  statue 
of  Marius  to  be  restored  in  the  Capitol,  together  with  a  statue 
of  Minerva  putting  a  crown  on  the  head  of  Marius,  and  an 
inscription  recording  all  his  titles.  This  created  such  a  terror 
at  Rome,  that  the  aged  Catulus^  in  his  folly,  wished  the 
senate  to  interfere  and  accuse  Caesar;  but  public  opinion  was 
in  £sivour  of  the  latter.  After  his  aedileship,  Caesar  became 
praetor,  and  four  years  after  Cicero's  consulship,  he  was  elected 
consul,  A.U.693. 

There  are  many  isolated  &cts  in  ancient  history,  to  which 
attention  is  not  usually  paid^  although  to  an  attentive  observer 
they  are  of  the  highest  interest.  One  such  is  the  account — 
whether  it  is  true  or  not  I  cannot  decide — that  when  Cicero 
as  a  young  man  went  to  Rhodes  to  complete  his  education, 
and  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi  about  his  life,  the  Pythia 
advised  him  to  live  for  himself,  and  not  to  take  the  opinions 
of  others  as  his  guide.^^  If  this  is  an  invention,  it  was  cer- 
tainly made  by  one  who  saw  very  deeply,  and  perceived  the 
real  cause  of  all  Cicero's  sufferings.  If  the  Pythia  did  give 
such  an  answer,  then  this  is  one  of  the  oracles  which  might 
tempt  us  to  believe  in  an  actual  inspiration  of  the  priestess. 

»»  Plutarch,  Cicero,  5. 
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LECTURE  XCIV. 


Among  the  features  which  are  particularly  characteristic  in 
Caesar,  I  must  mentioii  his  great  openness,  lively  disposition, 
and  love  of  fiiendship.  He  was  cordial,  but  not  tendery  like 
Cicero:  he  also  differed  from  him  in  his  natural  desire  to  have 
many  friends.  Great  qualities  and  talents  alone  were  sufficient 
to  attract  him,  and  this  circumstance  led  him  to  form  friend- 
ships with  persons  whose  characters  were  diametrically  opposed 
to  his,  and  who  injured  his  reputation.  He  was  perfectly  free 
from  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  Pompey,  but  he  could  not 
tolerate  an  assumed  superiority  which  was  not  based  upon  real 
merit.  Bad  as  Lucan's  poems  are,  the  words  in  which  he 
describes  this  feature  in  Caesar's  character  are  truly  great,* 
Pompey  could  not  bear  to  see  Caesar  standing  beside  him,  and 
Caesar  could  not  endure  the  pretension  of  Pompey  to  stand 
above  him,  for  he  knew  how  infinitely  inferior  he  was.  His 
talents  were  of  the  most  varied  kind:  he  possessed  an  unparal* 
leled  facility  and  energy  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  acuities; 
his  extraordinary  memory  is  well  known.  He  had  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  fiiith  in  himself  and  his  fortune;  this  gave 
him  an  imdoubting  .confidence  that  he  would  succeed  in  every 
thing.  Hence  most  of  the  things  he  did  bear  no  impress  of 
labour  or  study.  His  eloquence,  for  instance,  and  his  whole 
style  are  not  those  of  any  school;  every  thing  was  with  him  the 
mere  exercise  and  development  of  his  innate  powers.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  man  of  uncommon  acuteness  and  observation,  and 
of  great  scientific  acquirements;  all  his  knowledge  was  obtained 
at  a  time  when  it  had  a  real  interest  for  him,  and  engaged  all 
the  great  powers  of  his  mind.  As  a  prose  writer,  Caesar 
stands  forth  as  the  greatest  master  in  Roman  literature  in  the 
76V09  a0€\e9;  and  what  Cicero  says  of  him  in  his  Brutus^  is 
true  and  altogether  excellent.  His  style  {sermoni  prapiar)  is 
that  of  the  conversation  of  a  highly  educated  and  accomplish- 
ed man,  who  speaks  with  incomparable  gracefulness  and  sim- 
plicity. His  speeches  must  have  been  of  the  most  perfect  kind. 
Posterity  has  been  more  just  towards  his  talents  than  his 

*  Pharsal,L\25:  nee  quemquam  jam  ferre  potest  Caeaarve  priorem.  Pom- 
vtinsve  parem,  '  c.  71,  foil. 
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contemporaries:  Tacitus  had  a  thorough  appreciation  of  him.^ 
It  is  no  slight  honour  to  grammar  that  Caesar  took  a  great  interest 
in  it-  If  we  had  his  work  on  "  Analogy,"  we  should  probably 
find  that  it  surpassed  the  productions  of  the  grammarians,  as 
much  as  his  history  surpasses  all  similar  works  recording  the 
exploits  of  their  authors.  I  have  already  remarked  that  his 
müitaiy  genius  burst  forth  at  once,  and  without  previous 
training.  Caesar  was  one  of  those  healthy  and  strong  cha- 
i^acters  who  have  a  dear  perception  of  their  objects  in  life,  and 
devise  for  themselves  the  means  of  obtaining  them.  Far  from 
being  an  intriguer,  like  most  men  of  his  time,  he  was  the  most 
open-hearted  being  in  existence.  In  his  connexions  with  others 
he  knew  nothing  of  intrigues;  and  this  led  him  to  overlook 
many  things  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  failed  to 
observe.  Many  of  his  acts  of  violence  were  only  the  conse- 
quences of  previous  carelessness,  openness,  and  confidence  in 
others.  His  humanity,  mildness,  and  kindness  of  heart  were 
manifested  after  his  victory  In  a  manner  which  no  one  had 
anticipated;  and  these  qualities  were  realities  with  him:  they 
were  not  artificially  assumed,  as  they  were  by  Augustus,  who 
was  a  mere  actor  throughout  his  life.  Had  Caesar  been  bom 
on  the  throne,  or  had  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the  republic 
was  not  yet  in  so  complete  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  could 
have  been  carried  on — for  instance,  in  the  time  of  Scipio — he 
would  have  attained  the  object  of  his  life  with  the  greatest 
iclat.  Had  he  lived  in  a  republican  age,  he  would  never  have 
thought  of  setting  himself  above  the  law;  but  he  belonged  to 
a  period  when,  as  the  poet  says,  he  had  no  choice  between 
being  either  the  anvil  or  the  hammer;  and  he  had  of  course 
no  difficulty  in  making  his  choice.  It  was  not  Caesar's  nature, 
as  it  was  Cicero's,  to  go  with  the  wind;  he  felt  that  he  must 
master  events,  and  could  not  avoid  placing  himself  where  he 
stood:  the  tide  of  events  carried  him  thither  irresistibly.  Cato 
might  still  dream  of  the  possibility  of  reviving  the  republic  by 
means  of  the /oar  plebisj  and  of  carrying  it  on  as  in  the  days 
of  Curius  and  Fabricius:  but  the  time  for  that  was  gone  by. 

With  regard  to  Caesar's  military  career,  it  cannot  be  denied 

that  he  acted  imconsdentiously.     His  Gallic  wars  are,  for  the 

most  part  truly  criminal:  his  conduct  towards  the  Usipetes 

and  Tenchteri  was  horrible;  and  that  towards  Vercingetorix 

'  See  his  Annalesj  xiil  3,  Germania,  26. 
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deplorablei«  tke  consequence  of  an  unhappy  ambition.  These 
aud  aimili^  acts  ^e  to  be  kmented,  and  are  altogether  unjus- 
tifiable, though  they  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  views  then 
entertained  in  respect  to  the  Qauls;  but  towards  his  fellow- 
.citizens  he  was  never  guilty  of  such  conduct.  The  ruling 
party  acted  towards  him  not  only  foolishly,  but  very  unjustly. 
They  ought  not  to  have  opposed  his  ßuing  for  the  consulship 
fiom  Ga^;  and  if  he  had  obtained  it  peaceably,  it  would  not 
only  have  been  better  than  Pompey's  second  and  third  con- 
sulships, but  would  probably  have  been  tranquil  and  beneficial 
to  the  state.  If  there  was  any  means  of  remedying  the  con- 
dition of  the  republic — ^whlch,  in  mj  opinion,  was  almost 
impossihle — Caesar  wba  the  ouly  man  capable  of  devising  and 
applying  it.  His  mildness  towards  many,  and  especially  his 
generous  conduct  towardß  Cicero,  who  had  greatly  provoked 
him,  shew  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  of  Pompey,  whose 
vanity  was  hurt  by  the.  meorest  trifles.  Cicero  had  every  where 
joined  Caesar's  enemies ;  but  Caesar  would  nevertheless  have  been 
glad  to  take  Cicero  with  him  to  Gaul,  in  order  to  protect  him. 
But  notwithstanding  the  benevolence  and  amiablenesa 
which  he  shewed  on  all  occasions,  Caesar  was  a  demoniac, 
who  went  on  in  life  with  a  pas^onate  rapidity.  His  extra- 
vagance, (ov  example,  in  his  aedijeship,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  the  people,  was  inmiense;  and  thia  made  him  de- 
pendent upon  others,  especially  upon  Crassus,  who  advanced 
him  enormous  sums.  If,  during  his  consulship,  there  had 
been  a  party  desbous  of  making  iJ^emselves  independent  of 
Pompey's  influence,  and  of  honestly  attaching  theviselves  to 
Caesar,  his  consulship  would  not  have  been  marked  with  any 
stain.  It  was  then  customary  to  give  the  consul^iip  m  rebus 
urbanis^  and  the  office  wa9  thus  to  Caesar  a  loss  of  time,  for  his 
object  was  to  get  a  provin/ce,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  he  could  not  enter  upon  till  after  the  expiration  of 
his  year  of  office.  In  that  y^fff ,  Q*  Ya^us,  who  was  tribune 
of  the  people,  caused,,  with  a  violation  of  the.  law  then  not 
uncommon,  the  whole  of  Blyricum  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  be 
given  to  Caesar  as  hi«  province  for  five  years;  afterwards 
Transalpine  Gaul,  which  was  i^ot  yet  a  Komau  province,  was 
added  to  it'    This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  province  being 

*  SchoUa  Bobiens.  in  Fa<m, p.3l7,  ed.  OreDi;  Saeton.  Cae&ary2^i  TXoai 
Cassias,  zzsviii  8:  Appian,  de  BeH  Civil, iL  13, 
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assigned  to  a  pioconsul  for  a  definite  period  longer  than  one 
year;  for  Pompey  hadliitherto  always  had  his  provinces  for  an 
indefinite  time. 

In  his  consulship,  Caesar  carried  several  popukx  laws,  and 
founded  a  colony  at  Capua.^  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
Capua,  ever  since  its  conquest  in  the  second  Punic  war,  could 
have  remained  in  that  singular  condition,  in  which  the  land 
and  the  buildings  upon  it  were  the  property  of  the  Boman 
republic  The  houses  may  have  been  let;  but  the  land  waa 
cultivated  by  hereditary  occupants,  on  condition  of  their  pay- 
ing the  tithes  of  its  produce.  The  republic,  however,  always 
retained  the  right  to  take  the  land  back,  and  to  make  such  new 
arrangements  as  were  thought  usefiil  or  necessary.  Two  at- 
tempts had  already  been  made  to  change  this  state  of  things. 
The  first  was  a  proposal  of  M.  Brutus,  in  Cinna's  consulship; 
the  second  was  made  by  Servilius  Rullus,  who  in  Cicero's 
consulship,  had  proposed  that  the  ager  Campanus  should  be 
divided  among  the  Boman  citizens;  but  Cicero  had  opposed 
this  scheme  of  establishing  a  colony.  When  Caesar  brought 
forward  his  bill  concerning  the  colony  at  Capua,  Cicero  de- 
clined being  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  who  were  sent 
to  superintend  the  establishment  of  the  colony.^  Caesar  took 
this  as  a  great  personal  insult;  and  the  two  men  thus  became, 
for  a  time,  alienated  &om  each  other.  But  the  enmity  would 
soon  have  passed  over,  had  Cicero  been  willing  to  accompany 
Caesar  to  Gaul.  Cicero's  brother,  Quintus,  who  did  go  with 
Caesar,  was  always  treated  by  him  with  especial  fiivour.  Caesar 
afi;erwards  again  endeavoured,  on  all  occasions,  to  give  Cicero 
proo&  of  his  attachment  and  devotion  to  him.  But  Cicero  waa 
kept  at  Borne  by  his  evil  star.  Caesar's  colleague  in  the 
consulship,  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus,  was  an  honest  man,  but 
narrow-minded  and  obstinate;  and  Caesar's  relation  to  him  waa 
exceedingly  tmpleasant. 

The  year  following  was  that  of  the  imfortunate  consulship 
of  L.  Calpumius  Piso  and  A.  Qabinius,  two  men  whom  we 
may  truly  call  dXiTi^ptoi,  or  sinM,  and  what  Cicero  says  of 
them  is  no  declamatory  exaggeration.  They  literally  sold 
Cicero  to  Clodius,  who  promised  to  secure  to  Piso  the  province 
of  Macedonia;  and  to  Gabinius  the  rich  province  of  Syria,  with 

*  YeU.  Paterc.ü.44;  Sueton.  Caesar,  20;  Appian,/.  c;  ii.  10;  Cicero^  md 
AtHcwm^  ä.  16.  *  Cic«ro,  ad  AtHeum,  il  19. 
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the  prospect  of  restoring  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  his  throne.  The 
consuls  accordingly  assisted  Clodius  in  his  detestable  rogations 
which  were  directed  against  Cicero.  Clodius  then  accused 
Cicero  of  having  put  to  death  Roman  citizens  without  a  trial.^ 
I  have  already  stated  that  the  case  of  Catiline  and  his  associates 
Was  a  manifestum  delictum^  that  according  to  the  old  criminal  law 
no  further  trial  was  necessary,  and  that  Cicero  was  imdoubtedly 
justified  in  putting  them  to  death.  But  the  leges  Parciae,  of 
which  there  were  three  7,  the  last  of  which  had  probably  been 
enacted  by  L.  Porcius  in  the  social  war,  had,  it  may  be,  intro- 
duced a  modification,  according  to  which  a  Roman  citizen 
could  not  be  put  to  death  in  all  places.  In  former  times  a 
person  might  evade  the  sentence  of  a  popular  court  by  with- 
drawing to  a  municipium;  but  since  the  Italicans  had  obtained 
the  firanchise,  a  change  in  this  respect  had  become  necessary, 
and  in  Cicero's  time  we  actually  find  that  it  was  the  current 
opinion,  that  a  true  citizen  could  not  legally  sufier  the  penalty 
of  death.  It  was,  therefore,  according  to  the  Porcian  law, 
either  altogether  illegal  to  put  a  citizen  to  death,  or  it  was 
commanded  that,  if  absolutely  necessaiy,  he  should  be  executed 
on  the  spot.  Hence,  it  might  have  b€«n  urged  against  Cicero, 
qtiod  civem  Romanum  necassetj  but  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  for  adding  indemnatum;  for  the  crime  was  a  momfesivm 
delictum.  However,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  Clodius  brought 
forward  the  accusation. 

Every  body  withdrew  firom  Cicero.  Pompey  went  into 
the  coimtry,  and  kept  aloof  from  all  Cicero's  fiiends.  Caesar 
was  absent  in  Gaid;  and  M.  Crassus  bore  a  deep  grudge 
against  Cicero:  he  was  implacable,  because  he  had  been 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy®; 
and  it  was  a  general  opinion,  not  without  foundation, 
that  Crassus  had  been  an  accomplice.  Cicero  himself  had 
not  been  guilty  of  any  malice;  for  he  had  only  repeated  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses,  who  stated  what  was  true.  It  is 
one  of  the  beautiful  features  of  Cicero's  great  soul,  that  he  loved 
P.  Crassus,  the  son  of  his  enemy,  without  any  regard  to  circimi- 

•  Veil.  Paterc  ii.  45;  livy,  £/>il.  103;  Dion  Cassiiia^xxxviiL  14;  PluUurch, 
Cicero,  a,  foil. 

^  Cicero,  De  lU  Pvblica,  iL  31 :  fret  nant  irivm  Porcionm,  Ckimpare  Orelli, 
Onomast.  TvOioaium,  ül  p.  251,  foIL 
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Stances;  he  heartily  wished  young  Crassus  to  rise  in  the  repub- 
lic and  become  great.  Cicero  could  not  await  the  day  of  trial, 
for  he  would  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  The  concilia  no 
longer  consisted  of  honest  country  people,  but  of  the  lowest 
rabble,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  driven  by  their  leader  in 
whatever  direction  he  pleased.  Cicero  was  obliged  to  quit 
Borne,  in  order  to  save  his  life.  The  senators,  bad  as  they  were 
in  other  respects,  shewed  great  sjnmpathy  for  him,  and  encou- 
raged one  another.  Cicero,  however,  was  condemned;  and 
Clodius  followed  up  his  victory,  because  he  saw  that  the  gover- 
ment  had  no  power.  He  destroyed  Cicero's  houses  and  villas,  and 
offered  his  property  for  sale,  but  no  one  woidd  purchase.  He 
then  dedicated  a  chapel  of  Liberty  on  the  Palatine,  on  the  site 
of  Cicero's  housed,  which  I  have  discovered;  that  is  to  say, 
I  know  the  place  withia  about  fifty  feet,  where  the  house  must 
have  stood,  and  have  often  visited  the  spot.  Clodius  outlawed 
not  only  Cicero,  but  all  those  who  should  afford  him  any  pro- 
tection. Cicero  at  first  wished  to  go  to  Sicily,  but  the  praetor 
of  that  province,  who  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  was  too 
cowardly;  he  therefore  went  to  Macedonia,  and  lived  with  the 
quaestor  Plancius,  who  received  and  treated  him  like  a  brother. 
Clodius  kept  the  promise  he  had  made  to  the  consuls :  Gabinius 
obtained  Sjrria,  and  Piso  Macedonia.*®  Clodius  himself  robbed 
with  the  greatest  impudence  whatever  he  pleased.  This  lasted 
as  long  as  he  was  in  office. 

The  year  After,  public  opinion  turned  so  much  in  favour  of 
Cicero,  indignation  was  expressed  so  loudly,  and  so  many  peti- 
tions were  sent  in  firom  all  quarters,  that  he  was  formally  re- 
called. His  return  was  a  triumph  which  comforted  him  for  the 
moment.  He  felt  happier  than  ever;  but  his  happiness  did  not 
last  long :  misfortune  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him. 
The  speeches  which  he  had  delivered  the  year  before  his  mis- 
fortune, especially  that  for  L.  Flaccus,  who  was  a  man  of  too 
different  a  turn  of  mind  firom  his  own  to  be  his  fidend,  but  who 
had  assisted  him  in  suppressing  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  are 
as  interesting  as  that  for  Murena.  In  the  latter,  we  see  Cicero's 
quiet  satis&ction  and  happiness,  the  result  of  what  he  had  ac- 
complished; whereas  the  former  is  pervaded  by  a  suppressed 

'  Cicero,  ad  Attictmiy  ir.  2,  pro  Domo,  41,  foil    In  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
the  house  was  restored,  but  «^as  again  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  Nero. — N. 
^  Cicero,  m  Pimm.  16;  Plutarch,  Cicero,  30. 
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and  deep  grief,  the  consequenoe  of  his  feeling  that,  after  all,  it 
had  been  of  so  little  advantage  to  him  to  have  saved  his  countij, 
and  that  it  had  even  endangered  his  life.  His  happiness  was  dis- 
turbed the  very  year  after  his  return.  The  internal  condition 
of  Rome  grew  worse  and  worse.  Pompey  was  now  friendly 
towards  Cicero,  but  only  because  he  had  fiJlen  out  with  Clo- 
dius.  Pompey  and  M.Cra8sui  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  con- 
sulship a  second  time.  All  the  viri  bom  opposed  this  scheme  by 
all  means;  but  it  was  realised  by  violence,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Satuminus  and  Glaucia  had  formerly  gained  their  ends. 
L.  Domitius,  a  brother-in-law  of  Cato,  who  was  likewise  a  can- 
didate, was  intimidated  by  armed  soldiers  when  he  was  going 
to  attend  the  elections.  His  servant,  who  bore  the  torch  before 
him,  was  cut  down  before  his  eyes,  to  intimate  to  him  that  he 
had  to  expect  the  same  &te^  if  he  perdsted  in  his  suit  for  the 
consulship.^^ 

In  this  manner  the  two  pillars  of  the  optimates  entered  upon 
their  second  consulship,  which  is  marked  in  history  by  many 
acts  which  no  one  can  justify.  The  consuls  caused  provinces 
to  be  given  to  themselves  for  five  years  by  a  lex  Trebonia^  : 
Pompey  obtained  Spain,  and  Grassus  Syria,  with  the  command 
in  the  war  against  the  Parthians.  This  unconstitutional  act 
received  its  punishment  afiierwards,  for  Grassus  fell  in  the  war 
against  the  Parthians,  and  Pompey,  too,  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  own  ruin.  In  order  to  conciliate  Gaesar,  the  administration 
of  his  provinces  was  likewise  prolonged  to  him  for  five  years 
more.  It  was  a  painftd  thing  for  Gicero  to  be  obliged  to  speak 
in  &vour  of  this  arrangement  about  the  provinces,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  peace;  but  experience  had  taught  him 
to  yield  to  necessity. 

The  state  of  anarchy  and  internal  convulsions  went  on  in- 
creasing at  Rome;  and  things  came  at  last,  in  the  year  701, 
to  such  a  point,  that  not  only  was  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
hold  the  elections  (which  had  oft;en  happened  before),  but  that 
Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul,  a  thing  which  had  never 
yet  occurred.  In  this  consulship,  which  was  his  third,  Pompey 
carried  several  laws,  especially  one  concerning  res  judiciariae, 

"  Dion  Canias,  zxxiz.  27,  folL;  Plutarch,  Cato  Mm.  41.  foO.,  jRtM^.  52, 
CrasguM,  15-,  Appian,  De  Bell  Civil,  ii.  17;  YelL  Paterc.  ii.  46. 

"  The  gentes  of  the  Italicans  now  begin  to  appear  in  the  Fasti:  Trebonins  is 
a  Lncanian  name;  Aainios  Pollio,  Manatias  FlancuB,  and  others,  likewise  came 
from  Italian  towns. — N. 
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the  particular  of  which,  ho-^vei^,  are  but  very  imperfectly 
known,  and  I  have  hever  beeti  abl6  to  fonn  a  clear  notioii  of 
it ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  it  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  equites,  &om  among  whom  the  jury  Were  taken.**  The  mode 
of  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  justice  was  also  modified  by  these 
laws,  and  the  powers  of  the  pleaders  seem  to  have  been  in- 
creased.*^ His  law  de  amlfttu  Was  ridiculous;  for  it  was  a 
notorious  &ct,  that  no  man  could  obtain  the  consulship  unless 
he  purchased  it;  an<i  it  almost  appears  as  if  it  had  only  been 
Pompey's  intention  to  prevent  a  certain  grossness  or  licentious- 
ness in  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

It  was  shordy  before  thö  third  consulship  of  Pompey,  that 
lülo,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  Sullanian'^  family,  met 
Clodius,  hid  mortal  enemy,  on  the  road  leadihg  from  Rome  to 
tbe  modem  Albano.  Each  Was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  men 
to  protect  him,  in  case  of  an  attack,  just  as  our  nobles  used  to 
travel  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  In  a  severe  struggle 
which  took  place,  Clodius  was  fatally  wounded  and  died. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  fearful  tumtdt,  and  Milo  wad  charged  with 
having  murdered  him.  Pompey,  wishing  to  pfevent  Milo 
from  obtaining  the  consulship,  for  which  he  was  then  a  candidate, 
declared  against  him.  Cicero  undertook  his  defence ;  but  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken  by  Pompey  intimidated  him 
to  such  a  degree  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  lost  his 
self-possession  while  pleading  the  cause  of  his  client.  Milo 
went  to  Marseilles  into  exile;  he  afterwards  returned  imder 
Caesar;  but  having  taken  part  iii  an  insurrection  against  him, 
he  was  killed.*^ 

In  the  following  year,  Ci<ietx>  was  compelled,  though  with 
great  reluctance,  to  accept  the  proconsulship  of  Cilicia.  This 
province  was  thefi  in  a  highly  dangerous  position  on  account 
of  the  Parthians,  who  since  the  death  of  Crassus  had  been 
tmrestrained,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  Cilicia.     Cicero 

^  Afldoniiu,  in  PUan.  p.  16. 

"  SaUuflt,  De  JU  PM,  Ord,  n.  3.  7. 12.  (?) 

M  This  mTSteriotu  expression  occurs  in  all  the  MS.  notes,  whence  I  am 
unwilling  to  suppress  it  It  is  well  known  that  Milo  was  a  natire  of  LaxntTium, 
and  adopted  into  the  ümSly  of  the  Annii,  whereas  he  himself  beloiigdd  to  the 
Fi^  gens.  It  teems  that  the  epithet  Sullanian  refers  to  his  being  manied^to 
Fansta«  the  daughter  of  the  dictator  SuUa. 

^  Caesar,  De  BeQo  Civil,  m.  22;  Veil.  Paterc  ii.  68;  Dion  Caasius, 
ZLii.  25. 
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WBfl  disgusted  at  the  idea  of  liying  in  a  half-Greek  proTinoe, 
in  a  comer  of  Asia  Minor,  the  nobles  of  which  had  but  a 
short  time  before  been  the  captains  of  pirates.  The  death  of 
M.  Crassus  falls  ten  years  after  Cicero's  consulship. 


LECTUKE  XCV. 

I  HATE  to  mention  one  curious  £ict  about  Caesar,  namely, 
that  not  one  witty  saying  of  his  is  recorded;  whereas  a  great 
many,  which  are  no  doubt  genuine,  and  are  at  any  rate  very 
peculiar  and  excellent,  are  ascribed  to  Cicero. 

Some  time  before  the  second  consulship  of  Pompey,  Caesar, 
Pompey  and  Crassus  had  held  a  congress  at  Lucca,  at  which 
each  of  them  appeared  accompanied  by  a  mighty  train  of  fol- 
lowers. Here  they  had  concluded  a  peace,  and  determined  on 
the  &te  of  the  republic.  This  fact  at  once  discloses  to  us  the 
condition  of  the  state.  In  order  to  secure  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  Caesar  had  given  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage  to 
Pompey;  but,  two  years  after  the  treaty  of  Lucca,  she  died  in 
child-bed,  and  her  child  followed  her  soon  afier  to  the  grave; 
an  event  which  rent  the  tie  between  Pompey  and  Caesar  com- 
pletely asunder.  Caesar's  affection  as  a  &ther  was  so  great, 
that  he  would  have  brooked  anything  if  his  daughter  had 
remained  alive. 

With  regard  to  his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  I  have  only  to  refer 
you  to  his  own  commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war,  with  the  sup- 
plement of  A.  Hirtius,  a  work  which  every  scholar  must  have 
read.  It  is  written  with  such  conciseness  and  brevity,  that  if 
I  attempted  to  abridge  it,  as  I  should  be  obliged  to  do  if  I 
were  to  give  an  accoimt  of  those  campaigns,  nothing  would  be 
left  but  a  miniature  outline.  I  strongly  advise  you  to  read 
Caesar's  account  of  his  Gallic  wars  as  oflen  as  you  can,  for  the 
oflener  you  read  it,  the  more  will  you  recognise  the  hand 
of  a  great  master. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  for  the  works  of  Caesar,  and 
a  critical  edition  is  still  a  desideratum.  Our  materials  are  of 
very  different  value.     Many  of  the  manuscripts  which  contain 
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the  Bellum  GaUicum  have  already  been  collated,  but  a  still 
greater  number  of  them  have  not  been  consulted;  and  the 
collation  of  them  is  an  undertaking  which  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend to  young  scholars,  and  which  they  will  find  of  very  great 
adyantage.  In  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  Vatican  library  and 
at  Florence,  the  manuscripts  of  Caesar  are  very  numerous,  and 
mostly  very  old;  many  of  them  have  never  yet  been  collated. 
The  English  manuscripts  have  been  consulted  by  Davis  and 
others;  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  of  much  inferior  value,  and 
belong  to  a  very  recent  time.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Bellum 
Civile  may  be  traced  back  to  a  single  family  of  manuscripts; 
with  extremely  few  exceptions  they  have  all  the  same  gaps, 
and  a  collation  would  yield  but  few  results.  The  work  De 
Bella  Civili  is  also  äxiflxiKo^  in  all  MSS.  The  first  sentences, 
as  they  now  stand,  were  patched  up  in  the  middle  ages  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  a  &ct  which  has  been  recognised  by 
Davis  and  Oudendorp.  I  once  proposed  a  prize  essay  upon 
the  other  historical  works  usually  connected  with  those  of 
Caesar,  but  the  problem  was  not  solved.  I  will  briefly  tell  you 
my  opinion  about  them.  The  last  book  of  the  commentaries  on. 
the  Gallic  war,  and  the  book  on  the  Alexandrine  war,  are,  as 
is  proved  by  their  style  and  diction,  the  production  of  one  and 
the  same  author,  that  is,  of  A.  Hirtius.  There  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  ascribing  them  to  Pansa.  A.  Hirtius  was  a  highly 
educated  man,  and  well  able  to  execute  such  works.  They 
belong  to  the  most  excellent  compositions  in  the  Latin 
language:  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  classical;  and  the 
language,  like  that  of  Caesar,  is  such  as  was  spoken  by  the  best 
educated  and  most  eminent  men  of  the  time.  The  book  on 
the  A&ican  war  I  assign,  without  hesitation,  to  C.  Oppius;  it  is 
very  instructive,  and  the  author  is  an  intelligent  man,  a  good 
officer,  and  highly  trustworthy;  but  the  language  is  quite  dif- 
ferent firom  that  of  the  work  on  the  Alexandrine  war:  there 
is  a  certain  mannerism  about  it,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  less 
beautifiil.  C.  Oppius  was  the  companion  of  Caesar  in  all  his 
wars,  and  one  of  his  dearest  friends.  At  the  time  when  Caesar's 
power  had  reached  its  height,  he  and  Oppius  were  travelling 
together,  and  arrived  at  a  small  &rm  house.  Oppius  was  ill, 
and  Caesar  made  him  spend  the  night  in  the  only  room  that 
was  to  be  had  in  the  house,  while  he  himself  slept  outside  in 
the  open  air.^  This  is  a  natural  feature  in  his  character,  and 
'  Sneton.  Cauar,  72. 
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quite  firee  from  affectation.  The  author  of  the  book  on  the 
Spanish  war  is  unknown :  it  is  certainly  the  production  of  a 
person  who  did  not  belong  at  all  to  the  educated  cksses;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  highly  interesting  on  account  of  its  language, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  the  common  language  of  the  Roman 
soldiers.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  a  diary  kept  by  some  narrow- 
minded  person  during  the  war,  and  is  altogether  a  remarkable 
and  singular  piece  of  composition. 

When  Caesar  went  to  Gaul,  its  inhabitants  were  in  great 
commotion.  Languedoc  and  Provence,  Dauphin^  and  Savoy, 
the  country  of  the  AUobrogians,  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  The  AUobrogians  called  on  Caesar  to  assist  them 
against  the  Helvetians,  whose  emigration  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  in  ancient  history.  A  person  of 
wealth  and  distinction  persuaded  the  whole  nation  to  abandon 
their  native  land,  and  endeavour  to  conquer  a  new  country 
for  themselves  in  Gaul,  not  with  the  view  of  tilling  the  new 
land  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  but  of  making  themselves  its 
lords,  and  of  compelling  the  conquered  inhabitants  to  cultivate 
the  soil  for  them.  This  must  have  been  their  intention,  if  we 
consider  the  state  of  dissolution  in  which  Gaul  was  at  the 
time.  An  additional  motive  may  have  been  the  &ct,  that 
they  apprehended  in  their  Alpine  country  an  invasion  of  the 
Suevi,  who  had  already  begun  to  stir,  and  against  whom  they 
would  have  had  to  defend  themselves  under  un&vourable  cir- 
cumstances, or  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  But  it 
is  nevertheless  strange  that  a  whole  nation — in  an  individual 
it  would  not  be  very  surprising — could  be  induced  to  destroy 
their  towns  and  villages,  and  to  abandon  their  homes;  and 
that  afterwards,  when  their  leader  had  perished,  they  still  per- 
sisted in  cariying  out  their  plan.  United  with  the  Tigurini 
they  marched  towards  southern  Gaul.  But  I  must  be  brief: 
how  Caesar  treated  with  the  Helvetians — how  he  obstructed 
their  march  towards  the  Roman  province — how  he  followed 
and  defeated  them  in  two  battles,  and  compelled  them  to 
capitulate,  after  a  fearful  massacre,  in  which  the  Romans  took 
vengeance  on  the  Tigurini  for  their  having  joined  the  Cimbri, 
all  this  may  be  read  in  detail  in  the  first  book  of  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Gallic  war.  The  power  of  the  Helvetians  was 
broken,  and  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  return — a  firightful 
end  of  a  &ntastic  undertaking!     All  that  can  be  said  to 
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account  for  their  forming  such  a  wild  schema,  must  be  gathered 
firom  a  careful  examination  of  the  condition  of  Gaul.  The 
Gauls  oonfflsted  of  a  great  number  of  isolated  nations;  and  as 
France  is  now  the  most  united  and  most  compact  state  in 
Europe,  so  ancient  Gaul  was  the  most  distracted  and  broken 
up  of  all  countries.  We  have  to  distinguish  in  Gaul  the 
Aquitanians,  who  were  Iberians,  in  Guienne;  the  Iberians 
mixed  with  Celts  in  Languedoc;  Celts  and  Ligurians  on  the 
Rhone;  Ligurians  on  the  coast  of  Provence;  and  Celts  or 
Gauls  occupying  the  whole  country  from  Languedoc  to  the 
north  of  Fiance.  I  think,  however,  that  Caesar's  statement^ 
that  aU  the  inhabitants  from  the  Garonne  in  the  south,  to  the 
Seine  and  Mame  in  the  north,  were  Gauls,  is  incorrect,  and 
believe  that  Cymri,  or  Belgae,  inhabited  Britany  as  early  as  that 
time:  their  emigration  from  Britain  in  the  fifth  century  of  our 
aera  is  certainly  fitbulous.  The  Cymri  were  in  reality  quite  foreign 
and  hostile  to  the  Gael,  or  Celts.  There  is  nothing  surprising 
in  the  Gael  having  maintained  themselves  in  Britany;  for  origi- 
nally they  occupied  the  whole  cotmtry  north  of  the  Seine 
and  Marne,  but  were  afterwards  torn  asunder  by  the  Celts, 
who  pressed  forward  from  the  south  to  the  north. 

In  former  times,  the  Arvemi  had  been  the  ruling  people^ 
and  in  possession  of  the  supremacy  in  the  remaining  free 
parts  of  Gaul;  the  other  nations  were  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence on  them,  resembling  the  relation  which  at  one  time  had 
existed  between  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus.  After- 
wards the  Aedui  rose  by  the  side  of  the  Arvemi,  just  as  in 
Greece  Athens  rose  to  dispute  the  supremacy  wil^  Sparta. 
As  soon  as  the  Bomans  began  extending  their  dominion 
beyond  the  Alps,  they  had  recourse  to  their  usual  policy  of 
bringing  about  divisions  in  foreign  countries,  and  encouraged 
the  Aedui  to  share  the  supremacy  with  the  Arvemi.  The 
Aedui  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Romans  in 
the  year  631,  when  the  Arvemi  and  the  AUobrogians  carried 
on  their  unfortunate  war  against  the  Romans;  and  it  must 
have  been  on  that  occasion  that  the  Aedui  were  honoured 
with  the  title  of  friends  and  brothers  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  Aedui  then  became  great,  for  a  time,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Arvemi;  and  when  their  power  declined,  that  of  the  Sequani, 
the  inhabitants  of  Franche  Comt^,  rose,  and  this  occasioned 
the  invitation  of  the  German  tribe  of  the  Suevi  into  Gaul. 
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The  Arvemi  never  recovered  their  foniier  position.  Gaul,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  was  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  may 
have  been  exhausted  by  emigrations,  although  emigrations  do 
not,  in  times  of  prosperity,  exhaust  a  country,  unless  they  be 
like  that  of  the  Helvetians ;  for  even  if  we  suppose  that  as  many 
as  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  emigrate,  the  popula- 
tion will,  if  circumstances  are  not  un&vourable,  be  restored  to  its 
original  nimibers,  in  a  period  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  years. 

The  causes  which  then  induced  the  German  tribes  to  cross 
the  Rhine  are  hidden  in  utter  obscurity.  They  formerly 
inhabited  a  vast  extent  of  country,  which  probably  reached  as 
fitr  as  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  before  the  Gauls  occupied  those 
districts.  The  passage  of  Livjr^,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
valleys  of  the  Pennine  Alps  were  inhabited  by  Germans,  is  a 
proof  of  this:  they  must  have  been  overpowered  by  the  Celts, 
for  the  Germans  had  not  gone  there  as  a  conquering  nation. 
Ariovistus  had  settled  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Sequani,  and  his 
mode  of  acting  was  the  same  as  that  which  we  afterwards  find 
always  adopted  by  the  (jermans.  He  divided  the  land  for 
cultivation  between  the  old  inhabitants  and  his  own  people, 
some  of -whom  cultivated  it  themselves,  while  others  employed 
the  conquered  to  do  it  for  them.  The  Aedui  and  Sequani 
now  implored  the  protection  of  Caesar  against  him.  Caesar 
entered  upon  the  undertaking,  although  it  was  a  very  bold 
one,  for  the  Suevi  were  held  to  be  irresistible;  but  he  did  so 
just  because  it  was  a  difficult  matter.  He  took  upon  himself 
what  he  had  legally  no  right  to  do  as  proconsul,  for  Ario- 
vistus had  been  recognised  by  the  Boman  people  as  sovereign 
king  in  the  year  of  Caesar's  consulship.  The  soldiers  of 
Caesar  looked  forward  with  great  apprehension  to  the  decisive 
moment,  but  they  gained  a  complete  victory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Besangon,  in  which  most  of  the  Suevi  were  killed ; 
the  survivors  fled  across  the  Rhine,  whither  Caesar  was  wise 
enough  not  to  follow  them. 

Caesar  now  commanded  seven  legions,  with  as  many  auxiliary 
troops  as  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  from  his  allies',  and  he 

•  xxi.38. 

'  Socii  are  now  no  longer  mentioned  in  the  Boman  armies,  but  only  AttxUiOf 
and  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two.  The  Socii  were  now  true 
Boman  legionaries,  and  were  armed  in  the  Roman  fashion;  whereas  the  Auxilia 
formed  cohorts,  and  the  majority  of  them  did  not  bear  Boman  arms,  bat  had 
4ieir  own  national  weapons. — N. 
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had  the  administration,  not  only  of  all  the  countries  north  of 
the  Alps,  but  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  as  &r  as  Eomagna  and  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines — the  country  of  the  Ligurians  did  not 
belong  to  his  province — and  Illyricum,  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Macedonia^  while  on  the  side  of  the  barbarians,  Illjrricum 
had  no  boundaries  at  all,  the  whole  forming  an  empire  not 
inferior  to  the  greatest  in  modem  Europe.  After  his  victory 
over  the  Germans,  something  must  have  happened  which 
excited  the  fear  of  the  Belgians,  that  he  would  turn  his  arms 
against  them.  In  his  own  accoimt,  no  mention  is  made  of 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  always  appears,  on  the  contrary,  as  if 
the  Gauls  might  have  remained  quiet  without  any  danger,  and 
that  they  themselves  were  ill-disposed  towards  the  Bomans. 
All  the  Belgians  between  the  Seine,  Marne,  and  Bhine,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bemi,  the  most  distinguished  tribe  among 
them,  rose  in  arms  against  the  Bomans.  My  belief  is  that  the 
Bemi  intrigued  with  Caesar,  in  order  to  obtain,  through  his 
influence,  the  supremacy  among  the  Belgians,  whereby  the 
other  tribes  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  sort  of  clientship. 
The  condition  of  Gaul  is  excellently  described  by  Caesar. 
The  Belgians  and  Gauls  were  weak  nations^  because  the  mass 
of  the  population  was  not  free.  The  nation  consisted  of 
druids,  knights,  and  ser&:  the  last  of  these  classes  often  fought 
very  bravely;  but  on  many  occasions  they  shewed  that  they 
had  no  desire  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  country,  for  they 
could  not  forget  that  they  were  serfs.  When  provoked,  they 
woxdd  often  fight  like  lions,  but  they  had  no  perseverance. 
As  regards  the  Nervii,  however,  we  might  almost  believe  that 
they  had  no  ser&.  Caesar  decided  the  &te  of  the  Belgians  in 
two  battles,  on  the  Aisne  and  Sambre,  and  penetrated  into  the 
modem  Brabant,  the  country  of  the  Nervii,  who  fought  very 
gallantly,  but  nearly  their  whole  nation  was  extirpated. 

The  Aedui  and  Arvemi,  and,  in  &ct,  most  of  the  nations  as 
fiir  as  the  sea-coast,  now  tacitly  recognised  Bome's  supremacy. 
Caesar  took  up  extensive  winter  quarters  among  the  Belgians, 
from  whom  he  expected  more  serious  opposition.  There  he 
again  came  in  contact  with  the  Germans.  The  Usipetes  and 
Tenchteri  had  come  across  the  Bhine,  and  made  war  upon  the 
Belgians  on  the  Meuse.  Caesar,  being  always  ready  to  avail 
himself  of  such  an  opportunity,  advanced  against  them;  and  it 
is  against  these  tribes  that  Caesar  committed  one  of  the  foulest 
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acts  of  his  life,  Hia  own  account  shews  liis  gmlt.  He  nego- 
tiated with  them,  and  required  their  leaders  to  app^  before 
him.  When  they  came  honestly  and  without  suspicion,  he 
treated  them  aa  prisoners,  and  attacked  the  people  while  they 
were  without  their  leaders.  His  excuse  is  detestable.  This 
base  act  waa  afterwards  discussed  in  the  senate  at  Bome ; 
and  Cato  is  said  to  have  proposed  that  Caesar  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  barbarians,  to  atone  for  his  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nations^;  but  the  motion  led,  of  course,  to  no 
result. 

Another  expedition  was  xmdertaken  against  the  Veneti,  a 
seafaring  people  about  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  for  which 
Caesar  had  a  fleet  built  in  that  river.  This  war,  like  all  his 
Gallic  wars,  was  carried  on  with  great  cruelty,  and  the  Veneti 
were  conquered.  Soon  after  his  fraudulent  treatment  of  the 
Usipetes  and  Tenchteri,  he  undertook  his  first  invaaon  of 
Britain,  which  had  long  been  known  under  this  name.  The 
Phoenicians  of  Gades  traded  with  Britain  on  account  of  its  tin 
mines  in  Cornwall,  which  are  the  only  ones  in  Europe,  with 
some  insigmficant  exceptions  in  the  Harz  mountains  and  the 
Saxon  part  of  the  Erzgebirge.^  Britain  was  believed  to  be  a 
perfectly  inaccessible  country,  though,  besides  the  Phoeniciana 
of  Gades,  the  Veneti  also  carried  on  a  considerable  commerce 
with  the  Britons.^  The  tin  trade  was  also  carried  on  either 
entirely  by  sea,  by  way  of  Gades,  or  by  land^  by  way  of  Nar- 
boime  and  Nantes.  None  of  the  inland  and  northern  parts  of 
Britain,  however,  were  ever  visited.  It  flattered  the  fancy  oi 
Caesar  to  subdue  this  country  which  no  enemy  had  yet  set  hia 
foot  within.  Much  booty  he  could  not  expect,  and  the  tin 
district  was  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  country.  Kent  and 
Sussex  which  he  entered  were  the»  exceedingly  poor,  and  had 
neither  gold  nor  silver,  whereas  the  Gauls  poosesaed  great 
quantities  of  the  fonnei:  metal.    The  success  of  hia  undertaking 

*  Flntarch,  Caesar,  22;  Appian,  Ve  JRehita  Gall,  18. 

*  Tia  oceun  dsewh^re  only  in  tiie  East  Indies,  in  the  pemnsala  of  Malacca 
and  the  ialand  of  Baoca.  All  the  tm  which  the  ancienta  uaed  aeenis  to  have 
come  from  Britain,  for  there  is  nothing  to  sngg«!  that  they  received  it  from 
India.  It  was  used  for  the  purpose,  of  alloying  copper,  the  nae  of  ealansane  for 
the  same  purpose  being  a  later  discovery.  How  ancient  the  art  of  founding  bronze 
must  hare  been,  may  be  inferred  from  its  being  mentioaed  in  the  description  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon  and  the  taliflniacle;  and  this  art  presa^Kosea  the  use  of 
tin.— N.  •  Caesar,  Pe  Bell,  Gall,  iü.  8. 
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was  veiy  insignificant,  and  he  nearly  lost  his  fleet.  The  ships 
were  badly  built,  and  the  Komans  were  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  that  part  of  the  ocean  where,  especially  in  the  Bxitish 
chanixel|  the  tides  are  so  strong.  Caesar,  however,  landed  in 
Britain,  defeated  the  half-naked  and  badly  armed  baxbariana, 
and  accepted  their  apparent  submission,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
return  to  Gaul.  He  afterwards  made  a  second  attempt,  but 
with  little  better  success  than  the  first  time,  though  in  the 
second  invasion  he  penetrated  beyond  the  river  Thames,  pro^ 
bably  somewhere  above  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Windsor;  but,  having  received  some  hostages,  he  returned  to 
Gaul,  and  no  sooner  had  he  quitted  the  island  than  the  su1> 
mission  of  the  Britons  ceased. 

Caesar  twice  crossed  the  ](lhine  in  our  neighbourhood  [Bonn], 
once  against  the  Sigambri,  and  a  second  time  against  the 
Suevi,  but  neither  of  these  expeditions  yielded  any  advanta^ 
geous  results,  a  thing  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  but 
it  is  very  surprinng  that  it  was  possible  for  a  Boman  army  to 
penetrate  into  those  wild  ooimtriee,  where  a  forest  extended, 
without  interruption,  from  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  to  the  in- 
terior of  Poland,  The  Westerwald  is  really  the  Western  part 
of  that  immense  forest«  and  was  for  a  time  the  southern  firon- 
tier  between  the  Grermans  and  Celts.  It  cannot  have  been 
booty,  but  only  ambition,  that  tempted  Caesar  to  make  con«» 
quests  on  the  east  of  the  Bhine. 

While  Caesar  was  in  Britain,  the  oppression  and  licentious* 
ness  of  the  soldiers  caused  the  great  insurrection  of  the 
Eburones  under  Ambiorix,  which  was  at  first  completely  sue«» 
cessful.  The  Eburones  destroyed  one  whole  Boman  legion, 
under  L.  Titurius,  while  anoth^  under  the  command  of 
Q.  Cicero  was  brought  into  great  danger;  and  would  probably 
have  been  annihilated  had  not  Caesar  returned  firom  his  some* 
what  Quixotic  expedition  to  Britain.  The  Aquitanians»  on 
the  other  hand,  were  subdued  by  M.  Crassus.  Caesar  was  thus 
master  of  all  Gaul  when  he  entered  on  the  seventh  year  of  his 
proconsulship;  but  a  great  insurrection  now  broke  out  among 
tribes  which  had  before  been  the  Mends  of  the  Bomans.  It 
was  headed  by  Vercingetorix.  The  description  of  this  war 
is  in  the  highest  degree  worth  reading,  on  account  of  the 
horrors  which  attended  it;  the  fury  and  immense  exertions 
with  which  the  struggle  was  carried  on  on  both  sides,  and 
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especially  on  account  of  the  proofi  which  it  affords  of  CaesarV 
greatness  as  a  general.  His  military  superiority  enabled  him 
to  destroy  numberless  hosts  of  the  enemy.  He  does  not  ^ve 
a  detailed  account  of  the  operations,  yet  it  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  seventh  book,  which  consists  of  ninety  chapters.  The 
whole  country,  from  the  Saone  to  the  ocean  and  from 
the  Loire  to  the  Cevennes,  was  in  arms.  The  war  was 
conducted  by  the  Aedui  and  Arvemi,  who  had  formerly 
always  been  rivals,  but  the  Aedui  joined  the  insurrection 
later  than  the  Arvemi.  Vercingetorix,  an  Arvemian,  had 
the  supreme  command,  and  was  worthy  of  his  post.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  was  accompanied  with  acts  of 
great  cruelty  and  savageness.  At  Genabum,  the  modem  Or- 
kans, all  the  Eomans  were  put  to  the  sword.  Caesar  was  at 
the  lime  in  the  north ;  but  he  quickly  assembled  his  troops  and 
marched  to  the  south,  and  the  Belgians,  notwithstanding  the 
opportunity  they  now  had  for  shaking  off  the  Boman  yoke, 
remained  perfectly  quiet.  Caesar  conquered  Orleans,  and  took 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  the  Romans.  He  then  captured 
Avaricum  (Bourges),  after  a  long  siege  and  a  brave  defence  on 
the  part  of  its  inhabitants,  and  advanced  into  the  interior  of 
Auvergne.  The  war  was  carried  on  for  a  long  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gergovia,  above  Clermont.  Here  Caesar 
Suffered  a  defeat:  one  legion  was  cut  off  and  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege.  As  the  Aedui  likewise  now  revolted,  the  war 
was  transferred  to  Alesia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Autun  and 
Langres,  in  the  country  of  the  Aedui.  Many  thousand  Gauls 
flocked  to  Alesia.  Caesar  besieged  it  with  all  the  military  arts 
that  he  could  devise.  The  great  Vercingetorix  pressed  him 
on  the  other  side  with  a  very  powerful  army.  The  issue  of 
the  contest  was  very  uncertain.  Caesar  himself,  on  one  occasion, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Gauls;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  a 
piece  of  good  luck,  or  to  the  work  of  Providence,  that  he 
escaped,  through  the  folly  of  a  Gaul.  This  is  the  account 
which  Caesar  himself  afterwards  gave  of  the  affair^;  but 
it  is  more  probable,  that  it  was  an  occurrence  similar  to 
that  which  happened  to  Napoleon,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1800;  when,  being  on  a  reconnoitering  excursion  with  his 
staff,  he  fell  in  with  an  Austrian  patrol,  the  officer  of  which' 
was  induced  by  bribes  to  let  his  prisoners  escape.  When 
^  Senr.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  xi.  743. 
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&mme  had  reached  its  highest  point  at  Alesia,  and  the 
tioope  who  were  sent  to  its  relief  became  desponding  and  dis- 
persed, Vercingetorix,  whom  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  antiquity,  had  the  magnanimity  to  come  forward  among 
the  citizens  of  Alesia,  and  to  request  them  to  deliver  him  up 
to  the  enemy  as  the  author  of  the  war,  and  advised  them 
to  endeavour  to  save  their  own  Hves.  This  was  done  ac- 
cordingly, and  Vercingetorix  surrendered  himself  When 
he  appeared  before  Caesar,  he  reminded  him  of  their  former 
acquaintance  and  mutual  esteem;  but  Caesar  here  again  acted 
badly.  He  ought  to  have  treated  his  enemy  in  a  different 
manner  firom  that  which  the  Romans  had  adopted  towards  C. 
Pontius:  he  ought  to  have  been  more  than  a  Boman,  and 
have  kept  him  somewhere  in  libera  custodia;  instead  of  this, 
however^  he  ordered  him  to  be  chained^  and  dragged  hirr^ 
about  with  him  imtil  his  triumph,  and  afterwards  had  him  put 
to  death. 

Afier  Caesar  had  gained  this  victory,  there  occurred  some 
trifling  insurrections,  and  the  Belgians  also  now  began  to  stir 
when  it  was  too  late;  the  Bellovaci,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beauvais  and  Chartres,  also  rose,  but  it  was  an  easy  matter  for 
Caesar  to  conquer  them.  In  these  occurrences  we  cannot  help 
seeing  the  finger  of  Providence,  which  made  Bome  great,  and 
intended  to  bring  all  the  then  known  nations  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Bome.  The  subject-nations  always  acted  either  too  early 
or  too  late.  Had  Vercingetorix  deferred  the  insurrection  of  the 
Gauls  but  a  few  years,  and  waited  tiU  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  Gauls  might  have  recovered 
their  freedom;  whereas  now  their  strength  had  become  ex- 
hausted, and  during  the  time  of  the  civil  war  no  one  was 
able  to  move. 


LECTURE  XCVI. 

When  his  term  of  office  in  Gaul  was  coming  to  a  close,  Caesar's 
relations  to  the  republic  were  so  unfortunate,  that  it  was  beyond 
human  power  to  end  them  in  a  happy  or  satis&ctory  manner. 
VOL.  ni.  E 
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It  had  been  difficult  eyen  for  Scipio,  after  his  victory  to  live 
as  a  true  citizen  in  the  republic^  and  to  know  what  Hue  of  con- 
duct to  adopt;  but  the  difficulty  was  infinitely  greater  for 
Caesar,  who  had  for  a  series  of  years  been  in  the  exercise  of  an 
unlimited  command  in  a  great  country,  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  act  like  a  sovereign  prince.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  thing  to  lay  aside  such  habits  when  they  axe  once  acquired» 
as  we  may  see  even  in  the  far  less  important  circumstances  of 
ordinary  life,  where  the  termination  of  a  certaiii  position,  and 
the  transition  to  another,  are  connected  with  incredible  diffi- 
culties. All  that  Caesar  could  law&lly  obtain  was  a  second 
consulship,  which  he  felt  would  confer  on  him  nothing  but  an 
empty  honour,  for  what  could  he  have  done  with  himself  and 
the  republic?  He  might,  it  is  true,  have  withdrawn  fix>m 
public  life,  and  employed  his  time  in  the  cultivation  and  exer- 
cise of  his  great  mental  powers.  He  had  not  been  at  Rome 
for  the  last  ten  years;  for  had  he  gone  thither,  his  imperium 
would  have  ceased:  and  all  that  he  had  heard  of  Rome,  and  of 
those  who  had  the  power  in  their  hands,  made  him  only  hate 
and  demise  the  government.  Even  if  he  had  merely  lived  among 
those  m»i,  many  of  whom  were  really  bad,  he  could  not  have 
borne  all  their  pretensions  and  insolence:  the  state  of  things 
was  in  short  so  complicated,  that  no  one  could  anticipate  a 
happy  solution  of  the  difficulties.  We  cannot  blame  those  men 
who  thought  with  horror  of  the  consequences  if  Caesar  should 
acquire  the  supreme  power  in  the  republic;  but  his  opponents, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  shewed 
towards  him  every  sjonptom  of  hostility,  which  must  have  pro- 
voked him  in  the  highest  d^ree.  Even  as  early  as  the  year 
701,  the  consul,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
insulting  Caesar.  On  one  occasion,  a  magistrate  o£  Como  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  whom  Caesar,  by  virtue  of  ^  right  which 
had  been  transferred  to  him,  had  shortly  before  given  the  Roman 
franchise^  came  to  Rome;  and  although  the  man  was  perfectly 
innocent,  Marcellus  had  him  flogged,  as  though  he  had  been 
the  lowest  provincial,  merely  to  insult  Caesar.^  This  was  a 
significant  hint  to  Caesar  himself. 

In  the  following  year,  700,  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  nephew 
of  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  was  consul  with  L.  Aemilius  Paullus. 
In  the  same  year,  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  the  son  of  the  consul  of 
1  Flakarch,  Caw.  29;  Appian,  De  Bel!.  Civil,  il  26. 
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the  same  name,  wa«  tribune  of  the  people.  Among  Cicero's 
lett«ra,  there  are  some  addressed  to  him  by  Curio,  a  m^n  of 
great  talent,  but  of  the  most  decided  profligacy  and  immorality. 
This  judgment  is  surely  not  too  severe.  He  had  at  first  be- 
longed to  the  Pompeian  party,  wifli  which  he  was  connected  by 
ties  of  relationship  and  by  other  oircumstaHces ;  and  he  was 
considered  the  most  hostile  and  decided  among  the  adversaries 
of  Caesar.  But  the  latter  knew  that  Curio  was  overwhelmed 
with  debts,  which  amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million  sterling. 
This  gives  us  a  notion  of  the  extent  of  private  property  at  that 
time;  for  a  noble  Boman  might,  without  difficulty,  obtain  the 
means  to  pay  a  debt  like  that,  if  he  received  aü  imperium.  Caesar 
is  said  to  have  paid  Curio's  debts,  and  to  have  thus  gained  him 
over  to  his  side.  In  the  same  manner,  Caeäar  bought  over  the 
consul  L.  Aemilius  Paullus  with  an  enormous  siun.*  Such  pro- 
ceedings afford  some  insight  into  the  state  of  anarchy  in  the 
administration  of  the  provinces.  The  time  for  rendering  an 
aooount  was  when  the  proconsul  returned  from  his  province, 
and  had  celebrated  his  triumph.  This  had  been  the  case  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  still  remained  so,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  number  of  years  during  which  he  had  been  invested 
with  the  imperium;  but  the  account  required  of  him  related 
only  to  the  sums  which  the  senate  had  granted  to  him  out  of 
the  aerarium.  The  proconsul  had  to  prove  that  the  soldiers  had 
received  their  pay,  and  had  no  ßirther  claims  upon  the  repub- 
lic. People  had  expected  at  first  that  Curio  would  direct  his 
power  as  tribune  against  Caesar.  But  he  was  exceedingly 
clever  and  adroit,  and  assumed  an  appearance  of  neutmlity :  he 
at  first  did  use  his  power  against  Caesar ;  he  then  directed  it 
against  both  Pompey  and  Caesar*;  and  at  length  he  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  openly  declared  for  the  latter. 

In  the  following  year,  Caesar's  proconsular  imperium  was  to 
terminate,  and  he  now  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a 
second  consuldiip;  but,  as  he  wished  previously  to  celebrate  his 
triumph,  he  would  not  disband  his  army,  just  as  Pompey  had 
done  after  the  war  against  Mithridates;  for  no  Roman  general 

*  Appian,  De  Beä.  Civil  ii  26;  Flatarch,  Caes,  29;  Saetonms,  Caes,  29; 
DUm  Caathu,  xL  60;  VeU.  Paterc  it  48;  Yal.  Maximns,  ix.  1,  6.  With 
duB  mm,  Paalliis  built  the  Badlica  PavlU  in  the  Forom.  The  splendid  columns 
of  the  chnreh  of  St  Paul,  which  perished  in  the  fire  of  1823,  undoubtedly 
once  belonged  to  this  basilica,  as  Nibby  belieres. — N.  Comp.  Bunsen,  Beschreib, 
der  Stadt  Rom,  toL  üi.  pt.  2.  p.  llO. 
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could  triumph  without  his  army;  according  to  some  irregular 
custom  which  had  been  established  in  the  seventh  century,  he 
demanded  to  become  a  candidate  while  he  was  in  his  province 
with  the  imperium.    He  then  intended  after  his  election  to 
return  with  his  army  to  Borne,  celebrate  his  triumph,  and  thai 
disband  his  army.     In  order  to  prevent  such  irregularities,  it 
had  been  ruled,  we  do  not  know  when,  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  sue  for  the  consulship,  while  at  the  head  of  an 
army.    His  opponents,  therefore,  required  him  to  lay  down 
his  imperium,  as  he  might  afterwards  petition  for  a  prolonga- 
tion, and  to  disband  his  troops,  a  demand  which  was  equivalent 
to  asking  him  to  renounce  his  triumph.     He  was  to  come  to 
Rome  as  a  private  person,  and  in  that  character  sue  for  the 
consulship;  but  he  was  convinced  that  his  life  would  be  lost 
if  he  complied  with  this  demand.     Now,  the  proposal   of 
Curio  was,  that  both  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  lay  down 
their  imperium,  disband  their  armies,  and  come  to  Some  in 
the  character  of  private  citizens.    This  was  the  &irest  proposal 
that  could  have  been  made,  but  Pompey's  party  replied  that 
his  imperium  had  a  longer  period  yet  to  last  than  that  of 
Caesar,  and  that  therefore  the  two  men  could  not  be  placed  on 
a  footing  of  equality.     It  was  a  misfortune  for  Rome  that 
Pompey,  who  was  then  severely  ill,  did  not  die,  as  his  firiends 
apprehended.     He  was  so  popular,  or  perhaps  so  much  feared, 
that  all  Italy  offered  up  prayers  for  his  recovery.     Pompey 
assumed  the  appearance  of  being  ready  to  yield,  but  lamented 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  Curio.    When  Curio 
put  the  question  to  the  vote,  as  to  whether  both  were  to  lay 
down  their  imperium,  an  immense  majority  of  370  senators 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  while  only  twenty-two  voted 
against  it.'     But  the  consul  Marcellus  rejected  the  decree; 
the  state  was  in  perfect  anarchy  and  dissolution.    Marcellus 
was  a  champion  for  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  never- 
theless he  refused  to  acknowledge  that  authority:  the  supporters 
of  Pompey  decried  rebellion,  while  they  themselves  were 
the  worst  revolutionists,  whe^iever  things  did  not  go  on  as 
they  wished.     It  is  generally  observed  that,  when  the  govern- 
ment displeases  the  &ction  which  claims  for  itself  the  title  of 
supporter  of  the  government,  that  fiiction  immediately  calls  upon 
the  people  to  revolt,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  preach  regicide, 
'  Appian,  De  B^  Gv.  il  SO. 
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as  De  Lamennais  has  done  in  his  last  work.  I  have  heard 
persons  of  the  draite  in  France  speak  like  Jacobins,  at  a  time 
when  they  reckoned  upon  leading  the  populace:  they  asserted 
that  the  commonest  people  possessed  an  incredible  degree  of 
intelligence^  that  thej  evinced  the  highest  interest  in  the 
pnblic  good,  just  like  the  best-educated  persons,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  humbly  to  defend  the  holy  cause  with  the 
assistance  of  the  lowest  classes«  The  optimates  of  Borne,  or 
the  &ction  of  Pompey,  were  persons  of  precisely  the  same 
kind;  they  were  ihorough  poptdaciers.  Curio  had  not  indeed 
made  his  reasonable  proposal  £x>m  any  honourable  motive,  for 
he  saw  no  help  for  himself  except  in  the  ruin  of  the  state; 
but  the  Pompeian  party  too  wished  for  confusion. 

Among  the  tribunes  of  the  year  following,  there  were  some 
detestable  persons  who  had  sold  themselves  body  and  soul  to 
Caesar,  and  among  them  was  the  frightful  M.  Antony,  afterwards 
the  triumvir.  The  senate  had  abeady  given  Pompey  the  com- 
mand to  raise  an  army  in  Italy  for  the  protection  of  the 
republic,  but  through  his  want  of  resolution  he  effected  nothing. 
On  the  Ist  of  January  of  the  year  703  the  question  was  again 
discussed  in  the  senate,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  about  the 
provinces.  The  party  of  Pompey  was  predominant:  he  had 
troops  in  the  city,  and  through  his  influence  it  was  resolved 
that  Caesar  should  be  commanded  to  lay  down  his  imperimn. 
The  tribunes  opposed  the  decree,  which  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do^  but  they  were  not  listened  to,  and  the  consuls 
had  recourse  to  personal  threats  against  them.  The  fear  of 
the  tribunes  only  made  them  worse;  and,  perhaps  exaggerat- 
ing the  danger,  they  fled  from  Rome  to  Caesar,  who  was 
then  at  Ravenna,  on  the  frontier  of  his  province  of  Cisalpine 
GauL* 

The  people  at  Rome,  and  especially  Pompey  and  his 
party,  believed  the  most  absurd  reports,  which  told  them 
exactly  the  contrary  of  what  was  really  the  case.  It  was 
thus  reported  and  believed  that  Caesar's  soldiers  were  highly 
discontented  and  wished  to  be  disbanded,  that  they  were 
enraged  against  Caesar  for  keeping  them  in  arms  so  long 
without  necessity,  and  that  they  were  not  numerous,  and 

*  This  appears  rery  straogCf  as  all  the  country  south  of  the  river  Po  had  ihe 
Boman  ftsnchue,  so  that  Caesar's  province  comprised  a  large  district  which  was 
completely  Boman. — ^N. 
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completely  exhausted  bj  their  long  and  difficult  senrice. 
All  these  things  and  many  moie  were  finnly  believed, 
because  people  wished  them  to  be  true.  Caesar,  indeed,  had 
not  more  than  6000  foot  and  300  horse  with  him^,  partly  be- 
cause he  wished  not  to  frighten  the  people  of  the  province,  and 
partly  because  he  did  not  like  to  evacuate  Gaul;  but  now,  when 
he  heard  of  the  last  decree  of  the  senate,  and  when  the  arrival 
of  the  tribunes  enabled  him  to  make  up  his  mind,  he  gave 
orders  that  all  his  troops  should  break  up  and  join  him.  It  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  the  Gauls,  who  had  revolted  at  the 
time  when  there  were  eight  or  ten  legions  in  their  country,  now 
remained  so  perfectly  quiet;  but  their  intention  probably  was 
to  allow  the  Komans  to  destroy  their  own  strength,  and  then  to 
rise  against  them.  Caesar  had,  before  this  time,  given  up  to  the 
senate,  two  legions,  which  were  to  be  sent  to  Syria.  He  had 
offered,  even  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  disband  his  army,  with 
the  exception  of  two  legions,  or  even  one;  to  resign  his  pro- 
vince of  Transalpine  and  Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  to  retain  only 
Dlyricum  and  Gallia  Cispadana,  if  Pompey  would  lay  down 
his  Imperium  in  like  manner;  but  all  proposals  were  rejected, 
Pompey's  case  was  not  to  be  touched  upon  at  all ;  and  hypocrisy 
insisted  on  the  letter  of  the  decree  being  obeyed. 

When  the  tribunes  arrived  at  Savenna,  and  Caesar  received 
the  command  of  the  senate  to  return  to  Borne  and  give  up  his 
army  to  his  successor,  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  he  feared  lest 
on  his  arrival  at  Home  he  should  be  brought  to  trial;  his  pas- 
sion gained  the  upper  hand  aud  he  resolved  to  break  up.  He 
marched  towards  Bimini.  On  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the 
river  Bubicon  (the  bridge  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cesena,  beyond  Bimini)^,  he  hesitated  for  a  while,  doubt- 
ful whether  he  should  sacrifice  himself  or  venture  upon  the 
unconstitutional  act;  he  was  probably  actuated  more  by  the 
desire  to  save  himself  than  to  rule;  at  length,  however,  he 
crossed  the  river,  and  Bimini  opened  its  gates  to  him.  This 
was  an  unexpected  event,  for  his  enemies  had  made  no  prepa- 
rations in  those  districts,  and  confidently  believed  that  the 
soldiers  would  desert  Caesar  and  join  Pompey,  whose  popula- 

»  Caesar,  De  Bell  CivU,  I  7.  12;  Plutarch,  Caes.  82,  Poa^.  60;  Appian, 
De  Bell  Civil  iL  32. 

'  There  are  several  small  rivers  in  that  district,  and  the  inhahitants  dispute  as 
to  which  is  the  Rubicon« — N. 
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rity  WM  thought  to  be  «till  as  great  as  it  had  been  before.  But 
things  had  assamed  a  comjdetolj  different  aspect;  and  Pompey 
had  lost  his  position  in  publio  estimation.  The  soldiers  of 
Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  shared  the  ambition  of  their  com« 
mander,  for  ihej  knew  well  that  they  had  fought  in  greater 
wars  and  batdes  than  those  of  Pompej.  We  can  scarcely  ima- 
gine a  more  remarkable  c<mtra0t  than  that  between  the  state  of 
of  Italy  l^irty  yeais  before,  and  the  condition  which  it  presented 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war.  The  Italian  allies  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  wars  of  the  time  of  Sulla,  which  had  been 
carried  on  for  nearly  three  years  between  the  two  great 
parties  which  divided  Italy;  on  the  advance  of  Caesar's  small 
army,  no  one  moved  a  finger.  His  cohorts,  which  were 
few  in  number,  quickly  overran  all  Italy;  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  municipia  and  other  places  were  as  unwarlike  then 
as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  One  of  the  causes  of  Caesar's 
success  may  also  have  been  the  circumstance,  that  Sulla's 
legions  in  the  military  colonies  were  more  inclined  to  side 
with  the  great  general  than  with  Pompey ;  but  the  main  cause 
was  the  total  absence  of  all  feeling.  No  one  had  any  interest  in 
the  success  of  either  party;  for  the  people  had  gradually  become 
convinced  that  it  was  useless  to  fight  for  justice,  and  their 
condition  was  so  sad  that  no  one  had  anything  to  protect  or  to 
lose.  Persons  of  a  military  dispositicm  had  some  reason  for 
supporting  Caesar;  but  for  Pompey  no  one  could  feel  any 
enthusiasm.  Nobody  had  suspected  that  things  would  come 
to  this.  Pompey  had  hoped  to  make  an  impression  by  vaunting 
phrases:  he  had  declared  that  he  need  only  stamp  the  ground 
with  his  foot  to  raise  up  an  army;  but  when  the  tidings  arrived 
that  Caesar  was  advancing  on  the  Flaminian  road,  Pompey 
and  all  the  senators  could  think  of  nothing  but  flight.  They 
had  no  other  army  than  the  small  one  of  L.  Domitius,  who 
was  to  have  gone  to  Gaul  and  to  have  received  the  army 
of  Caesar,  which  was  now  advancing  irresistibly  towards 
the  city. 

Cicero  who  had  sometime  before  returned  from  Cilicia,  now 
endeavoured  to  act  as  mediator;  but  no  one  listened  to  his 
counsels,  though  they  were  the  best  and  most  wholesome  that 
could  be  given;  and  in  fitct,  if  peace  had  been  possible,  it 
could  have  been  established  only  on  Cicero's  plan.  The  party 
of  Pompey  fiincicd  that  they  could  not  and  ought  not  to  defend 
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themselves  at  Eome,  and  tbat  they  ought  to  allow  Caesar  to 
act  in  Italy  as  he  pleased,  because  he  would  be  sure  to  incur 
the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  thus  call  forth  a  reaction  against 
himself.  Pompey  had  seven  legions  in  Spain,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Afranius  and  M.  Petreius;  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  firom  that  countiy,  but 
that  firesh  forces  ought  to  be  concentrated  in  Greece,  and  money 
raised  in  the  East.  A&ica  was,  like  Spain,  .occupied  by  his 
party,  and  it  was  confidently,  hoped  that  Gaul  also  would  rise 
against  Caesar;  and  the  Pompeian  party  thus  calculated,  to 
their  great  satis&ction,  that  Caesar  would  work  out  his  own 
ruin  in  Italy. 

Pompey  went  to  Brundusium.  The  army  of  L.  Domitius 
was  besieged  by  Caesar  in  Corfinium.  Even  here  the  state  of 
pubHc  opinion  became  manifest,  for  Domitius  was  forsaken  by 
his  troops,  who  capitulated  for  themselves,  and  obtained  a  £ree 
permission  to  depart;  most  of  them,  however,  went  over  to 
serve  in  the  ranks  of  Caesar,  and  the  rest  were  allowed  to  go 
whither  they  pleased.  Caesar  thus  rendered  it  easy  for  every 
one  to  take  up  arms  for  him  or  to  remain  quiet.  He  was  ex- 
pected at  Bome  with  the  utmost  fear.  Cicero's  letters  of  this 
period  are  particularly  interesting  and  instructive;  they  shew 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pompeian  faction,  for  whosoever  wished  to 
remain  at  Some  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  his  countiy; 
it  was  proclaimed  that  no  neutrality  would  be  recognised,  and 
that  after  the  victory  every  one  who  had  not  joined  the  camp  of 
Pompey  should  be  proscribed.  Caesar,  however,  did  not  goto 
Bome,  but  marched  from  Corfinimn  to  Brundusium.  Pompey 
had  wished  to  keep  Brundusium,  in  order  to  have  a  place  of 
arms  and  a  landing-place  for  his  fleet,  in  case  Caesar  should  go 
to  Spain.  The  Pompeian  party  undoubtedly  imagined  that 
Caesar  would  not  venture  upon  a  siege,  as  he  had  scarcely  any 
ships,  whereas  the  whole  of  the  eastern  world  with  its  fleet  was 
at  the  command  of  Pompey,  who  collected  his  fleet  in  the  port 
of  Brundusium.  Caesar  was  obliged  to  attack  him;  and  he  did 
it  with  such  resolution  and  energy;  that  Pompey  thought  it 
necessary  to  quit  the  town  and  cross  over  to  lUyricum.  This 
step  afforded  Caesar  immense  advantages,  for  Bnmdusiumhad 
hitherto  been  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the  Sullanian  party,  of 
which  Pompey  was  the  representative. 

Caesar  now  went  to  Bome,  where  he  acted  as  absolute  master. 
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He  had  the  treasury  broken  open,  as  the  keys  were  concealed: 
he  appointed  magistrates  and  disposed  of  eyerything  like  a 
soyereign  monarch.  The  opposition  of  the  tribune,  L.  Metellus 
and  of  his  fiiends,  who  intended  to  act  a  comedy  of  liberty, 
was  put  down  without  much  ceremony.  Before  Caesar's  arrival, 
everybody  at  Bome  had  apprehended  that  the  nephew  of  Marius 
would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  imde;  but  he  did  not  act 
with  harshness  towards  any  one.  All  who  were  at  Borne  and 
trusted  to  him,  were  perfectly  safe  so  &r  as  he  coidd  secure 
them;  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  where 
everything  was  not  under  his  personal  control.  Many  of  his 
soldiers  and  their  officers  were  guilty  of  great  atrocities;  and 
public  opinion  in  those  places  began  to  turn  against  Caesar. 

After  having  hastily  made  the  most  necessary  arrangements 
at  Borne,  he  marched  through  southern  Gaul  into  Spain.  The 
generals  of  Pompey  did  not  even  come  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees 
to  meet  their  enemy;  they  had  seven  legions,  and  were  &r 
superior  to  him  in  the  number  of  their  forces.  Caesar  had  left 
troops  to  besiege  Marseilles,  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary, 
for  the  town  would  have  remained  neutral;  but  he  may  have 
owed  the  town  a  grudge  for  something  it  had  done  before,  and 
he  demanded  of  its  inhabitants  the  recognition  of  his  party.  As 
they  refused  compliance,  he  left  two  legates  to  lay  siege  to 
the  place.  This  siege,  which  is  accurately  described  by  Caesar 
in  the  second  book  of  his  History  of  the  Civil  War,  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  mode  of  besieging  a  town  employed 
at  that  time,  which  was  very  different  from  the  Greek  method. 
After  a  long  siege,  and  not  till  Caesar's  return  from  Spain, 
the  town  was  compelled  to  surrender.  He  did  not  destroy  the 
town^  nor  treat  the  inhabitants  with  cruelty,  but  only  made 
them  give  up  their  arms,  and  deprived  them  for  a  time  of 
their  free  constitution.  The  triumph  over  them  was  very 
disgraceftd,  for  the  Massilians  had  always  been  cordial  allies 
of  the  Bomans. 

Afranius  and  Petreius  were  stationed  at  Ilerda  in  Catalonia. 
Caesar  brought  all  his  military  talent  uito  play  against  them, 
but  conquered  them  in  reality  by  his  own  kindness  of  heart; 
for  he  caused  so  great  a  desertion  among  the  enemy's  troops, 
that  in  the  end  their  commanders  were  obliged  to  capitulate. 
Afranius,  an  insignificant  person,  was  the  first  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  negotiations«     Petreius,  on  the  other 
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hand,  would  hear  aothing  of  it,  and  even  inflicted  severe 
puniftluneiits  upon  those  of  his  men  who  shewed  any  desire  to 
treat  with  Caesar,  But  his  opposition  was  of  no  ayaü;  and  as 
the  legions  would,  in  the  end,  have  completely  deserted  him, 
the  legates  capitulated  for  themselves  and  M.  Yarro,  on  con- 
dition of  theb  evacuating  Spain.  The  soldiers  who  were 
unwilling  to  serve  in  the  armj  of  the  conqueror  obtained  a 
free  departure,  but  most  of  the  men  remained  with  Caesar, 
who  thus  became  at  onoe  master  of  all  Spain. 

Cato,  who  had  been  praetor  of  the  province  of  Sicily,  had 
1^  the  island;  and  after  his  withdrawal,  C.  Curio,  who  had 
the  command  against  him,  went  over  to  Africa,  where  he  was 
opposed  by  the  Pompeian  commander,  Attius  Varus,  and  the 
Numidian  long,  Juba,  who  was  a  client  of  Pompey.  This 
expedition  of  Curio  came  to  a  deplorable  end.  He  had  taken 
two  legions  to  Africa;  but  desertion  among  his  troops,  his  own 
unsldlfrd  management,  and  various  misfortunes,  brought  about 
his  defeat  and  death  in  a  battle  against  King  Juba.  The 
remainder  of  his  troops  dispersed,  most  of  them  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  only  a  few  returned  to  Sicily. 

On  his  return  to  Borne,  Caesar  was  made  dictator,  but  the 
form  in  which  the  appointment  was  made  is  not  the  same  in 
aU  accounts."^ '  Ji»-  did  every  thing  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  within  a  very  sn(^  time  made  the  most  necessary  regula- 
tions at  Bome,  enacted  several  welcome  laws,  some  of  which 
were  very  reasonable;  as,  for  instance,  the  one  by  which  debts 
were  made  to  represent  property,  and  which  prevented  money 
retaining  its  original  value,  when  the  value  of  other  property 
had  &llen.  With  this  view  he  appointed  a  commission  to 
determine  the  value  which  landed  property  had  had  previously 
to  the  Civil  War,  and  ordained  that  creditors  should  accept 
such  lands  as  pajrment  for  their  outstanding  debts  at  the  value 
determined  by  the  commissioners.  I  also  believe  the  statc- 
ment^  that  he  deducted  the  interest  already  paid,  to  be  cor- 
rect, for  it  was  a  thing  which  had  often  been  done  before.  A 
number  of  other  measures  were  likewise  calculated  to  supply 
real  wants;  and  he  introduced  them  because  he  felt  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  do  so.     After  his  army  had  returned  from  Spain 

1  Caesar,  De  Beü.  Civil  ii.  21,  iii  1 ;  Dion  Cassins,  xli.  36 ;  Appian,  De  Beü. 
Civil,  ii.  48;  Plutarch,  Caes,  37;  Cicero,  ad  Attic,  ix.  15. 
*  Sueton.  Cae$ar,  42. 
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to  Italy,  and  new  legions  had  been  formed  out  of  thofle  who 
liad  deaerted  to  him,  Caesar  marched  towards  Brunduaium 
to  attack  Pompej.  It  was  now  nearly  a  twelvemonth  since 
Pompeyhad  quitted  Borne.  He  had  not  only  collected  the 
Somans  firom  all  parts  of  the  empire  and  formed  them  into 
camps,  but  had  also  an  eztoiordinary  number  of  auxilia,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  he  had  a  large  fleet  by  which  he  com- 
manded the  sea,  and  to  which  Caesar  had  nothing  to  oppose; 
but  unf<»tuoately  for  Pompey,  his  generals  shewed  great 
awkwardness  in  conducting  tixe  war. 


LECTURE  XCVII. 

PoMPET  had  spent  the  winter  at  Thessalonica,  and  his  army 
in  Macedonia;  but  his  main  .strength  consisted  in  Ixis  fleet« 
The  Bhodians,  as  well  as  many  other  states  and  subject-towns 
in  Greece,  still  possessed  their  fleets,  and  all  these,  together 
with  that  of  Egypt,  were  at  the  disposal  of  Pompey.  M. 
Calpumius  Bibulus,  who  had  been  Caesar's  colleague  in  the 
consulship,  had  the  supreme  command  of  the  united  fleet. 
As  Caesar  had  scarcely  any  ships,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would 
be  imposffible  for  him  to  cross  the  Adriatic  with  an  army,  and 
that,  as  some  had  been  forced  to  do  in  former  times,  he  woxdd 
be  obliged  to  march  through  Dalmatia,  where  he  would  be 
opposed  by  Pompey's  ablest  general,  M.  Octavius.  But  here 
again,  Caesar  endeavoured  to  act  in  an  imposing  manner,  and 
thereby  to  turn  the  balance  in  his  own  &vour.  Just  as  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  the  Rcnnans  had  not  been  afraid  to  sail  to 
Sicily,  although  the  Carthaginians  were  masters  of  the  sea,  so 
now  Caesar  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  any  ships  that 
could  be  got,  however  bad  they  were,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
crossing  over  into  Illyricum.  Bibulus  was  an  able  man,  and 
deserves  praise  for  his  personal  character,  for  he  did  his  duty; 
but  was  not  sufficiently  active  and  watchful.  Caesar's  whole 
conduct  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man.  Every 
great  general,  like  every  great  painter,  has  certain  peculiarities 
which  characterise  him,  just  as  much  as  every  man  is  charac- 
terised by  his  own  hand-writing.   Caesar's  peculiarity  was  that, 
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in  cases  when  a  quick  resolution  was  necessary  and  Us  forces 
were  not  jet  assembled,  he  always  ventured  upon  a  battle  with 
the  part  of  his  forces  which  was  ready  to  act,  in  order  to  gain 
a  firm  footing,  until  all  his  forces  should  be  collected.  This 
principle  he  followed  in  his  passage  to  Illyricum,  and  after- 
wards also  in  going  to  Egypt  and  AMca.  One  of  the  features 
of  a  truly  great  general  is  the  ability  to  calculate  the  magnitude 
of  what  he  ventures  to  undertake,  and  how  much  he  can  effect 
with  the  means  he  has.  Thus  Caesar  appeared  unexpectedly 
with  a  small  squadron  at  Oricum,  an  Epirot  or  Greek  town, 
on  the  southern  frontier  of  Illyricum,  in  the  comer  of  the 
Acroceraimian  Gulf.  Here  he  landed;  and  after  taking 
possession  of  the  place,  he  immediately  set  out  towards 
ApoUonia,  which  opened  its  gates  to  him;  for  his  mere  name 
was  the  great  herald  that  went  before  him,  and  no  one  sus- 
pected that  he  had  come  over  with  only  a  few  thousand  men. 
There  he  established  himself:  an  attempt  upon  Epidanmus  or 
Dyxrhachiiun,  however,  did  not  succeed  so  easily,  for  Pompey 
hastened  fix>m  his  winter  quarters,  and  endeavoured  to  repel 
or  surround  Caesar  with  his  numerous  forces.  As  Caesar's 
orders  that  the  troops  should  immediately  follow  him  from 
Italy,  where  they  were  assembled,  had  not  been  obeyed,  he 
was  in  great  difficulty,  and  he  himself  attempted  to  cross  over 
that  dangerous  and  stormy  part  of  the  sea  in  a  small  boat  of 
twelve  oars:  he  struggled  for  a  whole  day  against  storm  and 
waves;  but  the  thing  was  impracticable.  The  immediate 
execution  of  the  orders  he  had  given  to  his  officers  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence;  but  Gabinius  despairing  of  its 
possibility  disobeyed  them.  He  hesitated  at  first,  and  then 
commenced  his  march  round  the  Adriatic;  but  at  Salonae  in 
Dalmatia  he  fell  in  with  M.  Octavius,  and  was  defeated. 
M.  Antony,  however,  succeeded  in  passing  close  by  the  fleet 
of  Bibulus,  and  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  ships  reached  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Bibulus  had  been  taken  ill  and 
died  soon  afterwards. 

Although  his  forces  were  still  very  inferior  to  those  of 
Pompey,  Caesar  advanced  towards  Dyrrhachium,  and  ventured 
to  besiege  Pompey,  by  forming  lines  of  circumvallation  around 
the  plaoe.  This  was  an  undertaking  which  Pompey  could  not 
much  care  about,  as  he  received  his  supplies  -from  the  sea, 
while  Caesar,  who  had  no  such  means  of  providing  for  his 
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aimy,  was  obliged  to  forage  in  the  neighbouring  country.  He 
tried  to  bring  the  wartoadoseat  Dyrrhachium,  butwasunsuc- 
ceasful ;  and  when  he  made  an  attack  upon  the  place,  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.  Pompe  j  at  that  moment  shewed 
resolution :  he  gained  a  part  of  the  line  of  fortifications  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  besiegers,  and  thus  destroyed  the  block- 
ade. Caesar's  loss  on  tiiat  day  was  very  great;  his  soldiers  began 
to  despond,  and  he  himself  nearly  despaired  of  success.  The  sol- 
diers were  suffering  from  extreme  want  of  food,  and  lived  upon 
graas^  and  roots.  Caesar  himself  afterwards  said  that  he  had 
not  only  been  beaten  on  that  day,  but  that  Pompey  might 
have  decided  the  victory,  if  he  had  known  how  to  follow  up 
his  success.  This  opinion  is  quite  correct;  but  Pompey  had 
become  old  and  duU,  and  had  lost  the  power  to  justify  the 
enormous  pretensions  he  still  made. 

After  this  catastrophe,  Caesar  coidd  not  continue  the  war  at 
Dyrrhachiura ;  and  he  now  ventured  upon  an  expedition  which, 
if  it  had  failed,  would  have  been  mentioned  among  rash  and 
inconsiderate  acts,  such  as,  for  example,  tiie  expedition  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  to  Pultowa.     He  broke  up  firom 
Dyrrhachium  and  went  to  places  where  he  could  reckon  upon 
no  one,  and  where  he  had  to  conquer  every  inch  of  ground. 
Pompey  undoubtedly  expected  that  Caesar  would  return  to 
niyricum,  and  tiiere  join  his  other  troops:  but,  &r  from  doing 
this,  he  marched  towards  tiie  lofty  mountains  between  Epirus 
and  Thessaly,  and  advanced  irresistibly  as  &r  as  the  town  of 
Gomphi  in  Thessaly,  which  closes  the  pass  from  Janina  to 
Thessaly.    Gromphi  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  soldiers  now 
recovered  their  confidence  and  refreshed  tiiemselves  with  the 
rich  booty.     The  destruction  of  tiiis  town  induced  all  the 
Thessalians  to  surrender,  and  Caesar  obtained  provisions  in 
abundance.     Pompey  ought  now  to  have  returned  to  Italy :  tiie 
number  of  his  troops  &r  surpassed  that  of  his  enemy;  and  if  he 
had  had  any  judgment  he  would  have  made  himself  master  of 
Italy,  particularly  as  he  knew  that  a  portion  of  the  legions  in 
Spain,  which  had  heea  formed  out  of  tiie  troops  of  Afranius 
and  Petreius,  had  revolted  against  Caesar.    1£  Pompey  had  at 
that  time  established  himself,  witii  his  fleet,  in  Italy,  Caesar 
*  GraflB  must  be  taken  here  in  its  widest  sense,  meaning  salad.    In  tlie  sovib» 
people  fireqnentlj  live  upon  bread  and  salad,  with  some  Tinegar  and  oil,  and  the 
poor  of  diose  countries  are  perfectly  satisfied  and  happy, with  this  food.  Caesar*» 
troops  of  coarse  had  no  oil  or  rinegar. — N. 
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would  nefver  have  been  able  to  return  to  it.  But  Pompey  had 
no  resolution,  and  the  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  wer6 
beside  themselves  with  joy,  when  they  heard  that  Caesar  waa 
TOMvKing  towards  the  rootmtains,  where  they  thought  he 
would  be  caught  as  in  a  trap* 

Pompey,  therefore,  followed  Caesar  into  Thessaly,  where  the 
latter  had  akeady  taken  his  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  wealthy  town  of  Pharsalus;  and  here  the  hostile  armies  met 
each  other.  For  a  &w  days  they  only  manoeuvred;  as  Caesar 
was  in  want  of  provisions;  and  as  Pompey's  cavaliy  was  &t 
superior  to  that  of  Caesar,  the  position  of  the  latter  was  again 
very  difEicult.  The  advice  of  the  most  prudent  among  the 
friends  of  Pompey  was  to  wait  patiently,  and  gradually  to 
destroy  the  army  of  Caesar  by  famine,  desertion,  and  the  like. 
This  was  Pompey 's  own  opinion  also;  but  most  of  hia  officers 
and  friends  were  so  childish  and  intoxicated  with  their 
thoughts  of  victory,  that  they  considered  moderation  or  caution 
to  be  a  disgrace  to  themselves.  The  senators  in  the  camp  of 
Pompey,  who  were  quite  ignorant  of  war,  firmly  believed  that 
the  issue  (^  the  contest  was  already  decided,  and  discussed  the 
advantages  which  each  of  them  was  to  derive  from  the  victory. 
Like  the  French  emigrants  in  1792  at  CoUenz  and  in  Cham- 
pagne, those  senators  disputed,  for  example^  which  of  them  was 
to  have  Caesar's  office  of  pontiff,  and  which  was  to  obtain  this  or 
that  estate  after  the  proscriptions  which  they  intended  to  insti« 
tute  on  their  return  to  Italy;  these  and  similar  diq>utes  were 
carried  on  with  so  much  earnestness  ihat  they  even  gave 
rise  to  quarrels  among  the  senators^  Caesar  was  very 
anxious  to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  decision:  he  had  the 
highest  confidence  in  his  own  talent  as  a  general,,  and  felt  a 
contempt  for  Pompey,  aa  he  then  was,  and  for  those  who  sur- 
rounded him.  The  Pompeian  party  themselves  rendered  a 
battle  unavoidable,  and  that  so  hurriedly  tbat  Caesar  had 
scarcely  time  to  call  bade  three  legions  which  he  had  sent  to 
Scotusa  for  the  purpose  of  foraging* 

The  accounts  of  the  battle  which  now  took  place  differ 
widely  firom  one  another.  The  best  is,  of  course,  Caesar's  own 
description,  though  we  may  brieve  that  the  charge  of  Asinius 
Pollio^  is  not  wholly  unjust;  according  to  whom  Caesar  is  not 
always  accurate:  he  may  have  exaggerated  the  numbers,  but 
•  In  Suefcon.  Caes.  56. 
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this  mucli  IS  certain^  that  Pompej  was  very  superior  in  nnm- 
be».  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Caesar  had  not  more 
than  22,000  inibntiy,  and  that  Pompey  had  about  40,000, 
besides  his  aiudlia  consisting  of  Ghreeks  and  Asiatics,  whidi 
however  were  of  no  use,  as  Pompej  seems  to  have  been  ashamed 
to  allow  tbem  to  take  part  m  a  battle  between  Bomans.  Pom- 
pey'a  cavalry  also  was  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  Caesar, 
who,,  however,  had  some  good  Gallic  and  German  horsemen; 
and  it  is  a  well*known  fact  that,  in  reality,  the  German  horse- 
men decided  the  issue  of  the  battle.  The  cavalry  of  Pompey 
on  the  other  hand,  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  young  Romans 
and  volunteers,  who  had  perhaps  never  seen  an  enemy  before, 
and  were  therefore  like  children  in  comparison  with  Caesar's 
veterans.  The  statement^  that  Caesar  ordered  his  men  to  aim 
at  the  &oe8  of  these  young  men  to  make  them  a&aid  of  lorang 
their  beauty^  must  not  be  taken  literally.  Caesar  opposed  the 
enemy's  cavalry  not  only  with  his  own  horse,  but  also  with  his 
infiintry,  which  he  had  trained  to  hold  out  against  cavalry. 
His  cohorts  warded  off  the  first  attack,  and  then  the  Gallio  and 
German  cavalry  were  let  loose  against  the  enemy.  We  may 
imagine  their  delight  in  being  thus  allowed  to  take  vengeance 
upon  the  fiomans.  The  lefl  wing  of  Pompey's  army  was  first 
defeated;  and  that  so  compktely  that  the  right,  too,  which  till 
then  had  fought  with  considerable  success,  could  not  maintain 
its  ground.  The  Pompeian  army  fled  back  to  their  camp, 
fooHshly  believing  that  all  was  now  over,  and  that  Caesar 
would  not  venture  to  proeeeute  his  victory  any  further.  But 
when  it  was  observed  that  the  conquerors  did  not  indulge  in 
plunder,  but  were  advancing  in  OTder  of  battle  towards  the 
hostile  camp,  all  dispersed  in  confijsion,  and  Pompey  jumping 
up  in  a  great  n^e  exclaimed,  '*  Not  even  here  then  will  they 
leave  us."  The  whole  army  was  routed,  and  no  one  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  keep  together  even  a  cohort.  During  the 
battle  itself,  Caesar  had  given  orders  that  no  harm  should  be 
done  to  those  who  did  not  flee  or  make  any  resistance;  whole 
coborts  thus  laid  down  thelt  arms,  and  the  enemy's  camp  was 
foundfollof  Asiatic  luxuries  and  all  kinds  of  comforts;  many  of 
the  tents  were  arbours  provided  with  costly  carpets  and  furniture, 
and  the  booty  was  immense,  Tou  will  not  easily  find  the  date 
of  the  battle  of  Phorsalus  mentioned  any  where;  it  is  a  day 
^  Fhitarch,  Pomp,  69,  71,  does.  45;  Appian,  De  Bell  CiviL  li.  76. 
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remarkable  for  great  events,  and  is  known  from  Foggini's 
calendaria,  the  tenth  of  August^,  according  to  the  old  calendar, 
which  was  reformed  by  Caesar  two  years  later;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  day  it  really  was,  though  it  must  have 
been  in  June. 

Pompey  fled  from  the  batde-field  of  Phaisaltis  to  Larissa, 
and  embfurked  with  his  generals  either  there  or  at  Thessalonica. 
He  sailed  to  Mitylene,  where  he  met  his  wife  Cornelia;  his 
intention  was  to  go  to  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  the 
Parthians.  This  most  cowardly  plan,  however,  was  opposed 
by  his  friends;  and  he  saw  no  place  of  refrige  except  Egypt. 
He  should  have  gone  to  his  fleet,  which  was  yet  complete, 
have  sailed  to  Africa,  and  have  continued  the  war  there;  but 
Pompey  was  quite  broken  down,  and  resolved  to  take  refrige 
with  the  king  of  Egypt»  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  had  once  been 
expelled  in  an  insurrection  of  his  people,  but  had  been  restored 
by  Gabinius  through  the  connivance  of  Pompey,  to  whom  he 
was  accordingly  under  great  obligations.  He  had  sent  a  fleet 
to  Pompey,  but  had  withdrawn  it  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus. 
He  had  since  died,  leaving  two  daughters,  Cleopatra  and  Ar- 
sinoe,  and  two  younger  sons,  one  of  whom  bore  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and  was  not  advanced  beyond  the  age  of 
boyhood.  Cleopatra,  his  ambitious  sist^,  was  ordered  by  the 
will  of  her  &ther  to  marry  her  elder  brother,  according  to  the 
common  custom  of  incest  among  the  Macedonian  kings  at 
Alexandria,  and  to  rule  over  Egypt  conjointly  with  him.  But 
as  he  was  very  domineering  and  endeavoured  to  deprive  her 
of  her  share  in  tiie  government,  he,  or  rather  his  guardians, 
Achillas  and  Pothinus,  had  expelled  her.  She  had  fled  to  Syria, 
where  she  was  collecting  an  army  to  effect  her  return  by  force 
of  arms.  Young  Ptolemy  and  his  guardians  were  at  tiiis  time 
encamped  near  Mount  Caaius,  on  the  frontier  of  Syria,  to  op- 
pose Cleopatra.  Pompey's  evil  genius  led  him  to  the  camp  of 
Ptolemy.  There  was  at  tiiat  time  in  Egypt  a  Soman  of  tiie 
name  of  L.  Septimius,  whom  Gabinius  had  left  behind  as  com- 
mander, at  the  time  when  he  led  Ptolemy  Auletes  back  to 
l^gypt-      This  Septimius  advised  the  young  king  to  have 

'  y.  tdL  SexHL  that  is,  the  9tii  of  August,  aooording  to  the  Calendarium  of 
Amiternum  in  Foggini,  pp.  118, 153.  Not  having  the  book  at  hand,  I  take  the 
reference  from  Fischer's  Rdm.  Zeittafdn,  p.  S72,  which  agrees  with  that  in 
OreUi's  Inaeript  voL  ii.  p.  897. 
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Pompey  put  to  death,  in  order  to  secure  by  this  sacrifice  the 
&Your  of  Caesar,  who  would  reward  him  with  the  crown  of 
Egypt.  Such  advice  was  just  suited  to  the  mind  of  an  Alex- 
andrian prince.  Septimius  was  sent  out  with  a  boat  to  receive 
Pompey.  AU  his  companions  were  suspicious,  and  he  himself 
had  some  presentiment  of  the  fiite  which  awaited  him;  but  he 
was  so  confused  and  bewildered,  that  he  resolved  to  enter  the 
boat  and  follow  Septimius.  He  was  murdered  before  he 
reached  the  coast,  and  his  body  was  cast  away  unburied. 

Caesar  had  continued  his  pursuit  without  ceasing,  and  with 
a  few  companions  he  arrived  in  Egjrpt,  which  again  was  one 
of  the  boldest  imdertakings.  The  account  of  the  Egyptians 
surrendering  to  him  Pompey's  head  and  ring  is  well  known; 
and  history  has  not  forgotten  Caesar's  tears.  I  will  not  deny 
that  the  issue  of  the  war  had  delivered  him  from  great  anxiety; 
for  however  much  he  might  have  been  inclined  to  make  peace, 
it  would  probably  never  have  been  established,  and  the  war 
could  not  terminate  otherwise  than  with  the  destruction  of 
Pompey ;  but  if  I  consider  Caesar's  kind  heart,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  his  tears  were  sincere.  He  had  the  body  of 
Pompey  buried,  but  in  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the 
moment  the  erection  of  a  monument  was  not  thought  of;  and 
if  Caesar  had  erected  one,  it  would  almost  have  looked  like 
a  farce.  Pompey's  family,  however,  which  continues  to  be 
mentioned  in  history  even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  caused  a 
humble  monument  to  be  raised  to  him.  In  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  it  was  buried  in  sand,  and  the  statue  had  been 
removed  to  a  temple,  but  Hadrian  had  it  restored.*  There  is 
an  epigram  consisting  of  two  distichs  relating  to  Pompey's 
tomb.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  genuine  ancient  poem, 
and  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  beautifid  epigrams  that 
have  come  down  to  us: — 

Marmoreo  lacinufi  tnmtüo  jacet,  at  Cato  niUlo, 

Pompeios  paiTo.    Qais  pntet  esse  deoel 
Saxa  premunt  Licinnm,  levat  altnin  fama  Catonem, 

Pompeixim  titnli.    Credinms  esse  deos^. 

Caesar  now  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  whither  he  was  to  be 

*  Appian,  De  BelL  CwU,  ii  86;  Spaitianns,  Hadrian,  c.  14. 

*  H.  Mejer,  Anthohgia  Veterum  Latinontm  Epigram,  et  Poemat  No.  77, 
where  the  e|ngram  is  ascribed  to  P.  Terentins  Varro  Atacinus.  (The  Licinus 
here  meotioiied  was  a  barber,  an  npstart,  who  had  become  yerj  rich,  and  had  a 
magnificent  monnment  erected  to  himself.  — J^.) 
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followed  by  liis  troope.  The  periodical  winds,  which  last  till 
the  dog-dajB,  and  blow  full  sixty  days  in  the  Mediterranean, 
are  north-west  winds,  and  prevent  ships  sailing  from  Alex« 
andria.  Caesar's  despatches  could  not  therefore  reach  Bhodes. 
The  people  of  Alexandria  consisted  at  that  time  of  the  most 
licentious  and  audacious  populace  that  one  can  imagine;  they 
combined  all  the  vices  of  the  East  with  those  of  the  West. 
The  Graeco-Maoedonian  population  had  been  extirpated  for 
the  most  part  under  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  there  only 
remained  the  disgusting  Alexandro-Egyptian  race.  The 
eunuch  Pothinus,  who  was  then  regent  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  overwhelming  Caesar,  who  had  only  a  few 
troops,  and  whose  situation  at  Alexandria  was  similar  to  that 
of  Cortez  in  Mexico.  Caesar  was  in  possession  of  the  king's 
palace,  and  here  he  fortified  himself  unül  assistance  came. 
The  insurrection  at  last  became  general.  The  palace  was 
set  on  fire,  and  the  library,  which  had  been  founded  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  The  struggle  in 
the  streets  was  fearful:  the  danger  in  which  Caesar  was  thus 
placed,  the  boldness  with  which  he  destroyed  the  entrance  to 
the  port  of  Alexandria,  his  narrow  escape,  his  taking  of  the 
island  of  Pharos,  and  his  maintaining  himself  there  until  rein- 
forcements arrived,  all  this  is  pleasantly  and  vividly  related  by 
A.  Hirtius,  in  his  book  on  the  Alexandrine  war.  Caesar  at 
last  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Alexandria,  which 
he  compelled  to  surrender;  and  he  placed  Cleopatra,  who  had 
ensnared  him  by  her  coquetry,  and  her  younger  brother  on 
the  throne.  Her  elder  brother,  Ptolemy,  whom  he  had  been 
obliged  to  dismiss  firom  the  palace,  and  whom  the  Egyptians 
had  proclaimed  their  king,  perished  in  the  Nile,  fortimately 
for  Caesar.  Cleopatra  afterwards  received  still  greater  &vours 
from  Antony. 

While  he  was  still  in  Alexandria,  Caesar  heard  that  Phar- 
naces  had  invaded  Pontua  from  the  Bosporus,  and  defeated 
Domidus  Calvinus,  the  general  of  Caesar.  Caesar  hastened 
through  Syria  into  Pontus,  where  he  met  the  enemy.  On 
the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  and  vrithout  allowing  himself  any 
rest,  he  attacked  the  enemy,  and  the  Asiatics  were  routed  in  a 
moment.  It  is  of  this  victory  that  he  sent  to  Home  the  famous 
account,  venij  vidi,  vicifi 

•  Appiao,  Ve  BeB.  CiviL  iL9l;  Saotan.  Caet.  37. 
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He  now  returned  to  Kome  for  the  first  tune  sinoe  his  depart 
tore  firom  Brondusiiiin,  made  various  arrangements,  did  many 
things  to  please  his  fiiends,  and  appointed  a  proviaional  govern« 
ment;  which  was,  indeed,  highly  necessaiy,  for  the  leaders  of 
his  own  party  differed  very  widely  in  their  views  and  plans, 
and  formed  rather  a  motley  assemblage.  During  his  absence, 
they  had  imdertaken  the  most  ccmtradictory  things;  but  I  shall 
not  here  dwell  upon  the  insurrections  of  Milo,  Caelius  Bufus 
and  Dolabella,  which  had  occurred  in  his  absence,  but  had 
been  quickly  put  down:  I  shall  mention  them  afterwards. 


LECTURE  XCVm. 

Gaesab  did  not  remain  at  Bome  very  long.  Th^  serviiily  of 
the  senate  and  people  conferred  upon  him  the  most  senseless 
and  extravagant  distinctions;  the  whole  republic  was  placed 
in  his  hands.  In  their  excuse,  however,  we  must  say  that  the 
people  could  not  help  becoming  attached  to  him,  on  account 
of  his  great  and  unexpected  mildaess:  they  also  knew,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  Pompey  had  been  the  conqueror,  he  would 
have  caused  a  general  massacre,  like  that  of  Sulla.  Caesar, 
on  the  contrary,  so  fiur  a9  he  was  able,  protected  those  who  had 
fought  against  him:  and  as  many  were  yet  living  in  esdje,  he 
empowered  each  of  his  fiiends  to  restore  one  of  the  hostile 
party  to  his  former  position  and  honours  in  the  republic. 
Thoee  who  were  thus  restored  had,  indeed,  lost  much  of  their 
property,  but  it  had  not  been  in  Caesar's  power  to  prevent 
this.  A  great  many  still  remained  in  exile,  whom  he  allowed 
to  return  one  after  another.  The  sei^ate  conferred  honours 
upon  Caesar  at  three  different  times;  but  of  this  I  shall 
speak  when  we  come  to  his  last  stay  at  Borne,  after  his  return 
from  Spain. 

While  he  was  at  Borne,  he  had  to  quell  a  dangerous  insur- 
rection unong  his  troops,  who  were  too  impatient  to  wait  for 
the  triumph  and  the  advantages  they  hoped  to  derive  from  it. 
The  tenth  legion,  his  &vourite  one,  wliich  bo  had  brought 
over  to  Italy  in  order  to  take  it  with  him  to  Africa,  re- 
volted, and  the  veterans,  whose  period  of  military  servicfS 
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was  over,  demanded  not  only  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  but 
also  the  rewards  in  money  and  the  assignment  of  lands  which 
Caesar  had  promised  them.  The  mutiny  became  dangerous. 
Sallust,  the  historian,  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  the  revolted  sol- 
diers with  fresh  promises;  but  he  was  insulted  by  them,  and 
several  senators  were  killed.  Caesar  now  had  the  courage  to 
allow  the  mutineers,,  who  had  been  stationed  in  Campania,  to 
come  to  Rome,  on  condition  that  they  should  leave  behind 
their  pila,  and  bring  with  them  only  their  Spanish  swords. 
He  addressed  the  soldiers  in  the  forum ;  and  his  self-possession, 
as  well  as  the  confidence  which  he  shewed  that  he  still  had  in 
them,  made  such  an  overawing  impression  upon  them  that 
they  became  perfectly  submissive.  He  treated  them,  however, 
with  symptoms  of  contempt,  called  them  Qutnto,  and  an- 
noimced  to  them  that  they  were  dismissed  from  service,  leaving 
it  however  to  their  choice  whether  they  would  once  more  share 
with  him  the  honour  of  a  campaign.  Hereupon,  the  soldiers 
almost  unanimously  implored  him  to  allow  them  to  continue  in 
his  service. 

Caesar  now  went  with  a  small  part  of  his  forces  to  Africa, 
where  M.  Cato,  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey 
through  his  fifth  and  last  wife  Cornelia,  Afranius,  and  Petreius, 
were  prepared  to  meet  their  enemy.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalus,  Cato,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  battle,  had 
gone  from  Dyrrhachium  to  Corcyra,  and  thence  to  Cyrene, 
where  he  collected  a  nimiber  of  scattered  fiomans.  The  men 
whom  he  thus  assembled  were  more  distinguished  for  their 
high  rank  than  their  military  spirit.  Cyrene,  in  a  secluded 
part  of  the  world,  had  scarcely  the  honour  of  being  regarded 
as  a  Soman  province.  Cato  led  his  band  round  the  Syrtes 
over  Tripolis,  and  through  the  sandy  deserts — a  fearfiil  and 
difficult  march — into  the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  Here 
the  supreme  command  of  the  Pompeian  forces  was  offered  to 
him,  but  he  declined  it,  and  undertook  only  the  conmiand  of 
Utica.  When  Caesar  landed,  the  party  of  Pompey  had  a 
considerable  army,  and  were  allied  with  King  Juba,  who  ruled 
over  the  greatest  and  most  beautifiil  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jugurtha.  Mauretania  was  governed  by  Bogud;  and  in  his 
dominion  there  was  a  Boman  adventurer,  of  the  name  of 
P.  Sitius  of  Nuceria,  with  other  Soman  deserters  and  adven- 
turers,  of  whom   Sitius  had  formed  a  regiment,  which,  in 
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conjunction  with  King  Bogud,  gained  a  yictoiy  over  Juba,  and 
dedaied  for  Caeaw,  whose  proceedings  were  thus  greatly  &- 
cilitated.  P.  Sitius  was  a  yeij  enteiprising  man,  and  Caesar 
xewarded  him  with  the  rights  of  a  Soman  citizen.^  Sitius 
infested  the  dominion  of  Juba,  who  was  thus  kept  engaged, 
while  Caesar  established  himself  on  the  coast  of  Tunis.  The 
reinforcements  which  were  expected  graduallj  joined  Caesar, 
and  he  then  advanced  against  the  Pompeian  generals.  The 
campaign  lasted  for  several  months,  tmtil  Caesar  took  his  po* 
sition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thapsus,  a  fortified  town,  which 
is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  nudn  land  by  a 
small  isthmus.  Here  he  was  blockaded  by  Petreius,  A&aniusy 
Scipio,  and  Juba,  who  occupied  the  isthmus,  and  cut  him  off 
from  the  main  land;  but  he  broke  through  the  hostile  army, 
first  defeated  the  Bomans,  who  were  infinitely  superior  to  him 
in  numbers,  and  then  routed  the  army  of  Juba.  No  sooner 
was  the  battle  won  than  hosts  of  Bomans  deserted  to  him — a 
thing  which  commonly  happens  in  civil  wars.  Juba  was  so 
reduced  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  £rom  his  kingdom,  and  as 
all  was  over,  he  and  Petreius  killed  each  other. 

Cato  alone  was  now  holding  out  at  Utica  with  the  Boman 
garrison  which  he  did  not  wish  to  abandon.  I  have  purposely 
deferred  speaking  of  Cato  till  now.  If  there  is  any  man  in 
Boman  history  who  deserves  the  reputation  which  he  enjoys 
with  posterity,  it  is  Cato.  Caesar's  depreciation  of  him  was 
only  ihe  pardonable  consequence  of  his  personal  irritation.  If 
we  possessed  Cicero's  work  on  Cato^,  we  should  undoubtedly  see 
Cicero's  heart  in  all  its  goodness  and  amiability.  It  does  honour 
to  his  courage  to  have  written  such  a  work  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances; and  it  does  honour  to  Caesar  also  that  he  was 
unprejudiced  enough  to  allow  Cicero  to  express  his  admiration 
of  Cato,  without  imputing  it  to  him  as  a  crime.  Caesar  de- 
clared that  Cato  had  injured  him  by  his  death,  as  he  had 
thereby  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  pardoning  him :  Caesar 
could  not  have  said  anjrthing  more  concise.  It  is^  on  the  other 
hand,  no  more  than  natural  that  Caesar  should  have  been 
deeply  wounded  by  Cicero's  praise  of  Cato,  and  this  feeling 

1  See  some  remarks  which  I  hare  made  upon  him  in  my  edition  of  Fronto. 
— N.  p.xix.folL 

*  It  was  after  Cato*8  death  that  Cicero  wrote  the  celebrated  ''Laudatio 
ILCatoniar— N. 
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indttoed  him  to  write  hm  work  against  Cato  (Anti-Cato),  in 
which  he  may  have  given  the  reins  to  his  pasflion^  which  wonld 
never  have  arisen  in  his  soul  if  Cato  had  remained  alive.  There 
was,  in  &ct,  nothing  that  Caesar  was  more  denrous  of  than 
Cato's  firiendship,  a  desire  which  Cato  conld  not  gratify.  The 
Stoic  philosophy  never  produced  any  heroes  among  the  Greeks. 
If  we  except  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  school,  and  Cleanthes, 
not  one  Greek  statesman  was  a  stoic  philosopher.  Among  the 
Somans,  on  the  other  hand,  many  a  great  and  virtuous  states- 
man was  a  votary  of  the  Stoa;  and  although  some  of  them, 
such  as  Cicero,  were  not  real  Stoics,  yet  they  admired  the 
system  and  loved  it.  It  would  be  a  most  unpardonable  misap- 
prehension of  human  virtue,  if  any  one  were  to  cast  a  doubt 
upon  the  sincerity  of  Cato's  intentions ;  and  this  sincerity  is  not 
impeached  by  the  assertion  which  has  often  been  made,  and  I 
think  with  great  justice,  that  Cato  with  his  philosophy  did 
incalculable  injury  to  the  commonwealth.  He  would  have 
retained  the  old  forms  absolutely,  and  have  allowed  nothing 
which  bordered  upon  arbitrary  power.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  this  manner  he  estranged  the  equites  from  the  senate,  after 
Cicero  had  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
two  parties.  Cato  thus  tore  open  the  old  wound  by  opposing 
a  demand  of  the  publican!  in  Asia,  which  was  not  unjust, 
merely  because  he  considered  it  advantageous  to  them.  This 
produced  a  breach  which  was  never  healed.  Cato's  advice  to 
put  the  accomplices  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  to  death  was 
not  mere  severity,  but  a  pure  expression  of  his  sense  of  justice, 
and  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Bome;  but  it  was 
nevertheless  very  unfortunate  advice.  Such  was  his  conduct 
always,  and  it  was  a  principle  with  him  not  to  pay  any  regard 
to  circumstances;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that,  when  his 
opinion  was  followed,  many  things  turned  out  far  worse  than 
they  had  been  before.  His  personal  character  was  above  all 
censure  and  suspicion;  dissolute  persons,  such  as  A.  Gabinius, 
might  laugh  at  him,  but  no  one  ever  ventured  to  calumniate 
him. 

It  was  highly  unfortunate  for  him  even  while  Pompey  was 
alive,  that  he  was  mixed  up  with  the  Pompeian  party;  and, 
now  that  Pompey  was  dead,  his  situation  was  downright  miser- 
able. The  men  of  that  party  acted  in  A&ica  like  savages,  and 
Cato  saved  Utica  from  their  hands  with  great  difficulty;  for 
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the  leadeira  tTished  to  plunder  the  town,  because  its  inhabitants 
were  said  to  be  fiiTonrably  disposed  towards  Caesar,  bnt  in 
realitjr  because  they  hoped  thereby  to  secure  the  attachment  of 
the  soldiers.  The  inhabitants  of  Utica  thus  looked  up  to  him 
as  their  deliverer.  He  had  undertaken  the  command  of  the 
place  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it,  and  he  pacified  the 
mutineers  by  promising  that  the  place  should  remain  quiet, 
and  that,  if  it  were  spared,  it  would  not  be  ungratefiil.  When 
Caesar,  after  the  conquest  of  his  other  enemies,  appeared  before 
Ulica^  Cato  advised  his  people  not  to  continue  their  resistance. 
The  generals  and  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  had  taken 
to  flight,  and  Cato's  opinion  was  that  the  garrison,  which  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  old  men  and  tmprincipled  young 
nobles  who  were  incapable  of  handling  a  weapon,  should  sue 
for  pardon.  His  own  son  received  the  same  advice  &om  his 
father,  who  thus  shewed  a  very  amiable  inconsistency  in  his 
conduct;  for  here  the  fcther  got  the  better  of  the  Stoic.  Cato 
excused  himself,  by  saying  that  he  had  seen  the  days  of  the 
republic  and  could  live  no  longer;  "  but  my  son,*'  he  added, 
'*  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  republic,  can  live  in  different 
circumstances."  He  then  withdrew  to  his  room,  and  spent 
the  night  preceding  the  morning  when  the  gates  were  to  be 
thrown  open,  in  reading  Plato's  Phaedo,  assuredly  not  for 
the.  purpose  of  strengthening  his  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul;  for  a  person  who  does  not  possess  that  belief  will 
never  acquire  it  from  reading  the  Phaedo,  and  Cato  had  im- 
doubtedly  read  it  so  often  that  he  knew  it  by  heart;  but  in 
that  awful  and  sublime  moment,  in  which  he  was  to  breathe 
out  his  soul,  it  was  less  the  thought  of  immortality  that 
engaged  his  attention,  than  the  contemplation  of  the  death 
of  Socrates,  though  he  believed  in  immortality  as  taught  by 
the  Stoics.  He  took  leave  of  the  world  while  directing  his 
mind  to  the  last  moments  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  of 
all  ages.  He  then  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  upon  himself,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  fell  from  his  bed.  When  his  son 
and  ftiends  foimd  him,  they  raised  him  up  and  dressed  his 
wound;  he  pretended  to  sleep,  but  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  tear  open  the  wound,  and  died  almost  instantly. 

After  the  surrender  of  Utica,  the  other  towns  soon  followed 
its  example.  Juba,  the  son  of  King  Juba,  surrendered  to 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  received  such  an  excellent  education 
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at  Rome  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age. 
The  loss  of  his  historical  and  geographical  works  is  one  of  the 
greatest  that  we  have  to  lament  in  ancient  literature,  for  he 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Punic  language,  and  undoubtedly 
gave  in  his  Greek  works  the  substance  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Carthaginians. 

Meantime  firesh  disturbances  had  broken  out  at  Rome,  the 
origin  of  which  were  the  quarrels  between  Antony  and 
Dolabella,  of  whom  the  one  was  as  bad  as  the  other.  It  was 
Cicero's  great  grief  that  Dolabella  was  his  son-in-law.  Caesar 
therefore  went  to  Rome  and  restored  peace;  but  he  was  soon 
called  away,  and  went  to  Spain  against  Cneius  and  Sextus, 
the  sons  of  Pompey,  both  of  whom  had  been  in  A&ica,  and 
had  gone  thence  to  Baetica,  where  a  legion,  formed  of  the 
remnants  of  the  African  armies,  had  revolted  against  Caesar*s 
generals.  Their  example  was  followed  by  others,  and  the 
greater  part  of  southern  Spain  was  soon  in  arms.  Many 
towns  readily  joined  the  Pompeian  party,  but  the  towns  even 
of  the  same  province  could  not  agree  upon  their  course,  as 
they  had  done  in  the  time  of  Sertorius;  and  it  was  this 
absence  of  imion  among  them  that  paralysed  the  party  of 
Pompey  in  all  the  wars  between  it  and  Caesar.  The  war  in 
Spain,  however,  was  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  diflSl- 
cult  for  Caesar.  It  is  quite  astonishing  to  see  the  men  of  the 
Pompeian  party  fight  in  Spain  with  a  bitterness  and  vehemence 
of  which  there  had  been  no  trace  before,  although  all  their 
hopes  of  success  must  now  have  vanished.  The  beginning  of 
the  war  is  described  in  the  barbarously  written  book  De  Bello 
Hispaniensi.  Caesar  was  obliged  for  several  months  to  exert 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind.  The  scene  of  action  was  Granada 
and  Andalusia,  or  more  properly  speaking,  it  was  almost  con- 
fined to  Granada.  The  northern  mountains  of  Granada  are 
nearly  impregnable;  and  it  was  there  that  the  sons  of  Pompey 
had  established  themselves.  Cneius,  who  had  the  supreme 
command,  displayed  greater  qualities  as  a  general  than  his 
fether.  The  battle  of  Munda,  on  the  17th  of  March,  was 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war;  but  Caesar  was  on  the  point 
of  losing  it:  his  soldiers  gave  way  so  decidedly,  that  he  himself 
gave  up  all  hope.  In  his  despair  he  jumped  from  his  horse,  and 
placing  himself  in  the  way  of  the  fugitives,  called  upon  them 
to  run  him  through  with  their  swords,  and  at  least  not  to 
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compel  Mm  to  survive  such  a  daj>  He  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  flight,  but  thereby  gained  nothing,  except  that  the  day 
was  restored.  He  owed  his  final  victory  to  his  Mauretanian 
auxiliaries,  who  attacked  the  feebly  defended  camp  of  the 
enemy  and  plundered  it.  Labienus,  with  one  legion,  marched 
towards  the  camp  to  repel  the  Mauretanians;  but  his  approach 
to  the  camp  was  believed  by  the  men  of  his  own  party  to  be 
a  retreat,  and  the  troops  jrielded,  but  did  not  take  to  flight. 
The  battle  of  Pharsalus  had  been  decided  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  dispersal  of  the  enemy  obliged  Caesar  to  destroy  the 
several  detachments  one  by  one.  Cneius,  who  fled  with  the 
rest,  was  wounded  and  cut  down;  but  Sextus  escaped  to  the 
Celtiberians,  where  he  remained  concealed  till  after  Caesar's 
death,  when  he  again  acted  a  conspicuous  part.  Several 
months  passed  away  after  this  victory  before  the  campaign  in 
Spain  was  entirely  finished.  The  men  with  whom  Caesar  had 
to  deal  there  would  not  condescend  to  sue  to  him  for  pardon. 

Afljer  his  return  from  Africa,  Caesar  had  celebrated  a  triumph 
which  lasted  four  days;  it  was  a  triumph  over  Gaul,  Phamaces, 
Egypt,  and  king  Juba,  no  Boman  general  being  mentioned  as 
the  subject  of  his  triumph.  Aft;er  his  return  from  Spain,  he 
celebrated  a  triumph  over  Spain,  and  the  conquered  towns  of 
Spain  were  specified.  The  first  triumph  had  filled  the  Bomans 
with  delight,  but  the  Spanish  triumph  hurt  their  feelings;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  presents  to  the  people,  they 
could  not  help  looking  upon  it  as  a  triumph  over  Boman 
citizens,  though  they  were  not  mentioned.  Velleius  Paterculus* 
states  that  the  sum  of  the  treasures  which  Caesar  brought  to 
Borne  in  his  triumph  (probably  the  first)  was  sexies  millies  HS.j 
that  is  600,000,000  sesterces.  Caesar  had  obtained  from  several 
towns  immense  sums,  imder  the  name  of  loans  and  contribu- 
tions, to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war;  and  if  we  consider 
that  he  gave  to  each  soldier  20,000  sesterces  (more  than  £100), 
the  sum  will  not  appear  by  any  means  incredible.  Appian^, 
however,  mentions  the  enormous  sum  of  six  and  a  half  mjniads, 
that  is,  65,000  talents,  which  here  must  be  understood  to  mean 

*  The  BuBsian  Greneral  Sawaroff  acted  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  battle  of 
Kinbom,  17S7,  when  his  soldiers  refused  to  obey  an  order  which  he  had  given, 
because  thej  thought  that  they  would  be  lost  When  his  soldiers  fled,  he  called 
out  to  them :  **  Bun  on,  run  on,  and  leave  your  general  to  the  Turks  as  a  monu- 
ment of  your  cowardice."— N, 

»  il  56.  *  De  Bell.  CivU.  ii.  102. 
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not  Attic,  but  Egyptian,  that  is,  copper  talents,  according  to 
the  standard  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  On  this  supposition 
the  sum  of  Appian,  though  not  agreeing  with  the  other 
accounts,  ceases  to  be  a  ridiculous  exaggeration.  Justus 
Lipsius  could  not  see  his  way  in  these  contradictory  state- 
ments. 

Caesar,  who  returned  to  Bome  in  October  707,  employed  the 
last  months  of  the  year,  partly  in  making  preparations  for  a 
Parthian  war,  and  partly  in  introducing  various  regulations, 
as  he  had  done  after  his  return  from  Africa.  During  the  latter 
period  of  the  republic,  it  had  been  very  common  to  insert  Jtn 
intercalary  month,  quite  arbitrarily,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
certain  advantages.  The  re&isal  on  the  part  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  to  make  such  an  insertion  had  been  the  cause  of 
Curio's  hostility  towards  the  senate.  Caesar  remedied  the  evil 
consequences  and  confusion  arising  from  such  proceedings  by 
his  reform  of  the  calendar,  which  he  introduced  after  his 
return  &om  Africa. 


LECTURE  XCIX. 

It  is  one  of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  an  hereditary  govern- 
ment commonly  called  the  legitimate,  whatever  its  form  may 
be,  that  it  may  be  formally  inactive  in  regard  to  the  state  and 
the  population — that  it  may  reserve  its  interference  until  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  apparently  leave  things  to  take  their 
own  course.  If  we  look  around  us  and  observe  the  various 
constitutions,  we  shall  scarcely  perceive  the  interference  of  the 
government;  the  greater  part  of  the  time  passes  away  with- 
out those  who  have  the  reins  in  their  hands  being  obliged  to 
pay  any  particular  attention  to  what  they  are  doing,  and  a 
very  large  amount  of  individual  liberty  may  be  enjoyed.  But 
if  the  government  is  what  we  call  a  usurpation,  the  ruler  has 
not  only  to  take  care  to  maintain  his  power,  but  in  all  that  he 
undertakes  he  has  to  consider  by  what  means,  and  in  what 
ways,  he  can  establish  his  right  to  govern,  and  his  own  per- 
sonal qualifications  for  it.     Men  who  are  in  such  a  position  are 
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urged  on  to  act  by  a  very  sad  necessity,  firom  which  they  can- 
not escape;  and  such  was  the  position  of  Caesar  at  Rome.  In 
OUT  European  states,  men  have  wide  and  extensive  spheres  in 
which  they  can  act  and  move.  The  much-decried  system  of 
centralisation  has  indeed  many  disadvantages;  but  it  has  this 
advantage  for  the  ruler^  that  he  can  exert  an  activity  which 
shews  its  influence  &r  and  wide.  But  what  could  Caesar  do, 
in  the  centre  of  nearly  the  wh»le  of  the  known  world?  He 
could  not  hope  to  effect  any  material  improvements  either  in 
Italy  or  in  the  provinces*  He  had  been  accustomed  from  his 
youth,  and  more  especially  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  to  an 
enormous  activity,  and  idleness  was  intolerable  to  him.  At 
the  close  of  the  civil  war,  he  would  have  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do,  unless  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  some  foreign 
enterprise.  He  was  obliged  to  venture  upon  something  that 
would  occupy  his  whole  soul,  for  he  could  not  rest  His 
thoughts  were  therefore  again  directed  to  war,  and  that  in  a 
quarter  where  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  awaited  him,  where 
Äe  bones  of  the  legions  of  Crassus  lay  imavenged — to  a  war 
against  the  Parthians.  About  this  time  the  Getae  also  had 
spread  in  Thrace,  and  he  intended  to  check  their  progress 
likewise.  But  his  main  problem  was  to  destroy  the  Parthian 
empire,  and  to  extend  the  Boman  dominion  as  far  as  India,  a 
plan  in  which  he  would  certainly  have  been  successful;  and  he 
himself  felt  so  sure  of  this,  that  he  was  already  thinking  of 
what  he  should  undertake  afterwards.  It  is  by  no  means 
incredible,  that,  as  we  are  told,  he  intended,  on  his  return, 
to  march  through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  through 
ancient  Scythia  into  the  country  of  the  Getae,  and  thence 
through  Germany  and  Gaul  into  Italy .^  Besides  this  expedi- 
tion, he  entertained  other  plans  of  no  less  gigantic  dimensions. 
The  port  of  Ostia  was  bad,  and  in  reality  little  better  than  a 
mere  road-stead,  so  that  great  ships  could  not  come  up  the 
river.  Accordingly,  it  is  said  that  Caesar  intended  to  dig  a 
canal  for  sea-ships,  from  the  Tiber,  above  or  below  Bome^ 
through  the  Pomptine  marshes  as  &r  as  Terracina.  He  further 
contemplated  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  in  what  manner  he  would  have  accomplished 
this,  considering  the  state  of  hydraulic  architecture  in  those 
times.  The  Boman  canals  were  mere  fossae^  and  canals  with 
>  Flntarch,  Caes.  58. 
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sluices,  though  not  unknown  to  the  Romans^  were  not  con- 
structed by  them.'  The  fisu^t  of  Caesar  forming  such  enormous 
plans  is  not  very  surprising;  but  we  can  scarcely  comprehend 
how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  accomplish  so  much  of  what 
he  undertook  in  the  short  time  of  five  months  preceding  his 
death.  Following  the  unfortunate  system  of  SuUa,  Caesar 
foimded  throughout  Italy  a  number  of  colonies  of  veterans. 
The  old  Sullanian  colonists  were  treated  with  great  severity, 
and  many  of  them  and  their  children  were  expelled  from  their 
lands,  and  were  thus  punished  for  the  cruelty  which  they  or 
their  fathers  had  committed  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
municipia.  In  like  manner,  colonies  were  establisheid  in  south- 
em  Gaul,  Italy,  Afiica,  and  other  parts;  I  may  mention  in 
particular  the  colonies  founded  at  Carthage  and  Corinth.  The 
latter,  however,  was  a  colonia  libertinorum^  and  never  rose  to 
any  importance.  We  do  not  know  the  details  of  its  founda- 
tion, but  one  would  imagine  that  Caesar  would  have  preferred 
restoring  the  place  as  a  purely  Greek  town.  This,  however, 
he  did  not  do.  Its  population  was  and  remained  a  mixed  one, 
and  Corinth  never  rose  to  a  state  of  real  prosperity. 

Caesar  made  various  new  arrangements  in  the  state,  and, 
among  others,  he  restored  the  ftdl  franchise,  or  the  ju«  honorum^ 
to  the  sons  of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  in  the  time  of 
Sulla.  He  had  obtained  for  himself  the  title  of  imperator  and 
the  dictatorship  for  life,  and  the  consulship  for  ten  years. 
Half  of  the  offices  of  the  republic,  to  which  persons  had  before 
been  elected  by  the  centuries,  were  in  his  gift;  and  for  the 
other  half  he  usually  recommended  candidates,  so  that  the 
elections  were  merely  nominal.  The  tribes  seem  to  have 
retained  their  rights  of  election  uncurtailed,  and  the  last 
tribunes  must  have  been  elected  by  the  people.  But  although 
Caesar  did  not  himself  confer  the  consulship,  yet  the  whole 
republic  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form  and  appearance.  Caesar 
made  various  new  laws  and  regulations ;  for  example,  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  debtors,  and  the  like;  but  the  changes  he  in- 
troduced in  the  form  of  the  constitution  were  of  little  import- 
ance. He  increased  the  number  of  praetors,  which  Sulla  had 
raised  to  eight,  successively  to  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  six- 
teen, and  the  nimiber  of  quaestors  was  increased  to  forty.* 

•  The  first  canals  with  slnices  were  executed  hj  the  Dutch  in  the  fifteenth 
century. —N.  •  Dion  Cassius,  xliii.  47,  fol. 
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Hence  tlie  number  of  persons  from  whom  the  senate  was  to  be 
filled  up  became  greater  than  that  of  the  vacancies,  and  Caesar 
accordingly  increased  the  number  of  senators,  though  it  is 
uncertain  what  number  he  fixed  upon*,  and  raised  a  great 
many  of  his  friends  to  the  dignity  of  senators.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  he  acted  very  arbitrarily;  for  he  elected  into 
the  senate  whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  conferred  the  firanchise 
in  a  manner  equally  arbitrary.  These  things  did  not  fiiil  to 
create  much  discontent.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing his  mode  of  fiiUing  up  the  senate,  not  even  the  majority 
of  senators  were  attached  to  his  cause  afler  his  death. 

If  we  consider  the  changes  and  regulations  which  Caesar 
introduced,  it  must  strike  us  as  a  singular  circumstance  that, 
among  all  his  measures,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  indicating 
that  he  thought  of  modifying  the  constitution,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  anarchy,  for  all  his  changes  are  in 
reality  not  essential  or  of  great  importance.  Sulla  felt  the 
necessity  of  remodelling  the  constitution,  but  he  did  not  attain 
his  end;  and  the  manner,  too,  in  which  he  set  about  it,  waa 
that  of  a  short-sighted  man;  but  he  was,  at  least,  intelligent 
enough  to  see  that  the  constitution,  as  it  then  was,  could  not 
continue  to  exist.  In  the  regulations  of  Caesar  we  see  no  trace 
of  such  a  conviction;  and  I  think  that  he  despaired  of  the 
possibility  of  effecting  any  real  good  by  constitutional  reforms. 
Hence,  among  all  his  laws,  there  is  not  one  that  had  any  re- 
lation to  the  constitution.  The  fact  of  his  increasing  the 
number  of  patrician  families*  had  no  reference  to  the  constitu- 
tion; so  fiir,  in  fiwjt,  were  the  patricians  from  having  any 
advantages  over  the  plebeians,  that  the  office  of  the  two  aediles 
CerealeSj  which  Caesar  instituted,  was  confined  to  the  plebeians^, 
— a  regulation  which  was  opposed  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
patriciate.  His  raising  persons  to  the  rank  of  patricians  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  modem  practice  of  raising  a 
family  to  the  rank  of  nobility;  he  picked  out  an  individual, 
and  gave  him  the  rank  of  patrician  for  himself  and  his  descend- 
ants, but  did  not  elevate  a  whole  gens.     The  distinction  itself 

*  When  IMon  Cassias,  L  c,  says,  A<rrc  itat  ivreatofriovs  rh  Kt^dXntov  a^rdr 
ytwMat^  he  probably  does  not  mean  that  this  was  a  fixed  nmnber,  but  only 
indicates  that  it  was  the  highest  number  to  which  the  senate  was  then  acci- 
dentally raised. — 'S. 

*  Tadtos,  AnTial  xi.  25;  Sneton.  Caes.  41 ;  Dion  Cassias,  sdiii.  47,  xIt.  2. 

*  Dion  Cassias,  xliii.  51. 
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was  merely  a  nominal  one,  and  conferred  no  privilege  upon  a 
person  except  that  of  holding  certain  priestly  offices,  which 
could  be  filled  by  none  but  patricians,  and  for  which  their 
number  was  scarcely  sufficient.  If  Caesar  had  died  quietly, 
the  republic  would  have  been  in  the  same,  nay  in  a  much 
worse,  state  of  dissolution  than  if  he  had  not  existed  at  all.  I 
consider  it  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  Caesar 
that  he  did  not,  like  Sulla,  think  an  improvement  in  the  state 
of  public  affiiirs  so  near  at  hand  or  a  matter  of  so  little  difficulty. 
The  cure  of  the  disease  lay  yet  at  a  very  great  distance,  and  the 
first  condition  on  which  it  coidd  be  imdertaken  was  the  sove- 
reignty of  Caesar,  a  condition  which  would  have  been  quite 
imbearable  even  to  many  of  his  followers,  who  as  rebels  did 
not  scruple  to  go  along  with  him.  But  Bome  could  no  longer 
exist  as  a  republic. 

It  is  curious  to  see  in  Cicero's  work,  De  re  pubUca^  the  con- 
sciousness running  through  it,  that  Rome,  as  it  then  stood, 
required  the  strong  hand  of  a  king,  Cicero  had  surely  often 
owned  this  to  himself;  but  he  saw  no  one  who  would  have 
entered  into  such  an  idea.  The  title  of  king  had  a  great  fasci- 
nation for  Caesar,  as  it  had  for  Cromwell, — a  surprising  phe- 
nomenon in  a  practical  mind  like  that  of  Caesar.  Every  one 
knows  the  fact  that  while  Caesar  was  sitting  on  the  wggestum^ 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia,  Antony  presented  to 
him  the  diadem,  to  try  how  the  people  would  take  it  Caesar 
saw  the  great  alarm  which  the  act  created,  and  declined  the 
diadem  for  the  sake  of  appearance;  but  had  the  people  been 
silent,  Caesar  would  unquestionably  have  accepted  it  His 
refiisal  was  accompanied  by  loud  shouts  of  acclamation,  which, 
for  the  present,  rendered  all  fiirther  attempts  impossible. 
Antony  then  had  a  statue  of  Caesar  adorned  with  the  diadem; 
but  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  L.  Caesetius  Flavus,  and 
Epidius  Marullus,  took  it  away:  and  here  Caesar  shewed  the 
real  state  of  his  feelings,  for  he  treated  the  conduct  of  the 
tribunes  as  a  personal  insult  towards  himself  He  had  lost  his 
self-possession,  and  his  fate  carried  him  irresistibly  onward. 
He  wished  to  have  the  tribunes  imprisoned,  but  was  prevailed 
upon  to  be  satisfied  with  their  being  stripped  of  their  office 
and  sent  into  exile.  This  created  a  great  sensation  at  Rome. 
Caesar  had  also  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  thoughtlessness,  or 
perhaps  merely  of  distraction,  as  might  happen  very  easily  to  a 
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man  in  his  circumdtance&  When  the  senate  had  made  its  last 
decrees,  conferring  upon  Caesar  unlimited  powers,  the  senators, 
consuls,  and  praetors,  or  the  whole  senate,  in  festal  attire,  pre- 
sented the  decrees  to  him,  and  Caesar  at  the  moment  forgot  to 
shew  his  respect  for  the  senators;  he  did  not  rise  from  his  sella 
cttruUs^  but  received  the  decrees  in  an  unceremonious  manner. 
This  want  of  politeness  was  never  forgiven  by  the  persons  who 
had  not  scrupled  to  make  him  their  master;  for  it  had  been 
expected  that  he  would,  at  least,  behave  politely,  and  be  grate- 
ful for  such  decrees  J  Caesar  himself  had  no  design  in  the  act, 
which  was  merely  the  consequence  of  distraction  or  thought- 
lessness; but  it  made  the  senate  his  irreconcilable  enemies. 
The  a&ir  with  the  tribunes,  moreover,  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  people.  Cicero,  who  was  surely  not  a  demo- 
crat, wrote  at  the  time^  turpmimi  consulareSy  turpis  senatug^ 
popuhu  fariis,  infitßus  quisque  hon&re  fortissimusy  etc.  The  praise 
here  bestowed  upon  the  people  may  be  somewhat  eicaggerated, 
but  die  rest  is  true.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  the 
people,  under  such  circumstances,  are  most  sensible  to  anything 
affecting  their  honour,  as  we  have  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution. 

In  the  year  of  Caesar's  death,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
praetors.  Both  had  been  generals  under  Pompey.  Brutus' 
mother,  Servilia,  was  a  half-sister  of  Cato,  for  after  the  death 
of  her  first  husband,  Cato's  mother  had  married  Servilius 
Caepio.  She  was  a  remarkable  woman,  but  very  immoral,  and 
unworthy  of  her  son;  not  even  the  honour  of  her  own  daugh- 
ter was  sacred  to  her.  The  family  of  Brutus  derived  its  origin 
firom  L.  Junius  Brutus;  and  firom  the  time  of  its  first  appear- 
ance among  the  plebeians,  it  had  had  few  men  of  importance 
to  boast  of.  During  the  period  subsequent  to  the  passing 
of  the  Licinian  laws,  we  meet  with  some  Junii  in  the  Fasti, 
but  not  one  of  them  acquired  any  great  reputation.  The 
family  had  become  reduced  and  almost  contemptible.  One 
M.  Brutus  in  particular,  disgraced  his  fiunily  by  sycophancy 
{accusationes  factitabat^)  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  was  after- 
wards killed  in  Gaul  by  Pompey.   Although  no  Boman  fiinuly 

^  I  have  known  an  instanoe  of  a  man  of  rank  and  inflnencei  who  could  never 
foigiTe  another  man,  who  was  by  far  his  superior  in  every  respect,  for  having 
folgten  to  take  off  his  hat  daring  a  visit.  —  N. 

•  Cicero,  De  Offic.  ii.  14.  Compare  Brutus,  74,  and  Plutarch,  Brut  4. 
where,  however,  he  is  erroneously  described  as  the  father  of  Brutus  the  tyrannicide. 
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belonged  to  a  more  illustrious  gens,  yet  Brutus  was  not  by  any 
means  one  of  those  men  who  are  raised  by  fortimate  circum- 
stances. The  education,  however,  which  he  received  had  a  great 
influence  upon  him.  His  uncle  Cato,  whose  daughter  Porcia 
he  married — whether  in  Cato's  lifetime,  or  afterwards,  is  doubt- 
fiil — had  initiated  him  from  his  early  youth  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  and  had  instilled  into  his  mind  a  veneration  for  it, 
as  though  it  had  been  a  religion.  Brutus  had  qualities  which 
Cato  did  not  possess.  The  latter  had  something  of  an  ascetic 
nature,  and  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  scrupulously  pious  char- 
acter; but  Brutus  had  no  such  scrupulous  timidity;  his  mind 
was  more  flexible  and  loveable.  Cato  spoke  well,  but  could 
not  be  reckoned  among  the  eloquent  men  of  his  time.  Brutus' 
great  talents  had  been  developed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  if 
he  had  lived  longer,  and  in  peace,  he  would  have  become  a 
classical  writer  of  the  highest  order.  He  had  been  known  to 
Cicero  from  his  early  age,  and  Cicero  felt  a  fiitherly  attachment 
to  him;  he  saw  in  him  a  young  man  who,  he  hoped,  would 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  next  generation.  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention  this  amiable  feature  in  the 
character  of  Cicero,  of  which  Virgil  also  furnishes  an  example; 
for  after  reading  some  of  Virgil's  youthful  productions,  Cicero 
called  him  "  magnae  spes  altera  Romae.ö"  It  was  with  a  simi- 
lar feeling  that  he  looked  upon  Brutus.  Caesar  too  had  known 
and  loved  him  from  his  childhood ;  but  the  stories,  which  are 
related  to  account  for  this  attachment,  must  be  rejected  as 
foolish  inventions  of  idle  persons;  for  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  Caesar  should  look  with  great  fondness  upon  a  yoimg 
man  of  such  extraordinary  and  amiable  qualities«  The  absence 
of  envy  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  in  the  character 
of  Caesar,  as  it  was  in  that  of  Cicero.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salus,  Brutus  served  in  the  army  of  Pompey,  and  after  the 
battle  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Caesar,  who  had  inquired  after  him; 
and  when  Caesar  heard  of  his  safety  he  was  delighted,  and 
invited  him  to  his  camp.*°  Caesar  afterwards  gave  him  the 
administration  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  Brutus  distinguished 
himself  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  by  his  love  of  justice. 

Cassius  was  related  to  Brutus,  and  had  likewise  belonged  to 
the  Pompeian  party;  but  he  was  very  unlike  Brutus:  he  was 
much  older,  and  a  distinguished  military  officer.     After  the 

•  Dooatas,  Vita  Virgiliij  p.  v.  ed.  Burmann.  "  Plutarch,  Brut  6. 
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death  of  Crassus  he  had  maintained  himself  as  quaestor  in  Syria 
against  the  Parthians,  and  he  enjoyed  a  very  great  reputation 
in  the  army,  but  he  was  after  all  no  better  than  an  ordinary 
officer  of  Caesar.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  Caesar  did  not 
at  first  know  whither  Pompey  was  gone.  Cassius  was  at  the 
time  stationed  with  some  galleys  in  the  Hellespont,  notwith- 
standing which,  Caesar  with  his  usual  boldness  took  a  boat  to 
sail  across  that  strait,  and  on  meeting  Cassius  called  upon  him 
to  embrace  his  party.  Cassius  readily  complied,  and  Caesar 
forgave  him",  as  he  forgave  all  his  adversaries:  even  Marcellus^ 
who  had  mortally  offended  him,  was  pardoned  at  the  request 
of  Cicero.  Caesar  thus  endeavoured  to  efface  all  recollections 
ofthe  Civil  War. 

Caesar  had  appointed  both  Brutus  and  Cassius  praetors  for 
that  year.  With  the  exception  of  the  office  of  praetor  urbanus, 
which  was  honourable  and  lucrative,  the  praetorship  was  a 
burdensome  office,  and  conferred  little  distinction,  since  the 
other  praetors  were  only  the  presidents  of  the  courts.  Formerly 
they  had  been  elected  by  lot;  but  the  office  was  now  altogether 
in  the  ^ft  of  Caesar.  Both  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  wished  for  the 
praetura  urbana,  and  when  Caesar  gave  that  office  to  Brutus, 
Cassius  was  not  only  indignant  at  Caesar  but  began  quarrelling 
with  Brutus  also.  While  Cassius  was  in  this  state  of  exaspe- 
ration, a  meeting  of  the  senate  was  announced  for  the  15th  of 
March,  on  which  day,  as  the  report  went,  a  proposal  was  to  be 
made  to  offer  Caesar  the  crown.  This  was  a  welcome  opportu- 
nity for  Cassius,  who  resolved  to  take  vengeance,  for  he  had  even 
before  entertained  a  personal  hatred  of  Caesar,  and  was  now 
disappointed  at  not  having  obtained  the  city  praetorship.  He 
first  sounded  Brutus,  and  finding  that  he  was  safe^  made  direct 
overtures  to  him.  During  the  night  some  one  wrote  on  the 
tribunal  and  the  house  of  Brutus  the  words,  "  Remember  that 
thou  art  Brutus."  Brutus  became  reconciled  to  Cassius,  offered 
his  assistance,  and  gained  over  several  other  persons  to  join 
the  conspiracy.  All  party  differences  seem  to  have  vanished 
all  at  once:  two  of  the  conspirators  were  old  generals  of 
Caesar,  C.  Trebonius  and  Decimus  Brutus,  both  of  whom  had 
fought  with  him  in  Gaul,  and  against  Massilia,  and  had  been 
raised  to  high  honours  by  their  chief.  There  were  among  the 
conspirators  persons  of  all  parties.      Men  who  had  fought 

"  Appian,  Ve  BtJL  CiviLiL  88;  Sueton.  Caea,  63;  Dion  Cassius,  xlii.  6. 
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against  one  another  at  Phaisalus  now  went  hand  in  hand, 
and  entrusted  their  lives  to  one  another.^*  No  proposals  were 
made  to  Cicero,  the  reasons  usually  assigned  for  which  are  of 
the  most  calumniatory  kind.  It  is  generally  said  that  the 
conspirators  had  no  confidence  in  Cicero '',  an  opinion  whicli 
is  perfectly  contemptible.  Cicero  would  not  have  betrayed 
them  for  any  consideration,  but  what  they  feared  were  his 
objections.  Brutus  had  as  noble  a  soul  as  any  one,  but  he 
was  passionate;  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  at  an 
advanced  age,  had  made  sad  experiences,  and  his  feelings  were 
so  exceedingly  delicate,  that  he  could  not  have  consented  to 
take  away  the  life  of  him  to  whom  he  himself  owed  his  own, 
who  had  always  behaved  most  nobly  towards  him,  and  had 
intentionally  drawn  him  before  the  world  as  his  fiiend.  Caesar's 
conduct  towards  those  who  had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  Pompey 
and  afterwards  returned  to  him  was  extremely  noble,  and  he 
regarded  the  reconciliation  of  those  men  as  a  personal  favour 
conferred  himself.  All  who  knew  Cicero  must  have  been  con- 
vinced that  he  would  not  have  given  his  consent  to  the  plan  of 
the  conspirators;  and  if  they  ever  did  give  the  matter  a  serious 
thought,  they  must  have  owned  to  themselves  that  every  wise 
man  would  have  dissuaded  them  from  it;  for  it  was  in  fiict  the 
most  complete  absurdity  to  fancy  that  the  republic  could  be 
restored  by  Caesar's  death.  Goethe  says  somewhere  that  the 
murder  of  Caesar  was  the  most  senseless  act  that  the  Romans 
ever  committed;  and  a  truer  word  was  never  spoken.^*  The 
result  of  it  could  not  possibly  be  any  other  than  that  which 
did  follow  the  deed. 

Caesar  was  cautioned  by  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  both  wise  men 
of  noble  characters^  especially  the  former,  who  saw  that  the 
republic  must  become  consolidated,  and  not  thrown  into  fireah 
convulsions.     They  advised  Caesar  to  be  careful,  and  to  take 

'*  The  real  nmnber  of  conspintora  is  not  known;  and  onr  accounts  are  not 
qnite  trostworthj. — N. 

IS  Demosthenes  has  been  calomniated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Terses  in 
Flatarch  (Demosth,  c.  30)  Efrcp  linjr  ^/af  V^fV*  AiffiMcrcf,  cfx«  O^ror'  hw 
'ZWipwp  ip^w^Afffit  Maic€S«ar,  have  often  been  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean 
to  saj  that  his  conrage  was  equal  to  his  talents;  but  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
ifi^  "  If  thou  hadst  had  as  much  power  as  thou  hadst  intelligence,  the  Mace- 
donians would  never  have  ruled  over  the  Greeks." — ^N. 

"  Nachgelöst,  Werke,  voL  xiii  p.  68,  Goethe  says:  *•  How  little  even  the  better 
sort  (among  the  Romans)  knew  what  government  is,  is  dear  from  the  most 
absurd  act  that  ever  was  committed,  the  murder  of  Caesar." 
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a  body  guard;  but  he  replied  that  he  would  rather  not  live  at 
all,  than  be  in  constant  fear  of  losing  his  life.  Caesar  once 
expressed  to  some  of  his  friends  his  conviction  that  Brutus 
was  capable  of  harbouring  a  murderous  design,  but  he  added, 
that  as  he  (Caesar)  could  not  live  much  longer,  Brutus  would 
wait  and  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime.  Caesar's  health  was 
at  that  time  weak,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  he  intended 
to  surrender  his  power  to  Brutus  as  the  most  worthy.  Whilst 
the  conspirators  were  making  their  preparations,  Porcia,  the 
wife  of  Brutus,  inferred  from  the  excitement  and  restlessness 
of  her  husband  that  some  fearM  secret  was  pressing  on  his 
mind;  but  as  he  did  not  show  her  any  confidence,  she  seriously 
wounded  herself  with  a  knife,  and  was  seized  with  a  violent 
wound-fever.  No  one  knew  the  cause  of  her  illness;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  many  entreaties  of  her  husband  that  at 
length  she  revealed  it  to  him,  saying  that  as  she  had 
been  able  to  conceal  the  cause  of  her  illness,  so  she  could 
also  keep  any  secret  that  might  be  entrusted  to  her.  Her 
entreaties  induced  Brutus  to  commmunicate  to  her  the 
plan  of  the  conspirators.  Caesar  was  also  cautioned  by 
the  haruspices,  by  a  dream'  of  his  wife,  and  by  his  own 
forebodings,  which  we  have  no  reason  for  doubting.  But  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  of  March,  the  day  fixed  upon  for 
assassinating  Caesar,  Decimus  Brutus  treacherously  enticed 
him  to  go  with  him  to  the  curia,  as  it  was  impossible  to  delay 
the  deed  any  longer.  The  detail  of  what  happened  on  that 
day  maj  be  read  in  Plutarch.  The  conspirators  were  at  first 
seized  with  fear,  lest  their  plan  should  be  betrayed;  but  on 
Caesar's  entrance  into  the  senate-house,  C.  Tillius  (not  Tullius) 
Cimber  made  his  way  up  to  him,  and  insulted  him  with  his 
importunities,  and  Casca  gave  the  first  stroke.  Caesar  fell 
covered  with  twenty-three  wounds.  He  was  either  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year,  or  had  completed  it;  I  am  not  quite  certain  on  this 
point,  though,  if  we  judge  by  the  time  of  his  first  consulship, 
he  must  have  been  fifty-six  years  old.  His  birthday,  which  is 
not  generally  known,  was  the  11th  of  Quinctilis,  which  month 
was  afterwards  called  Julius^^,  and  his  death  took  place  on  the 
15th  of  March,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock. 


**  Macrobhu,  Saturn.  1 12;  liydaSfCle  MensUnu^V*  HO,  according  to  which 
•athorities,  howerer,  it  wu  the  12th  of  Quinctilifl. 
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LECTURE  C. 

No  provision  at  all  had  been  made  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
after  Caesar's  death,  especially  with  regard  to  Antony.  In  the 
heat  of  the  moment,  when  everything  was  possible,  Cassiiis  had 
demanded  that  Antony  too  should  be  killed;  but  Brutus  de- 
clared that  the  sacrifice  of  one  life  was  enough,  an  opinion 
which  was  decidedly  wrong.  Many  ought  to  have  been  sacri- 
ficed, to  make  all  things  straight;  but  Antony  ought  to  have 
been  killed  at  any  risk,  if  a  simulacrum  of  the  republic  was  to 
continue;  for  it  was  in  reality  he,  and  men  like  him,  who  had 
rendered  Caesar's  government  odious.  Antony  especially  had 
induced  him  to  take  the  diadem ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  Caesar  alone  would  have  governed  in  a  beneficial 
manner.  But  as  it  was,  the  tumult  and  commotion  were  great, 
and  in  their  alarm  most  of  the  senators  took  to  flight,  and  a  few 
only  remained  at  Rome.  It  was  a  courageous  act  on  the  part 
of  Cicero  that  he,  with  a  few  senators,  immediately  and  pub- 
licly declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  conspirators  as  tyranni- 
cides. Both  parties  were  blind  at  the  moment,  and  knew  not 
what  was  to  come  next.  One  might  have  expected  that  the 
people  would  rejoice  at  the  death  of  Caesar,  as  public  opinion 
had  expressed  itself  so  loudly  against  him,  ever  since  the  affair 
with  the  tribunes  Caesetius  and  MaruUus;  but  the  people 
is  a  hundred-headed  monster,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
fickle  and  inconstant  than  man.  The  same  persons  who  had 
cursed  Caesar  only  a  few  days  before,  had  now  quite  changed 
their  minds:  they  cursed  the  murderers  and  lamented  Caesar. 
It  is  a  common  thing  with  men  who  have  no  character,  to 
wish  for  extraordinary  events;  but  as  soon  as  the  danger 
which  is  inseparable  from  them  appears,  they  denounce  those 
whom  they  urged  on  before. 

The  tumult  at  Rome  lasted  for  several  days.  Caesar  had 
fiiUen  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  on  the  17th  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  senate,  to  deliberate  what  was  to  be  done 
during  the  state  of  excitement.  At  this  meeting  Antony 
shewed  a  conduct  very  different  firom  what  had  been  anti- 
cipated: he  offered  his  hand  in  token  of  reconciliation,  and 
expressed  himself  in  a  manner  which  scarcely  any  one  could 
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take  to  be  sincere ;  but  the  senate,  nevertheless,  became  pacified, 
as  it  was  thought  that  Antony  was  obliged  by  circumstances 
to  act  in  the  way  he  did.  Cicero  also  came  forward  and 
spoke,  and  a  general  amnesty  was  decreed  concerning  all  that 
had  taken  place;  just  as  had  been  the  case  at  Athens  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  But  the  great  question  was, 
what  to  do?  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  fled  to  the  Capitol  to 
escape  from  the  storm,  for  public  opinion  in  the  city  was 
decidedly  against  them.  A  great  number  of  Caesar's  soldiers 
were  in  the  city,  and  many  more  flocked  thither  from  other 
parts.  The  excitement  was  so  great,  that  there  was  ground  for 
apprehending  acts  of  extreme  violence.  Brutus  and  Cassius 
began  negotiating  from  the  Capitol.  The  decrees  of  the 
senate,  intended  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  were  ftill  of 
contradictions.  While  one  party  was  inclined  to  honour  the 
murderers  of  Caesar,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were  framed  in 
the  very  opposite  spirit.  The  proposal  which  was  made  to 
declare  Caesar  a  tyrant,  and  his  acts  to  be  invalid,  was  not 
only  rejected,  but  the  senate  went  so  far,  in  its  fear  of  Caesar's 
veterans,  as  to  decree  divine  honours  to  him,  and  the  express 
validity  of  all  his  regulations.  It  had  ftirther  been  proposed 
that  his  will  should  be  declared  void;  but  L.  Piso,  his  father- 
in-law,  opposed  the  measure  with  obstinate  impudence,  and 
induced  the  senate  to  recognise  the  will  as  valid,  to  have  it 
read  in  public,  and  carried  into  execution.  Piso's  intention 
was  to  inspire  the  soldiers  and  the  populace  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  deceased,  who  had  possessed  enormous  riches,  which 
had  been  amassed  partly  in  war,  and  partly  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  republic.  He  had  left  munificent  legacies  to  the 
soldiers  and  every  Boman  citizen,  and  these  bequests  were 
sure  to  produce  the  eflect  which  the  friends  of  Caesar  desired.    , 

Some  few  persons  wisely  proposed  that  his  burial  should 
take  place  quite  quietly  and  in  private;  but  this  plan  too  was 
frustrated  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  faction  and  the  cowardice 
of  the  senate;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  body  should  be 
buried  with  the  greatest  solemnity  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
It  was  a  general  custom  for  the  bodies  of  distinguished  persons 
to  be  carried  on  a  bier  uncovered,  as  is  still  the  fashion  in 
Italy.  The  bier  was  put  down  in  the  Forum  before  the 
rostra,  and  one  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  delivered  a 
funeral  oration.     The  nearest  relative  of  Caesar  was  Antony, 
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whose  mother,  Julia,  was  Caesar's  sister,  and  he  accordingly 
delivered  the  funeral  oration.  He  produced  a  fear&l  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people ;  for  he  not  only  dwelt  upon  the 
great  exploits  of  Caesar  amid  roars  of  applause,  but  after  he 
had  excited  their  minds  in  the  highest  degree  by  his  recital, 
he  lifted  up  the  bloody  toga,  and  shewed  the  people  the 
wounds  of  the  great  deceased.  The  multitude  were  seized 
with  such  indignation  and  rage,  that  instead  of  allowing  the 
body  to  be  carried  to  the  Campus  Martius,  they  immediately 
raised  in  the  Forum  a  pile  of  benches,  and  any  wood  that 
could  be  got,  and  burnt  the  corpse  there.  One  person,  whom 
they  thought  to  be  one  of  the  murderers,  though  he  was  quite 
innocent,  was  literally  torn  to  pieces.  The  people  then  dis- 
persed in  troops;  they  broke  into  the  houses  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  destroyed  them.  It  was  not  till  after  receiving  a 
formal  promise  upon  oath  from  Antony  and  Lepidus,  that 
Brutus  and  Cassius  ventured  to  come  down  firom  the  Capitol; 
but  as,  after  the  events  of  that  day,  they  saw  no  safety  at 
Eome,  they  went  to  Antium.  The  other  conspirators  dis- 
persed themselves  over  the  provinces.  Dedmus  Brutus  went 
to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been  promised  him  as  his  pro- 
vince by  Caesar,  and  administered  to  the  legions  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  himself  Brutus  had  been  promised  the  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia,  and  Cassius  that  of  Syria. 

The  events  of  the  year  of  Caesar's  death  are  so  manifold  and 
complicated,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  mention  them  all 
in  their  succession.  If  you  will  read  Fabricius'  Life  of  Cicero, 
you  will  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life.  I  cannot  give  you  a  strictly  chronological 
account,  but  am  obliged  to  place  the  events  before  you  in  a 
somewhat  different  order.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
chronological  succession  of  the  occurrences  during  those  two 
years,  is  necessary,  however,  to  enable  one  to  imderstand  Cicero's 
Philippics. 

Caesar  in  his  will  had  appointed  C.  Octavius,  the  grandson 
of  his  sister  Julia,  heir  ex  dodrantey  that  is,  of  three-fourths  of 
his  property,  after  the  deduction  of  all  legacies,  and  his  other 
relatives  were  to  have  the  remaining  fourth.  Antony,  how- 
ever, and  L.  Piso  were  not  among  his  heirs.  Caesar's  aunt 
Julia,  the  sister  of  his  father,  had  been  married  to  Marius,  and 
his  sister  Julia  to  M.  Atius  Balbus.     Atia,  the  daughter  of 
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this  latter  Julia,  was  married  to  C.  Octayius,  a  worthy  man, 
whose  father,  C.  Octavius,  a  person  of  distinctioii,  had  died 
too  early  to  obtain  the  consulship.  Whether  this  family  of  the 
Octavii  was  connected  with  those  Octavii  who  had  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Koman  history,  and 
especially  with  the  colleague  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  is  not  clear, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  deny  it^  since  the  family  is  spoken  of 
as  only  of  equestrian  rank.*  Young  C.  Octavius  was  in  his 
nineteenth  year  when  Caesar  was  murdered,  having  been  bom 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  689.  Caesar  had  taken  an  interest 
in  him  ever  since  his  return  from  Spain;  whereas,  before  that 
time,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  particular  notice  of 
him.  Caesar  had  intended  to  take  him  with  him  in  his  expe^ 
dition  against  the  Parthians,  to  complete  his  military  education ; 
bat,  some  time  previously  to  his  death,  he  had  sent  him  to 
ApoUonia  in  Illyricum  to  acquire  a  Greek  culture,  which  was 
then  so  prevalent  among  the  Romans,  that  Cicero  and  his 
firiends  wrote  Greek  letters  to  one  another,  and  oflen  spoke 
Greek,  as  we  see  from  the  history  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Mes- 
sala',  who  conversed  in  Greek  with  one  another.*  C.  Octavius 
was  to  stay  at  Apollonia,  until  his  uncle  should  set  out  for 
Asia.  When  he  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  Caesar's  death, 
he  went  to  Home,  and  claimed  from  Antony  the  inheritance  of 
his  uncle.  This  was  a  highly  disagreeable  thing  for  Antony, 
who  had  the  most  urgent  reasons  for  not  letting  the  property 
go  out  of  his  hands,  as  he  was  responsible  for  it,  and  had  to  take 
care  that  no  mistake  should  be  made,  and  that  it  should  be 
most  &ithfully  administered.  But  in  reality  he  looked  upon 
that  property  as  the  French  looked  upon  the  five  millions 
which  Napoleon  had  deposited  at  Paris,  and  was  unwilling  to 
give  it  up.  C.  Octavius  had  been  adopted  by  Caesar,  which 
is  the  firät  instance  of  an  adoption  by  will  that  I  know  in 
Roman  history;  afterwards,  such  adoptions  are  very  frequent. 

1  Yen.  Paterc.  iL  59;  Sueton.  Aug,  2. 

*  It  was  then  at  Rome  with  Greek  as  it  was  with  French  in  Qermanj  at  the 
the  time  when  I  was  a  joang  man.  I  used  then  to  speak  with  elder  friends  more 
French  than  German,  and  it  was  not  looked  npon  as  afiectation  when  French 
words  or  phrases  were  occasionally  introduced  into  German  conversation.  So, 
at  Borne,  every  man  of  education  was  obliged  to  speak  and  tiTite  Greek;  though 
their  Greek,  as,  for  example,  the  spedmens  in  Cicero's  letters  often  had  some- 
thing peculiar;  as  was  the  case  with  the  French  spoken  in  Germany  during  the 
last  century.    It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  this  point  minutely. — N. 

«  Plutawh,  Brut  40. 
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Antony  seriously  endeavoured  to  deter  the  young  man  from 
accepting  the  inheritance,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  yet  too 
young;  and  Atia,  his  mother,  and  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  his 
step-father,  intimidated  as  they  were,  advised  him  to  withdraw 
his  claims.*  But  Agrippa,  whose  subsequent  conduct  is  very 
praiseworthy,  had  already  become  the  adviser  of  C.  Octavius, 
or,  as  he  was  called  henceforth,  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus. 
His  connexion  with  Octavian,  however,  was  at  this  time  a  mis- 
fortune for  the  republic;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  Agrippa, 
Octavian  wo\dd  have  acted  quite  a  different  part;  he  would 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  intimidated,  affairs  would  have 
taken  a  different  turn,  and  Brutus  would  perhaps  have  been 
obliged  in  the  end  to  undertake  the  dictatorship,  but  probably 
under  some  other  name,  and  then  have  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  republic;  for  soon  after  Caesar^s  death  the  dictator- 
ship was  abolished  for  ever.* 

As  Octavian  discovered  in  Antony  his  principal  enemy,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  his  opponents,  especially  to 
Cicero,  who  was  perfectly  pure.  He  could  not,  of  course,  form 
any  connexions  with  Brutus  and  the  other  murderers  of  his 
uncle.  Cicero  had  confidence  in  him,  which  the  murderers 
could  not  have  had;  and  he,  in  &ct,  allowed  himself  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  the  deep  cunning  of  the  youth,  as  he  was  always 
longing  to  see  what  he  wished,  and  what  he  thought  should  be. 
He  was  thus  willing  to  see  in  Octavian  such  sentiments  as  he 
thought  salutary  to  the  republic,  and  formed  a  friendship  with 
him.  Octavian  compelled  Antony  to  surrender  Caesar's  will, 
and  put  himself  in  possession  of  his  inheritance  so  far  as  it  had 
not  been  already  disposed  of  by  Antony,  who  had  secreted  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  which  Caesar  had  collected.  The 
exasperation  between  Octavian  and  Antony  rose  very  high 
about  this  time,  and  each  suspected  the  other,  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  of  attempts  at  assassination. 

The  ferment  at  Rome  had,  in  the  meantime,  increased  to 
such  a  point,  that  Cicero  resolved  to  go  to  Greece,  and  spend 
his  time  at  Athens  till  the  be^nning  of  the  following  year, 
when  Hirtius  and  Pansa  wore  to  enter  on  their  consulship,  for 
Hirtius  was  a  worthy,  able,  and  well-meaning  man  and  a  friend 

*  VelL  Paterc.  iL  60;  Suetoiu  Aug,  8,  foil. 

*  Cicero,  PhUip.  i.  1.  13,  ii.  36;  lA\j,  Epit  116;  Appian,  De  Beü,  Civil 
iii.  25;  Dion  Casuiis,  xliv.  51. 
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to  Cicero;  Pansa  was  of  much  less  consequence,  and  not  better 
than  an  ordinary  soldier.  There  is  no  other  period  in  Cicero^s 
life  in  which  he  shewed  such  intellectual  activity  as  during 
that  summer.  He  began  his  work  De  Officiis  during  the 
greatest  convulsions  of  the  republic,  which  is  a  proof  of  prodi- 
gious strength  and  self-possession:  he  wrote  his  works  De 
DivinaiUme^  De  Fato,  the  Topica,  and  the  lost  work,  De 
Gloria,  all  of  which,  and  an  enormous  number  of  letters, 
many  of  which  are  lost,  were  produced  in  that  summer.  I  know 
no  other  man  who,  at  any  time  of  his  life,  was  so  intensely 
active  as  Cicero  then  was.  His  activity  was  a  consolation  to 
him  in  his  grief;  and  the  feet  of  his  being  able  to  throw  him- 
self so  completely  into  intellectual  pursuits,  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  his  mind:  any  other  man 
would  have  been  crushed  under  the  weight  of  his  sorrows,  and 
the  terrors  of  the  time.  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
he  knew  all  that  was  going  on,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
overpowered  by  it.  His  intention  to  go  to  Greece  had  not  been 
carried  into  effect,  for  contrary  winds  kept  him  at  Ehegium. 

Antony,  by  forced  decrees  of  the  senate,  had  caused  the 
province  of  Macedonia  to  be  given  to  his  brother  Caius  Anton- 
ius, and  that  of  Syria  to  Dolabella,  who  had  been  appointed 
with  him  to  the  consulship  after  Caesar's  death.  For  himself, 
Antony  had  reserved  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  now 
turned  round,  and  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  optimates. 
He  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  become  a  different  man :  he  was 
quite  willing  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  carried  several 
laws  which  breathed  that  spirit.  Every  one  who  knew  him 
was  struck  with  amazement.  Cicero,  who  was  informed  of  the 
change,  was  urgently  requested  by  his  friends  to  return  and 
become  reconciled  with  Antony.  But  here  he  was  influenced 
by  an  unfortunate  timidity.  Had  he  appeared  in  the  senate  at 
the  risk  of  being  murdered  there,  and  had  he  ventured  to  ad- 
dress Antony  as  if  he  had  confidence  in  him,  he  might  have 
prevented  great  misfortunes.  Antony  felt  a  bitter  enmity  to- 
wards him,  and  hated  him;  but  I  believe  that  he  would,  not- 
withstanding, have  consented  to  a  reconciliation.  Cicero  here 
'  erred  in  allowing  himself  to  be  overcome  by  the  just  horror  and 
disgust  he  felt  for  Antony,  by  whose  really  detestable  and  pro- 
fligate character  he  is  sufficiently  excused ;  although  Antony 
was   not    altogether    without   any    good   quality,  as  Cicero 
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imagined.  If  we  compare  Antony  with  Octavian,  we  must 
admit  that  Antony  was  open-hearted;  whereas  Octavian  was 
made  up  of  hypocrisy:  his  whole  life  was  a  fiurce.  It  is  well 
known  that  on  his  death-bed  at  Nola,  he  asked  his  friends, 
whether  he  had  not  played  the  comedy  of  his  life  well?  He 
was  an  actor  throughout  ;  everything  he  did  was  a  farce,  well 
devised  and  skilfully  executed.  The  most  profound  hypocrisy 
was  his  greatest  talent.  In  the  vicious  and  profligate  life  of 
Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  there  occur  some  actions  which 
shew  good  nature,  generosity,  and  even  greatness;  and  if 
Cicero  had  appeared  in  the  senate,  a  reconciliation  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  possible.  This,  however,  Cicero  did  not  do; 
and  he  may  even  have  ofiended  Antony  by  his  wit  and  satire, 
for  it  was  his  wit  that  in  most  cases  gave  rise  to  the  enmity  of 
others  against  him.  As  Cicero  did  not  go  to  the  senate,  Antony 
attacked  him  in  the  most  improper  and  outrageous  manner. 
This  gave  rise  to  Cicero's  second  Philippic,  which  was  not 
spoken,  but  only  written.  It  was,  however,  published,  and 
immediately  produced  the  greatest  effect;  it  was  devoured  by 
the  friends  of  Cicero,  who  was  himself  staying  in  the  country 
for  the  sake  of  safety. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Antony  went  to  Lombardy ,  or 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  indebted  to 
Caesar  for  their  franchise.  As  the  senate  had  recognised  the 
validity  of  the  acts  of  Caesar,  Antony  had  acted  during  the 
summer  after  the  dictator's  death  in  the  most  outrageous  man- 
ner; for  imder  the  pretence  of  proceeding  according  to  the 
regulations  laid  down  in  Caesar's  papers,  he  did  anything  he 
pleased:  he  sold  to  some  the  jus  Latii,  and  to  others  the  fran- 
chise; he  conferred  immunities  upon  colonics,  and  called  a 
number  of  his  creatures  into  the  senate.  After  such  proceed- 
ings, it  was  difficult  indeed  for  a  man  like  Cicero  to  become 
reconciled  to  him.  The  administration  of  Spain  was  at  the 
time  in  the  hands  of  Asinius  PoUio,  and  M.  Lepidus  and 
L.  Munatius  Plancus  had  that  of  Gaul.  On  arriving  in  his 
province,  Antony  endeavoured  to  induce  the  legions  to  revolt 
against  Decimus  Brutus,  but  with  little  success.  The  towns 
north  of  the  Alps  and  in  Illyricum  seemed  at  first  inclined  to 
embrace  his  cause;  but  his  mad  conduct  and  his  extortions  soon 
deterred  them  from  doing  so. 

On  the  first  of  January,  709,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  had 
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been  appointed  consuls  by  Caesax,  entered  upon  tbeir  office: 
so  great  was  his  power  even  after  his  death !  Antony  was 
declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  senate  gave  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Italy  to  the  consuls,  to  carry  on  the  war,  in  common 
with  Decimus  Brutus,  against  Antony.  Octavian  had  prevailed 
upon  Cicero  to  induce  the  senate  to  grant  him  the  power  and 
ensigns  of  a  praetor.  Antony  recalled  the  legions  which 
Caesar  had  sent  to  Macedonia,  with  the  view  of  employing 
them  on  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians  and  Getae;  but 
on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  two  of  them  deserted  to  Octavian,  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  an  army  with  which  he  was  enabled  to 
oppose  Antony.  So  long  as  the  hostility  between  Octavian 
and  Antony  lasted,  these  legions  were  really  prepared  to  pro- 
tect Cicero  and  other  patriots,  although  the  soldiers  hated  no 
one  more  than  him  and  whatever  there  remained  of  the 
Pompeian  party.  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  in  the  mean  time 
gone  to  Greece. 


LECTUEE  CI. 

The  last  Philippics,  which  extend  to  the  month  of  April,  as 
well  as  several  of  the  letters  Ad  DiversoSj  which  are  extremely 
important  for  contemporary  history,  belong  to  the  year  709, 
the  last  of  Cicero's  life.  The  letters  to  Brutus  refer  to  the 
same  period.  They  consist  of  two  parts:  an  earlier  one,  which 
is  found  in  the  same  manuscripts  as  the  letters  of  Cicero  to  his 
brother  Quintus;  and  a  later  one,  which  was  first  published  in 
the  editio  Cratandrina^  and  was,  I  believe,  discovered  in  Ger- 
many. Whether  the  letters  contained  in  the  second  part 
were  forged  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  are  ancient  and 
genuine,  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  answer.  If  they  are  a 
forgery,  it  is  a  masterly  one.  The  genuineness  even  of  the 
first  part,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  very  ancient  manu- 
scripts, is  likewise  very  doubtful.  They  are  of  great  interest 
to  those  who  have  Cicero's  history  at  heart  They  were 
unquestionably  written  at  a  very  early  period,  and  belong  pro- 
bably to 'the  first  century  of  our  era.  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
consider  them  as  a  production  of  the  first  century,  perhaps  of 
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the  time  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius.  Their  author  was  evidently 
a  man  of  talent,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  period  to  which  they  relate.  The  question  respecting 
their  genuineness  was  raised  about  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
English  critics,  and  I  know  that  F.  A.  Wolf  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  they  are  a  fabrication,  but  I  cannot  express 
myself  with  the  same  certainty.  I  should  like  to  see  them 
proved  to  be  spurious,  as  I  am  morally  convinced  that  they 
are\  but  there  are  some  serious  considerations  opposed  to  this 
view.  These  letters  to  Brutus  shew  a  certain  diiBEerence  of 
feeling  between  Cicero  and  Brutus;  and  if  a  person  of  talent 
contrasts  the  psychological  natures  of  the  two  men,  that  want 
of  harmony  would  naturally  present  itself  to  him  as  the  result 
of  his  comparison.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  letters  may 
have  been  composed,  their  author  lived  so  near  the  time 
to  which  they  refer,  and  their  substance  is  based  upon  such 
authentic  documents,  that  we  may  take  them  as  trustworthy 
sources  of  history. 

The  first  months  of  the  year  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa's  consul- 
ship were  spent  by  Antony  in  besieging  Decimus  Brutus  at 
Modena.  All  the  towns  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  had  by  this  time 
declared  against  Antony.  Modena  must  then  have  been  a 
town  of  very  great  extent,  since  Decimus  Brutus  was  in  it 
with  his  whole  army.  Antony  had  eight  or  nine  legions,  and 
was  far  superior  in  numbers  to  the  besieged,  so  that  there  was 
no  prospect  for  the  latter  except  ultimate  surrender.  But 
Hirtius,  Pansa,  and  Octavian  as  praetor,  came  with  three 
armies  to  relieve  the  place.  Hirtius  and  Octavian  appeared 
first,  and  pitched  their  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna, 
and  Pansa  followed  with  reinforcements.  The  army  of  Octa- 
vian alone  consisted  of  veterans;  those  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
for  the  most  part,  of  newly-formed  legions,  so  that  the  two 
latter  were  labouring  under  disadvantages.  Antony  broke  up 
and  advanced  against  the  enemy,  for  his  plan  was  to  prevent 
the  hostile  armies  uniting.  This  occasioned  an  engagement, 
into  which  the  troops  of  Pansa,  especially  the  legio  Martia, 
which  had  been  sent  to  his  succour,  inconsiderately  allowed 
themselves  to  be  drawn.  The  fight  was  quite  an  irregular 
one.  Antony  was  at  first  nearly  defeated,  but  he  afterwards 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  winning 
*  I  am  coiiviuced  with  Wolf  that  tl*e  oration  for  Maicellus  is  a  foigeiy.  —  N. 
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the  batdc,  when  Hirtius  arrived  from  his  camp  with  reinforce- 
ments, and  Antony  was  beaten.*  Pansa  however  had  been 
severely  wounded,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 

Some  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later,  during  which  Antony 
kept  within  his  fortifications,  so  that  the  situation  of  Decimus 
Brutus  was  in  no  way  improved,  the  troops  of  Pansa  joined 
the  other  armies^  and  Hirtius  now  attacked  Antony,  through 
the  upper  lines  of  whose  position  he  broke,  and  took  his  camp; 
but  he  himself  fell  in  the  battle.  During  the  engagement, 
Decimus  Brutus  made  a  sally,  and  succeeded  in  joining  the 
armies  of  his  defenders.  Antony  might  still  have  maintained 
himself  in  the  country,  but  he  was  bewildered,  and  resolved  to 
quit  Italy.  He  cannot  have  thought  at  that  time  of  the  possi- 
bility of  becoming  reconciled  with  Octavian. 

About  the  end  of  April,  the  prospects  of  Rome  were 
favourable,  except  that  both  consuls  were  dead.  Octavian's 
reputation  was,  even  as  early  as  that  time,  such  as  to  occasion 
a  report,  which  was  surely  not  quite  without  foundation,  that 
he  had  caused  the  surgeon  to  poison  the  wound  of  Pansa,  and 
had  hired  an  assassin  to  murder  Hirtius.  If  we  apply  the  cui 
bono  of  L.  Cassius^,  a  strong  suspicion  indeed  hangs  upon 
Octavian;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  that  he  was 
not  a  man  whose  moral  character  was  too  good  to  allow  him  to 
commit  such  acts,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  suspicion 
was  not  altogether  unfounded.  The  republic  was  thus  in  the 
condition  of  an  orphan,  and  those  who  might  have  become  the 
successors  of  the  consuls  were  in  circumstances  which  did  not 
permit  it  to  entrust  itself  to  them.  In  this  sate  of  affairs, 
Octavian  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  two 
consuls;  that  of  Antony  was  dispersed,  and  he  himself  fled 
with  a  small  band  across  the  Alps.  Lepidus,  who  was  then  in 
Gaul,  had  it  in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to  Antony's  career. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  had,  unfortunately,  been  among  the 
friends  of  Caesar;  he  was  a  contemptible  person,  and  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  he  had  been  raised  to  the  office  of  pontifex 
maximus,  without  having  any  claims  to  it.  Lepidus  and 
Munatius  Plancus,  who  had  strong  armies  in  Gaul,  might  as  I 
said  before,  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  cutting  off  Antony ; 

*  We  haye  in  Appian  a  sort  of  official  bulletin  of  this  battle,  which  waB  sent 
to  Borne,  and  from  which  probably  some  deductions  must  be  made. — N. 
'  See  Cicero,  pro  Sext.  Boacio,  c  30. 
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but  Lepidus  had  no  resolution,  and  would  not  lift  up  his  hand 
against  him.  He  had  previously  endeavoured  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  the  senate  and  Antony,  whom  he  now  received 
into  his  camp,  and  who  was  proclaimed,  perhaps  only  in 
mockery,  imperator  by  the  armies  of  both  Lepidus  and  Plancus. 
This  happened  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  which  begins  in 
Italy  on  the  7  th  or  8  th  of  May. 

During  the  perplexities  into  which  the  republic  was  thrown 
by  the  death  of  the  two  consuls,  Octavian  began  to  disclose 
his  real  sentiments,  by  causing  his  veterans  to  demand  the 
consubhip  for  him.  In  his  first  attempt  he  proposed  Cicero 
for  his  colleague,  and  declared  that  he  would  follow  his  advice 
in  all  things ;  but  this  was  a  mere  farce,  devised  to  deceive  the 
people.  Cicero  however  did  not  fall  into  the  trap,  for  he  now 
saw  that  everything  was  hopeless.  These  last  months  of  his 
life,  firom  the  beginning  of  June,  formed  the  most  unhappy 
period  of  his  existence,  of  which  he  now  felt  completely  tired, 
so  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  his  refusing  to  escape  firom 
death.  The  veterans  demanded  the  consulship  for  Octavian 
with  threats,  and  Cicero,  as  resolutely  as  any  other  senator,  at 
first  resisted  them — certainly  not  a  sign  of  cowardice,  for  which 
his  great  sensibility  is  too  often  mistaken;  but  in  the  end 
Octavian's  opponents  were  obliged  to  yield.  He  and  his 
nephew,  Q.  Pedius,  were  accordingly  proclaimed  consuls  on 
the  19th  of  August.  All  hopes  of  the  patriots  had  now 
disappeared:  the  senate  was  reduced  to  complete  servility, 
and  Cicero  withdrew  firom  its  meetings  altogether.  One  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  new  consuls  was  the  fiightfid 
lex  Pedia^  Its  being  passed  by  the  people  was  a  mere  form. 
It  ordained  criminal  proceedings  against  all  who  had  been 
accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Caesar.  The  partisans  of 
Octavian  also  accused  the  senate  of  having  treated  liim  with 
neglect  after  the  war  of  Modena,  although  the  senate  could 
not  have  done  more  than  it  did,  as  Octavian  was  only  praetor. 
In  accordance  with  the  lex  Pedia  a  commission  was  now  ap- 
pointed, before  whom  Brutus,  Cassius  and  other  conspirators 
were  summoned  to  appear  proforma.  All  of  them,  however, 
seem  to  have  taken  to  flight,  and  the  accused  were  condemned 
in  contumaciam^  and  contrary  to  the  Roman  law,  proscribed. 
According  to  the  ancient  privileges,  persona  who  were 
*  VelL  Paterc  il  69;  Appian,  De  Beü  Civil  iii  95;  livy,  Epit.  120. 
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condemned  might  withdraw;  but  in  this  case  they  were  hunted 
up  wherever  thej  were,  and  prizes  were  offered  for  their  heads. 
Decimus  Brutus  fled  from  his  own  troops,  whom  Octavian  had 
abready  induced  to  revolt,  and  he  was  murdered  On  the  frontier 
of  Gaul  by  a  former  Mend. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  the  month  of  November 
was  approaching.  Antony^  accompanied  by  Lepidus  and 
Plancus,  had  come  from  Gaul,  and  Octavian  was  stationed 
near  Bologna  to  meet  them.  Through  the  mediation  of  Lepi- 
dus negotiations  were  commenced,  and  a  meeting  took  place 
on  a  small  island  in  the  river  Beno  near  Bologna.  Octavian, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus  agreed  to  imdertake  the  government  of 
the  republic  for  five  years,  under  the  title  **  Triumviri  rei 
publicae  constituendae."  This  was,  according  to  the  old  Lici* 
nian  law,  an  extraordinary  magistracy,  which  may  however 
have  existed  at  other  times  also,  and  the  idea  itself  was  not 
new.^  Italy  was  to  belong  to  the  two  consuls  in  common;  but 
the  provinces  were  distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  Lepidus 
obtained  Spain  and  the  part  of  Graul  near  the  Pyrenees;  Antony 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  Lugdunensis,  and  Belgica;  and  Octavian  Africa, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  The  eastern  provinces  were  not  disposed 
of.  The  first  thing  that  was  now  done  was  to  proclaim  a  pro- 
scription of  seventeen  persons.^  Antony  sacrificed  his  own  uncle, 
and  Lepidus  his  own  brother,  whose  proscription  he  is  even 
said  to  have  demanded.  Yelleius^  and  others  who  follow  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  state  that  Octavian  was  induced 
with  great  difficulty  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  Cicero:  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  had  any  scruples  about  it.  To  a  man 
of  his  nature^  it  was  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  a  benefactor  before 
whom  he  had  so  often  played  the  hypocrite^  and  to  whom  he 
had  so  often  promised  to  remain  fiiithful  to  the  republic.^ 
After  this  proscription  there  followed  another  of  130  senators, 
but  the  triumvirs  did  not  stop  short  here.  It  is  on  the  whole 
very  surprising  to  see  how  frankly  the  historians  of  the  age  of 
Augustus,  such  as  Asinius  Pollio,  express  themselves  upon  the 
events  of  the  time.  The  reason  probably  was  that  the  occur- 
rences were  looked  upon  as  the  acts  of  private  persons,  or  that 

*  See  Lecture»,  voL  L  p.  367.       •  Appian,  De  BeO.  Civil,  iv.  6,  foil.       »  ü.  66. 

'  It  is  on  the  whole  astonishing  how  little  we  leam  from  the  Epitome  of  Livj 
concerning  this  period,  although  it  is  probable  that  he  was  more  honest  than 
othen;  for  it  is  known  that  Octavian  called  him  a  Pompeian.  His  fragment 
on  Cicero  also  shews  that  he  was  honest  and  unprejudiced. —N. 
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the  works  were  not  immediately  published.  Many  of  our 
historians  justly  remark  that  these  proscriptions  were  much 
worse  than  those  instituted  by  Sulla;  for  die  latter  had  been 
dictated  by  a  fiirious  party  spirit.  Sulla  hated  the  men  whom 
he  sacrificed  because  they  were  his  antagonists,  and  he  had  no 
scruples  about  killing  them;  but  plunder  was  a  secondary 
matter,  and  only  an  unavoidable  consequence,  which  Sulla 
himself  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with.  The  proscrip- 
tion of  the  triumvirs,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  so  much  the 
consequence  of  their  desire  to  take  vengeance  as  of  their  rapa- 
city: wealthy  persons,  who  had  not  done  anything  to  provoke 
their  anger,  were  put  on  the  lists  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  were  rich,  for  the  property  of  all  the  proscribed 
was  confiscated.  We  know  the  history  of  a  great  many  who 
fell  victims  during  that  fi-ightful  period,  but  I  will  here  confine 
myself  to  the  fate  of  Cicero. 

He  was  in  his  Tusculanum  at  the  time  when  the  lists  of  the 
proscribed  were  published.  He  was  undecided  whether  to 
await  death  in  his  villa  or  not,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
his  brother  to  take  to  flight.  They  went  along  the  sea  coast 
to  Astura,  where  he  took  a  boat.  His  brother,  who  returned, 
was  murdered  soon  afterwards.  Having  gone  on  board  the 
boat,  Cicero  could  not  make  up  his  mind  as  to  whither  he 
should  sail:  he  was  in  fact  tired  of  life,  and  unwilling  to  flee, 
so  that'  a  murderer  was  not  unwelcome  to  him.  He  might 
himself  have  put  an  end  to  his  existence;  but,  however  much 
he  respected  Cato,  such  an  act  was,  in  his  opinion,  wrong  and 
repugnant  to  all  his  feelings.  He  gave  himself  up  to  Provi- 
dence. Had  the  winds  been  favourable  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
gone  to  Sex.  Pompeius,  who  was  already  master  of  Sicily.  If 
he  had  done  so,  he  would  probably  have  died  a  natural  death, 
and  lived  to  see  the  time  when  Sex.  Pompeius  made  peace, 
and  when  the  distinguished  proscribed  who  lived  in  exile  ob- 
tained permission  to  return  to  Rome.  But  he  was  very  sick, 
and  as  the  rowers  wanted  to  return,  he  allowed  them  to  land 
at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  had  a  villa, 
intending  to  wait  till  the  storm  was  over.  He  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  own  domestics,  a  freedman  of  his  brother.  A  cen- 
turion, Popillius  Laenas,  a  person  belonging  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  plebeian  families,  and  who  is  said  to  have  once 
been   defended  by   Cicero — which  is,  however,   probably  a 
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rhetorical  invention  to  aggravate  Lis  crime — overtook  Cicero, 
who  had  been  persuaded  by  his  firiends  to  allow  himself  to  be 
carried  out  in  a  lectica  to  a  plantation  near  the  coast.  His  slaves 
were  ready  to  fight  for  him,  but  he  forbade  it.  He  put  his  head 
forward  from  the  lectica,  to  receive  the  deadly  blow,  and  died 
with  the  greatest  courage.  The  day  of  his  death  was  the  7  th 
of  December,  709.  His  son  Marcus,  who  was  at  the  time  with 
Brutus  in  Macedonia,  had  until  then  behaved  in  a  manner 
which  justified  the  hope  that  he  woidd  one  day  distinguish 
himself,  but  he  afterwards  sank  into  the  grossest  sensuality 
and  voluptuousness.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  talent  and 
wit,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  of  whom,  in  all 
other  respects,  he  was  unworthy.  The  opinions  of  Livy, 
Asinius  Pollio,  and  Cassius  Severus  upon  Cicero,  which  are 
preserved  in  Seneca's  seventh  Suasoria,  differ  very  much  in 
their  spirit.  Some  of  their  sentiments  are  very  beautifiil,  but 
some  are  only  remarkable  as  characteristic  of  the  authors 
themselves. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  in  my  account  of  Cicero,  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been 
judged  of  by  vulgar  men,  who  had  scarcely  received  such  an 
education  as  to  entitle  them  to  express  an  opinion  on  Cicero. 
I  will  mention,  as  an  instance.  Hook,  whose  voluminous  history 
is  in  reality  only  patchwork;  he  is  nowhere  master  of  his 
subject.  I  have  never  been  able  to  read  through  his  book, 
for  he  is  unjust  towards  Cicero  in  a  manner  which  is  quite 
revolting.  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
written  very  beautifully,  and  in  a  noble  spirit.  The  period  in 
which  Cicero  began  to  be  treated  with  contempt  was  the  time 
when  I  was  growing  up  to  manhood,  but  until  that  time,  and 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  Cicero  was  a  great  name^  a  sort 
of  0€o^  ayyoTo^y  before  whom  all  bowed  the  knee,  but  whose 
works  were  read  by  only  a  few.  Dante,  Petrarch,  St.  Bernai'd, 
a  man  of  great  intellect,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  middle 
ages,  comprehended  Cicero  well,  and  were  able  to  enter  into 
his  spirit.  At  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  the  admiration 
of  Cicero  still  increased.  The  rage  of  the  Ciceroniani  in  the 
sixteenth  century  is  well  known;  they  regarded  it  as  a  heresy 
to  use  a  word  or  a  phrase  which  was  not  found  in  Cicero.  Most 
of  them  lost  their  own  wita  by  their  slavish  imitation;  but 
others,  such  as   P.  Manutius,  were  extremely  benefited  by 
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taking  Cicero  for  their  guide.  Towards  tbe  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  reaction  took  place;  Boman  literature 
began  to  be  neglected,  in  proportion  as  the  study  of  Greek 
struck  root,  and  during  the  first  decennium  of  our  century  that 
tendency  continued  to  increase.  At  that  time  it  was  painM 
to  a  lover  of  Cicero  to  see  even  scholars  of  distinction  treat  him 
as  utterly  contemptible^  especially  on  account  of  his  philoso- 
phical writings,  which  were  decried  as  ludicrous  gossip.  That 
time  has  fortunately  passed  away,  and  I  believe  that  at  present 
the  value  both  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  is,  on  the  whole, 
correctly  estimated.  The  attention  which  has  of  late  been 
bestowed  upon  Roman  history,  has  been  followed  by  a  more 
accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  Boman  literature.  With 
regard  to  Cicero  as  an  author  I  cannot  say  anything  better 
than  QuintUian,  that  the  pleasure  which  a  man  takes  in  the 
works  of  Cicero  is  the  standard  by  which  we  may  estimate  his 
own  intellectual  culture.*  Cicero's  style  was  not,  however, 
altogether  perfect.  His  early  works,  especially  his  celebrated 
orations  against  Yerres,  contain  passages  which  are  entirely 
unworthy  of  him,  and  are  pure  Asiatic  declamations,  which  he 
himself  afterwards  censured  in  his  maturer  work, ''  Brutus.** 
His  latest  productions,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  no  symptoms 
of  old  age,  they  are  not  stiff,  and  no  one  can  say  that  he  had 
sunk.  His  genius  was  in  its  bloom  at  the  period  about  his 
praetorship  and  consulship.  This,  however,  was  followed  by 
a  time  of  great  depression,  which  lasted  until  his  return  ftom 
exile.  The  most  distingiushed  of  his  orations  after  his  return 
is  that  for  Caelius.  The  orations  delivered  when  Caesar  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs  must  not  be  judged  of  too  severely;  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 
The  second  Philippic,  I  think,  has  been  estimated  too  highly 
by  all  rhetoricians.  In  his  vehemence  Cicero  here  exaggerates, 
though  this  was  not  his  natural  disposition,  which  was,  on  the 
contrary,  mild  and  benevolent.  There  were  some  persons 
whom  he  hated;  but  at  heart  he  was  thoroughly  benevolent. 

His  death  is  for  us  the  last  event  of  that  uiüiappy  year,  in 
the  course  of  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  established  their  power 
in  the  East.  Brutus  had  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia, 
and  was  recognised  by  the  legions.  Dolabella,  who  had  gone 
to  Syria,  was  pursued  by  Cassius.  His  legions  deserted  him, 
*  Qoinctiliati»  XL  1,  §  71. 
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and  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  Laodicea,  where  he  lost  hid 
life.  Dolabella  as  consul  suffectus  had  thrown  down  Caesar's 
statue,  and  afterwards  in  Asia  killed  Trebonius,  who  having 
before  been  one  of  Caesar's  friends,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  goiltj  among  his  murderers.  Cassius  was  slill  very 
popular  in  Syria,  from  the  time  of  the  Parthian  war:  the 
legions  declared  for  him,  and  all  Syria  submitted  to  his 
authority.  In  this  manner  Brutus  and  Cassius  were,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  masters  of  Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  Asia;  in 
short,  of  all  the  countries  east  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  Eg3rpt,  while  Rome  was  the  scene  of  fearftd  pro- 
scriptions. C.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  a 
prisoner  of  Brutus,  in  Macedonia,  and  when  the  news  of  the 
proscriptions  arrived,  he  was  put  to  death. 


LECTÜBE  CIL 

The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war  of  Philippi  shews  what  the 
ancients  call  the  irresistible  power  of  &te,  against  which  all 
human  devices  turn  into  misfortunes.  What  we  call  chance, 
or  accident,  had  here  the  most  lamentable  influence.  The 
long  expeditions,  for  example,  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  Asia, 
though  they  were  of  some  immediate  advantage  to  them,  since 
they  afforded  them  opportunities  for  recruiting  their  exhausted 
means,  and  training  their  troops,  were  followed  by  most  un- 
fortunate consequences.^  Had  they  been  in  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  they  might  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  triumvirs 
to  assemble  their  masses  and  to  land;  they  might  have  com- 
pelled them  to  march  round  the  Adriatic  and  through  Illyri- 
cum,  whereby  they  would  have  had  great  advantages  on  their 
side.  The  commanders  of  the  fleet  of  the  patriots,  Statius 
Murcus,  and  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  were  stationed 
in  the  lUyrian  sea,  appear  to  have  neglected  nothing;  but  fate 
was  against  them  likewise:  the  winds  were  favourable  to  the 

*  I  here  poas  over  the  manner  in  which  Bnxtns  chaBÜBed  Xanthus  in  Lyda 
and  in  which  Caenns  conquered  Rhodes,  for  these  events  belong  to  the  later 
history  of  Greece. — K.    See  Appian,  De  Bell,  Civil,  W.  65—81. 
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triumvirs;  they  landed  two  or  three  different  times  on  the 
coast  of  Illyiicum,  id  separate  squadrons,  and  adyanced  into 
the  country.  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  no  troops  at  all  in  Illy- 
ricum  and  Macedonia,  although  they  had  no  lack  of  soldiers; 
and  those  which  had  been  there  must  have  been  removed  to 
Thrace,  not  being  strong  enough  to  resist  the  enemy. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  armies  of  Antony  and  Octavian  had 
established  themselves^  and  spread  over  Greece,  which  sub- 
mitted to  them,  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  collected  their  forces 
in  Asia,  and  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  march  into  Macedonia. 
The  armies  of  the  Julian  party  had  already  advanced  as  &r 
as  the  narrow  pass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippi,  and  the 
gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus.  The  pass  was  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  and  through  it  ran  the  road  from 
Amphipolis  to  Thrace.  Brutus  was  guided  by  a  fidth&l 
Thracian  ally,  who  enabled  him  to  avoid  the  pass  which 
was  already  occupied  by  the  enemy,  so  that  the  patriots  were 
enabled  to  pitch  their  camp  near  Philippi,  opposite  the  enemy, 
while  their  fleet  was  in  the  western  seas.^  The  question  now 
was,  what  was  to  be  done?  Opinions  were  very  much  divided, 
Cassius,  an  experienced  general,  dreaded  a  quick  decision;  the 
army,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  an  immediate  attack  upon 
the  enemy.  There  was  no  desertion  among  the  troops,  who 
kept  fidthfully  to  their  leaders.  It  might  therefore  have  been 
possible  to  protract  the  war,  if  the  patriots  had  called  the  fleet 
to  their  assistance;  but  they  did  not  know  that  they  could 
have  done  so.  If  the  fleet  had  arrived  in  the  north  of  the 
Aegean,  and  had  acted  for  a  time  on  the  defensive  against  the 
enemy,  Antony  and  Octavian  would  probably  have  been  obliged 
to  retreat  for  want  of  provisions,  and  then  Brutus  and  Cassius 
would  perhaps  have  been  successful.  But  unfortunately  a  battle 
was  resolved  upon.  Nearly  all  the  Romans  of  rank  and  wealth 
were  in  the  armies  of  Brutus  and  Cassius;  for  the  most  distin* 
guished  persons  had  been  proscribed,  and  the  greater  number 
of  them  had  taken  refuge  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whilst  a 
few  only  had  gone  to  Sicily  to  Sex.  Pompeius,  who  kept  a 
considerable  fleet  of  privateers,  with  which  men  of  honour 
did  not  like  to  have  anything  to  do,  independently  of  the 

'  The  TiMon  which  Bratos  is  said  to  have  had»  hefore  he  set  out  on  his  march, 
and  which  aUaded  to  his  fall  at  Philippi,  appeared  to  him,  according  to  some. 
At  Bardes»  according  to  others  at  Abydos. — N. 
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consideration  that  such  a  connexion  would  be  likely  to  injure 
the  cause  of  the  exiles  with  the  Roman  people. 

In  the  battle  which  was  fought  near  Philippi,  Brutus  com- 
manded the  left,  and  Cassius  the  right  wing,  or,  according  to 
a  more  correct  mode  of  speaking,  division;  for,  as  in  this  case 
there  was  no  centre,  we  cannot  speak  of  wings.  They  were 
two  distinct  armies,  drawn  up  side  by  ride.  In  the  battle 
again  a  fatal  accident  occurred:  Brutus,  who  &ced  the  army 
of  Octavian,  gained  a  victory  without  any  difficulty.  M.  Mes- 
sala,  a  veiy  young  man,  who  had  been  introduced  to  Brutus 
by  Cicero,  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  other  generals. 
He  was  a  man  whom  Cicero  had  loved,  and  who  was  after- 
wards, in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  most  distinguished 
person  in  his  way.  Octavian  is  generally  charged  with  having 
betrayed  his  cowardice  by  not  taking  part  in  the  battle. 
Antony  himself  afterwards  brought  this  charge  against  him  in 
public  as  well  as  in  private  letters;  and  the  way  in  which  some 
writers  try  to  defend  Octavian  is  a  very  shallow  one.  His 
army  was  probably  commanded  by  Agrippa;  and  if  so,  it  was 
certainly  not  in  bad  hands;  but  it  was  completely  defeated, 
with  the  exception  of  its  centre,  which  made  a  vigorous 
resistance;  and  the  Julian  camp  was  taken.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  army  of  Cassius,  which  &ced  that  of  Antony,  was 
decidedly  beaten,  but  the  camp  was  not  taken,  although  the 
army  was  to  some  extent  dispersed.  Cassius  believed  that 
everything  was  lost,  as  the  centre  of  Octavian's  army  held 
out;  but  as  he  coidd  not  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  what 
was  going  on  on  the  left  wing,  he  dispatched  an  officer  to 
bring  him  a  report  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  army  of 
Brutus.  As  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  officer 
returned,  either  from  accident  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
messenger,  Cassius  became  the  more  confirmed  in  his  belief, 
and  requested  one  of  his  servants  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
There  was  a  suspicion  in  antiquity  that  this  servant  had  not 
acted  by  his  master's  command,  but  had  treacherously  mur- 
dered him. 

Brutus  was  greatly  disheartened  at  this  unfortunate  occur- 
rence; but  all  was  not  yet  lost.  The  battle  had  not  been  deci- 
sive either  way,  and  matters  still  stood  almost  as  they  had 
been  before  the  battle.  Twenty  days  now  passed  away  with- 
out anything  further  being  done.    Had  Brutus  known  that 
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his  fleet  had  gained  a  complete  victory  on  the  same  day  on 
which  the  first  battle  of  Philippi  was  fought^  he  would  now 
.have  maintained  himself  on  the  defensive,  according  to  his 
original  plan;  and  by  making  the  fleet  land  troops  in  the  rear 
of  the  hostile  armies,  he  would  have  compelled  them  to  retreat. 
But  it  was  not  till  after  Brutus  had  yielded  to  the  impatient 
demand  of  his  army  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  decision,  that  he 
heard  of  the  news  of  his  naval  success  having  arrived  in  the 
enemy's  camp;  which,  moreover,  he  did  not  believe,  for  the 
message  which  was  sent  to  himself  had  been  intercepted» 
Accordingly  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  fight 
another  battle.  It  was  painfiil  to  him  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  promise  his  soldiers,  who  were  as  much  demoralised 
as  those  of  his  opponents,  the  plunder  of  Thessalonica  and 
Lacedaemon,  if  they  should  gain  the  victory.  In  this  battle, 
however,  his  troops  did  not  display  the  same  bravery  as 
before,  and  were  completely  routed.  Brutus  escaped  with  a 
number  of  his  companions  to  a  hilL  Had  he  been  able  to 
reach  the  sea-coast,  he  might  have  been  able  to  join  his  fleet. 
Life  was  now  a  burden  to  him,  as  it  had  been  to  Cicero,  and 
the  end  of  it  was  welcome  to  him.  He  commanded  a  fidth- 
fill  servant  to  perform  the  last  duty  towards  him,  and  as  the 
servant  refiised,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  own  sword.  He 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  not  more  than  thirty-seven  years 
old,  so  that  at  the  time  of  Cicero's  consulship  he  was  only 
fifl^en  years  of  age.' 

Afiier  this  victory,  Antony  behaved  very  diiFerently  to  what 
had  been  anticipated.  The  better  part  of  his  nature  here 
gained  the  ascendancy,  and  many  a  one  was  saved  by  him, 
whilst  Octavian  displayed  a  cold-blooded  and  scomfiil  cruelty, 
which  was  revolting  to  the  minds  of  his  own  partisans,  as 
we  see  firom  the  account  of  Suetonius*,  who  shews  a  strange 
impartiality,  although  from  his  account  it  would  seem  as  if 
Octavian  himself  had  had  little  to  do  with  the  atrocities  which 
were  committed.  One  man,  who  was  to  be  executed,  prayed 
that  Octavian  would  allow  his  body  to  be  buried,  to  which  he 

*  According  to  Cicero,  Brut,  64  and  94,  Hortenflins  spoke  first  in  the  consul- 
•hip  of  Li  Crassos  and  Q.  ScaeTola  (657,  according  to  Cato),  and  ten  years 
before  the  bkth  of  Brotos,  so  that  the  latter  was  bom  in  667 ;  and  as  he  died  in 
710,  he  mast  hsve  been  in  his  44th  year.  The  other  statement  is  that  of  Yel« 
leins  Fatenndns.  «  Aug,  c  13. 
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received  the  answer,  that  this  was  a  point  whicli  he  had  to 
settle  with  the  lavens.  Antony  oideied  the  body  of  Brutus 
to  be  honoured  with  a  magnificent  burial;  but  the  son  of 
Hortenaius  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  because  Antony 
ascribed  to  him  a  share  in  the  murder  of  his  brother  Caius. 
The  majority  of  the  proscribed  who  surviyed  the  battles  of 
Philippi  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives,  as  they  despaired 
of  being  pardoned.  It  is  surprising  to  find  among  them 
the  fitther  of  Livia,  who  subsequently  became  the  wife  of 
Octavian,  and  whose  husband^  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  with  his 
whole  &mily,  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party.  He  even 
endeavoured  to  organise  an  insurrection  in  &vour  of  the  last 
proscribed.  In  the  reign  of  Livia's  son,  Tiberius,  Cremutius 
Cordus,  the  historian,  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  for  having  praised  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  for  having 
called  the  latter  the  last  of  the  Bomans.^ 

After  the  battles  of  Philippi  the  fleet  of  the  patriots  yet 
remained,  but  their  armies  were  dispersed,  and  most  of  the 
soldiers  entered  the  service  of  the  conquerors,  as  was  done  so 
firequently  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  Many  also  returned  to 
Italy  in  secret;  as  for  example  Horace,  the  poet,  who  had 
been  among  the  volunteers  in  the  army  of  Brutus.  He  had 
been  staying  at  Athens,  like  many  other  young  Bomans,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying;  and  Brutus  had  received  those  young 
men  as  voltmteers  into  his  army,  and  appointed  them  tri- 
bunes. After  his  arrival  in  Italy,  Horace  was  in  difficulties, 
until  he  obtained  pardon  through  the  influence  of  Maecenas, 
and  enjoyed  safety  and  admiration.^ 

^  Tacitos,  ^fio/.  iy.  34,  foU.  Compare  Plutarch,  Brut  44;  Dion  Cafisiiu» 
zivil  24. 

'  The  ode  (ii.  7)  b^inning  with 

O,  saepe  mecmn  tempiu  in  nltimum 
Deducte,  Bruto  militiae  duce, 
belongs  cither  to  the  time  after  the  peace  between  Sex.  Pompeius  and  the  trinm- 
Tirs,  namelj  to  the  year  713,  when  Horace  was  twenty-five  years  old,  or  to  the 
year  7  IS,  in  which  Cn.  Domitins  Ahenobarbns  joined  Asinins  PoUio  (Appian, 
De  BdL  Civil  y. 50;  Velleias  Faterc  ii.  76;  Dion  Cassins,  xlviiL  16>  In  our 
editions  of  that  ode  there  is  a  sad  blander  in  the  punctuation.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber how  Bentley  has  managed  it,  but  in  the  edition  of  Lambinus  the  punctuation 
is  decidedly  wrong.  After  minaces  (v.  1 1)  a  comma  must  be  inserted,  and  after 
tarpe  a  sign  of  exclamation.  Turpe  is  not  an  adjective,  but  an  adverb,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  Horatian  mode  of  writing.  Sohtm  längere  mento  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  but  of  those  who  stumbled  in 
their  flight  ~N. 
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Octavian  returned  with  his  legions  to  Italy,  where  he  exer- 
cised a  fearful  swaj.  Antony  remained  behind,  as  the  real 
master  of  all  the  countries  subject  to  Rome  east  of  the 
Adriatic.  During  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  vic^ 
tory,  he  everjrwhere  acted  humanely;  and  the  nations  tried  to 
console  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  having  a  mild  master. 
The  provincials  were  accustomed  to  being  ill-treated,  and  they 
thanked  heaven  when  the  conduct  of  a  governor  was  at  all 
bearable«  But  soon  afterwards,  Antony  travelled  through 
Asia  Minor,  and  extorted  enormous  contributions.  A  short 
time  before,  those  unfortunate  countries  had  been  compelled 
by  Brutus  to  pay  their  tributes  for  five  years  at  once,  and 
Antony  now  commanded  them  to  do  the  same  within  a  very 
limited  period  so  that  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  frightftil 
distress.  But  Asia  Minor  afterwards  recovered,  as  it  always 
does,  unless  it  is  governed  by  barbarians.  Antony  marched  as 
far  as  Gilicia,  and  here  he  invited  Cleopatra  to  come  to  him. 
He  was  either  induced  to  take  this  step  by  the  reputation  of 
her  beauty,  or  it  was  a  mere  act  of  pride.  Cleopatra  felt  sure 
that  the  voluptuous  Soman  would  not  be  able  to  resist  her 
charms,  and  she  went  to  meet  him  without  any  fear,  although 
she  had  done  various  things  to  support  Cassius,  for  which  she 
might  have  been  taken  to  account  She  sailed  up  the  river 
Cydnus  to  Tarsus,  attended  by  galleys  adorned  with  gold  and 
purple,  and  with  a  pomp  which  made  her  appear  almost  like 
a  queen  of  fidries,  and  invited  Antony  to  an  entertainment 
Here  everything  was  prepared  with  a  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence which  the  Bomans  could  not  have  produced  with  all 
their  treasures.''^  Antony  fell  completely  into  her  net.  She 
travelled  for  some  time  with  him  in  Asia  Minor,  and  he  then 
accompanied  her  to  Alexandria. 

In  the  mean  time  there  arose  in  Italy  fresh  misfortimes,  the 
cause  of  which  was  the  connexion  between  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  Octavian  had  led  his  legions  into  Italy.  The 
veterans  were  at  that  time  as  impetuous  and  impudent  as  after 
the  death  of  Commodus.®     Octavian  had  promised  them  the 

7  The  BomanB  squandered  a  great  deal  of  money;  bnt  few  were  able  to 
airange  anything  in  a  really  splendid  or  tasteful  manner« — 'S, 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  those  wild  beasts,  who,  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  held  the  fate  of  the  empire  in  their  hands,  could  be  made  to  obey 
and  feel  that  they  were  subjects. — N. 
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most  floiirisliing  mimicipia  and  colonies  of  Italy.    The  jear 
711,  which  followed  that  of  the  battles  of  Philippi,  saw  the 
general  establishment  of  the  Julian  colonies  in  Italy.^    The 
places  in  which  such  colonies  were  founded  are  not  well 
known,  and  it  is  difficult  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  them.^^    Every  one  knows  that  Cremona  was  one  of  them. 
It  had  originally  been  a  Latin  colony.    After  the  Julian  law  it 
had  become  a  municipium,  and  it  was  now  changed  into  a 
military  colony;  which  it  may  have  been  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  SuUa.    Virgil's  life  was  endangered  on  the  present 
occasion.     In  ancient  times,  when  a  place  was  assigned  to  the 
veterans,  each  man  received  only  two  jugers;  but  now,  things 
were  managed  very  differently,  a  common  soldier  receiving 
from  50  to  100  jugers,  a  centurion  twice,  and  an  eques  three 
times  that  amount.    When  a  town  became  a  military  colony, 
many  square  miles  of  the  country  around  it  were  distributed 
among  the  soldiers,  and  if  the  territory  of  the  place  was  not  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  make  the  necessary  assignments,  portions  of 
the  adjoining  territory  were  cut  off  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
The  state  of  things  at  that  time  very  much  resembled  that  which 
existed  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war  in  Germany,  when  the  citizens 
and  peasants  were  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all,  and  the 
soldiers  were  everything.    Let  us  take  Cremona  as  an  example 
of  such  a  military  colony.    Andes,  Virgil's  birthplace,  was 
about  three  miles  firom  Mantua,  and  as  the  distribution  of  the 
territory  of  Cremona  extended  as  fitr  as  Mantua  and  Andes, 
we  may  easily  imagine  the  extent  of  such  assignments,  and 
dreadful  distress  of  the  people.     In  most  cases,  the  former 
owners  became  of  course  the  farmers  of  the  soldiers.    Horace 
mentions  in  one  of  his  Satires  ^^,  Ofellus,  who  farmed  his  former 
estate,  and  was  anxious  to  see  the  soldier,  to  whom  it  then 
belonged,  lead  so  extravagant  a  life  as  to  be  obliged  to  sell  it, 
in  which  case  Ofellus  would  purchase  it  back.     This  state  of 
things  is  so  different  firom  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
that  we  can  scarcely  form  a  clear  notion  of  it. 

All  Italy  was  seized  with  the  utmost  alarm  and  despair; 
places  which  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  the  triumvir,  and 

'  Appian,  de  BdL  CiviL  t.  12;  Sueton.  Aug.  13. 

^  I  intend  one  daj  to  write  a  Beparate  work  npon  these  Julian  colonies,  and 
hope  to  «rriTe  at  resnlts  which  will  be  toleraUj  satisfafftoiy.— N. 
"  iiS»lia,foU. 
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liad  never  thought  of  opposing  the  Julian' party,  were  confis- 
cated like  those  which  had  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Pompey.  Endless  tumults  and  confusion  reigned  throughout 
Italy.  Among  those  who  were  expelled  from  their  homes, 
there  were  unquestionably  many  of  the  sons  of  the  old  Sul- 
lanian  colonists,  who  were  ready  to  take  up  arms,  and  looked 
around  to  see  who  would  come  forward  as  their  leader.  Two 
men  responded  to  the  call,  and  declared  for  the  dispossessed 
malcontents.  One  of  them  was  L.  Antonius,  consul  of  the 
year  (711),  and  brother  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  who  sought  an 
opportunity  of  overthrowing  the  rival  of  his  brother,  and  was 
instigated  in  particular  by  Fulvia,  Antony's  wife.  Fulvia  was 
a  true  Megaera,  bloodthirsty  and  of  violent  passions.  She  had 
formerly  been  licentious  in  her  conduct;  but  since  her  marriage 
with  Antony  she  clung  to  him  with  all  the  passion  of  love.*' 
She  had  been  a  deadly  enemy  of  Cicero,  whose  head  she  had 
caused  to  be  brought  to  her  from  the  rostra,  and  had  feasted 
her  eyes  upon  his  dead  features.  Her  jealousy  was  now  excited 
by  her  husband's  amour  with  Cleopatra,  and  she  meditated 
upon  creating  a  commotion  which  might  induce  Antony  to 
return  to  Italy.  Her  motive  was  a  very  natural  one,  and  she 
tried  to  excite  a  civil  war.  She  accordingly  went  to  Praeneste 
and  there  proclaimed  the  protection  of  the  oppressed.  L.  An* 
tonius  joined  her  at  Praeneste,  and  Tiberius  Nero,  the  husband 
of  Livia,  came  forward  in  Campania  on  the  same  side,  though 
it  would  seem,  from  no  other  motive  than  humanity.  Octavian 
on  this  occasion  acted  with  skill  and  prudence,  the  merit  of 
which  however  belongs  to  Agrippa,  who  was  a  wise  man. 
Octavian  was  naturally  a  coward,  but  events  had  matured  him. 
He  applied  to  his  veterans,  whose  interest  it  was  to  support 
him.  The  generals  of  the  Antonian  party  who  were  in  Italy 
were  deficient  in  resolution.  Asinius  PoUio,  who  was  in  his 
province  of  Gaul  and  lUyricum,  would  not  fight  for  either 
party,  although  he  belonged  to  that  of  Antony;  and  Octavian 
thus  succeeded  in  isolating  L.  Antonius,  who  went  to  Pemsia, 
accompanied  by  Fulvia,  a  division  of  Antony's  veterans,  and 
numbers  of  fugitives  from  the  municipia,  senators  and  equites. 
At  Perusia  they  were  besieged  by  Octavian.  As  it  was  beUeved 
that  peace  was  impossible,  the  besieged  bore  the  famine  which 

'*  The  late  Queen  Caroline  of  Naplea,  the  wife  of  King  Ferdinand,  and  a 
woman  of  great  talent,  very  much  resembled  Fulvia  in  her  conduct — ^N". 
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laged  in  the  place  with  great  resolution.  This  siege  is  one  of 
the  most  frightful  in  history.  As  all  attempts  at  forcing  their 
way  through  the  besieging  army  fidled,  L.  Antonius  and  his 
party  at  last  capitulated.  Octayian  granted  pardon  to  L.  An- 
toniusy  who  now  turned  round  and  acted  as  a  traitor  towards 
his  own  party.  Fulvia  was  set  free  on  condition  of  quitting 
Italy,  whence  she  went  to  Greece.  The  veterans  entered  the 
service  of  young  Octavian,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  new 
assignments  of  land,  for  he  promised  to  take  care  of  them,  as  if 
they  were  his  own;  the  newly  enlisted  soldiers  likewise  went 
over  to  him,  so  that  there  remained  only  the  unfortunate 
senators,  equites,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Perueia,  all  of  whom 
were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion:  300  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  town  were  afterwards  solemnly 
sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  Divus  Julius.  The  town  itself  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  either  by  the  despair  of  its  inhabit 
tants  or  by  the  soldiers  while  plundering  it.  Perusia  was 
afterwards  restored  as  a  Julian  military  colony,  under  the  name 
of  Perusia  Augusta  ^^,  by  which  on  solemn  occasions  it  is  still 
called.  Thus  terminated  an  imdertaking,  in  which  people  had 
been  obliged  to  entrust  themselves  to  an  unprincipled  man, 
who  was  not  only  without  skill,  but  without  any  sense  of  honour« 
There  was  now  every  appearance  of  the  speedy  breaking  out  of 
a  civil  war.** 
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DüBiNG  the  war  at  Perusia,  Antony  had  not  been  able  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  anything,  and  it  was  not  till  the  issue 
of  the  contest  was  decided  that  he  assembled  his  troops  in 
Greece,  and  came  over  to  Bnmdusiiun.  The  mediation  of 
Maecenas  and  Cocceius  now  brought  about  the  peace  of  Brun* 
dusium^,  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  which  delayed  the 
outbreak  of  a  fresh  civil  war,  for  nine  years.      To  secure  the 

"  Appian,  de  Beü  CiviL  t.  32 — 50;  Sneton.  Aug,  15. 

^*  The  celebrated  fourth  Eclogue  of  Viigil  was  written  in  712,  the  year  of 
the  Pemainian  war.  It  is  an  enlogy  on  Asinins  FoUio,  who  was  then  in  Cisal-* 
pine  Gaul,  and  not  on  good  terms  with  Octavian.  YiigU  was  at  the  time 
prohablj  at  Mantna,  and  protected  by  Asinins  FoUio. — N. 

'  Horace  {Sat  i  5, 29)  allndes  to  this  mediation,  when  he  says  of  Maecfflias 
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permanence  of  the  peace,  it  was  agreed  that  Antony  should 
marry  Octavia,  the  widow  of  C.  Marcellus,  and  half  sister  of 
Octavian,  not  by  Atia,  but  by  the  same  fitther,  so  that  she  did 
not  belong  to  Üie  Julian  house.  Antony  was  unworthy  of  her, 
and  treated  her  in  the  most  disgraceM  manner.  She  was  a 
noble  woman,  though  she  lived  in  a  very  corrupt  age,  and  is 
a  sad  instance  of  the  personal  and  domestic  misfortunes  to 
which  persons  of  high  rank  are  exposed.  Her  conduct  as  a 
wife  was  exemplary,  towards  Antony  who  shamefully  neglected 
her,  as  well  as  towards  C.  Marcellus.  As  a  mother  she  was 
excellent,  but  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  dearest 
son,  M.  Marcellus,  who  was  the  hope  of  the  Roman  people; 
among  her  children  by  Antony  seems  to  have  been  one  only, 
— ^Antonia,  subsequently  the  wife  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Livia, 
—that  was  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort  to  her.  A  new  diyision 
of  the  empire  also  was  made  at  Bnmdusium:  Antony  was  to 
have  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  from  the  Ionian  sea%  and 
Octavian  the  western  with  the  exception  of  A£ica,  which  was 
given  to  Lepidus,  to  whom,  I  believe,  Sicily  and  the  islands 
between  Sicily  and  Africa  also  were  assigned,  although  Sicily 
was  yet  in  the  possession  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  younger  son 
of  Pompey  the  great 

After  the  battle  of  Munda,  Sex.  Pompeius  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Celtiberians,  and  collected  a  force.  During  the 
year  of  Caesar's  death  he  carried  on  a  war  against  Asinius 
PoUio,  in  which  he  maintained  himself,  although  nothing  de- 
cisive was  effected.  Diuing  the  anmesty  which  was  proclaimed 
after  the  death  of  Caesar,  he  with  the  other  exUes  had  been 
recalled  by  the  senate  from  Marseilles,  and  the  value  of  his 
paternal  property  and  the  imperium  orae  maritimae  were  to  be 
restored  to  him.  The  former  he  did  not  receive,  but  he  ere* 
ated  the  imperium  for  himself.     The  proscriptions  which  then 

aad  Cocceiiu  avenot  MoliH  componere  amicot.  Most  of  Horace's  poems  are  pro- 
ductions of  his  youth,  or  at  least  belong  to  the  period  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Actium.  Bat  I  do  not  believe  that  we  possess  any  of  his  productions  which 
belong  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  battle  of  PhilippL  The  most  poetical  period 
of  his  liib  was  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  thirty. — N. 

'  This  diyision  appeared  so  natural  to  the  ancients  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperors,  the  same  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  empire;  in  the  reign  of  Seyerus  it  was  projected;  under 
Diocletian  it  was  almost  fixed,  and  at  last  under  the  sons  of  Theodoeius  was 
permanently  established.— N. 
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followed  brought  liim  into  great  danger,  and  he  could  not 
venture  to  go  to  Rome,  as  Antony  was  in  possession  of  his 
other's  house  in  the  Carinae,  and  would  have  killed  him.  He 
now  wandered  about  as  an  adventurer,  and  as  the  captain  of  a 
band  of  pirates,  like  those  whom  his  &ther  had  conquered; 
for  the  sons  of  those  pirates,  or  they  themselves,  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  oriental  fashion,  attached  to  their  conqueror  or  his 
£imily  as  their  patrons.  With  the  help  of  these  pirates,  Sext. 
Pompeius  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  which  was  still  almost 
wholly  a  Greek  country.  The  pirates  were  either  Greeks  or 
Hellenised  Asiatics,  so  that  the  power  which  now  became  estab- 
lished in  Sicily,  was  a  very  peculiar  and  strange  one.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  Statins  Marcus  joined  Sext.  Pompeius 
with  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  carried  on  war  for  two 
years  on  his  own  account,  and  then  joined  Asinius  PoUio; 
who  reconciled  him  to  Antony  to  whom  Domitius  then  attached 
himself.  Before  going  to  Philippi,  Antony  had  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  upon  Sicily,  and  during  the  two  years  which 
followed  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  down  to  the  peace  of 
Brundusium,  712,  Sext.  Pompeius  greatly  increased  his  forces 
and  established  his  power. 

Octavian  and  Antony  had  made  the  new  division  of  the 
empire  independently  of  Lepidus,  whom  they  had  confined  to 
Africa  without  asking  his  consent.  A  peace  was  also  concluded 
between  Sext.  Pompeius  and  the  triumvirs,  near  Cape  Misenum. 
Pompeius  here  appeared  with  his  fleet  and  received  the  trium- 
virs in  his  admiral-ship.  He  then  retiimed  their  confidence 
by  landing  and  partaking  of  an  entertainment  with  them. 
While  the  triumvirs  were  on  board  the  ship  of  Pompeius, 
Menodorus,  one  of  his  commanders,  who  had  formerly  been  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  robbers,  conceived  the  plan  of  cutting  the 
cable,  and  carrying  off  the  two  triumvirs.  But  Pompeius 
would  not  allow  the  scheme  to  be  carried  into  efiect.  By  the 
peace  of  Misenum,  which  remedied  the  great  distress  of  the 
Roman  people,  who  were  severely  suffering  from  want  of  pro- 
visions, Pompeius  obtained  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  to 
which,  according  to  a  very  probable  account,  Achaia  and  Sar- 
dinia were  added,  so  that  he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  maritime 
region;  he  remained  in  the  imdisturbed  possession  of  these 
islands  for  four  years.  By  this  peace  also  all  the  surviving  pro- 
scribed obtained  permission  to  return  to  Rome. 
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Sext  Pompeius  is  said  to  have  been  sermone  h(ahaTUi^\  lie 
was  indeed  a  very  rough  person  and  a  mere  condottiere^  who  had 
no  thought  except  that  of  maintaining  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  forces  and  in  his  dominion.  If  he  could  hare  effected  this, 
he  would  have  be^i  perfectly  satisfied;  for  he  never  dreamt  of 
restoring  the  republic.  It  should  however  be  remembered  that  he 
was  very  young  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country.  It  is 
remarkable  to  see  how,  at  that  time,  men  who  did  not  receive 
a  thorough  education  neglected  their  language,  and  spoke  a 
corrupt  form  of  it.  Only  those  who  were  very  well  educated, 
spoke  pure  Latin;  the  urbanity  or  perfection  of  the  language, 
easily  degenerated,  unless  it  was  acquired  by  careful  study. 
Cicero^  speaks  of  the  sermo  urbanus  in  the  time  of  Laelius, 
and  observes  that  the  ladies  of  that  age  spoke  with  exquisite 
beauty.  But  at  the  period  now  under  consideration  the  refined 
language  had  already  sunk,  as  is,  generally  speaking,  the  case 
ever3rwhere  in  our  days,  even  in  England  and  France. 

As  peace  was  thus  restored,  Antony  returned  to  the  East. 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  T.  Labienus,  who  had  been  in 
the  army  of  Brutus,  had  fled  with  some  troops  to  the  Parthians. 
His  misfortunes  cannot  excite  our  sympathy:  he  was  a  seditious 
tribune  in  Cicero's  consulship,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  used 
as  a  tool  by  Caesar  in  his  usurpation.  He  belonged  to  a 
seditious  &mily ;  his  uncle  had  been  killed  in  the  Capitol  with 
Satuminus,  in  the  sixth  consulship  of  C.  Marius.  In  his  tri- 
buneship,  Labienus  endeavoured  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
uncle  upon  C.  Rabirius,  who  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of 
those  who  had  stormed  the  Capitol  with  Marius,  thirty-seven 
years  before.^  Labienus,  who  was  very  rich,  and  a  mutineer 
from  inclination,  then  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Caesar. 
He  served  in  Caesar's  Gallic  wars,  and  distinguished  himself, 
for  Caesar  speaks  of  him  with  great  praise;  but  afterwards 
Labienus  for  some  reason  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted, 
joined  the  party  of  Pompey.  He  fought  with  Pompey  in  the 
battle  of  Pharsalus,  and  af^rwards  went  to  Afiica,  and  thence 
to  Spain.  We  next  find  him  fighting  in  the  army  of  Brutus; 
on  whose  defeat  he  escaped  to  the  Parthians,  and  soon  afler^ 
wards  led  a  Parthian  army  into  Syria.  The  Parthians,  thus 
commanded  by  one  of  Caesar's  generals,  accomplished  things 

»  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  78.  ♦  De  Oral,  iii.  12. 

*  See  Cicero's  oration  for  C.  Rabiriua. 
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in  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  succeeded;  but  after 
several  victories,  they  were  defeated  by  Yentidius.  Labienus 
joined  the  party  of  Caesar  at  first  only  in  consequence  of  the 
political  views  entertained  by  his  family,  as  we  often  find  in 
the  history  of  that  time.^ 

After  his  departure  from  Italy,  Antony  again  went  to  the 
East,  and  lived  for  a  time  with  Octavia,  without  any  connexion 
with  Cleopatra;  but  aft;er  some  months  he  obliged  Octavia  to 
return  with  her  children  to  Rome,  while  he  himself  henceforth 
lived  sometimes  in  Asia,  and  sometimes  at  Alexandria.  In 
Asia,  he  was  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  gaining  laurels  in  a 
war  agamst  the  Parthians;  for  he,  like  all  the  Bomans  of  the 
period  was  stung  to  the  quick  when  he  thought  of  Crassus 
and  his  legions  which  had  been  defeated  by  the  Parthians. 
Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  held  out  to  Antony  hopes  of 
wiping  off  the  di^race.  All  Parthia  consisted  of  separate 
kingdoms;  not  satrapies,  but  feudal  principalities,  under  the 
Parthian  king  of  kings,  whose  court  was  at  Ctesiphon  near 
Seleucia.  Antony  traversed  Armenia  and  Azerbidjan  with 
an  enormous  army,  and  advanced  into  Media,  the  real  Irak 
Adjemi.  Very  few  places  in  those  countries  can  be  identified; 
for  although  the  ancient  oriental  names  are  known,  those  by 
which  the  towns  were  called  in  the  West  are  not.  Antony 
besieged  Phraata,  a  town  the  site  of  wnich  is  altogether 
unknown,  but  his  plan  was  not  good.  In  consequence  of  bad 
roads  he  had  left  his  artillery  behind  him,  under  the  protection 
of  two  legions  and  his  legate  Statianus.  Phraates,  the  king 
of  kings,  acted  very  skilftdly,  and  took  possession  of  the  depdt, 

'  The  &ct  of  Asiniiifl  PoUio  being  so  decidedly  against  Fompey,  the  senate, 
CSoero»  Brntos,  and  other  men  for  whoee  personal  character  he  muat  haTe  had 
great  regard,  was,  according  to  my  firm  belief^  the  consequence  of  personal 
drcnnifltances;  Fompeius  Strabo,  the  fiither  of  Fompey,  had  conquered,  in  the 
Social  war,  the  Ficentines  and  Marmcinians,  to  which  people  Asinius  Follio 
belooged,  and  had  put  to  death  Herins  Asinius,  his  father  or  grand&ther  (pro- 
bably the  former,  for  FoUio  called  his  own  son  Herius  Asinius.  Yell.  Faterc. 
il.  16;  Appian,  De  BeB,  Civil  I  40).  Now  as  Caesar's  party  had  at  that  time 
taken  the  same  ground  as  that  of  Marius,  and  had,  in  fact,  inherited  its  prin- 
dplea,  Asinius  PoUio  joined  it  I  do  not  mean  to  defend  L.  Munatins  Flancus, 
althongh  he  was  a  man  of  great  talent;  but  if  we  trace  the  connexion  of  events, 
we  cannot  but  perceiTe  that  he  was  influenced  in  his  conduct  by  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  Tiburtine.  The  Tiburtines,  Flaenestines,  and  in  short  dll  the  Latins 
were  sincerely  attached  to  Cinna*s  party;  and  as  Caesar  was  Cinna's  son-in-law» 
diey  naturally  supported  bis  party.  These  things  are  not  mere  apecnlatiocsib 
amüogoos  cases  constantly  occur  in  the  political  history  of  England. — N. 
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after  having  anniliilated  the  troops  who  were  to  protect  it. 
This  and  other  circumstances  placed  the  main  army  of  the 
Bomans  in  such  difficulties,  that  they  retreated,  imtil  afi;er 
struggling  with  great  difficulties  they  reached  Armenia:  An- 
tony nearly  met  with  the  same  &te  as  Crassus;  a  fourth  of 
his  army  was  destroyed,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage 
was  lost  J 

Antony  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  there  again  revelled  in 
sensual  pleasures  with  his  concubine  to  whom,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  Bomans,  he  gave  Coele-Syria,  Judaea,  and 
Cyprus.«  Plutarch's  life  of  Antony  is  very  lengthy,  but  it 
contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  which  he  had  received 
from  the  mouth  of  his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather.  It 
shews  the  fearful  distress  of  those  times;  and  his  descriptions 
of  the  condition  of  Greece  in  particular,  are  extremely  inter- 
esting. His  comparing  Antony  with  Demetrius  at  first  excites 
our  surprise;  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  analogy  between 
the  two  characters.  Antony  lived  surrounded  by  eastern 
splendour  and  luxuries,  procured  by  the  sums  which  he  had 
extorted  from  the  subject  nations,  and  Plutarch's  anecdotes 
shew  in  what  a  contemptible  manner  he  spent  his  time.  If  one 
is  occupied  with  the  history  of  a  man,  he  usually  excites  a  kind 
of  sympathy  in  us;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  Antony:  we 
feel,  on  the  contrary,  glad  that  things  are  coming  to  a  cloee 
with  him.  He  did  not  however  forget  the  disgrace  of  his 
Parthian  campaign;  to  expiate  which  he  invaded  Armenia 
and  made  prisoner  Artavasdes,  who  had  before  deserted  him 
in  his  war  against  the  Parthians.  Artavasdes  was  carried 
to  Alexandria,  where  Antony  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph. 

In  the  meantime  Octavian  made  war  upon  Sext.  Pompeius. 
Agrippa  was  the  soul  of  the  undertaking:  he  built  a  fleet  in 
the  lake  Lucrinus,  formed  the  lake  into  a  harbour,  by  digging 
a  canal  firom  it  to  the  sea,  and  trained  his  fleet  for  maritime 
warfiure,  A  reasonable  pretext  for  the  war  did  not  exist,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  undertaken. 

'  Plutaroh,  ^«ton.33,  foil;  Pscudo-Appian,  De  Beü.  Parth.  p.  71,  foil.  ed. 
Schweigh.;  Yell  Paterc  ii.  82. 

*  It  is  an  unaccountable  phenomenon  that  this  kingdom  leceiTed  the  name 
of  C^halcie,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  occurs  onlj  on  coins  of  Cleopatra.  I 
icannot  explain  it,  but  do  not  agree  with  the  nnmismatiffts,  who  refer  the  name 
to  the  tetrarchies  as  they  existed  at  a  later  period. — ^N. — (Compare  Eckel,  J>oetr. 
Num.  Vet.  iiL  p.  264,  foU.) 
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Octavian  was  anything  but  perfectly  successful  in  the  war, 
although  he  conquered  his  enemy  in  the  end.  His  fleet  was 
twice  destroyed  by  storms;  but  Agrippa  restored  it,  and  at  last 
gained  a  glorious  victory  off  Mylae  (Milazzo).  Octavian's  fleet, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  completely  defeated  before  his  eyes  off 
Tauromenium,  and  it  must  be  said,  to  his  disgrace,  that  the 
commanders  of  the  enemy's  fleet  were  freedmen,  Mena  and 
Menecrates.^  Octavian's  troops  had  indeed  landed  under 
Comificius,  one  of  his  most  &ithful  fiiends;  but  he  too  was 
defeated,  and  would  hare  been  destroyed  with  his  forces,  had 
not  Agrippa  saved  him.  A  new  fleet  was  built;  and  another 
great  naval  victory  gained  by  Agrippa  decided  the  coixtest« 
Sext  Pompeius  fled  to  Asia  Minor,  and  implored  the  protec* 
tion  of  Antony,  who  was  inclined  to  grant  it,  but  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  should  do.  At  last  Sext« 
Pompeius  was  murdered  in  Phrygia  by  Titius.^^  What  renders 
this  murder  more  revolting,  is  the  &ct  that  its  perpetrator  was 
one  of  the  proscribed  men  on  whose  behalf  Pompeius  had 
exerted  himself;  for,  in  his  treaty  with  the  triumvirs  at  Mise- 
nura,  he  had  stipulated  for  the  suppression  of  the  proscription, 
that  the  lists  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  those  whose  names 
were  on  them  should  be  restored  to  their  former  rights.  Whe- 
ther the  Pompeian  &mily  now  became  extinct,  or  whether  the 
Sext.  Pompeius  who  is  mentioned  as  Consul  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  was  a  descendant  of  the  fiimily,  I  cannot  now  say. 

By  the  expulsion  of  Pompeius  from  Sicily,  Octavian  be- 
came master  of  the  island.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
had  called  in  the  assistance  of  L^epidus;  but  the  latter,  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  proceedings  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  made 
aU  their  arrangements  without  consulting  him,  now  wished  to 
shew  them  a  kind  of  defiance,  and  he  delayed  coming  to  Sicily. 
At  last,  however,  when  the  matter  was  already  very  compli- 
cated, he  came  with  a  considerable  army.  Afber  the  defeat  of 
Pompeius,  he  quarrelled  with  Octavian  about  the  possession  of 
Sicily,  and  if  we  look  at  the  question  as  one  of  absolute  justice, 
•^if  we  can  speak  of  justice  in  such  transactions  of  robbers, — 
I  believe  that  Lepidus  had  a  right  to  demand  the  evacuation 

'  Mifi'cif,  the  same  as  Miyy^Sw/n»?,  not  Maenas;  the  name  is  koown  from  the 
Epistles  of  Horace  (i.  7>— N. 

*®  Dion  GasBioB,  zJix.  IS.  Compare  Appian,  De  Beü,  Civä.  t.  144; 
Strabo^  ilL  p.  141. 
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of  Sicily;  but  Octavian  surpassed  him  in  resolution  and  dex- 
terity. Lepidus  did  not  enjoy  the  esteem  or  love  of  any  man, 
not  even  of  his  soldieis.  Octavian  therefore  went  into  the 
camp  of  Lepidus — the  boldest  thing  he  ever  did — and  com- 
manded the  soldiers  to  abandon  their  general.  Octavian's 
scheme  succeeded:  he  gained  over  the  soldiers  by  the  hope  of 
great  rewards,  perhaps  also  because  they  were  well-disposed 
towards  the  adopted  son  of  Caesar,  and  Lepidus  was  forsaken 
by  all  the  world.  Octavian  assigned  to  him  Circeii^  as  his 
habitation,  and  took  the  province  of  Africa  for  himself;  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  western  empire  was  now  united  under 
him.  Lepidus  led  a  sad  but  undisturbed  life,  with  the  title  of 
Pontifex  Maximus,  until  he  died,  several  years  afterwards. 

Soon  after  this,  the  war  of  Actium  broke  out,  the  iiomediate 
cause  of  which  was  that  Antony  had  divorced  Octavia,  who 
had  gone  as  far  as  Athens  to  carry  to  her  husband  rich  presents, 
troops,  and  provisions,  for  his  campaign  against  Artavasdes. 
Antony  did  not  receive  her,  although  she  was  accompanied 
even  by  the  children  of  Fulvia;  but  ordered  her  to  give  up  to 
his  officers  what  she  had  brought  for  him,  to  return  to  Borne, 
and  not  to  live  in  his  house  there.  While  she  was  living  at 
Borne  as  his  wife,  he  sent  her  a  letter  in  which  he  informed 
her  that  she  was  divorced;  and  he  formally  married  his  concu- 
bine, an  occurrence  which  must  have  been  most  disgusting  to 
the  Romans* 


LECTURE  CIV. 

The  last  internal  war,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Boman 
monarchy,  began  under  circimistances  which  could  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  what  its  issue  would  be.  Antony  had  formerly 
been  a  greater  general  than  Octavian;  but  that  time  was  gone 
by,  and  the  best  officers  now  served  under  Octavian,  who  also 
had  quite  different  nations  from  which  he  could  reinforce  his 
legions.  If  the  war  had  been  protracted,  Antony  might  have 
reinforced  himself,  which  he  could  not  do  by  levying  troops 

"  This  place  ntuated  near  the  Pomptine  marsheo»  is  ai  gloomy  and  melan- 
choly on  the  land-side  as  it  is  beaatifiil  from  the  sea-side.— N. 
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among  the  unwaxlike  nations  of  the  East.  As  far  as  the  fleets 
were  concerned,  Antony  seemed  to  have  advantages  over 
Octayian,  for  the  countries  round  the  eastern  part  of  the  Medi* 
terranean  possessed  a  proportionately  greater  number  of  good 
sailors  than  the  nations  of  the  West;  and  if  the  means  which 
Antony  had  had  at  his  command  had  been  for  ten  years  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  and  energetic  man,  they  would  have  formed  a 
great  power;  but  he  had  neglected  everything.  The  fleet  of 
Octavian  consisted  of  the  remnants  of  the  Pompeian  fleet,  and 
the  ships  which  Agrippa  had  built  for  him.  They  were  mostly 
sznall  sailing  vessels;  whereas  those  of  Antony  were  large,  and 
some  of  them  gigantic  rowing  galleys,  provided  with  towers 
and  several  decks,  so  that  they  were  more  fit  to  exhibit  a  land 
fight  than  for  manoeuvering  on  the  water.  Agrippa,  whom 
we  may  properly  call  the  admiral  of  Octavian,  displayed  an 
extraordinary  activity  in  this  war. 

Antony  was  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian 
gulf,  near  the  ancient  Corinthian  colony  of  Actium^  where  he 
had  assembled  his  army  and  fleet  with  the  view  of  crossing 
over  to  Italy,  if  he  should  be  successful  at  sea.  The  fleet  of 
Octavian  was  stationed  ofl*  the  Thesprotian  coast.  The  two 
armiee  &ced  each  other  near  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Prevesa, 
as  the  fleets  did  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf.  Agrippa 
made  several  isolated  imdertakings^  and  took  Leucas  and  Pa- 
trae,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy^  and  thus  made  it  difficult  for 
them  to  supply  themselves  with  provisions;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  sufiered  considerable  distress.  In  the  ensuing 
battle,  Antony,  with  his  numerous  forces,  might  at  least  have 
disputed  the  victory  for  some  time,  although  he  could  not  pro- 
bably  have  gained  it,  if  Cleopatra  and  her  Egjrptian  ships  had 
not  taken  to  flight  with  efieminate  cowardice,  and  that  at  a 
moment  when  nothing  was  yet  decided.  But  whether  Antony 
thought  it  was  Cleopatra^s  intention  to  sacrifice  him,  and  there- 
by, and  by  the  exercise  of  her  charms,  to  make  peace  with 
Octavian,  or  whatever  may  have  been  his  motive,  at  all  events, 
he  seemed  quite  to  forget  the  battle,  and  followed  her  in  a 
quick-sailing  vessel.  Her  royal  ship  received  him;  but  mean- 
time his  whole  fleet,  being  deprived  of  the  strongest  ships,  was 
destroyed  by  Agrippa.  Everything  was  now  lost.  Antony  was 
in  despair,  for  it  was  clear  that  the  war  could  not  end  in  a  peace; 
and  that  nothing  short  of  the  life  of  the  vanquished  could 

i2 
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satisfy  the  conqueror.  Antony's  anger  with ,  Cleopatra,  whom  he 
had  followed  to  Alexandria,  lasted  for  three  days;  but  her 
magic  power  over  him  was  so  great  that  he  became  recon* 
ciled  to  her  even  now,  and  endeavoured  to  deceive  her  con- 
cerning his  real  position.  He  hoped  that  his  land  forces  would 
be  more  successfid,  for  they  were  attached  to  him^,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  offers  that  were  made  to  them,  they  held  out  reso- 
lutely for  six  days  after  his  departure,  still  believing  that  he 
would  return,  until  at  length  they  found  themselves  abandoned 
by  Canidius,  their  commander.  They  now  listened  to  the 
proposals  of  Octavian,  and  recognised  him  as  imperator.  Thus 
the  war  was  at  an  end;  and  the  Roman  legions  that  were  yet 
scattered  about  in  the  East  surrendered  to  Octavian  without  any 
further  opposition,  except  in  a  few  cases,  where  resistance  was 
continued  from  personal  motives. 

The  battle  of  Actium,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  was  fought  on  the  2d  of  September*  of  the  year  721. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  Octavian  himself,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  victory  of  Actium  was  the  happiest  event  that 
could  have  happened,  and  that  people  could  not  have  prayed 
to  heaven  for  a  more  fortunate  issue  of  the  war.  Horace's  ex- 
pressions concerning  the  victory  of  Actium'  are  not  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  to  regard  with  connivance  or  indulgence,  for 
they  are  perfectly  true  and  just.  But  eleven  months  yet  passed 
away,  before  the  war  was  quite  at  an  end.  Ailer  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Octavian  returned  to  Italy,  where  fresh  disturbances 
had  broken  out,  for  the  veterans  were  still  very  rebellious, 
and  demanded  fresh  assignments  of  land.  Agrippa  in  the 
meantime  took  possession  of  the  eastern  provinces;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  that  Octavian 
marched  through  Syria  towards  Pelusium,  the  claustra  of 
Egypt.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Cleopatra  had  given 
secret   orders    for    Pelusium    to    surrender^,    as    the    place 

'  Things  had  been  different  in  the  time  of  the  snccesson  of  Alexander,  when 
armiefl  went  orer  from  one  general  to  another.  Tlie  troops  of  Antony,  vriüek 
in  a  moral  point  of  yiew,  were  no  better  than  bands  of  robbers,  remained  iaithM 
to  their  conmiander.  — N. 

*  This  battle  ought  to  haye  refttted  those  later  writers,  sach  as  Qellins  (t.  1 7.) 
and  Macrobius  (Salient  i.  15.),  who  could  not  see  anything  beyond  what  they 
fonnd  in  their  books,  and  who  assert  that  no  battle  could  be  ventured  upon  on 
the  day  after  the  azlendae,  nonae  and  idus,  without  great  misfortunes  to  Rome. 
There  are  hundreds  of  instances  in  which  such  men  were  unable  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes. — N. 

*  See  especially  Canu  I  37,  and  Epod,  9.  «  Plutarch,  Ankm.  74. 
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admitted  the  invaders    without  resistance;    for,   as   a  vain 
woman,  she  may  still  have  entertained  a  hope  of  winning 
Octavian  as  she  had  won  Caesar.     The  only  thing  she  dreaded 
seems  to  have  been,  lest  the  war  should  be  protracted,  and 
Octavian  should  thus  come  to  Alexandria  as  an  inexorable 
enemy.     These  circumstances   render  it  very  probable  that 
Pelusium  surrendered  to  the  enemy  by  her  command.  Octavian 
however  not  only  made  his  attack  from  Pelusium,  but  sent 
another  army  to  march  from  Paraetonium  in  Libya  towards 
the  capital.     This  was  possible  only  for  a  small  army,  for  the 
country  -between  Cyrene  and  Alexandria,  through  which  the 
soldiers  had  to  march  from  Paraetonium  was  a  most  inhospitable 
region,  and  contained  no  fortified  places  at  all.     The  two 
Boman  armies  thus  met  at  Alexandria.     Antony  still  had  a 
number  of  Soman  soldiers,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  with 
whom  he  wanted  to  make  a  sally,  but  most  of  the  soldiers 
employed  in  it  went  over  to  Octavian.     Antony  thus  found 
himself  abandoned  by  all,  except  a  few  who  remained  with 
him  fiY>m  despair,  such  as  Cassius  of  Parma,  one  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Caesar.     He  resolved  to  die,  and  died  a  cowardly 
and  miserable  death.     The  fatal  wound  which  he  inflicted 
upon  himself  did  not  produce  an  immediate  effect,  and  some 
time  elapsed  before  the  loss  of  blood  caused  his  death.     Cleo- 
patra had  shut  herself  up  in  her  palace  with  the  most  costly 
treasures  of  her  kingdom.     Octavian  wished  to  take  her  alive, 
that  he  might  carry  her  to  Rome  in  triumph;  for  there  was  a 
report  that  she  wished  to  die  the  death  of  Sardanapalus.     On 
the  1st  of  August  722,  Alexandria  capitulated.      The  con- 
dition was  that,  on  the  following  day,  the  gates  should  be 
thrown  open  to  the  Bomans.     Cleopatra  kept  the  body  of 
Antony,  who  died  on  the  day  of  the  capitulation,  in  her 
room,  and  she  herself  was  wavering  between  the  hope  of 
conciliating  Octavian  and  the  feeling  that  she  ought  not  to 
survive  Antony.     Proculeius,  an  officer  of  Octavian,  who  is 
honorably  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace^,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  her  not  to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  and 
promised  her  safety.     She  was  prevailed  upon;  but  when  she 
found  that  Octavian  would  not  allow  her  to  appear  before  him, 
when  she  saw  that  she  would  be  spared  only  to  adorn  his 
triumph,  and  when  all  her  requests  to  be  left  in  possession  of 

»  Ü.  2, 5. 
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the  kingdom  which  Antony  had  given  her  were  either  rejected 
or  not  answered  at  all,  then,  afker  having  tried  various  poisons, 
or  not  venturing  to  apply  them^  she  put  a  viper  on  her  breast, 
and  thus  ended  her  existence. 

The  war  was  terminated  on  the  2nd  of  August,  722.  The 
death  of  Antony  had  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  and  the 
triumvirate,  which  had  in  fact  ceased  to  exist  some  time  before, 
when  Lepidus  was  excluded.  From  this  moment  Octavian 
was  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.  A  decree  of  the  senate 
afterwards  ordained,  that  in  future /cria^  Augustae^  should  be 
celebrated  on  the  first  of  August^,  and  the  month  of  Sextilia 

*  In  Bereral  of  the  MSS.  notes  there  seems  to  be  a  referenoe  to  the  Fasti 
Fraenestini;  bat  as  they  do  not  contain  the  month  of  August,  I  sospect  that 
the  Calendarinm  Amitemum  is  meant  (Orelli,  Inscript  voL  11.  p.  397)  where 
we  read— Periae  ex  S.  C.  Q(iiod)  E(o)  D(ie)  Caesar,  Divi  F.  Bempublic  (am) 
tristissim ....  pericolo  liberat. 

^  These  Feriae  were  celebrated  with  general  solemnities  and  public  entertain- 
ments, at  which  persons  appeared  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers.  They 
continued  to  be  celebrated  down  to  the  time  of  the  Empress  Fladdia,  and  even 
in  that  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  under  the  name  of  feriae  Aufftutae,  The 
festival  was  indeed  a  political  one,  but  was  connected  with  libations  and  other 
leligious  observances,  and  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  were  carefully  pre- 
served down  to  the  latest  times.  Hence  the  festival  Sancti  Petri  in  Vincula*, 
(according  to  Beda  and  Biondo  of  Forli)  was  transferred  to  that  day,  and 
Christian  Borne  allowed  it  to  be  celebrated  in  a  manner  which  was  a  complete 
continuation  of  the  ancient  yertae  Augustae:  the  day  remained  as  it  had  beea 
before.  The  clients  even  at  the  present  time  go  on  that  day  to  the  houses  of 
the  patricians  and  receive  presents.  What  I  here  call  clients  are  persons  who 
have  a  sort  of  daim  to  receive  presents  on  certain  occasions,  just  as  we  see 
them  described  in  Juvenal;  and  such  persons  receive  their  presents  usually  on 
the  first  of  January  and  the  first  of  August.  It  is  still  customary  with  domes- 
tics at  Rome  to  ask  presents  on  those  days,  and  persons  are  compelled  to  spend 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  that  way.  I  have  often  been  annoyed  at  it, 
nntil  I  found  in  the  work  of  Biondo  of  Forli  that  it  was  a  remnant  of  antiquity. 
The  name  Feraugusti  or  Feragosto  occurs  throughout  the  middle  ages.  Various 
other  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  have  been  continued  in  Christian  Home  in 
this  manner.  Down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  for  instance,  a  carved  fig^ure  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  carried  from  the  city  to  the  small  river  Almo  and  washed 
in  it,  just  as  was  customary  in  ancient  times  with  the  statue  of  Cybele: 
tiiroughout  the  middle  ages,  moreover,  the  statues  of  saints  were  carried  about 
in  procession  from  one  church  to  another,  and  this  was  nothing  but  a  continua- 
tion of  ancient  solemnities  which  we  meet  with  both  at  Rome  and  in  Greece. 
I  might  mention  a  great  many  other  things  which  exist  at  Rome  down  to  this 
day,  and  remind  one  of  the  pagan  times.  But  many  of  these  customs  have 
lately  been  abolished,  or  have  fallen  into  disuse. — N. 


*  In  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincula,  on  the  Esquiline,  in  the  baths  of 
Trajan,  there  are  preserved  the  chains  with  which  the  Aposüe  Peter  was  fet- 
tered at  Rome,  and  also  those  which  he  wore  at  Jerusalem. 
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leceived  the  name  of  Augustus,  as  Quincdlis  Iiad  received 
that  of  Julius.  Octavian  woidd  have  preferred  to  give  his 
name  to  the  month  of  September,  in  which  he  was  bom;  but 
as  his  appointment  to  his  first  consulship,  and  the  termination 
of  the  Civil  War,  fell  both  in  the  month  of  Sextilis,  the  latter 
received  the  name  of  Augustus. 

It  is  my  intention  to  conclude  my  History  of  Rome  with 
the  year  722;  for  here  Rome's  history  is  at  an  end,  and 
assumes  a  totally  different  aspect.  The  history  of  Rome 
from  that  time  onwards  until  the  Ml  of  the  empire  resolves 
itself  into  histories  of  the  several  emperors;  and  the  ancients 
were  quite  right  in  so  viewing  and  treating  it,  and  in  calling 
Octavian  who  now  received  the  name  of  Augustus,  the  first 
emperor.  I  shall  accordingly  relate  to  you  the  history  of  each 
of  the  emperors,  and  give  you  an  account  of  his  government, 
his  wars,  and  the  like.  But  before  I  proceed  to  do  so,  I  have 
to  speak  of  the  transition  of  Rome  fix>m  a  republican  to  a 
monarchical  state,  and  of  the  institutions  of  the  latter.  To  this 
I  shall  add  a  brief  account  of  Roman  literature  down  to  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  the  history  of  Augustus,  of  his  wars  and 
of  his  &mily.  The  history  of  the  empire  will  be  much  briefer 
in  proportion  than  that  of  the  republic ;  for  in  the  latter  we  had 
to  consider  all  the  separate  men  who  acted  a  prominent  part, 
whereas  under  the  empire  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  go- 
vernment on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  masses  on  the  other. 
Most  of  the  wars  under  the  empire  are  of  a  kind  which  render 
detailed  descriptions  unnecessary:  those  of  Drusus  and  Germa- 
nicus  form  of  course  an  exception. 

In  accordance  with  my  plan,  I  will  now  give  you  an  outline 
of  the  manner  in  which  Octavian  established  the  Roman  mo- 
narchy. He  had  already  been  invested  with  the  consulship 
several  times.  His  first  consulship  belongs  to  the  year  709, 
the  second  which  he  received  ten  years  later,  was  resigned  soon 
after  he  had  entered  upon  it.  Two  years  later  he  obtained  the 
third,  and  thenceforward  he  was  consul  uninterruptedly  until 
the  eleventh  year.  The  niunberofall  his  consulships  amounts  to 
thirteen.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war  of  Actium  he 
assumed  the  appearance  of  intending  to  resign  his  power;  but 
every  one  knew  that  it  was  a  mere  fiirce,  and  that*  no  one 
could  take  him  at  his  word.  All  the  armies  had  sworn  alle- 
giance to  him  and  were  dependent  upon  him,  and  except  the 
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8ol(üers  no  citizen  was  in  arms.  Even  if  it  had  been  posdble, 
no  sensible  man  could  have  wished  him  to  lay  down  his  power; 
for  as  it  had  been  impossible  to  maintain  the  free  constitution 
under  &r  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  at  a  time  which 
was  &r  richer  in  eminent  men,  how  could  it  have  been  po&- 
sible  now,  if  Octavian  had  resigned  his  power?  Nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  some  more  unworthy  person  would 
have  usurped  it;  new  civil  wars  would  then  have  been  the 
consequence,  and  things  would  again  have  come  to  the  point 
at  which  they  now  were.  It  was  further  evident  that  the 
present  ruler  was  anxious  to  make  the  people  forget  his  former 
actions;  and  nothing  therefore  was  more  natural  for  the  senate 
than  to  request  Octavian  to  keep  possession  of  his  power.  To 
give  you  a  chronological  account  of  the  succession  in  which 
the  several  powers  of  the  state  were  transferred  to  Octavian, 
is,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  very  di£S[cult.  The  tide  of  Impe- 
rator had  already  been  given  to  him  as  a  praenomen, — a  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic  flattery.  He  was  accordingly  called 
Imperator  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus  instead  of  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Octavianus,  and  from  that  time  Imperator  remained  a  praeno- 
men with  the  Boman  monarchs,  as  we  see  on  their  coins.  In 
the  history  of  the  later  emperors,  and  even  as  early  as  the 
second  century,  this  circumstance  seems  to  have  been  forgotten, 
as  the  whole  system  of  names  underwent  a  change.  In  official 
documents,  it  is  true,  we  usually  read,  for  example,  Imperator 
Antoninus  Augustus,  but  otherwise  we  also  find  Imperator 
Marcus  Antoninus  Augustus.  The  senate  seems  to  have  posi- 
tively tortured  itself  in  devising  flatteries  for  Octavian.  He 
himself  wished  to  assume  Bomulus  as  an  agnomen,  but  this 
w^as  thought  ominous  by  some  persons;  and  on  the  proposal  of 
L.  Munatius  Plancus,  who  was  as  great  a  flatterer  as  the  Greeks 
had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  rulers,  it  was  decreed 
that  he  should  be  honoured  by  the  surname  of  Augustus  instead, 
which  the  Greeks  immediately  translated  into  Seßaara^y  but 
which  it  is  difficult  to  translate  into  any  modem  language. 

With  regard  to  his  powers,  the  senate  oflered  him  the  dicta- 
torship, wlüch,  however,  he  declined;  for  he  was  superstitious, 
and  may  have  dreaded  the  &te  of  the  dictator  Caesar,  or  tiie 
wretched  death  of  Sulla;  perhaps,  however,  his  intention  was 
only  to  temporise,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  dictatorship  may 
have  appeared  to  him  too  straightforward  a  mode  of  acting. 
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He  was  elected  to  the  consulship  eyerj  year,  as  long  as  he 
pleased.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  make  him  sole  consul,  but 
he  not  only  declined  this  honour,  but  wanted  to  have  two 
colleagues.  The  senate,  however,  refused  this  request,  on  the 
plea  that  one  man  standing  by  his  side  was  already  too  much. 
He  obtained  the  proconsular  power  over  the  whole  of  the 
Boman  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Rome  itself;  and  he  was 
empowered  to  give  the  administration  of  the  provinces  to 
whomsoever  he  pleased  to  appoint  as  his  vicegerents.  The 
censorship  was  likewise  transferred  to  him,  and  with  it  the 
power  of  excluding  persons  firom  the  senate  and  of  calling 
others  into  it.  The  tribumda  potestaa  had  been  given  to  him 
before,  and  was  afterwards  prolonged  for  life.  By  virtue  of  it 
he  had  the  power  of  annulling  any  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
of  interfering  in  all  the  acts  of  all  the  magistrates;  an  appeal 
to  hira,  moreover,  was  open  from  all  the  courts  of  justice;  he 
had  the  right  to  convoke  the  senate,  and  to  put  any  subject  under 
consideration  to  the  vote  of  the  senators.  This  latter  part  of 
the  tribunician  power  had  arisen  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
nobody  ventured  to  doubt  its  legitimacy.^  As  long  as  Lepidus 
lived,  Augustus  left  him  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus^  but 
after  his  death  Augustus  caused  the  pontificate  to  be  transferred 
to  himself.  This  office  put  at  once  into  his  hands  all  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  whole  superintendence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law.  In  the  capacity  of  tribune  and  censor  he 
also  had  the  supreme  control  over  the  aerarium,  so  that^  by  an 
artificial  accumulation,  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  including 
the  adnünistrative  powers  of  the  consuls  and  praetors,  were 
concentrated  in  his  person. 


LECTURE   CV. 

It  was  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance  that  Augustus  in  making 
his  new  arrangements  went  back  in  everything  to  the  ancient 
forms.  Caesar  had  reserved  to  himself  half  the  elections,  and 
in  the  end  he  took  all  of  them  into  his  own  hands ;  but  Augustus 
•  G«lliiM,xiv.  7,8, 
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restored  to  the  comitia  the  right  of  electing  the  magistrates; 
though  it  was  always  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  caniidati  Cae* 
saris  could  not  be  rejected.  Horace  and  other  poets  of  the  time 
speak  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  popular  elections,  and  of  the 
ambitio  Campij  in  a  manner  which  would  be  perfectly  applicable 
to  the  republican  times;  and  there  is  unquestionably  some  truth 
in  those  expressions,  for  Augustus  did  not  probably  take  the 
trouble  or  exercise  his  power  to  dispose  of  all  the  offices  of  the 
state,  and  we  have  instances  of  the  people  carrying  out  its  will  in 
spite  of  that  of  the  sovereign.  Thus  we  read  of  the  tumult  oi 
Egnatius  Bufus,  who  claimed  the  praetorship  immediately  after 
the  aedileship,  in  defiance  of  the  person  who  acted  in  the  name 
of  Augustus  in  the  comitia,  and  in  defiance  of  the  leges  atmales. 
In  the  same  manner  Egnatius  Rufus  obtained  the  consulship 
immediately  after  his  praetorship,  through  the  people's  favour.^ 
So  &r  the  appearance  of  liberty  remained.  The  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  however  on  the  whole  confined  to  the  elections 
of  magistrates,  and  a  plebiscitum  cannot  be  seriously  spoken  of 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  decree  of  Sextus  Pacuvius 
respecting  the  name  of  the  month  of  SextiUs,  in  the  form  of  a 
plebiscitum,  is  quite  a  difierent  thing.«  L^es  were  still  passed 
in  the  time  of  Augustus;  and  in  the  Boman  law-books  we  meet 
with  several  that  were  carried  in  the  ancient  form:  that  is,  a 
resolution  of  the  senate  was  brought  before  the  centuries  by 
the  consuls,  and  was  there  passed  as  a  lex.  The  lex  Junia 
Norbana'  might  almost  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  mode  of 
making  leges  continued  till  the  time  of  Tiberius;  but  afterwards 
leges,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  no  longer  occur. 

Caesar  had  introduced  into  the  senate  a  number  of  adven* 
turers;  and  it  had  been  still  more  disgraced  in  the  time  of  the 
triumvirate,  especially  by  Antony,  when  seats  in  it  might  be 
purchased  for  money.  After  Augustus  had  received  the  cen- 
sorial power,  he  announced  that  those  men^  who  were  conscious 
that  they  would  be  better  out  of  the  senate,  should  withdraw 
from  it,  that  they  might  not  be  expelled;  adding  that  those 
who  would  withdraw,  should  be  dealt  with  most  leniently. 
About  fifty  senators  took  the  hint;  but  as  there  were  still  some 
unworthy  men  left  in  the  senate,  Augustus  excluded  several 
more;  but  in  order  not  to  hurt  their  vanity  too  much,  he  left 

«  Veil  Paterc  ii.  91,  folL  •  Macrobius,  Saltim.  I  12. 

*  Gaiufl,  u  3,  16,  17,  22;  iü.  56. 
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them  tlieir  outward  distinctions,  sucli  as  tlie  latus  clavus^  and 
their  honorary  seats  in  the  theatres :  a  great  consolation  for  the 
wretched  men  I    Augustus  &ncied  that  they  intended  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  his  life;  and  this  probably  induced  him  to 
treat  them    considerately.^      He  raised   the  censw  senatarua 
which  for  some  time^  we  know  not  how  long,  had  been  double 
the  equestrian  census,  to  a  million  sesterces^,  but  behaved  very 
generously  in  this  respect — which  however  did  not  cost  him 
much — for  he  provided  from  the  public  treasury  the  means  to 
enable  many  a  one  whom  he  liked  to  retain  his  seat  in  the 
senate.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  senate  had  hitherto  been 
regularly  three  times  in  every  month,  which  is  a  surprisingly 
small  number,  but  Augustus  reduced  it  even  to  two  meetings 
a  month.^    Extraordinary  meetings,  which  the  emperor  might 
convoke  at  any  time,  do  not  occur  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
During  the  months  of  September  and  October  the  senate  had 
vacaiions.7    No  subjects  could  be  discussed  in  the  senate,  ex- 
cept those  which  were  brought  before  it  by  the  consuls,  who 
had  the  jus  relattonis  which  Augustus  himself  also  possessed,  and 
which  subsequently  became  of  such  importance.     He,  himself, 
WBsprinceps  senaius^,  an  honour  in  which  the  jus  relatianishud 
been  implied  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  but  afterwards 
it  had  disappeared,  until  it  was  restored  by  Augustus.     From 
among  the  senate  he  chose  by  lot  a  sort  of  state-council  or 
committee,  which  had  to  deliberate  upon  all  subjects  which 
were  to  be  brought  before  the  senate.    Debates  upon  such 
subjects  hardly  ever  took  place;  whatever  was  proposed  appears 
to  have  been  passed  forthwith,  the  speeches  being  only  phrases 
and  compliments. 

Augustus  received  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  he 
was  thus  invested,  at  first  for  ten,  then  for  five,  and  then  again 
for  five,  and  lastly  three  times  for  ten  years.   At  the  beginning 

*  Saeton.  August  35. 

*  Dion  Canius,  Ht.  17,  26;  Ir.  13;  SaestoiL  August.  41. 
"  Dion  CaBsias,  It.  3.  Saeton.  August  35. 

7  It  ifl  veiy  interesting  and  amusing  to  trace  the  actnal  customs  of  modem 
Borne  to  ancient  institutions.  As  an  instance,  I  will  mention  here  that  the  va- 
cations in  aH  the  public  offices  at  Rome  still  take  place  in  October,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  coDtinnadon  of  the  regulation  made  by  Augustus.  Under  the 
emperors  all  the  courts  had  yacations  in  the  autumn,  a  thing  unknown  in  the 
time  of  the  republic.  The  Roman  Carnival  too  is  an  ancient  institution, 
though  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  Bacchanalia,  as  some  have  supposed. — N. 

*  Dion  Casshis,  Üü.  I. 
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of  the  thiid  decennium  he  died.    He  reserved  for  the  senate, 
pro  forma^  a  privilege  which  subsequently  became  its  chief 
function.     The  senate  had  formerly  been  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  in  crimes  against  the  state;  and  this  odious  part  of  its 
functions  Augustus  left  to  it,  being  a&aid  of  taking  it  upon 
himself.     The  senate  had  now  nothing  to  do  with  taxation; 
Augustus  alone  had  it  in  his  power  to  diminish  or  increase  the 
taxes  throughout  the  empire.     Italy  itself  was  exempt  fix)m  the 
land  tax,  like  the  baronial  estates  in  many  modem  countries; 
but  it  had  to  pay  various  indirect  taxes,  and  many  others,  as, 
for  example,  those  on  bequests  and  manumissions.    Just  as 
the  hereditary  statt-holder  in  Holland,  who  was  captain-general 
and  admiral-general,  and  often  acted  contrary  to  the  intentions 
of  the  states-general,  so  Augustus  was  the  commander  of  all 
the  armies:  he  had  43,  or,  according  to  a  more  correct  calcu- 
lation, 47  legions^,  besides  iimumerable  auxilia  of  the  Roman 
armies,  which,  together  with  the  legions,  amounted  to  about 
450,000  men.     Over  these  forces  the  senate  had  not  the  least 
control,  not  even  over  the  levying  of  the  troops.     The  division 
of  the  provinces  was  made  in  such  a  manner  that  those  in 
which  no  regular  armies  were  kept,  and  therefore  did  not  be- 
long to  the  military  state  (Italy,  as  the  countoy  of  the  sove- 
reign people  was  of  course  excepted  from  all  these  regulations), 
were  assigned  to  the  senate;  whereas,  those  in  which  armies 
were  stationed  belonged  to  Augustus.     The  senate  thus  ob- 
tained Asia,  Africa  (so  far  as  it  did  not  belong  to  Juba),  GaUia 
Narbonensis,  Hispania  Baetica,  Achaia,  Macedonia,  Bithynia, 
Cyprus,  Cyrene,  and  Crete***;   while  Augustus  reserved  for 
himself  by  &r  the  larger  and  wealthier  portion  of  the  empire, 
all  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Baetica,  Gallia  Lugdunensis 
and  Aquitania,  Baetia^Vindelicia,  Dalmatia,  Pannonia  (Thrace 
was  governed  by  a  king),  Moesia,  Pontus  (Cappadocia  also  was 
governed  by  a  king),  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.     His  provinces 
yielded  an  incomparably  larger   revenue  than  those  of  the 
senate,  but  it  may  nevertheless  have  been  insufficient  to  main- 
tain the  armies  which  were  stationed  in  fortified  camps  in  those 
provinces.  Two  of  the  senatorial  provinces  were  proconsular,  the 
others  propraetorian  provinces.   At  first,  no  one  could  draw  lots 

'  Appian,!)«  BeH  Civil  r.  127.    Compare  Sueton.  Auffuat  47;  Dion  Casi. 
liii  12,  w,  23,  foil.;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  840. 
"^  See  a  more  detailed  account  in  Strabo,  xm,  in  fin.,  and  Dion  Cam.  liii.  12. 
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for  such  a  province  till  five  years  after  he  had  held  the  consulship 
or  praetorship,  which  qualified  him  for  undertaking  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  province;  but  this  was  subsequently  altered. 
Augustus  made  many  salutary  regulations  to  control  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  at  least,  so  far 
as  his  own  provinces  were  concerned,  and  probably  also  in  those 
of  the  senate.  Among  other  wise  regulations,  he  introduced 
the  custom  of  giving  a  fixed  salary  to  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces.*^ The  governors  of  the  emperor's  provinces,  who  were 
taken  indiscriminately  firom  among  the  senators,  consularsi 
praetorians,  or  equites,  bore  the  title  of  leffati  Augusti ;  accord- 
ing to  inscriptions  and  coins  their  official  title  was  legati  pro 
praeiorey  or  pro  consule^  &c.  The  governors  of  the  senatorial 
provinces  held  their  office  according  to  the  ancient  custom  only 
for  one  year;  but  the  kffaii  Augusti  held  theirs  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  of  four,  five,  or  even  ten  years;  their  posts  were 
also  more  lucrative.  These  regulations  were  very  beneficial  to 
the  provinces,  although  those  governed  by  a  vicegerent  of  the 
emperor  were,  on  the  whole,  much  better  ofi*  than  the  senato- 
rial provinces.  But,  although  things  went  on  improving, 
accusations  of  malversation  in  the  senatorial  provinces  occur  as 
late  as  the  second  century,  probably  in  consequence  of  their 
governors  not  being  so  well  paid  as  the  legati  Augitsti.  In 
reality,  however,  this  arrangement  about  the  provinces  was 
only  a  farce,  for  which  the  subjects  had  to  pay  dearly. 

Augustus  also  established  a  twofold  aerarium,  one  for  the 
senate,  the  other  for  the  emperor;  but  whether  the  emperor 
had  any  control  over  that  of  the  senate  is  not  clear.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  questions  which  are  yet  obscure. 

Among  his  precautionary  measures,  I  may  mention  the  lex 
Aelia  Sentia,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  disgracefiil  system  of 
manumission,  whereby  the  lowest  slaves  were  incorporated 
with  the  citizens.*^  The  Roman  citizens  were  then  widely 
difiused  over  various  parts  of  the  empire;  the  firanchise  was  no 
longer  confined  to  Italy,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Narbon- 
ensis,  for  instance,  of  many  towns  in  Spain,  and  of  other  coun- 
tries, were  in  possession  of  it;  such  provincial  citizens,  however, 
could  not  become  members  of  the  senate,  though  there  were 
exceptions,  for  some  had  been  admitted  into  the  senate  even 

"  Dion  CassiBii,  lii.  23,  folL,  liii.  15;  Tacitus,  Agric.  42. 

**  SnetoiL  Avguat  40;  Pion  Caesiiu,  It;  13;  Gains,  I  38,  foU. 
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under  Caesar,  and  still  more  under  Augustus,  especially  fiom 
Provence,  where  Latin  was  spoken  at  an  early  time,  and  which 
was  hence  called  altera  Italia?^  When  therefore  we  find  that 
the  number  of  Roman  citizens  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
amounted  only  to  somewhat  more  than  four  millions,  and 
remember  that,  independently  of  Italy,  a  great  many  Boman 
citizens  lived  in  Sicily,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Afirica,  and  that  that 
number  included  not  merely  the  heads  of  families,  but  every 
free  man  from  the  age  of  seventeen  upwards,  the  number  must 
strike  us  as  fearfully  small,  and  one  is  startled  at  the  reduced 
state  of  the  population,  which  must  have  been  the  consequence 
of  the  civil  wars. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  police  deserve  praise.  Up  to 
this  time,  Some  had  had  no  police  except  the  very  inefEcient 
one  of  the  plebeian  aediles.  The  condition  of  Rome  was  dread- 
ful; for  ever  since  the  time  of  Sulla  and  his  proscriptions,  no 
man's  life  was  safe  in  the  city,  for  there  was  in  reality  no 
police  at  all;  we  need  only  read  Cicero's  speeches  for  Cluentius, 
Milo,  Sextius  and  Roscius  of  Ameria,  to  form  a  notion  of  the 
inseciuity  of  life  in  those  times.  We  read  in  Suetonius  that 
the  grassatoresy  the  banditti  of  Rome,  shewed  themselves  in 
the  public  streets  with  their  knives,  and  that  no  one  ventured 
to  check  them.^^  Augustus  remedied  the  evil  by  suitable 
police  regulations,  and  extirpated  those  banditti  with  resolution 
and  firmness.  The  city  of  Rome  and  the  whole  Roman  state 
are  remarkable  examples  of  what  is  the  result,  when  old  insti- 
tutions are  handed  down  to  posterity  without  being  modified 
according  to  circumstances.  Groethe  makes  Mephistopheles 
say  that  then 

**  Reason  is  changed  to  nonsense,  good  to  evU.** 

And,  indeed,  the  best  things  if  they  contain  no  vital  principle, 
become  absurdities,  and  are  mere  harbours  for  venomous 
vermin. 

The  division  of  the  city  into  four  regions  still  lasted  as  it 
had  been  made  by  Servius  TuUius.  The  Aventine  was  a  sepa- 
rate town,  and  several  suburbs  had  sprung  up  on  the  banks  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  four  regions  had,  firom 
ancient  times,  been  subdivided  into  vtct,  and  this  division  may 

"  Plin.  H,N,  iii  4, 5.  Comp.  Dion  Cassias,  liL  42;  Tacitus,  Anntd.  iii  55, 
XL  25. 

^*  SuetOB.  Cae$ar,  72,  AuguaU  32,  43. 
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have  been  extended  to  the  suburbs  likewise.  In  such  an  ill- 
arranged  state  of  things,  the  police  of  the  aediles  could  not  be  of 
much  avaiL  Now  Augustus,  without  taking  into  consideration 
what  was  within  and  what  without  the  pomoerium,  or  what 
belonged  to  the  ancient  city  and  what  to  the  suburbs,  divided 
the  whole  of  Borne  into  fourteen  regions,  each  with  a  separate 
local  magistrate;  and  each  region  was  subdivided  into  vtct,  at 
the  head  of  each  of  which  there  was  a  maxister  vici.  This 
judicious  division  was  followed  by  happy  consequences,  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  regular  police  was  now  possible;  and 
Rome,  which  had  before  been  a  den  of  robbers,  became  a  safe 
place.^  The  Boman  magistrates  had  originally  been  magis- 
trates of  a  city;  but  they  had  gradually  become  the  magistrates 
of  an  immense  empire,  and  the  ancient  regulations  necessarily 
lost  their  efficacy,  since  it  became  impossible  for  the  magistrates 
to  bestow  the  necessary  care  upon  the  city.  The  smallest  colo- 
nies and  municipia  had  their  local  magistrates;  but  the  Boman 
senate  and  magistrates  had  seldom,  or  never,  an  opportunity  of 
occupying  themselves  with  the  internal  affiiirs  of  the  city. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  magiatratus  minores^  but  they  possessed 
no  authority :  no  man  of  eminence  would  have  filled  such  offices, 
and  they  consequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  fireedmen.  Some 
years  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  established  the  office 
o{praefeciu8  urbi^  in  which  the  whole  of  the  city  administration 
was  concentrated.^^  The  office  was  bestowed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  emperor:  L.  Piso  held  it  for  twenty  years,  and  the  ex- 
tremely happy  choice  of  the  person,  and  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences of  the  institution,  secured  to  Augustus  the  gratitude 
and  attachment  of  the  city.^^  He  also  established  what  we  may 
call  yens  iTarmegj  under  the  name  of  vifftles^  or  cohartes  urbanae^ 
which  had  to  assist  in  cases  of  fire,  riots,  and  the  like.  It  gave 
the  people  no  offence  that  this  body  of  men  was  kept  in  bar- 
racks within  the  city,  and  thus  formed  a  sort  of  garrison  which 
the  emperor  had  in  the  city  itself. 

Augustus  also  instituted  an  office  called  the  praefectura  aera- 
rii,  to  which  he  transferred  the  functions  which  had  formerly 
been  performed  by  the  quaestors.  It  is  probable  that  this 
praefectura  was  not  confined  to  the  emperor's  own  aerariimi, 

^  Sueton.  August  30;  Dion  Caflsiiis,  It.  8. 

^  Diem  Cassias,  IH.  21 ;  Tacitus,  AmmL  vi.  1 1,  folL 

"  VeU.  Paterc.  il  98;  Sueton.  Tiber.  42;  Tadtiu»  Annai,  vi.  10. 
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though  I  cannot  express  myself  at  all  decisively  upon  the  point; 
but  we  know,  at  least,  that  he  appointed  treasurers  for  his  own 
aerarium,  and  that  in  it  the  other  aeraxium  was  subsequently 
merged.  Under  a  specious  pretext,  he  appointed  eqtdtes  Bomani 
to  this  office,  and  not  senators;  for  the  latter,  venal  as  they 
were,  had  immense  pride.*® 

With  regard  to  the  courts  of  justice,  he  maintained  the  lex 
Julia,  which  had  again  given  the  jvdicia  entirely  to  the  equites 
but  the  decuries^  or  jury-lists,  were  much  increased,  and  he  also 
made  a  fourth  list,  or  decury,  for  minor  cases,  to  which  persons 
of  smaller  fortunes  than  the  cerum  equester  were  admitted. 

Italy  had,  as  it  were,  by  chance  grown  together  into  one  state. 
In  ancient  times,  it  comprised  only  the  south,  and  did  not  ex- 
tend further  north  than  the  Tiber;  but  it  had  gradually  been 
extended  as  &r  as  the  river  Bubicon,  which  formed  the  bound- 
ary between  it  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  so  that  Etruria  and  Umbria 
were  included  in  it.  Augustus  now  gave  Italy  its  natural  ex- 
tent, from  the  straits  of  Sicily  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and 
divided  the  whole  of  that  country  into  a  number  of  regions.*» 
What  was  the  meaning  of  these  regions,  and  whether  each  of 
them  had  a  praefect  at  its  head,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  anything  to  throw  light  upon  the  question, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  division  had  reference 
only  to  the  forty  quaestors^ ;  for  I  cannot  conceive  a  division 
of  that  kind  without  a  corresponding  number  of  officers.  I  can- 
not find,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  or  of  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, a  trace  of  anything  like  the  four  consulars  appointed  by 
Hadrian  in  Italy**,  or  like  the  correctores  in  the  reign  of 
Severus**;  but  I  will  not  therefore  deny  that  Augustus  in- 
troduced something  similar  in  his  division.  As  &r  as  I  am 
aware,  however,  no  traces  of  it  occur  either  in  books  or  in 
inscriptions  relating  to  his  reign,  though  they  are  numerous  in 
later  times. 

Augustus  had  an  enormous  private  property;  he  possessed 
entire  principalities,   and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  his 

*^  Sueton.  Aiigast/36;  Dion  CafisiuA,  liii.  2,  32»  48;  Tacitus,  Annai  xiii.  29, 

»•  Pliny,  Hist  Nat,  iii.  6. 

**  The  number  of  praetors  was  reduced  by  AugOBtns  to  ten. — 'S,  (YelLFatarc* 
ü.  89 ;  tHon  Cassins.  liii  32.) 

"  Spartian.  Hadrian,  21. 

"  Treb.  Pollio,  Trig.  Tyrannic  24  j  Vopiscus,  Aurdian  89;  Botrop.  ix.  13; 
Anrel.  Victor,  de  Caesar,  35. 
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wealth  when  we  read  in  Josephus**  the  will  of  Herod,  who 
left  all  hifl  property  to  Augustus  and  his  family.  Dependent 
kings  and  tetrarchs  ofl:en  bequeathed  to  the  emperors  all  that 
they  possessed.  The  rest  was  the  produce  of  his  wars,  and  of 
the  tributes  derived  from  his  provinces.  His  vicegerents  who 
received  these  tributes  were  called  procuratares  Caesaris^  and 
were  usually  taken  &om  among  the  Roman  equites^  but  never 
from  the  senators;  fireedmen  of  the  emperors  also  sometimes 
obtained  such  an  office,  though  perhaps  this  did  not  occur 
under  Augustus.  The  emperors  had  such  unlimited  power  in 
these  provinces,  that  Augustus,  for  eicample,  changed  the  whole 
registration  of  property  in  Gaul  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
without  consulting  any  one^  even  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
The  soldiers  too  were  wholly  in  his  power,  for  they  took  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor:  they  did  the  same,  it  is 
true,  to  the  imperittm  populi  Romani,  but  they  were  bound  to 
and  dependent  on  the  emperor,  as  they  had  formerly  been  to 
the  consuls,  to  whom  no  one  was  now  bound.  His  fleets  were 
stationed  at  Misenum  and  Bavenna.^^  The  institution  of  the 
praetorian  cohorts  was  nothing  new,  for  cokartes  praetofiae  had 
existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  were  analogous  to  the 
ffuides  des  geniraux  whom  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution.  They  occur  in  the  Punic  wars,  and  during 
the  civil  wars  we  find  them  on  both  sides.  They  had  arisen 
out  of  the  former  evocati.  Augustus  had  brought  them  back 
with  him  to  Italy,  and  had  founded  twenty-eight  military 
colonies,  as  a  protection  against  any  popular  outbreak;  in 
order  to  keep  these  veterans  also  in  check,  he  formed  the 
cohortes  praeioriae,  which  in  Italy  gradually  came  to  represent 
the  armed  Roman  people  of  former  times;  for  they  were  raised 
principally  in  those  districts  of  Latium  which  had  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Marian  party.  These  cohorts  were  at  first  kept 
scattered  over  various  parts  of  Italy,  but  they  were  gradually 
drawn  nearer  to  Rome  and  there  established  the  well-known 
castra  praetoria.  Their  number  was  increased  in  the  course  of 
time^  but  imder  Augustus  there  may  have  been  about  8,000. 

Formerly  the  provincials  were  called  upon  to  take  up  arms 
only  when  their  country  was  in  immediate  danger;  but  hence- 
forth cohorts  were  formed  from  among  the  subjects  of  all  the 

**  AntiquiL  Jud,  xvii.  6,  §  1,  **  Sueton.  August.  49. 
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imperial  provinces,  many  of  whom  had  the  lesser  franchise, 
and  under  the  name  of  auxiliuy  may  have  amounted  to  half  of 
the  Boman  armies.  Sodi  are  no  longer  mentioned.  Tlie 
formation  of  the  legions  at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  places  in 
which  they  were  levied,  are  subjects  buried  in  utter  obscurity. 
The  legions  had.to  serve  for  the  definite  period  of  sixteen  years, 
and  after  that  they  were  still  kept  for  a  time  under  the  vexiUa, 
to  be  ready  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  need;  but  on  the  expiration 
of  this  additional  period,  they  were  disbanded,  and  were  to 
receive  assignments  of  land.  This  system  of  assigning  lands 
to  the  veterans  was  the  work  of  Augustus,  who  also  increased 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  In  the  time  of  Caesar  the  ancient  pay 
of  120  denarii,  or  1,200  ases  per  annum,  independently  of  the 
donativa^  still  existed.  But  Caesar  doubled  and  Augustus 
trebled  it,  so  that  a  Roman  soldier  now  received  an  annual 
pay  of  360  denarii,  or  about  £9  of  our  money .^  As  the 
prices  of  all  things  had  risen  immensely  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
this  pay  was  not  very  large  for  men  who  disposed  of  imperial 
crowns;  but  the  great  number  of  soldiers  made  it  nevertheless 
a  heavy  burden  to  the  state^  which  was  scarcely  able  to  bear 
it.  Complaints  about  it  occur  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
are  repeated  by  Tiberius,  who  was  a  ruler  of  great  talent. 


LECTURE  CVI. 

Roman  literature  attained  its  perfection  in  and  through 
Cicero,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Germany  attained  its 
perfection  in  Lessing.  The  period  about  the  year  680  of  the 
city,  when  Cicero  was  between  thirty  and  forty  years  old,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  time  at  which  Roman  literature  reached  its 
greatest  height;  the  language  itself  too  made  a  decided  ad- 
vance. Though  the  preceding  period  abounds  in  beautiful 
works,  yet  its  productions  are  still  imperfect;  which  Is  the  case 
even  with  the  works  of  Cicero  himself.  The  language  had 
before  been  vague  and  unsettled,  and  vulgarities  were  mixed 
up  with  things  that  were  otherwise  noble  and  beautiful;  but 
^  Sueton.  Cues,  26;  Tacitus,  AnnxL  u  17,  26;  Dion  Cassius,  hni.  4. 
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this  now  ceased,  the  language  aasumed  a  definite  character, 
and  whatever  was  low  or  vulgar  was  rejected.  The  Latin  of 
Cicero,  that  is^  the  language  spoken  in  his  time  by  men  of 
education,  is  with  the  greatest  justice  recognised  as  the  most 
perfect  If  we  possessed  more  works  of  the  class  to  which 
Com.  Nepos*  excellent  life  of  Atticus  belongs,  we  should  find 
the  language  of  Cicero  in  all  of  them.  Latin  prose  had  before 
been  exceedingly  weak,  and  sometimes  difiuse  and  dry,  but 
Cicero  brought  it  to  perfection.  The  influence  of  a  great  man 
often  works  unseen;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  Caesar's  literary 
perfection  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Cicero. 

The  age  of  Cicero  was  one  which  abounded  in  authors  and 
men  of  talent  and  genius:  among  them  there  were  many  of 
whom  little  is  now  known,  but  who  were  nevertheless  men  of 
eminence.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  all  who  then 
distinguished  themselves  in  literature,  really  deserved  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  classical  writers,  for  some  of  them,  especi- 
ally those  who  were  older  than  Cicero,  belonged  in  reality  to 
the  preceding  period.  Such  was  the  case  in  Germany  with 
Winckelmann,  who  was  somewhat  older  than  Lessing,  and 
who,  so  far  as  his  style  is  concerned,  belonged  to  the  period 
previous  to  Lessing;  that  which  succeeded  had  little  or  no  in- 
fluence upon  him,  although  he  lived  amidst  it.  A  man  of  the 
same  kind  was  M.  Terentius  Varro:  he  had  an  extraordinary 
and  well-deserved  reputation  for  his  immense  reading,  activity, 
and  learning  in  Boman  affidrs  (he  was  probably  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature),  but  in  what  we  possess  of 
his,  he  cannot  be  recognised  as  a  contemporary  of  Cicero; 
there  is  in  fact  the  same  contrast  between  him  and  Cicero  that 
there  is  between  Mascov,  Mosheim,  or  Beimarus  and  Lessing. 
The  same  was  probably  the  case  with  P.  Nigidius  Figulus. 
The  real  bloom  of  Roman  literature  is  represented  by  the  men 
who  were  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Cicero,  and  whom  he 
saw  rise  up  around  him.  One  of  them  was  the  orator  M.  Caelius 
Rufus,  of  whom  we  can  ourselves  form  an  opinion  from  his 
letters  to  Cicero,  and  whose  language  is  perfectly  equal  to  that 
of  Cicero.*  Curio's  letters  do  not  make  the  same  impression 
upon  me,  but  they  are  not  of  suflicient  importance  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  decided  opinion,  and  I  attribute  more  weight  to 
the  judgment  of  Cicero,  who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his 
*  See  Niebuhr,  Kleine  higtor,  und  PhUoL  Schriften,  vol  ii.  p.  252,  foIL 
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talents.  A  contemporary  of  CaeliuB  Rufus  and  Curio  was 
C.  Licinius  Calvus,  an  orator  and  poet,  who  was  likewise 
highly  esteemed  by  Cicero.  Quinctilian  does  not  judge  of 
him  as  favourably  as  he  deserves,  but  Tacitus  thinks  that  he 
was  a  classical  writer  both  as  an  orator  and  as  a  poet*;  he  died 
at  an  early  age.  Sallust  was  considerably  younger  than  Cicero, 
and  of  about  the  same  age  as  Caelius  Sufus,  Curio,  and 
Licinius  Calvus;  he  survived  Cicero,  though  he  did  not  live 
to  a  very  advanced  age.  He  went  his  own  way  in  literature, 
and  was  so  much  absorbed  in  the  past,  that  the  language  and 
style  of  his  contemporaries  had  little  or  no  influence  upon  his 
own.  He  did  not  practise  eloquence,  but  only  wrote,  and  "we 
cannot  therefore  wonder  at  the  peculiar  form  of  his  works.  As 
an  historian  he  possesses  all  the  qualities  tliatcan  be  looked  for, 
and  Rome  might  be  proud  even  if  it  had  no  other  historian 
than  Sallust.  The  fact  that  Priscian  ascribes  archaisms  to 
some  of  these  men,  does  not  detract  from  their  merit.' 

This  period  was  properly  the  age  of  poetry:  Lucretius, 
C.  Licinius  Calvus,  and  Catullus  were  contemporaries,  though 
they  were  not  all  of  the  same  age;  they  are  the  three  greatest 
poets  of  that  period.  It  is  only  now,  after  the  cessation  of  the 
prejudice  against  didactic  poetry,  which  attempted  to  exclude 
Lucretius  from  the  list  of  poets,  that  his  great  talent  and 
genius  are  recognised.  Had  he  not  imfortunately  given  him- 
self up  to  the  miserable  system  of  philosophy  which  derives 
its  name  from  Epicurus,  he  would  have  produced  still  greater 
things.  The  greatest  poet  that  Rome  ever  had  is  Catiülus,  if 
we  except  perhaps  some  few  of  the  earlier  ones.  He  does  not 
anxiously  seek  for  forms  or  words;  poetry  with  him  b  the 
same  natural  expression,  the  same  natural  language,  as  our 

'  There  seema  to  be  some  confusion  here.  The  passage  of  Quinctilian  (x.  ii. 
115.)  runs  thus:  **  Inveni  qui  Calyum  praeferrent  omnibus,  inveni  qui  Ciceroni 
crodorent,  eum  nimia  contra  se  calumnia  verum  sanguinem  perdidisse:  sed  est 
et  saneta  et  gravis  oratio  et  custodita  et  frequenter  vehemens  quoque**  Tacit. 
Vial,  de  Oral,  18  says.  **Sunt  enim  (antiqui)  horridi  et  impöliti  et  mdes  et 
informes  et  quos  utinam  nulla  parte  imitatus  esset  Calvus  vestcr,  ant  Caelius,  ant 
ipse  Cicero  r  and  "  Lcgistis  ntique  et  Calvi  et  Bniti  ad  Ciceronem  missas  epis- 
tdas,  ex  quibus  facile  est  deprehendere,  Calvum  quidem  Ciceroni  visum  ezsan- 
guem  et  attritnm — rnrsumque  Cieeronem  a  Calvo  quidem  male  audivisse 
tanquom  solutum  ct  ciicrvem."  In  die  extant  writings  of  Cicero,  there  are  too 
long  passages,  Brut.  82,  EpuL  ad  Fam.  xv.  21,  where  Calvus  is  mildly  judged 
of,  but  not  absolutely  praised. 

'  Is  not  perhaps  Seneca  meant  here  ?    See  Gellius,  xiL  2. 
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common  mode  of  expressing  our  thoughts  is  with  us.  He 
has  the  same  perfections  and  excellencies  as  the  lyric  poets  of 
Greece  previously  to  the  time  of  Sophocles,  and  he  is  their 
equal  in  every  respect:  he  was  a  gigantic  and  extraordinary 
genius.  It  shews  the  greatest  prejudice  to  say  that  he  is  not 
equal  to  the  Greeks  of  the  classic  age.  The  other  poets  of 
his  time,  though  unquestionably  inferior  to  him,  are  still  very 
important  phenomena  in  Koman  literature;  and  if  we  had 
the  poems  of  C.  Helvius  Cinna;  if  we  had  any  other  poems  of 
Valerius  Cato  besides  those  extant  (his  Dirae  are  after  all  very 
doubtful);  if  we  had  Valgius,  and  Ticida*,  we  should  read 
them  all  with  great  pleasure,  which  is  saying  more  than  can 
be  said  of  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  literature.  The 
poetry  of  this  period  is  composed  with  a  strict  observance  of 
the  Greek  metres;  the  hexameter  of  the  greater  poems  is  per- 
fectly Greek,  and  the  caesurae  are  carefully  attended  to  and 
correct;  the  smaller  lyric  pooms  are  written  in  Greek  metres, 
and  the  form  is  almost  completely  Greek.  But  in  some  minor 
points^  such  as  the  construction  of  the  pentameter,  the  poets 
of  this  age  still  had  their  peculiarities,  which  they  were  loth 
to  give  up,  and  which  are  foreign  to  the  Greeks.  Furius 
Bibaculus  was  very  charming;  Varro  Atacinus,  the  translator 
of  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  was  by  no  means  contemptible. 
Comedy  had  become  quite  extinct,  and  no  works  even  of 
mediocrity  are  mentioned. 

This  flourishing  period  of  Roman  poetry  ceases  about  the 
time  of  Caesar's  and  Cicero's  death,  and  another  generation 
now  sprang  up.  The  number  of  eloquent  men  henceforth  is 
small.  Among  those  who  survived  the  blooming  period  I  will 
mention  Asinius  Pollio,  who  was  about  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
four  years  old  at  the  death  of  Caesar,  so  that  his  talents  were 
perfectly  developed  at  the  time,  but  the  period  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  and  an  orator  falls  somewhat 
later^  that  is,  subsequently  to  the  war  of  Brundusium,  after 
which  he  entirely  withdrew  from  public  life.  We  may 
form  an  opinion  upon  him  from  the  fragments  preserved  in 
Seneca,  the  fiither.  His  writings  were  very  unequal;  some 
parts  are  extremely  good,  especially  when  he  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  passion,  as  for  example  against  Cicero,  towards 
whom  he  was  unjust,  and  against  the  Pompeian  party.  He 
*  Weidiert,  Poet,  LaL  ReL  p.  361,  not.  20. 
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was  wanting  in  benevolence,  and  was  a  man  of  a  harsh 
and  embittered  nature.  Munatius  Plancns  also  was  a  talented 
orator,  and  A.  Hirtius,  who  properly  speaking  belongs  to  the 
preceding  period,  was,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  a  particu- 
larly elegant  writer,  although  he  spent  his  life  in  warlike 
pursuits.  In  the  history  of  literature  there  are  men  such  as 
Asinius  PoUio^  who  stand  between  two  distinct  generations, 
and  form  a  sort  of  mediators  between  them  (one  might  call 
them  provenius^  or  ^pd);  thus  Klopstock,  Kant  and  Winckel- 
mann  gave  the  character  to  their  period  in  some  respects,  and 
Kästner,  Geliert,  Cramer  and  others,  who  are  now  almost  for- 
gotten in  other  respects;  then  followed  the  period  of  Goethe, 
to  which  belonged  Voss,  and  Frederic  Leopold  Stolberg, —  and 
between  these  periods  stands  Lessng,  who  exerted  no  influence 
upon  those  who  were  older  than  himself,  but  paved  the  way 
for  a  new  generation,  and  gave  it  its  character.  I  do  not,  of 
com-se,  mean  to  place  Asinius  Pollio  by  the  side  of  Lessing, 
but  he  stands  in  a  similar  manner  between  the  periods  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil;  for  we  may  well  call  Virgil  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  age. 

In  the  period  which  followed  that  of  Cicero,  or  the  so-called 
Augustan  age,  prose  writing  became  very  insignificant.  With 
the  exception  of  Livy  and  Valerius  Messala,  in  &ct,  it  vanishes 
entirely.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  well  explained  in 
the  excellent  dialogue  "  De  Oratoribus,"  which  critics  have  at 
length  come  to  regard  as  a  genuine  work  of  Tacitus.  Public 
eloquence  necessarily  ceased,  and  prose  was  cultivated  and  de- 
veloped throughout  antiquity  by  public  speaking  and  oratory. 
As  soon  as  oratory  ceased,  therefore,  prose  became  poor.  There 
was  at  that  time  no  opportunity  for  free  speaking.  The  Rostra 
and  the  Curia  had  become  silent,  and  the  orations  that  were 
now  delivered  were  mere  Xoyoi  hnheuerncoi^  miserable  signs  of 
the  times.  The  only  subject  for  prose  was  history,  which  was 
written  by  Asinius  Pollio  and  Livy.  Messala,  who  was  much 
younger  than  Asinius  Pollio,  and  a  contemporary  of  Horace, 
was  the  only  man  who  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator;  but 
I  believe  his  personal  excellence  was  greater  than  his  talents. 

The  brilliant  period  of  the  two  great  poets  of  that  time, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  and  of  many  of  their  contemporaries,  &Us 

*  riin.  Epist  i.  13 
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after  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  in  the  early  part  of  Augustus' 
career.  Horace's  poetry  is  still  lyric,  but  it  gradually  loses  this 
character.  It  is  much  more  carefully  copied  from  the  Greekd 
and  in  the  time  of  Caesar;  so  that  the  licences  and  differences 
from  the  Greek  form,  which  we  find  in  the  productions  of  the 
preceding  period,  vanish  altogether.  The  Greek  forms  were 
now  adopted  as  law.  Boman  poetry  became  only  an  imitation, 
and  in  a  great  measure  a  translation  of  the  Greek  into  Latin; 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases,  it  avoided  all  ornament  de- 
rived from  archaic  forms ;  all  that  was  written  was  in  perfect 
analogy  and  harmony  with  the  language  spoken  by  the  educated 
and  refined  classes.  Virgil,  it  is  true,  occasionally  uses  an  an- 
cient form,  such  as  oUi,  aidaij  but  this  occurs  only  in  his  Aeneid, 
and  is  admitted  in  conformity  with  a  grammatical  rule  respect- 
ing epic  poetry,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
the  Alexandrian  grammarians  for  the  epic  language  of  the 
Greeks. 

Virgil  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  October,  682,  and  died  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  733.  I  have  often  expressed  my 
opinion  respecting  Virgil,  and  have  declared  that  I  am  as  op- 
posed to  the  adoration  with  which  the  later  Romans  venerated 
him,  as  any  fair  judge  can  demand.  He  did  not  possess  the 
fertility  of  genius  nor  the  inventive  powers  which  are  required 
for  his  task.  His  Eclogues  are  anything  but  a  successful  imita- 
tion of  the  idyls  of  Theocritus;  they  could  not,  in  fact,  be 
otherwise  than  unsuccessful:  their  object  is  to  create  something 
which  could  not  prosper  in  a  Roman  soil.  The  shepherds  of 
Theocritus  are  characters  of  ancient  Sicilian  poetry;  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  were  taken  from  Greek  poems.  Daphnis,  for 
example,  is  a  Sicilian  not  a  Greek  hero.  The  idyls  of  Theocri- 
tus grew  out  of  popular  songs,  and  hence  his  poems  have  a 
genuineness,  truth,  and  nationality.  Now  Virgil,  in  transplant- 
ing that  kind  of  poetry  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  peoples  that 
country  with  Greek  shepherds,  with  their  Greek  names  and  Greek 
peculiarities, — in  short,  with  beings  that  never  could  exist 
there.  His  didactic  poem  on  Agriculture  is  more  successful; 
it  maintains  a  happy  medium,  and  we  cannot  well  speak  of  it 
otherwise  than  in  terms  of  praise.  His  Aeneid,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  complete  fiiilure :  it  is  an  unhappy  idea  from  begin- 
ning to  end;  but  this  must  not  prevent  us  from  acknowledging 
that  it  contains  many  exquisite  passages.     Virp:il  displays  in  it 
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a  learning  of  which  an  historian  can  scarcely  avail  himself 
enough;  and  the  historian  who  studies  the  Aeneid  thoroughly, 
will  ever  find  new  things  to  admire.  But  no  epic  poem  can  be 
successfid,  if  it  is  anything  else  than  a  living  and  simple  narra- 
tive of  a  portion  of  some  series  of  events  which,  as  a  whole,  i» 
known  and  interesting  to  the  mass  of  a  nation.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  it  is  that^  in  manuals  of  Aesthetics,  the  views 
propounded  on  epic  poetry,  and  the  subjects  fit  for  it,  are  still 
full  of  lamentable  absurdities.  It  is  really  a  ludicrous  opinion, 
which  a  living  historian  has  set  forth  somewhere,  that  an  epic 
poem  must  be  a  fidltirc  if  the  subject  is  not  old  enough — as  if 
it  were  necessary  for  it  to  lay  by  for  some  centuries  to  go 
through  a  kind  of  fermentation  I  The  question  is  similar  to  that 
as  to  what  subjects  are  fit  for  historical  painting.  Everthing  is  fit 
for  it,  which  is  known  and  capable  of  suggesting  to  the  beholder 
the  whole,  of  which  it  is  only  a  part.  This  is  the  reason  why  Sa- 
cred History  is  so  peculiarly  fit  for  historical  painting.  Everyone 
who  sees,  for  example,  a  madonna  or  an  apostle,  immediately 
recollects  all  the  particular  circumstances  connected  with  those 
personages;  and  this  effect  upon  the  beholder  is  still  stronger, 
if  he  has  lived  some  time  surrounded  by  works  of  art.  When 
Pietro  of  Albano  or  Domenichino  paint  mythological  subjects, 
we  scholars  indeed  know  very  well  what  the  artist  meant  to 
express,  and  are  vexed  at  his  little  inaccuracies;  but  the  majo- 
rity of  people  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  painting, 
they  cannot  connect  a  definite  idea  with  it,  and  the  subject 
contains  nothing  that  is  suggestive  to  them.  Mythological 
subjects,  therefore,  are  at  present  a  hazardous  choice  for  an 
artist;  and  however  excellently  they  may  be  treated,  they  cannot 
compete  with  those  taken  from  Sacred  History.  Mythological 
subjects  were  as  much  the  common  property  of  the  andents, 
as  the  Sacred  History  is  the  common  property  of  Christian 
nations.  A  subject  from  modem  history,  if  generally  known, 
much  talked  of,  and  suitable  in  respect  to  the  external  forms 
connected  with  it,  would  be  just  as  fit  for  artistic  representation 
as  any  other.  But  our  costumes  are  unfavourable  to  art.  The 
ancient«,  however,  very  seldom  represented  historical  subjects  in 
works  of  art,  although  their  costumes  were  not  against  it.  The 
case  of  epic  poetry  is  of  the  same  kind.  If  a  narrative  which 
everybody  knows,  sings,  or  relates,  is  not  treated  as  history  in 
its  details,  and  if  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  choosing  for  our 
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puipose,  some  portion  of  the  whole,  then  any  of  its  parts  is  a 
fit  subject  for  epic  poetry.  Cyclic  poetry  relates  whole  his- 
tories continuously,  and  is  of  Äe  same  extent  as  history;  but 
epic  poetry  takes  up  only  one  portion  of  a  whole,  which  the 
poet  relates  just  as  if  he  had  seen  it.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
unfortunate  epic  than  Lucan's  Pharsalia:  it  proceeds  in  the 
manner  of  annals,  and  the  author  wants  to  set  fortii  prominently 
only  certain  events.  There  are  passages  in  it  like  the  recitative 
of  an  opera,  and  written  in  a  language  which  is  neither  prose 
nor  poetry.  Virgil  had  not  considered  aU  the  difficulties  of 
his  task,  when  he  undertook  it.  He  took  a  Latin  history,  and 
mixed  it  up  with  Greek  traditions.  If  he  had  made  use  of  the 
Boman  national  traditions,  he  would  have  produced  a  poem 
which  would  have  had  at  least  an  Italian  nationality  about  it. 
The  ancient  Italian  traditions,  it  is  true,  had  abeady  fallen  into 
oblivion,  and  Homer  was  at  that  time  better  known  than  Nae- 
vius;  but  still  the  only  way  to  produce  a  living  epic,  would 
have  been  to  base  it  upon  the  national  Italian  traditions. 
Virgil  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  mistaking  his  vocation : 
his  real  calling  was  lyric  poetry;  his  small  lyric  poems,  for 
instance,  that  on  the  villa  of  Syron^,  and  the  one  commencing 
*'  Si  mihi  susceptum  fuerit  decurrere  munus^"  shew  that  he 
would  have  been  a  poet  like  Catullus,  if  he  had  not  been 
led  away  by  his  desire  to  write  a  great  Graeco-Latin  poem. 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  his  mistake,  that  is,  the  work  which 
is  his  most  complete  £iilure,  has  been  so  much  admired  by 
posterity;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Catullus'  superiority  to 
Virgil  was  not  acknowledged  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  cause  of  Virgil  being  so  much  liked  in  the 
middle  ages  was  that  people  did  not  or  could  not  compare  him 
with  Homer,  and  that  they  fixed  their  attention  upon  the 
many  particular  beauties  of  tiie  Aeneid.  Jeremy  Markland 
was  the  first  who  ventured  openly  to  speak  against  Virgil;  but 
he  was*  decried  for  it,  as  if  he  had  committed  an  act  of  high 
treason.  It  was  surely  no  affectation  in  Virgil  when  he  desired 
to  have  the  Aeneid  burnt;  he  had  made  tiiat  poem  the  task  of 
his  life,  and  in  his  last  moments  he  had  the  feeling  that  he  had 
fiuled  in  it.    I  rejoice  that  his  wish  was  not  carried  into  effect; 

<  H.  Meyer,  Anütolog.  Veter.  Latin,  Epigrammat  et  Poetarum,  No.  93,  p.  23. 
Compaie  Niebohr,  toL  i.p.  198. 
'  H.  Meyer,  L  c.  No.  85,  p.  21. 
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but  we  must  learn  to  keep  our  judgment  free  and  independent 
in  all  things,  and  yet  to  honour  and  love  that  which  is  really 
great  and  noble  in  man.  We  must  not  assign  to  Virgil  a 
higher  place  than  he  deserves,  but  what  the  ancients  say  of 
his  personal  character  is  certainly  good  and  true.  It  may  be 
that  the  tomb  of  Virgil  on  Mount  Posilipo  near  Naples,  which 
was  regarded  throughout  the  middle  ages  bs  genuine,  is  not 
the  ancient  original  one,  though  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  have  been  preserved.  It  is  adorned  with  a  laurel  tree, 
which  has  no  doubt  been  often  renewed.  I  have  visited  the 
spot  with  the  feelings  of  a  pilgrim ;  and  the  branch  I  plucked 
from  the  laurel  tree,  is  as  dear  to  me  as  a  sacred  relic,  although 
it  never  occurs  to  me  to  place  Virgil  among  the  Roman  poets 
of  the  first  order. 


LECTURE  CVII. 

Horace  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  December  687,  and  died  on 
the  27th  of  November  744,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  Venusia, 
his  birth-place,  was  a  Latin  colony,  established  in  the  interval 
between  the  third  Samnite  war  and  that  against  Pyrrhus^;  it 
remained  faithful  to  Rome  down  to  the  time  of  the  Social  War, 
when  it  is  mentioned  among  the  revolted  places.*  Hence  we 
may  infer,  that  it  had  lost  its  Latin  character,  and  had  become 
rather  assimilated  to  the  nations  of  those  districts,  that  is,  it 
had  become  Lucanian  and  Oscan.  Horace  felates,  by  the  way, 
that  in  his  youth  he  went  to  school  with  the  sons  of  the  cen- 
turions', which  is  a  hint  suggesting  that  Venusia  was  at  that 
time  a  military  colony,  probably  one  of  those  which  had  been 
established  by  9ulla,  in  consequence  of  its  revolt  in  the  Social 
War.  Our  knowledge  of  the  place  is  very  scanty,  but  from 
what  Horace  says  of  Ofellus,  who  farmed  his  former  property 
from  a  soldier,  we  see  that,  when  Horace  wrote  the  second 
book  of  his  Sermones,  a  new  military  colony  must  have  been 
established  there.^     Horace's  father  was  a  libertinus ;  his  sur- 

'  Coini)are  voL  iii.  p.  401,  foU. 

»  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Civil,  i.  39,  42.)     Appian'e  account  of  it  is  worthy  of 
attention,  being  derived  from  very  good  sources. — N.  '  Satir.  L  6,  73. 
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name  Flaccu»,  however,  if  the  father  too  bore  it,  would  shew 
that  he  was  not  a  foreigner,  but  of  Italian  extraction;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  father's  servitude  may  have  consisted  in 
nothing  more  than  in  his  having  been  made  a  prisoner  in  the 
Social  War,  and  in  having  been  sold  as  a  slave.  In  other 
cases,  the  sons  of  freedmen  have  different  names.  Horace's 
father  gave  his  son  a  very  liberal  education.  When  Brutus 
arrived  in  Greece,  Horace,  then  twenty- two  years  old,  was  at 
Athens,  whither  his  &ther,  though  his  means  were  limited, 
had  sent  him  to  be  educated.  Here  he  entered  the  army  of 
Brutus  with  many  other  yoimg  Bomans,  and  the  extraordinary 
honour  conferred  upon  him  by  Brutus,  of  making  him  a  tribune, 
although  he  was  the  son  of  a  freedman,  excited  the  envy  of 
others,  as  he  himself  intimates,  but  shews  that  Horace  must 
have  been  a  distinguished  young  man.  There  were  at  that 
time  only  six  tribunes  in  each  legion.  After  the  battle  of 
Philippi  he,  like  many  others,  took  to  flight,  perhaps  under  the 
protection  of  Messala,  and  went  to  Borne,  the  capital  being 
always  the  safest  place  in  times  of  revolution.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  Maecenas,  who  soon  conceived  an  extraordinary 
attachment  for  him,  and  seems  to  have  bestowed  even  greater 
fiivours  upon  him  than  upon  Virgil.  This  benevolence  of 
Maecenas  was  received  by  the  poet  with  great  gratitude. 
Maecenas  made  him  a  present  of  a  small  estate  in  the  Sabine 
hiUs,  where  he  lived  happy,  and  with  very  few  wants,  espe- 
cially in  his  more  advanced  age«  His  life  by  Suetonius  is 
very  interesting.  Wieland,  a  man  who  is  too  much  neglected 
among  us,  has,  in  his  commentary  on  Horace's  Epistles,  said 
many  beautiful  things  on  the  personal  character  of  the  poet; 
he  has  shewn  how  little  Horace  was  a  flatterer  of  Augustus, 
which  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  denied  in  the  case  of  Virgil. 
He  draws  particular  attention  to  the  independence  which 
Horace  maintained  towards  Maecenas, .  and  to 'the  fact  of  his 
keeping  aloof  from  the  golden  chains,  and  avoiding  to  bend 
under  the  yoke  of  the  monarch,  difficult  as  it  was  to  do  so, 
without  appearing  imgrateful.  Augustus  was  much  displeased 
at  Horace  not  dedicating  to  him  the  first  book  of  his  Sermones; 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  feet  that  Horace 
was  one  of  those  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  amends  he  had 
made,  yet  did  not  forget  his  earlier  actions,  and  judged  of  him 
*  Compare  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civil,  iv.  3. 
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accordingly.  Widand  further  calls  in  the  testimony  of  a  letter 
of  Augustus  in  Suetonius,  in  which  the  emperor  complains  of 
Horace's  indifference,  and  says:  ''An  vereris  ne  apud  po^teros 
infiime  tibi  sit  quod  videaris  fitmiliaris  nobis  esse?"  the  poet 
declined  to  become  the  emperor's  secretary.  These  fiicts  speak 
clearly  enough. 

The  Odes  of  Horace  are  not  printed  in  our  editions  in  their 
chronological  order:  some  of  them  belong  to  a  very  early 
period,  and  perhaps  to  the  time  when  he  was  staying  at  Athens; 
but  of  a  great  many  of  them  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  time  at  which  they  were  written,  though  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  most  of  them  belong  to  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  war  of  Actium.  The  first  three  books,  however,  were 
not  published  till  after  that  war.  Among  the  Sermones  there 
are  some  of  a  very  early  date,  and  the  earliest  of  all  is  perhaps 
that  on  the  entertainment  of  Nasidienus*,  whom  I  believe,  with 
the  Scholiast  and  Lambinus,  to  be  Salvidienus  Bufus;  it  is  not 
probable  that  Horace  shoidd  have  ridiculed  the  man^  who  had 
become  imfortunate,  after  his  death,  and  this  Sermo  accordingly 
belongs,  in  all  probability,  to  the  first  years  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  about  710.  The  fourth  book  of  the  Odes  and  the 
second  of  the  Epistles  were  written  in  the  latter  years  of 
Horace's  life. 

With  regard  to  Horace  as  a  poet,  he  was  formerly  admired 
to  extravagance;  but  for  about  thirty  years,  that  is  &om  about 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  Roman 
literature  began  to  be  neglected,  Horace  has  not  had  justice 
done  to  him.  His  imitations  of  the  lyric  poems  of  the  Greeks 
are  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  have  much  that  is  original. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  is  not  quite  successftd;  it  is  evident 
that  occasionally  he  was  seeking  for  a  particular  expression,  but 
was  satisfied  with  another  which  is  neither  the  most  precise, 
nor  the  most  appropriate.  This  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
Horace  has  given  rise  to  many  of  Bentley's  emendations. 
Horace  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  amiable  character,  and  there 

*  The  ancient  poets,  as  the  scholiasts  justly  observe,  in  speaking  of  a  person 
whose  name  they  do  not  wish  to  mention,  substitute  another  name  of  precisely 
the  same  prosody  as  the  real  one,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  inserted  without 
disturbing  the  metre.  Thus  we  have  Malthinus  for  Maecenas.  Some  one,  I 
believe,  has  written  on  such  disguised  names  in  Horace. — N.  (Niebuhr  seems 
to  allude  here  to  Buttmann's  essay,  **  Ueber  das  Geschichtliche  und  die  Anspie- 
lungen im  Honw,"  in  the  "  Mylhologus,"'  i.  p.  297—346.) 
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are  only  two  things  in  him  which  are  disagreeable  to  my 
feelings.  First,  his  disregard  for  the  earlier  poetry  of  his 
coiintry,  which  he  treats  with  contempt,  as  something  old- 
fashioned.  He  was  right  in  opposing  the  excessive  enthusiasm 
for  everything  ancient,  which  endeavoured  to  crush  all  that 
was  new;  but  his  low  estimation  of  the  early  Eoman  poets  is 
unjust,  and  deserves  censure.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  how 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  mistake  the  great  merits  of  Plautus, 
for  example.  There  is  much  in  Plautus  that  was  offensive  to 
him,  because  it  was  foreign  to  his  age;  many  an  expression 
also,  which  now  appears  to  us  noble,  may  in  his  time  have  be- 
come a  vulgarism,  and  may  therefore  have  displeased  him.  But 
what  more  than  anything  else  produced  this  feeling  in  him, 
seems  to  have  been  vexation  at  those  who  ridiculously  paraded 
their  partiality  for  what  was  old-feshioned,  and  affected  the 
most  intense  admiration  of  it,  just  as  among  us  there  exists  an 
extravagant  admiration  of  the  middle  ages.  No  one  is  more 
decidedly  opposed  than  inyself  to  an  undue  admiration  of 
middle-age  customs,  and  of  the  poetical  productions  of  that 
time,  whether  they  be  the  songs  of  the  troubadours  or  the  lay 
of  the  Nibelungen  itself;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  being  unjust  towards  them.  The  second  point  which 
I  have  to  censure  in  the  poems  of  Horace, — though  I  am  will- 
ing to  excuse  it,  if  I  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  time, — 
is  the  irony  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  with  which  he  looks 
upon  everything,  as  though  in  reality  it  were  only  a  folly:  he 
treats  all  subjects,  even  those  which  are  most  venerable,  lightly, 
and  tries  to  smile  at  everything.  This  tendency  is  a  bad  habit 
with  him,  and  is  painful  to  us.  I  think,  however,  that  he  would 
have  been  a  different  man,  if  he  had  lived  in  a  happier  age. 
He  always  appears  kind  and  cordial,  but  somewhat  constrained^, 
whereas  Catullus,  in  his  wild  and  fanciful  strains,  and  his  loud 
laughter,  as  well  as  in  his  tears,  speaks  to  our  hearts.  Horace, 
whose  real  sympathies  were  with  Brutus,  was  resolved  not  to 
let  his  heart  bleed,  and  consoled  himself  by  looking  at  things 
in  a  manner  which  is  painful  to  me.  The  late  Count  Frederic 
Leopold  Stolberg  says  most  truly,  "  when  a  real  good  is  lost; 
it  is  often  worth  a  great  deal  to  retain  the  feeling  of  the  loss." 
In  such  a  case,  no  one  should  wish  to  divert  his  mind,  or  try 

*  Something  snalogoas  to  the  disposition  of  Horace  is  fonnd  in  Menander,  and 
the  later  Attic  comedy  in  general.— N. 
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to  forget  his  grief:  the  grief  must  be  left  alone,  though  not 
fostered  artificially,  for  this  is  an  evil;  but  when  the  heart  is 
bleeding,  one  must  let  it  bleed.  The  consequenees  of  an  op- 
posite conduct  are  incalculably  hurtiul.  To  many  a  man,  it  has 
become  the  cause  of  the  lowest  degradation,  that  he  would  not 
carry  about  his  grief  with  him.  Horace,  however,  always 
remained  a  noble  and  highly  amiable  man  notwithstanding;  his 
fault  was  only  that  he  formed  a  false  conception  of  an  unhappy 
period.     He  lived  to  nearly  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

TibuUus  was  a  contemporary  of  Horace ;  but,  while  the  latter 
was  of  very  low  origin,  Tibullus  was  a  Ronum  eques,  although 
his  property,  I  believe,  had  suffered  much  in  the  storms  of  the 
time.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown;  and  it  is  only  firom  an 
epigram  ascribed  to  Domitius  Marsus,  that  we  know  him  to 
have  died  soon  after  Virgil  7,  though  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  epigram  can  be  considered  as  genuine.  The  first  two  books 
of  the  poems  that  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Tibullus,  are  unquestionably  genuine;  but  the  third  is  certainly 
spurious.  Lygdamus,  the  name  given  to  himself  by  the  author, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  elegy  of  this  book,  is  not  his  real  name, 
and  I  believe  that  we  have  here  a  case  similar  to  the  disguised 
names  in  Horace.®  It  is  only  from  a  spirit  of  party  that  scho- 
lars will  not  admit  the  soundness  of  the  observation  of  Voss, 
who  justly  remarks  that  the  character  of  the  poems  of  the  third 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  books;  and  those 
who  will  not  admit  their  spuriousness,  do  not,  in  my  opinion, 
possess  either  a  competent  knowledge  of  grammar  or  of  metre. 
The  fifth  elegy  of  the  third  book  contains  a  distich  ^  which  de- 
scribes the  birth-year  of  the  writer  as  that  in  which  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  were  Consuls,  709 ;  and  as  this  is  irreconcileable  with  the 
chronology  of  Tibullus,  the  lines  have  generally  been  rejected 
as  an  interpolation.  But  this  is  an  altogether  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding founded  on  the  assumption,  which  these  very  lines 
are  opposed  to,  viz. — that  Tibullus  was  the  author  of  the  third 

'  H.  Meyer,  Anthohg,  Veter,  Lat.  Epigr.  et  Poetar.  No.  122,  p.  44. 
Tc  quoquc  Virgilio  comitem  non  ocqiia,  Tlbulle, 

Mora  javenem  campos  misit  in  Eiysiod, 
Ne  foret,  aut  elcgis  moUcs  qni  floret  amorcs, 
Aut  cancrct  foi*ti  regia  hella  pede. 
•  Such  is  also  the  case  with  names  of  females;  as  e.  g.  the  Cynthia  of  Proper- 
tins,  and  the  Delia  of  Tibullus  whose  real  names  are  said  to  have  been  llostia 
and  Plania,  respectively.—N,  »  Verse  17,  foil. 
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book :  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the  view  on  this  point 
above  stated,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  reject  those  lines. 
The  fourth  book  also  cannot  belong  to  Tibullus.  The  pane- 
gyric upon  Messala,  with  which  it  opens,  is  evidently  written 
by  a  poor  person,  who  required  protection,  and  not  by  a 
Koman  eques.  Both  the  third  and  fourth  books  are  the  works 
of  poets  inferior  to  Tibullus.  With  regard  to  the  smaller  poems 
of  the  fourth  book,  such  as  those  under  the  name  of  Sulpicia* 
and  Cerinthus,  their  language  and  versification  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  Tibullus,  and  display  greater  energy  and  bold- 
ness than  Tibullus  possessed:  they  are  the  productions  of  «• 
poet  who  was  much  superior  to  him.  To  me  Tibullus  is  a 
disagreeable  poet:  doleful  and  weeping  melancholy  and  senti- 
mentality, such  as  we  find  them  in  Tibullus,  are  always  unan- 
tique;  they  are  the  misunderstood  tones  of  Mimnermus.  I 
cannot  bear  them,  and  least  of  all  in  a  Roman. 

Cornelius  Gallus  was  perhaps  somewhat  older  than  Horace, 
and  a  man  of  rank.  He  was  also  engaged  in  military  life,  and 
was  appointed  by  Augustus  governor  of  Egypt,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  abused  his  power  in  an  unworthy  manner.  Virgil 
was  very  much  attached  to  him,  which  shews  that  there  must 
have  been  something  amiable  in  his  character.  In  the  4th 
book  of  the  Georgics,  Virgil  introduced  a  eulogy  on  him,  for 
which  he  aflberwards  substituted  the  episode  about  Aristaeus. 
Gallus  was  condemned  for  very  bad  actions,  and  afterwards 
made  away  with  himself.  He  translated  Euphorion,  and  wrote 
elegies  of  which  only  a  single  verse  is  extant.  He  must  have 
been  a  poet  of  eminent  talent ;  but  all  that  has  come  down  to  us 
under  his  name  is  spurious,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments. The  epithet  dtariar  which  is  given  to  him  is  commonly 
not  well  understood;  I  take  it  to  mean  that  his  language  and 
versification  had  something  of  the  earlier  Eoman  poetry  about 
them,  which  Quinctilian  might  well  call  harsh. 

A  contemporary  of  these  men  was  L.  Varius,  of  whom  only  a 
very  few  verses  are  extant,  but  whom  the  ancients  place  along 
with  Horace  and  Virgil  among  the  greatest  poets,  especially  on 
account  of  his  tragedy  Thyestes.  This  subject  however  was  an 
unfortunate  one  for  a  tragedy.  I  fear  that  his  manner  was  too  de- 
clamatory, and  that  his  Thyestes  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  an- 
cient Attic  tragedies  that  VirgiFs  Aeneid  bears  to  the  Homeric 
epics.  Thisand  all  the  later  tragedies  of  the  Eomanswcre  not,  like 
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those  of  PacuYius  and  Attius,  imitations  of  Attic  dramas,  but 
were  based  upon  the  models  of  the  Alexandrian  period ;  for  the 
tragedies  of  what  was  called  the  Pleias,  were  undoubtedly  of  very 
different  character  fix)m  the  ancient  Attic  tragedies ;  we  may  form 
a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  them  by  looking  at  the  productions 
of  Seneca,  whose  pieces  are  certainly  not  Roman  inventions,  but 
evidently  imitations  of  foreign  models,  in  which  thelyric  portions 
are  confined  to  anapaests,  and  rarely  contain  simple  strophes  of 
four  lines.  If  I  had  the  choice,  I  would  rather  have  Varius' 
poem  "  De  Morte"  than  his  tragedy. 

These  and  some  other  men  form  the  illustrious  assemblage 
of  the  poets  of  that  period  and  rarely  has  so  great  a  number  of 
such  poets  existed  together  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They 
were  living  at  the  time  when  Augustus  made  himself  master 
of  the  republic.  But  now  another  generation  gradually  rose 
up,  which  constituted  what  may  be  properly  called  the  Au- 
gustan age.  It  began  with  Propertius,  whose  poems  are  evi- 
dently written  according  to  the  models  of  the  Alexandrian 
period;  whereas  the  earlier  lyric  poets,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Virgil,  who,  in  parts,  followed  the  poets  of  Alex- 
andria and  Pergamus,  had  taken  the  ancient  Greek  lyrics  for 
their  models.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  year  in  which 
Propertius  was  bom,  though  it  must  have  been  somewhere 
about  700.  He  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  and  his  great  ambi- 
tion was  to  become  the  Roman  Callimachus  or  Philetas. 

After  him  followed  Ovid,  who  was  bom  in  709,  in  the 
consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa.  Next  to  Catullus,  he  is  the 
most  poetical  among  the  Roman  poets.  You  must  not  believe 
that  those  poets  were  isolated  phenomena,  standing  as  it  were 
in  the  air,  and  beyond  the  influentse  of  contemporary  events. 
Virgil  was  evidently  intimidated;  Horace  was  in  a  painful 
situation,  for  his  heart  was  with  Brutus;  Tibullus,  a  man  with 
a  tender  heart,  was  weighed  down  by  what  he  saw  around 
him ;  Propertius,  too,  had  been  influenced  by  the  occurrences 
of  his  youth  and  the  loss  of  his  property,  in  consequence  of 
the  establishment  of  military  colonies:  his  real  enjoyment  of  life 
and  his  ease  never  returned  afterwards.  The  fiiU  and  imre- 
strained  development  of  Catullus'  genius  was  the  result  of  the 
freedom  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  wealthy  young  man;  his  &ther 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  connected  with  Caesar  by 
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ties  of  hospitality.  Ovid  was  born  with  one  of  the  most  happy 
temperaments  that  heaven  can  bestow  upon  a  man.  The 
calamities  of  the  Perusinian  war  happened  when  he  was  an 
infant  only  three  years  old.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  which  i^estored  peace,  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and 
he  scarcely  heard  of  the  misfortunes  which  belonged  to  the 
time  of  his  in&ncy.  You  yourselves  must  know  how  much 
influence  the  recollections  of  your  boyhood  have  on  the 
development  of  your  temperaments  and  dispositions;  and  my 
own  disposition  is  very  different  from  what  it  would  be  if 
I  were  now  a  yoimg  man.  The  absence  of  all  care  and 
anxiety  in  Ovid,  and  his  cheerfulness,  resulted  from  the  cir- 
cumstances amid  which  he  passed  his  youthful  years.  He 
was  bom  at  Sulmo.  From  his  birth  his  life  had  been  adorned 
with  everjTthing  that  wealth  and  rank  could  procure,  and  he 
was  endowed  with  all  that  can  adorn  a  man's  body  and  soul. 
No  one  can  have  a  greater  talent  or  a  greater  facility  for 
writing  poetry  than  Ovid  had :  in  this  respect,  he  may  take 
rank  among  the  greatest  poets.  An  unbiassed  judge  must 
recognise  in  all  the  productions  of  Schiller  a  sort  of  constraint 
and  labour;  while  in  the  early  poems  of  Goethe  everything 
bears  the  impress  of  the  greatest  ease;  the  lyric  poets  of  the 
Greeks  are  never  laboured,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  poetry  in  which 
every  one  feels  at  home,  and  as  though  the  sentiments  could 
not  be  expressed  in  any  other  way.  Horace  is  much  inferior 
to  Ovid  in  this  respect;  there  are  only  a  few  among  his  Ijnric 
poems  of  which  we  can  say  that  they  were  composed  with 
ease  and  &cility.  Ovid's  facilitas  is  manifest  everywhere. 
His  personal  faults  which  are  visible  also  in  his  poetry,  arc 
well  known,  and  do  not  require  to  be  mentioned  here.  The 
cause  of  his  unfortimate  exile  is  a  mystery  which  no  human 
ingenuity  will  ever  clear  up,  and  concerning  which  an  endless 
variety  of  absurd  opinions  are  abroad.  He  was  exiled  to  Tomi, 
and  some  persons  censure  him  for  his  broken-heartedness;  but 
I  cannot  help,  on  the  contrary,  admiring  him  for  the  freshness 
and  activity  which  he  preserved  in  his  fe^ul  eidle  among 
barbarians. 

One  of  his  contemporaries  was  Cornelius  Severus,  of  whom 
we  have  a  fragment,  which  confirms  the  opinion  that  he  would 
have  been  a  great  epic  poet  if  he  had  lived  longer.  He  would 
have  been  infinitely  superior  to  Lucan. 

VOL.  III.  li 
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Pedo  Albinovanus  must  likewise  have  been  distinguished 
among  the  poets  of  that  time;  but,  whether  he  is  the  author 
of  the  "  Consolatio  ad  Liviam"  on  the  death  of  her  son  Drusus 
is  not  so  certain  as  is  generally  believed,  though  it  is  very 
possible. 

Livy,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  in  the  introductory 
lectures,  was  bom  in  the  consulship  of  Caesar,  693,  and  lived 
to  see  a  considerable  portion  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  attaining 
the  age  of  seventy-five  or  seventy-seven.^®  History  was  then 
the  only  thing  that  was  written  in  prose,  for  oratory  had  dege- 
nerated into  miserable  declamations,  which  contain  nothing 
but  detestable  and  sophistical  perversities,  and  into  mere  legal 
pleadings.  But  of  these  productions  I  shall  speak  hereafter^ 
Livy  began  writing  his  history  when  he  was  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  or  even  later;  but  he  was  still  in  full  vigour  and  fresh- 
ness. The  unfavourable  judgment  of  Asinius  Pollio  respecting 
him  arose  unquestionably  from  political  party-feeling,  for  Pollio 
was  annoyed  at  everything  connected  with  the  Pompeian  party. 
Livy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  Horace,  and  his  fiune, 
which  was  greater  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
belongs  to  a  later  period.  He  was  a  rhetorician,  and  was 
perhaps  at  one  time  engaged  in  giving  instructions  in  rhetoric; 
but  it  is  just  as  probable  that  he  lived  in  quiet  independence. 
It  was  only  his  historical  work  that  brought  him  into  notice. 
One  person  even  came  from  Grades  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
seeing  him. 


LECTURE  CVIIL 

I  FOEGOT  to  mention  among  the  contemporaries  of  Cicero  and 
Caesar,  the  poet  Decimus  Laberius.  He  was  the  author  of 
mimes  which  were  evidently  extempore  compositions  and  very 
original.  Laberius  and  P.  830018  are  the  most  celebrated  au- 
thors of  this  species  of  poetry,  and  the  former  was,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  a  poet  of  great  original 
merit.  His  productions  must  have  resembled  the  Sermones  of 
Horace,  but  they  had  little  in  common  with  dramatic  poetry. 

'•  According  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Introductory  Lectures,  lie  lived 
to  the  age  of  seTenty-nine. 
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P.  SjTUS  too  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  Comedj  had  become 
completeljextinct.  No  comedy  even  of  mediocrity  is  mentioned ; 
and  the  Thyestes  of  Variua  is  the  only  instance  of  a  tragedy  at 
that  time.     Valgius  too  belongs  to  the  age  of  Virgil. 

The  literary  nullity  of  the  Greeks  at  this  period,  if  we  com- 
pare the  activity  of  the  Romans,  was  still  greater  than  the 
political  weakness  and  impotence  of  Ghrcece  in  contrast  with 
Rome's  power  and  dominion.  We  hear  of  no  writers  except 
rhetoricians  and  grammarians.  They  are  not  indeed  to  be 
treated  with  disrespect,  but  poetry  seems  to  have  become  quite 
extinct,  if  we  except  a  few  insignificant  writers  of  epigrams; 
but  even  in  epigranmiatic  poetry  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
period  in  the  history  of  ancient  literature  that  is  as  barren  as 
this.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  distinguished  both  for  talent 
and  judgment,  stands  alone,  and  therefore  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  Romans  of  that  time  feeling  themselves  superior  to  the 
Greeks  in  literature;  this  feeling  was,  on  the  contrary,  perhaps 
not  so  strong  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  Greek  rhetoricians, 
who  inimdated  Rome  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus  and  under  Tiberius,  brought  down  literature  very 
rapidly.  There  were  indeed  a  few  other  writers,  but  we  know 
little  more  of  them  than  their  names;  the  rhetoricians  who 
gave  the  tone  to  literature,  and  brought  about  the  so-called 
argentea  aetaSj  were  Greeks,  and  nearly  all  natives  of  western 
Asia,  for  ancient  Greece  itself  was  completely  annihilated.  For 
many  centuries  after  the  time  of  Polybius,  Plutarch  is  the  only 
native  of  Greece  Proper  that  stands  forth  as  a  writer  of  import- 
ance; but  Posidonius  of  Rhodes  and  Theophanes  of  Mitylene 
also  are  exceptions. 

I  shall  now  continue  my  accoimt  of  Augustus,  his  family, 
and  his  wars.  The  numerous  statues  and  busts  of  Augustus 
which  are  still  extant  quite  confirm  the  statement  of  Suetonius, 
that  he  was  an  extremely  handsome  man.^  His  head  is  indeed 
so  beautiful  that  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  get  a  cast  made 
of  it,  although  I  detest  his  character;  and  he  retained  his  decora 
fades  until  old  age,  as  we  see  from  the  busts  which  represent 
him  at  the  different  periods  of  life.  He  was  an  active  man 
and  of  no  mean  powers.  The  ancients  state  that  the  great 
defect  in  his  character  was  his  want  of  courage,  a  charge  which 
is  cafiily  made,  especially  when  there  is  some  foundation  for  it, 

■  August,  79. 
L  2 
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such  as  Augustus'  conduct  in  the  war  of  Philippi;  but  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  he  showed  undoubted  courage,  as 
in  the  war  against  Sext.  Pompeius.  He  was  a  bad  general, 
and  was  not  fiivoured  by  fortune  either  on  the  field  of  battle 
or  in  his  domestic  relations.  I  have  already  described  to  you 
his  dishonesty  and  cruelty:  but  a  redeeming  feature  in  his 
character  is  that  he  was  a  firiend  to  his  friends,  and  even  bore 
patiently  firom  them  things  which  others  would  not  have 
brooked.  Thus  he  acted  towards  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  to 
whom  he  was  both  grateful  and  faithful. 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  acted  as  a  man  without  character 
or  principle.  He  had  been  betrothed  at  first  to  Clodia,  a  step- 
daughter of  M.  Antony,  but  the  connexion  was  dissolved,  and 
he  married  Scribonia,  who  became  by  him  the  mother  of  the 
ill-&med  Julia.  He  subsequently  divorced  her  and  married 
Livia  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  who  was 
proscribed  and  attached  to  the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  who  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  one  of  the  better  men  of  the  Claudian 
family.  He  was  obliged  by  Augustus  to  give  up  Livia,  a 
woman  of  a  fearfiil  character;  she  was  so  ambitious  to  raise 
the  members  of  her  own  family  to  power  and  influence,  that 
she  never  scrupled  to  commit  any  crime,  if  she  thought  it  a  fit 
means  to  attain  her  ends.  She  contrived  very  gradually  to 
acquire  unlimited  power  over  Augustus.  Notwithstanding 
the  strict  moral  laws  of  his  censoi-ship  and  his  other  measures, 
Augustus  himself  was  a  dissolute  man;  and  Livia  connived  at 
his  conduct,  in  order  to  establish  her  influence  over  him  the 
more  firmly.  Her  success  was  most  complete,  and  the  older 
she  grew  (she  was  his  wife  for  nearly  fifty  years)  the  greater 
was  the  power  she  exercised  over  her  imperial  husband.  She 
was  exceedingly  clever  and  intelligent,  and,  in  her  younger 
years,  must  have  been  a  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty.  She 
worked  perseveringly  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  secure  the 
ascendancy  to  the  members  of  her  own  family,  and. to  isolate 
Augustus  from  his  own  relatives.  She  never  bore  Augustus 
any  children,  except  a  son  who  was  still-bom.  So  long  as 
Octavia,  the  half-sister  of  Augustus,  and  the  most  honourable 
among  the  later  ladies  of  Rome,  lived  and  had  any  prospects 
for  her  son  M.  Marcellus,  who  was  married  to  Augustus' 
daughter  Julia,  Livia  seemed  to  stand  in  the  back  ground; 
but,  as  soon  as  Marcellus  died,  and  Augustus  gave  Julia  in 
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marriage  to  Agrippa,  a  man  who,  even  before  this,  had  raised 
himself  so  high  that,  if  Augustus  had  not  loved  him  he  would 
have  feared  him,  things  assumed  a  different  appearance.  Julia 
had  by  Marcellus  only  a  daughter. 

Agrippa  was  considerably  older  than   Augustus;    he  had 
accompanied  him  to  Apollonia  as  a  sort  of  tutor,  and  Caesar 
had  probably  intended  to  take  him,  together  with  his  nephew, 
on  his  eastern  expedition,  as  was  the  custom  when  young 
Romans  of   the  age  of  seventeen    entered  upon    their  first 
campaign^  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Lollius  and  C.  Caesar. 
Previously  to  the  time  when  he  went  to  Apollonia  nothing  is 
mentioned  about  Agrippa^  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  descended 
fix>m  a  very  obscure  family*,  and  was  probably  bom  in  some 
country  place.     In  the  wars  of  Caesar  he  is  not  mentioned. 
In  his  later  years  he  displayed  all  the  qualities  of  an  expe- 
rienced general,  and  much  good  may  be  said  of  him.     The  best 
period  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  was  unquestionably  that  during 
which  he  had  Agrippa  by  his  side;  that  is,  the  first  eighteen 
years,  from  the  battle  of  Actium  till  the  death  of  Agrippa, — 
and  no  writer  charges  Agrippa  with  having  had  any  share  in 
the  early  cruelties  of  Augustus.     The  new  regulations  of  the 
state  after  the  battle  of  Actium  were  made  principally  by 
Agrippa,  and  he  rather  than  Augustus  must  be  regarded  as 
the    author    of  all  the  wise  and  use^  arrangements  made 
during  that  period ;  many  of  his  measures  were  very  cimning, 
but  all  were  certainly  beneficial.     All  that  Agrippa  did  is 
characterised  by  a  certain  grandeur.     There  is  only  one  build- 
ing which  originated  with  him :  his  Pantheon  is  still  standing, 
and  furnishes  an  example  of  the  greatness  of  his  conceptions: 
it  is  the  most  splendid  remnant  of  ancient  Kome.     He  made 
roads  and  canals;  built  aqueducts  and  baths;  and  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  Campus  Martins  with  all  its  beauties,  des- 
cribed with  delight  by  Strabo^,  was  the  work  of  Agrippa. 
Great  architectural  works  were  his  element.     His  ability  as  a 
muitary  commander  had  been  tried  in  the  war  against  Sext, 
Pompeius,  in  the  course  of  which  he  built  fleets,  and  formed 
the  Julian  port  near  Baiae.     He  was  conscious  of  bis  great 
powers:  he  never  concealed  that  he  was  proud,  for  he  laid 
claim  to  the  highest  honours,  and  was  anything  but  humble 

*  Tacitus,  AnnaJ,  i.  3;  Veil.  Paterc  ii.  96;  Seneca,  Controo.  ii.  12. 
»  V.  p.  235,  foil. 
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or  timid  before  Augustus,  who  promoted  him  thrice  to  the 
consulship.  Agrippa  died,  I  believe,  in  740;  Maecenas  breathed 
his  last  in  744,  in  which  year  Horace  also  died. 

The  great  Cilnius  Maecenas  shared  the  friendship  of  Augustus 
with  Agrippa.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  Etruscan  family 
of  Arretium,  where  his  ancestors  must  have  been  a  sort  of 
dynasts,  whence  Horace  calls  them  regest  They  must  have 
had  the  Roman  franchise  previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
Julian  law,  for  a  Cilnius  Maecenas  is  mentioned  by  Cicero^ 
among  the  equites  splendidissimi  who  opposed  the  tribune,  M. 
Drusus,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War.  Horace's 
expression^. 

Nee  quod  avtis  tibi  matenms  fait  atqiie  patemns, 
Olim  qui  magpis  regionibas  imperitarenty 

also  seems  to  suggest  that  the  ancestors  of  Maecenas,  on  his 
father's  as  well  as  his  mother's  side,  held  the  highest  magistracy 
at  Arretium,  at  the  time  when  Etruria  was  yet  free.  Maecenas 
himself  never  would  rise  above  his  equestrian  rank,  but  he  has 
nevertheless  acquired  a  reputation  as  the  patron  and  protector 
of  Horace  and  Virgil,  which  will  last  for  ever.  We  will 
rejoice  that  he  did  patronise  such  men,  and  will  not  inquire 
into  his  motives,  a  task  which  it  is  impossible  to  perform,  and 
is  often  very  ungracious;  but  Maecenas  himself  was  a  singular 
man,  and  an  Epicurean  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word:  he 
made  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  opinion  that  ease  and 
comfort  arc  the  greatest  blessings  of  human  life.  His  own 
conduct  was  more  than  effeminate,  and  I  can  only  describe  it 
by  saying  that  he  was  morbidly  effeminate.  We  know  from 
Horace  that  he  was  of  a  sickly  constitution;  but  he  would 
rather  have  spent  a  long  life  in  illness  and  suffering,  than  lose 
the  enjoyment  of  it  by  death.'  He  clung  to  life  with  a  morbid 
attachment.  There  was  also  something  childish  and  trifling 
in  his  character:  he  took  a  foolish  pleasure  in  jewellery  and 
precious  stones,  for  which  he  was  often  ridiculed  by  Augustus, 
to  whom  however  he  was  a  very  agreeable  companion  and  a 
convenient  person.  He  had  a  truly  Epicurean  contempt  for 
all  outward  distinctions;  he  may  have  attached  not  a  little 
importance  to  influence  in  the  state;  but  the  honours  which 

*  (Off.  i.  1, 1 ;  iii.  25,  1.)    The  name  of  the  Cilnii  occur«  very  often  on  the 
nioniunents  of  Arretium.— N.  *  Pro  CluaU.  56. 

•  Satir.  i.  6.  3,  foil.  »  Horat  0(L  ii.  17,  1,  foil. 
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Agrippa  was  anxious  to  obtain  appeared  to  Maecenas  as  folly. 
Augustus  however  possessed  in  him  a  prudent  counsellor  ^  and 
on  one  occasion  Maecenas  acted  in  a  manner  which  shewed 
that,  after  all,  the  man  was  better  than  his  philosophy;  for 
one  day,  during  either  the  time  of  the  Triumvirate  or  the 
Pernainian  war,  when  Augustus  was  pronouncing  one  sentence 
of  death  after  another  from  his  tribimal,  Maecenas  sent  him  a 
note  in  which  he  said,  "  Do  get  up,  you  hangman/' ^ 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Tacitus,  that  so  long  as  these 
two  men,  and  Drusus,  the  younger  son  of  Livia,  were  alive, 
the  government  of  Augustus  was  in  reality  praiseworthy;  but 
after  their  death  matters  became  considerably  worse.  Augustus 
in  his  earlier  years  was  oft;en  attacked  by  dangerous  illnesses; 
one  he  fell  into  in  Gaul;  from  another  he  was  cured  by  Anto- 
nius Musa  by  means  of  cold  baths;  but  in  his  later  years  his 
health  became  more  settled:  he  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
state  of  health  does  not  assume  a  definite  character  until  about 
their  fiftieth  year.  At  the  time  when  M.  Marcellus  was  yet  a 
child,  Augustus,  who  himself  was  very  young,  once,  on  being 
taken  seriously  ill,  &ncying  that  his  end  was  near,  gave  his 
ring  to  Agrippa;  in  his  will  he  made  no  arrangements  for  the 
succession.  During  the  latter  years  of  Marcellus'  life^  there 
was  a  misunderstanding  between  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  the 
cause  of  which  was  probably  the  partiality  which  Augustus 
shewed  for  Marcellus.  Agrippa  withdrew  in  consequence  to 
Mitylene.  Whenever  Velleius  Paterculus  chooses  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  thoughts — which  in  many  cases  he  will  not  do, 
for  he  is  a  servile  flatterer  of  Tiberius — few  writers  can  say 
more  in  a  few  words,  or  give  a  briefer  and  yet  more  striking 
description  of  a  man's  character  than  he.  Now  he  says  of 
Agrippa,  that  he  submitted  to  none  but  Augustus,  parendi^ 
sed  uni^  scierUissimus.^^  He  submitted  to  Augustus,  but  was 
haughty  towards  all  who  had  risen  later  than  himself  If 
Augustus  had  then  died,  Agrippa  would  imdoubtedly  have 
put  aside  young  Marcellus,  and  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  the  sons 
of  Livia."  The  manner  in  which  he  was  courted  in  the  East 
during  his  stay  at  Mitylene,  shews  that  he  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  future  sovereign.  After  the  premature  death  of 
Marcellus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  in  whom  Rome  appears 

•  Comp.  Veil  Faterc.  ii.  S8        ^  Dion  CassinF,  It.  7 ;  Cedremis,  vol  iL  p.  301. 
'•  IL  79.  "  Veil.  Paterc.  i^  Q 
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to  have  lost  a  great  consolation,  Agrippa  was  recalled  to  Rome 
and  appointed  praefect  of  the  city;  and  in  order  to  raise  bim 
still  more,  Augiistus  gaTe  him  his  daughter  Julia,  the  widow 
of  Marcellus,  for  his  wife.  This  alliance  might  have  secured 
to  Agrippa  and  his  sons  the  succession  to  the  empire;  but  the 
dissolute  conduct  of  his  wife,  embittered  his  last  years,  though 
he  did  not  complain  of  her,  in  order  not  to  dissolve  his  connexion 
with  the  family  of  Augustus,  who  loved  Julia  tenderly  until  her 
disgraceful  conductbecame  known  to  him.  ButAgrippa  died  be- 
fore that  event,  and  left  three  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  and 
Agrippa  Postumus,  and  two  daughters,  Julia  and  Agrippina  the 
latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  married  to  Gennanicus;  she  had 
the  pride  and  the  noble  qualities  of  her  fiither  and  the  virtues  of 
Octavia,  and  was  altogether  a  venerable  woman.  Her  two  elder 
brothers  Caius  and  Lucius  had  been  adopted  by  Augustus  even 
before  Agrippa's  death,  and  they  thus  grew  up  in  the  house  of  the 
emperor,  Caius  being  destined  to  succeed  Augustus.  After  the 
death  of  Agrippa,  Augustus  gave  his  daughter  Julia,  Agrippa's 
widow,  in  marriage  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  (afterwards  the 
Emperor  Tiberius)  his  eldest  step^son  by  Livia.  Tiberius  had  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Claudian  family:  he  was  exceedingly 
proud  of  his  noble  descent,  and  looked  upon  Augustus  himself  as 
in  reality  nothing  but  a  municipal  upstart  of  Velitrae,  who  had 
been  adopted  into  the  Julian  femily,  which  he  certainly  thought 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Claudii;  accordingly  he  regarded  his 
own  marriage  with  Julia  as  one  of  disparagement.  In  addition 
to  this  he  saw  her  dissolute  life,  which  offended  him  deeply. 
But  the  influence  of  his  mother  Livia  and  his  fear  of  Augustus 
were  so  great,  that  all  his  objections  to  the  marriage  had  been 
silenced.  At  this  time  no  member  of  the  family  of  Augustus 
yet  ventured  openly  to  complain  of  Julia,  and  Tiberius  was 
for  a  long  time  not  on  good  t^rms  with  Augustus.  He  there- 
fore withdrew  to  Rhodes,  and  thus  leaving  the  field  to 
Agrippa's  family,  he  remained  absent  from  Bome  for  upwards 
of  seven  years.  During  his  absence,  the  conduct  of  Julia 
became  known;  she  was  exiled  by  Augustus  to  Pandataria 
and  cruelly  treated.  Tiberius  now  returned  to  Bome,  but 
Augustus  had  taken  such  offence  at  his  retirement  from  Italy, 
that  Livia  was  unable  for  a  long  time  to  soothe  his  anger. 
Dru8U3,  the  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  had  died  in  Germany, 
even   before  Tiberius  went  to  Rhodes,  and  Augustus  now 
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employed  C.  and  L.  Caesar.  L.  Caesar  had  been  sent  to  Gaul  and 
Spain,  to  regulate  the  registration  of  landed  property,  and 
C.  Caesar  to  Armenia*  The  latter  executed  some  commission 
in  Asia,  and  was  afterwards  treacherously  woimded  by  an 
Afflacic,  who  had  probably  been  hired  for  the  purpose  by  the 
king  of  the  Parthians.  The  wound  could  not  be  healed,  and 
the  general  opinion  of  antiquity  is,  that  it  was  poisoned  by 
Livia.^*  This  may  be  a  prejudice,  but  is  nevertheless  very 
possible.  A  year  before  this  event,  L.  Caesar  had  died  at  Mar^ 
seilles;  and  the  general  belief  which  was  probably  true,  was  that 
he  too  had  fidlen  a  victim  to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Livia. 
Tiberius  on  his  return  was  thus  at  once  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  fiunily  of  Augustus.  Of  Agrippa's  children  only  Agrippa 
Poetumus  and  Agrippina  survived;  Tiberius  and  Agrippa 
Postumus  were  adopted  by  Augustus  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
year  764:  and  from  that  moment  Tiberius,  who  was  soon 
afterwards  invested  with  che  tribunician  power,  was  the  de- 
clared successor  of  Augustus.  Agrippa  Postumus  was  then  only 
a  boy,  and  throughout  his  life  remained  an  insignificant  person, 
who  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Tiberius.  Such  was  the 
state  of  Augustus'  fimiily  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 


LECTURE   CIX. 

It  is  well  known  that  Augustus  said  he  had  found  Kome  a 
city  of  bricks  and  left  it  a  city  of  marble;  and  this  was  not, 
indeed,  saying  too  much,  for  the  number  of  buildings  which 
he  erected  is  enormous;  their  remains  justify  his  expression, 
and  he  gave  Bome  quite  a  new  character.  His  bidldings  were 
still  in  the  ancient  style,  which  afterwards  disappeared.  The 
three  colossal  columns  which  were  formerly  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  have  been  shown  by 
the  intelligent  Stefano  Piali  to  be  remnants  of  the  curia  Julia. 

IS  Velleins  PatercnlnB  (it  102)  might  easily  misrepresent  an  occurrence  like 
this,  on  account  of  his  obsequiousness  to  Tiberius;  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  C.  Caesar,  makes  me  conclude  that  he  was  not  worth  much,  and  that 
if  he  had  returned  and  succeeded  Augustus,  the  Roman  empire  would  have  been 
no  better  off  than  it  was  under  Tiberius.  —  N. 
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The  Forum  formerly  called  forum  Nervae  has  be^i  recognised 
even  by  Palladio,  and  among  the  modems,  by  Hirt  as  the  Forum 
Auffustum ;  although  the  wall  around  it  is  constructed  in  so 
ancient  a  style  that  some  persons  have  foolishly  imagined  that 
it  was  executed  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  This  grand  and 
antique  style  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, after  which  the  only  example  of  it  is  the  Colosseum.  Augus- 
tus himself  built  the  Mausoleimi^  the  innermost  part  of  which 
still  exists  and  is  in  &ct  indestructible.  Agrippa  built  the  gate 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  the  Pantheon,  and,  in  the  ancient  grand  Graeco- 
Etruscan  style  which  had  long  since  disappeared  in  Ghreece, 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  on  the  site  of  which  stands  the  Palazzo 
Savelli  in  which  I  lived  for  many  years.^  All  the  buildings 
that  are  called  Augustan  on  the  Palatine  are  very  doubt&l, 
and  at  least  cannot  be  proved  to  be  works  of  the  Augustan 
age.  The  temple  of  Apollo  has  completely  disappeared.  Au- 
gustus was  the  first  who  used  the  marble  of  Carrara  in  building. 
In  his  reign  a  great  many  roads  also  were  made  both  in  Italy 
and  in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  aqueducts,  among  which  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nami  is  still  to  be  seen ;  it  is  built 
upon  arches,  and  of  very  excellent  bricks,  of  a  different  kind 
from  those  which  we  use.  All  these  architectural  works  were 
carried  on  and  all  this  splendour  displayed  without  oppressing 
the  people;  for  the  Romans,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  paid 
only  some  indirect  taxes,  and  thus  their  city  was  embellished 
without  any  cost  to  them.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  at  the 
extraordinary  popularity  of  Augustus  during  the  last  years  of 
his  reign,  especially  if  we  further  consider  that  the  people 
looked  forward  with  dark  apprehensions  to  the  time  when 
Tiberius  was  to  have  the  reins  of  government.  Horace's  words 
Dwis  orte  bonis  came  from  the  heart,  and  the  people  sincerely 
prayed  that  Augustus  might  be  spared. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  related  about  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus is  the  history  of  the  wars  which  were  carried  on  against 
foreign  enemies.  The  first,  which  occurred  during  the  interval 
between  the  peace  of  Brundusiimi  and  the  battle  of  Actium, 
was  the  war  against  the  Dalmatians.  In  this  campaign,  Au- 
gustus displayed  more  activity  than  in  any  other  of  his  military 
undertakings.    He  himself  was  wounded, — for  the  first  time  in 

*  See  the  description  of  it  in  Niebuhr's  Letters  in  the  LebensnaehricfUeHy  vol. 
ij.  p.  284,  foil.,  and  p.  311,  foU. 
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his  life.  The  Dalmatians,  whose  country  offers  great  difficulties 
to  an  invader,  had  their  power  on  the  coast  severely  shaken  in 
this  war. 

Not  long  after  the  battle  of  Actinm,  the  war  against  the 
Gantabri  and  Aatoies  began.  The  country  which  these  nations 
inhabited  nearly  corresponds  to  the  district  in  the  north  of 
Spain  which  maintained  its  independence  against  the  Moors, 
that  is,  Biscay,  Asturias,  the  northern  part  of  Gallicia,  and  the 
country  about  Leon.  The  inhabitants  of  those  parts  did  not 
yet  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  Augustus  had  set 
himself  the  task  of  extending  the  empire  as  £sir  as  the  ocean, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube,  which  he  considered  to  be  its 
natural  boundaries.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  he  was  de- 
tained in  Gaul,  partly  by  illness  and  partly  by  his  engagements 
in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  province.  In  Tarragona  he  was 
again  taken  ill,  and  the  campaign  was  thereby  delayed.  The 
partictdars  of  the  war  are  not  known^^  but  in  the  third  year  the 
Gantabri  and  Astures  were  subdued,  and  were  obliged  to  give 
hostages.^  It  is  asserted  by  the  Biscayans,  that  there  still 
exist  in  Biscay  ancient  poems  upon  this  war  of  Augustus,  and 
William  von  Humboldt  possesses  a  copy  of  them.  I  can,  of 
course,  judge  of  it  only  from  his  translation^;  but  I  cannot 
adopt  his  opinion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  those  poems;  my 
conviction  is  that  they  are  not  more  genuine  than  the  poems 
of  Ossian.  In  the  earliest  poetry  of  the  Germans  we  find  no 
allusions  to  the  Romans;  and  how  should  traditions  about  such 
a  war,  which  was  by  no  means  important  to  them,  have  been 
preserved  among  the  Gantabri?  The  wars  with  the  Moors 
were  of  far  more  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries,  and  yet  no  poetical  traditions  about  them  have  been 
preserved.  At  the  time  when  Wittekind  of  Gorvey  wrote,  the 
remembrance   of  the  wars  with  the    Romans    had   become 

*  Appian  seems  to  have  grown  tired  at  the  end  of  his  book  on  the  affairs  of 
Spain.  He  mentions  this  war  of  Angastus  only  in  general  terms;  but  the  real 
cause  of  his  hniTTing  thus  over  these  events  seems  to  have  been  that  he  did  not 
find  any  Greek  authorities.  Augustus  himself  must  have  given  an  account  of 
the  war  in  his  Memoirs,  for  he  too  dabbled  in  literature;  but  his  Memoirs  must 
have  been  of  little  value,  for  they  are  scarcely  ever  referred  to.  He  also  tried 
his  hand  at  poetry,  but  so  fiur  as  we  can  judge  from  his  letters,  we  may  believe 
that  ho  was  a  very  had  author,  and  that  all  his  productions  were  worthless  and 
ta8teles8.~N. 

'  Dion  Caseius,  liü.25,  liv.  II ;  Sueton.^ii^.  20,  foil. 

*  Adelung's  Miihridates,  voLiv.  p.  35 1 ,  foIL 
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completely  effaced,  and  such  was  no  doubt  the  case  among  the 
Cantabri  also.  After  Augustus  quitted  Spain,  the  oppresfflon 
and  cruelty  of  the  Roman  governors  excited  the  people  again 
to  rise  against  Kome;  so  that  several  more  campaigns  had  to 
be  made,  before  they  were  completely  subdued.  Augustus 
founded  several  colonies  in  Spain:  some  important  towns  in 
modem  Spain  owe  their  origin  to  him,  such  as  Caesar  Augusta 
(Saragossa),  Julia  Emerita  (Merida  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Arabs,  one  of  the  largest  towns),  Pax  Julia  (Beja),  Pax 
Augusta  (Badajoz),  and  Legio  (Leon). 

About  this  time  Tiberius,  who  had  already  advanced  beyond 
the  age  of  youth,  had  the  command  in  Dalmatia,  and  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  submission.  M.  Crassus,  a  Roman  governor, 
had  before  that  time  carried  on  a  war  in  Moesia,  repelled  the 
Sarmatians  beyond  the  Danube,  and  extended  the  empire  as 
&r  as  that  river.  Pannonia  too  submitted  during  Tiberius' 
Dalmatian  campaign. 

It  was  during  the  interval  between  the  war  against  the 
Cantabri,  and  the  Dalmatian  expedition  of  Tiberius,  that 
Augustus  closed  the  temple  of  Janus.  This  temple  had  been 
closed  only  twice  during  the  whole  period  of  Rome's  existence, 
once  in  the  mythical  age,  under  Numa,  and  the  second  time 
after  the  first  Pimic  war,  in  the  constdship  of  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus  (617).*  Augustus  is  said  to  have  closed  it  three 
times  in  his  reign  ^;  but  this  may  be  merely  an  inconsiderate 
statement  of  Suetonius. 

It  was  either  now,  or  even  before  going  to  Spain,  that 
Augustus  resolved  to  subdue  the  Alpine  tribes,  from  the 
Salassi  in  the  valley  of  Aosta  to  the  mountain  tribes  of  Raetia 
and  Noriciun.  The  latter  country  was  governed  by  kings 
under  the  protection  of  Rome.  The  greater  part  of  those  tribes 
belonged  to  the  Tuscan  race  of  the  Yindelicians  and  to  the 
Raetians..  It  is  probable  that  the  Ractians  did  not  extend 
farther  than  the  valley  of  the  lower  Inn,  and  I  believe  that  the 
upper  part  of  that  river  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Tyrolese 
Alps,  as  far  as  the  Danube,  was  occupied  by  the  Vindelicians, 
who  belonged  to  the  Liburnian  race,  like  the  Pannonians  who 
were  neither  Ill3rrians  nor  Gauls,  and  are  called  by  the  Greeks, 
Paeonians;  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  had  a  language  of 

*  Livy,  i  19;  Varro,  De  Ling,  Lot,  vi.  166;  Veil  Paterc.  ii.38;  Orosias,iT.  12. 
*  Saeton.  Aug,  22. 
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their  own.  The  Helvetii  had  been  subjects  of  Rome  ever 
since  the  time  of  Caesar.  Of  the  manner  in  which  these 
Alpine  nations  were  subdued  by  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  we 
know  little,  for  our  accoimts  are  very  obscure  and  confiised. 
Baron  von  Hormayr?  has  made  a  romance  out  of  them;  his 
intention  is  to  impress  upon  the  German  and  Italian  Tyrolese 
the  necessity  of  keeping  together,  which  is  indeed  an  important 
point,  and  the  historian  deserves  praise  for  urging  it:  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  based  upon  an  arbitrary  treatment  of  history; 
which  in  this  case  has  in  fact  been  of  no  avail.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  war  was  carried  on  by  the 
Bomans  according  to  a  well-organised  plan;  that  the  attacks 
were  made  from  Italy  and  Helvetia;  that  the  Bomans  gradually 
penetrated  into  all  the  recesses  of  the  Alps,  even  where  there 
were  no  roads,  but  only  foot-paths,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
that  the  subjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribes  was  so  complete  that 
afterwards  not  even  an  attempt  was  made  to  shake  off  the 
Boman  yoke.^  In  the  course  of  this  campaign,  Augustus 
founded  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg),  a  colony  of  vete- 
rans, like  all  the  others  which  he  established  during  that  period. 
As  henceforth  the  veterans  received  the  places  where  they  had 
been  stationed  as  permanent  settlements,  they  gradually  became 
regular  and  peaceable  citizens.  In  the  later  times  of  the  em- 
pire, the  sons  of  such  colonists  had  to  perform  certain  military 
duties,  the  origin  of  which  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  information  about  it  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  authors: 
they  were  the  guardians  of  the  frontiers,  and  were  exempt 
from  taxes,  but  they  were  obliged  to  be  always  ready  to  fight. 

The  German  wars,  which  commenced  in  740,  were  the  con- 
sequence of  the  conquests  in  the  Alps.  The  Sigambri  seem 
before  this  time  to  have  invaded  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine  in 
our  neighbourhood ;  but  they  had  been  repelled  by  the  Bomans, 
who  advanced  as  far  as  the  Westerwald,  though  they  did  not 
make  any  conquests.  In  740,  the  Bomans  attacked  the  Ger- 
roans  both  on  the  Danube  and  on  the  lower  Bhine.  The  &ct 
that  such  attacks  were  never  made  on  the  upper  Bhine,  as  &.T 
down  as  the  river  Lahn,  shews  that  Suabia  was  not  then  a 
German  coimtry;  it  did  not  become  one  until  the  Alemanni 

^  In  hiB  GetchichU  von  Tyrol,  i.  p.  89,  foil. 

*  A  list  of  the  Alpine  tribes  subdued  in  that  campaign  is  preserved  in  Fliny 
(Hitt  Nat  m.  24),  who  took  it  from  an  inscription. 
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settled  there.  All  we  know  about  this  war  is  vague  and  indefi- 
nite, and  the  account  in  DionCassius  is  unfortunately  mutikted-^ 
It  may  have  been  in  these  campaigns  that,  as  my  friend  Roth 
conjectures,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  penetrated  into  Germany 
across  the  Elbe  in  Bohemia;  for,  in  the  subsequent  invasions, 
we  mostly  find  the  Komans  marching  towards  the  Elbe  firom 
the  lower  Rhine.  The  war  was  conducted  by  Tiberius'  younger 
brother,  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  in  three  campaigns.  He  ad- 
vanced from  the  lower  Rhine  across  the  Weser,  as  fiur  as  the 
Elbe,  and  subdued  the  Bructeri,  Sigambri  (who  were  then  very 
renowned),  Cherusci,  and  other  tribes.  The  details  of  his  cam- 
paign are  not  known,  and  localities  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned, 
since  the  Germans  had  no  towns.  Their  only  protection  was 
the  impassable  nature  of  their  coimtry ;  for  they  had  no  fortified 
places;  and,  when  they  met  the  Romans  in  the  open  field,  they 
were  usually  beaten,  lining  unable  to  resist  the  military  skill  of 
the  Romans.  Their  country  was  now  ravaged;  women  and 
children  were  carried  off  into  slavery,  and  the  men  were  put  to 
death  like  wild  beasts;  for,  although  Drusus  was  otherwise  of  a 
mild  disposition,  considering  what  the  Romans  then  were,  yet 
he  was,  like  Varus,  a  great  sinner  (aXirrjpio^)  towards  the 
Germans.  He  died  in  his  camp,  not  without  a  suspicion  of 
Tiberius  having  caused  his  death ;  but  this  may  have  been  be- 
lieved only  on  account  of  the  hatred  which  Tiberius  entertained 
against  the  family  of  his  brother,  especially  against  Grermanicus. 
All  that  Tiberius  could  have  feared  was,  that  Drusus,  like 
Germanicus,  might  indulge  in  the  fair  dream  of  restoring  the 
republic.^® 

In  745,  afler  the  death  of  Drusus,  Tiberius  took  the  command ; 
and  his  triumph  over  the  Germans  was  followed  by  his  with- 
drawal to  Rhodes.  During  the  seven  years  of  his  absence,  few 
important  events  occurred,  except  that  the  Bructeri  defeated 
the  legate  M.  Lollius,  destroyed  his  legion,  and  captured  the 
standards.  After  the  return  of  Tiberius^  he  received  the  com* 
mand  in  Gaul,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Germany;  he 

'  The  late  Abbe  MoreUi  discovered  in  the  Venetian  MS  of  IMon  Caasius,  soma 
fragments  referring  to  this  war,  on  which  however  they  throw  but  little  light.  It 
is  evident  that  the  passages  wanting  in  our  editions  wereleft  out  by  the  transcriber 
of  the  Venetian  MS,  irom  which  all  others  are  derived,  in  order  to  shorten  his 
labour,  and  impose  upon  the  purchaser K. 

**  A  monument  was  erected  to  Drusus  on  the  Khine,  and  was  for  many  gencr 
ations  a  sacred  spot  to  Romans  and  strangers;  but  its  site  is  unknown.  — N. 
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penetrated  as  &r  as  the  Elbe,  and  reduced  the  Sigambri,  Bruc- 
ten,  and  Cherusci  to  obedience.  On  the  Elbe,  he  was  joined 
by  the  Boman  fleet,  which  had  been  fitted  out  on '  the  river 
Emaiy  or  had  come  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Ems.  How  it  got 
up  the  Elbe  cannot  be  explained;  it  may  have  gone  up  as  fitr  as 
Magdeburg;  and  yet  the  Roman  gaUies  could  not  sail  against 
the  current  like  steam-boats.  After  this  campaign^  Tiberius  left 
Germany,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  as  many  of  his 
successors  did  after  him;  for  the  intention  of  the  Romans  was 
merely  to  crush  the  Germans,  not  to  put  themselves  in  possess- 
ion of  their  country,  which  they  can  hardly  have  thought  worth 
the  trouble  of  occupying. 

While  the  Germans  north  of  the  Thüringer  Wald  and  about 
the  Harz  mountains  were  thus  visited  by  the  Romans,  there 
existed  in  Bohemia  the  great  kingdom  of  Maroboduus,  who 
is  a  strange  and  mysterious  phenomenon  in  the  early  history  of 
Germany.  It  is  expressly  stated^^  that  he  had  a  large  town 
(Roviasmum)  for  his  capital,  a  regular  army  of  70,000  men, 
and  4,000  horsemen,  a  body-guard,  and  definite  political  in- 
stitutions. Justus  Moser  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the 
Germans,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Romans,  must  not  be  con- 
ceived of  as  more  imcivilised  than  the  modern  peasants  of 
Westphalia,  or  lower  Saxony.  Their  dwelling-houses,  1800 
years  ago,  were,  I  believe,  not  different  Scorn  the  more  common 
ones  in  our  own  days,  and  the  habitations  of  their  chiefs  were 
the  same  as  the  buildings  of  the  middle  ages.  The  notion  that 
the  ancient  Germans  were  savages  is  completely  fidse;  they 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  uncultivated  country-people, 
to  whom  life  in  towns  was  altogether  unknown.  Yenantius 
Fortunatus  in  his  poem  to  Radagunda,  speaks  of  the  ruined 
magnificence  of  her  &ther's  empire,  and  the  brass- covered 
palaces  of  her  ancestors,  the  kings  of  Thüringia.  Moser  has 
shewn  clearly  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  seeking 
information  respecting  our  forefathers  in  the  forests  of  North 
America,  or  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  yet  people  seem 
at  present  again  inclined  to  go  back  to  their  old  notions.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  habitations  of  the  ancient  Germans 
were  the  same  in  every  respect  as  those  of  the  present  time,  for 
in  winter,  e.  g.,  they  were  no  doubt  obliged  to  have  lights  in 
the  day-time,  all  the  openings  of  the  house  being  closed  with 
"  Strabo,  vii.  p.  290.    Compare  VcIL  Paterc  ii.  108,  foD. 
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boards,  as  they  had  no  glass  windows;  but  this  was  the  case 
in  Rome  itself;  and  similar  houses  still  exist  at  Rome.  I  can- 
not indeed  see  why  our  ancestors  of  the  fourteenth  century 
should  have  been  much  more  civilised  than  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  Maroboduus,  however,  seems  to  have  had 
a  kingdom  which  was  really  in  a  state  of  civilisation,  with. 
Jeudal  institutions  which  had  arisen  out  of  his  conquest  of 
Bohemia;  for  that  country  had  before  been  inhabited  by  Boians, 
that  is,  Celts.  Tiberius  intended  to  attack  him  dn  two  sides; 
he  himself  assembled  his  troops  in  Noricum  and  VindeUcia, 
and  his  legate,  Sentius  Saturninus,  was  to  advance  from  the 
Rhine  through  the  Hercynian  and  Thiiringian  forests.  The 
Romans  made  great  preparations,  in  constructing  their  roads 
through  Germany.^^  In  this  campaign  we  meet  with  the  first 
traces  of  the  unhappy  divisions  which  characterise  the  whole 
history  of  the  Germans;  the  northern  tribes  would  not  assist 
Maroboduus,  because  he  had  not  assisted  them;  he  had  allowed 
their  power  to  be  broken,  so  that  in  feet  they  hardly  could 
assist  him;  they  also  mistrusted  him,  because  they  believed 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  himself  master  over  them,  as 
he  had  over  the  Marcomanni. 

While  Tiberius  was  engaged  in  vigorous  preparations,  the 
Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  revolted.  This  insurrection  lasted 
for  three  years,  and  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  that  the 
Romans  had  ever  had  to  contend  with.  Maroboduus,  who 
must  have  known  that  Tiberius  had  been  preparing  to  wage 
war  against  him,  remained  inactive  during  the  revolt  of  his 
southern  neighbours.  The  Dacians  and  Getae  too  remained 
quiet,  although  they  had  formerly  often  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  made  inroads  into  the  Roman  dominion;  thus  Providence 
again  assisted  the  Romans.  If  a  general  war  had  broken  out, 
Rome  might  have  been  placed  in  a  most  perilous  situation. 
Augustus  was  seized  with  great  alarm  and  trembled  at  the 
danger,  for  no  less  than  200,000  enemies  are  said  to  have  been 
in  arms.  Two  men  of  the  name  of  Bato,  one  a  Dalmatian  and 
the  other  a  Pannonian,  and  a  Pannonian  of  the  name  of  Pinnes, 

"  We  find,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  wooden  causeways  or  roads  (/nnttef) 
like  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe  at  Hamburgh,  which  the  Bomans  formed  through 
the  marshes  of  Holland  and  Westphalia.  They  extend  over  tracts  of  many 
miles,  and  served  as  roads  for  the  Boman  armies.  The  wood  is  now  perfectly 
black,  but  otherwise  it  is  still  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  laid  down  a  few  years 
ago.— K 
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were  the  commanders  of  the  msuxgents.  Yelleiiis  Paterculus^', 
who  fought  in  this  war,  praises  ihe  intelligence  and  civil- 
isation  of  these  tribes,  especially  the  Pannonians;  and  states 
that  nearly  all  of  them  had  Boman  customs,  and  epoke  the 
LAtin  language.^^  In  this  war  the  insurgents  spread  as  £a,v  as 
Macedonia.  A  Boman  army^  which  came  firom  Asia,  was 
de&ated;  and  it  was  only  owiog  to  the  extraordinary  bravery 
of  the  soldiers,  who  made  up  for  the  mistakes  of  their  com- 
manders, that  the  Bomans  ultimately  conquered  the  enemy. 
The  revolted  nations  at  last  separated,  and  Pinnes  was  trea- 
cherously delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans  by  eo»  «r%4i<»' 
of  the  Bates.  Pannonia  was  the  first  that  submitted  again  to  the 
Bomans,  who  seem  to  have  concluded  peace  on  terms  very 
favouraUe  to  the  rebels,  in  order  to  conciliate  them.  After 
the  close  of  this  war,  Tiberius  was  at  liberty  to  resume  the 
war  against  Maraboduus,  who  well  deserved  a  seveire  chas^ 
tisement  for  having  so  miserably  isolated  himself;  but  another 
occurrence  again  prevented  Tiberius  firom  proceeding  against 
him. 


LECTUBE  ex. 

Maroboduus  had  done  nothing  during  the  insurrection  of  the 
Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  although  he  must  have  known 
that  preparations  had  been  making  against  him.  The  whole  of 
that  part  of  Germany  which  lies  between  the  Elbe,  the  Bhine, 
and  the  Westerwaid,  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Borne  as 
early  as  the  year  760;  the  Chauci  and  other  tribes  on  the  coasts 
of  East  Friesland  and  Oldenburg  were  as  much  subjects  of 
Bome  as  the  Bructeri  and  Cherusci  in  Westphalia.  Quintilius 
Varus,  who  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  illustrious 
patrician  family,  for  his  ancestors  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  republic,  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  of  in- 
satiable avarice.     When  he  had  the  command  of  the  army  in 

^  Ü.  110. 

^*  I  bdüeve  that  the  FaimoaiaQS  and  Bomans  were  kindred  nations,  otherwise 
the  facts  abo?e  stated  are  hardly  credible,  as  the  dominion  of  Kome  had  been  so 
recently  established  in  Pannonia. — IS.    (See  Vopiscus,  AureHan,  24.) 

VOL.  III.  M 
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Germany,  he  conducted  himself  completely  as  if  he  had  been 
governor  in  a  Roman  province,  which  knew  only  compulsion 
and  fear;  but  Arminius^,  the  Cheruscan,  who  had  already  dish 
tinguished  himself  in  the  Roman  armies,  probably  in  the  Pan- 
nonian  war,  devised  a  skilful  plan  for  entrapping  him.    As  the 
Germans  had  no  fortified  towns,  it  was  exceedingly  diCdcult  to 
keep  off  the  Romans,  or  to  prevent  their  crossing  the  frontiers. 
The  German  horses  were  bad,  but  their  riders  were  superior  to 
the  Romans;  they  were,  however,  excelled  by  the  Gauls,  on  ac- 
count of  the  better  horses  and  armour  of  the  latter,  who  were 
such  excellent  horsemen  that  henceforth  they  formed  the  flower 
of  the  Roman  armies,  and  most  of  the  technical  terms  in 
horsemanship  were  borrowed  from  them.     Cunning  employed 
against    tyranny    is    not   wrong,  so   that   I  cannot  despise 
the  stratagem  of  Arminius,  for  the  Grermans  had  been  attacked 
by  the  Romans  in  the  most  unjust  manner.   Arminius  had  not 
the  means  to  make  head  against  the  enemy  in  an  open  and 
proud  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  cunning, 
which,  in  his  case,  was  certainly  justifiable.     Arminius  had 
served  with  German  horsemen  in  the  Roman  armies;  he  was 
qidte  master  of  the  Latin  language;  he  had  obtained   the 
Roman  franchise,  and  the  rank  of  an  eques.     By  dint  of  the 
greatest  perseverance,  he  and  his  comrades  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  unlimited  confidence  of  Varus,  and  contrived  to 
lull  him  into  security.  Varus  had  his  stationary  camp,  in  which 
he  administered  justice  like  a  Roman  governor  in  his  province, 
and  he  made  his  judicial  functions  subservient  to  the  purpose 
of  enriching  himself.    His  conduct  was  like  that  of  the  wicked 
governors  in  Switzerland.     The  Germans  kept  Varus  engaged 
by  fictitious  quarrels  among  themselves,  and  made  him  believe 
that  they  felt  very  happy  at  the  dawn  of  civilisation  among 
them.     The  most  profoimd  peace  seemed  to  be  established, 
and  many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  were  away  fi-om  the  camp  on 
leave  of  absence.^    While  Varus  was  indulging  in  this  feeling 
of  security,  the  tribes  of  lower  Saxony  revolted,  according  to 
a  preconcerted  plan.     Varus  was  induced  to  march  towards 

*  His  name  probably  was  Armin,  and  contained  the  same  root  as  IrmensaL — ^N. 

*  Boman  soldiers  generallj  purchased  their  leave  of  absence  or  exemption 
from  Service,  jost  as  was  formerly  done  in  the  German  annies,  and  then  received 
only  a  portion  of  their  pay,  as  was  the  case  in  France  previooaly  to  the  revolu- 
tion.   Many  such  soldiers  may  have  been  wandering  about  the  countiy. — N. 
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the  country  of  the  insurgents,  into  which  he  penetrated  a 
considerable  distance.  There  were  several  limiieSf  or  wooden 
causeways,  through  the  forests  and  marshes,  running  from  the 
Rhine  as  fiir  as  the  river  Lippe,  and  through  Westphalia  to 
the  river  Weser.  These  roads  were  similar  to  the  one  between 
Saint  Petersburg  and  Novgorod  and  Moscow.  Varus  was  led 
by  the  conspirators  to  abandon  these  straight  roads,  and  as  he 
ventured  deeper  into  the  country,  the  revolt  became  general, 
and  the  Romans  found  themselves  outwitted.  Varus  tried  to 
retreat  and  reach  the  causeway,  probably  with  a  view  to 
defending  himself  in  the  fortress  of  Aliso  on  the  Lippe.* 
The  question  about  the  exact  spot  where  the  battle  of  Varus 
was  fought  is  one  of  those  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  never  be 
satisfactorily  answered.  The  only  sensible  and  practical  mode 
of  investigating  the  matter  would  be,  to  examine  firom  what 
point  a  Roman  road  may  have  been  made  into  the  country  of 
the  Grermans;  and  I  imagine  that  Cologne  was  a  convenient 
point  to  start  from,  but  the  difficulties  were  pretty  nearly  the 
same  everywhere.  It  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  determine 
anything  upon  this  point  than  to  trace  Hannibal's  passage  over 
the  Alps.  ^ 

On  the  first  day.  Varus  was  attacked  on  aU  sides,  and  at 
once  lost  a  great  part  of  his  baggage.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  formed  a  camp  for  the  night,  and  fortified 
himself.  On  the  following  day,  he  was  pressed  still  harder, 
but  he  continued  his  march.  The  terror  and  confusion  in  his 
columns  were  so  great  that  in  the  evening  when  they  were 
about  to  pitch  their  camp,  the  soldiers  could  hardly  resist  the 
attack.  Varus  was  at  last  quite  overcome  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  hopeless  situation  and  his  responsibility;  and  he  and 
several  of  his  officers  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  It  was  pro- 
bably at  that  moment  that  Numonius  Vala  (apparently  the  - 
person  to  whom  Horace  addressed  his  epistle*),  separated  the 
cavalry  firom  the  infiintry,  and  endeavoured  but  unsuccessfully, 
to  escape  with  his  three  squadrons  {alae).^  They  too  were  over- 
whelmed, just  as  they  deserved  to  be,  for  having  abandoned 

'  Its  exact  situation  is  nnknown.  I  think  it  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
it  maj  hare  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  town  of  Hamm,  as  some 
historians  maintain. — N.  ^  i.  15. 

^  The  cavaliy  of  each  l^on  (6000  foot)  was  called  oüd,  and  each  ala  amounted 
to  300  men. — N. 
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their  companions.  On  the  third  daj,  the  whole  of  the  Ronoan 
annj  waB  annihilated;  only  a  few  escaping  with  their  lives. 
The  Germans  took  awfiil  vengeance  upon  their  oppressors; 
many  of  the  Roman  prisoners  were  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  Germans,  who  offered  human  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  fixture.  Three  legions  with  as  many  aloe 
and  ten  cohorts  were  cut  to  pieces;  but,  owing  to  the  unfor- 
tunate divisions  among  the  Germans,  they  were  unable  to 
make  that  use  of  their  victory  which  Arminius  would  other- 
wise undoubtedly  have  made.  Many  of  the  Roman  castella 
however  were  taken  and  destroyed;  and  miftch  else  may  have 
been  done,  which  the  Roman  accounts  of  this  catastrophe 
passed  over  in  silence. 

Nonius  Asprenas,  however,  maintained  himself  with  two 
legions  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Rhine;  the  ever-xecurring 
divisions  among  the  Germans  there,  again  prevented  their  pro- 
gress, although  the  nations  endeavoured  to  rise.  •*  L.Caedicius, 
the  commander  of  Aliso,  was  in  a  desperate  situation.  There 
was  no  hope  of  mercy  for  him ;  and  he  defended  himself,  until, 
at  length,  he  discovered  an  opportimity  of  forcing  his  way 
through  the  surrounding  enemy.  He  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  with  the  remnants  of  his  brave  garrison,  and  there 
was  enabled  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  As  the  victory 
was  not  followed  up  by  the  Germans,  it  afterwards  gave  rise 
to  the  unfortunate  campaigns  of  revenge  undertaken  by  Ger- 
manicus. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  came  like  a  thunder-clap  upon  Au- 
gustus, who  was  one  of  those  m^i  who  always  fisar  the  worst, 
and  who  had  given  sufficient  proo&  of  his  timidity  during  the 
revolt  of  the  Pannonians.  At  Rome  the  worst  consequences  were 
appr^ended :  it  was  thought  that  the  Germans  would  cross  the 
Rhine,  and  that  all  Gaul  would  join  them :  a  war  in  the  Alps 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  and  Augustus  no  doubt  ex- 
,pected  that  Maroboduus  also  would  begin  to  move.  But  that 
king  who  might  now  have  gained  imperishable  fame,  coutiuued 
in  disgraceful  inactivity,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he 
ended  his  life  as  a  state  prisoner  at  Ravenna.  Augustus  was 
anxious  to  make  a  general  levy;  but  he  encountered  the  greatest 
difficulties,  on  account  of  the  general  disinclination  to  serve  in 
the  armies,  which  had  lately  and  in  an  inconceivable  manner 
begun  to  Gpread  over  all  Italy.    Not  one  hundred  years  before, 
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in  the  ^wais  of  Marius,  a  man  might  with  some  reason  have 
said,  with  Pompej,  that  it  was  only  necessaij  to  stamp  his  feot 
on  the  ground  to  call  forth  legions;  but  things  had  now  be« 
come  so  much  altered,  and  the  unwillingness  to  serve  went  so 
fiu-,  that  &thers  mutilated  the  hands  of  their  sons,  in  order  to 
get  them  exempted  from  military  service«  The  soldiers  were 
taken  firom  the  lowest  classes  of  society:  freedmen  were  enlistedj 
and  patrons  were  induced  to  set  their  able-bodied  slaves  free, 
on  condition  of  their  enlisting  in  the  army.  In  former  times, 
a  slave  who  had  given  himself  out  as  a  freeman  in  order  to  be 
admitted  into  the  army  would  have  paid  for  his  presumption 
with  liis  life. 

The  merit  of  having  stopped  the  course  of  the  Germans  belongs 
to  Nonius  Asprenas  and  Tiberius^  who  was  hastily  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Graul,  and  continued  the  work  of  averting  the  danger, 
by  preventing  the  Germans  from  crossing  over  the  leu  bank  of 
the  Shine.  Afterwards,  Tiberius  was  called  back  to  Rome, 
and  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus  succeeded  him  in  Gaul. 
He  immediately  prepared  for  an  aggressive  war;  but  Augustus 
did  not  liye  to  see  his  success.  I  ehall  speak  of  his  campaigns 
heieafler. 

Augustus  was  now  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His  health  had 
greatly  improved;  and,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
Ufe,  he  was  not  ill  at  all,  or  but  very  slighüy.  He  was  now 
an  old  man,  completely  under  the  dominion  of  his  wife,  who 
became  worse  as  she  advanced  in  years.  She  surrounded  him 
with  those  only  whom  she  herself  liked.  Her  feelings  towards 
Drusus  may  really  have  been  those  of  a  step-mother;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  she  entertained  a  mortal  hatred  against  Ger- 
manicus, who  had  married  Agrippina,  and  led  an  exemplary 
life  with  her  at  a  time  when  all  domestic  feelings  seem  to  have 
become  extinct  in  every  heart  Livia  hated  him,  because  he 
was  attached  to  Agrippina  and  his  children  with  his  whole 
heart  and  soul.  She  bore  an  ill-will  towards  Tiberius'  own 
son,  Drusus,  because  he  was  on  too  friendly  terms  with  his 
adopted  brother  Germanicus,  although  in  other  respects  he  had 
the  character  of  his  father.  The  defeat  of  Varus  had  tho- 
roughly shaken  Augustus.  He  was  unhappy  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  which  we  may  regard  as  a  retribution  for  the 
crimes  of  his  earlier  years.  Tiberius  was  to  set  out  to  conduct 
a  war  in  Ulyricum^  and  Augustud  intended  to  meet  him  at 
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Beneventunn.  He  had  latterly  been  in4;he  habit  of  spending 
the  summer  in  Capreae,  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  most  mag- 
nificent country  in  the  world,  in  order  to  recover  from  his 
troubles  and  cares;  and  in  that  mild  climate  he  preserved  his 
life.  Here  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  soon  after  at  Nola,  whi- 
ther he  had  been  carried,  on  the  19th  of  August,  765,  fourteen 
years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Tacitus*  says  that  many 
thought  it  a  wonderful  coincidence  that  he  died  on  the  same 
day  of  the  year  on  which  he  had  forced  himself  into  his  first 
consulship ;  and  many  speculations  were  made  about  his  having 
obtained  as  many  consulships  as  Marius  and  Valerius  Corvus ; 
but  it  is  foolish  to  dwell  upon  such  things.  He  died  as  secure 
in  the  possession  of  his  dominion,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  on  the 
throne,  and  gave  the  succession  and  his  ring  to  Tiberius,  who 
was  already  invested  with  tribunician  power.  No  sensible  man 
could  doubt  that  he  would  take  the  reigns  of  government  into 
his  hands.  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention  the  farce 
which  Tiberius  played  on  that  occasion. 

The  body  of  Augustus  was  buried  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary honours.  The  decuriones  of  the  municipium  of  Nola 
carried  it  on  their  shoidders  as  far  as  Bovillae,  where  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  Roman  equites,  and  conveyed  to  the  city. 
The  ftmeral  orations  upon  him  were  delivered  in  the  rostra 
Vetera  and  nova  near  the  curia  Julia  by  Tiberius  and  his  son 
Drusus;  whence  aftierwards  all  such  speeches  and  proclamations 
of  emperors  were  made  from  the  rostra  nova. 

Augustus  had  at  one  time  formed  the  plan  of  subduing 

Britain;  but  he  afterwards  gave  it  up.     The  extent  of  the 

Roman  empire  at  the  death  of  Augustus  was  as  follows: — the 

frontier  of  the  empire  was  in  some  parts  beyond  the  Rhine,  for 

Holland  .and  a  great  portion  of  the  country  of  the  Frisians  were 

imder  the  dominion  of  Rome.  With  these  exceptions,  however, 

the  Rhine  up  to  the  lake  of  Constance  formed  the  boundary. 

The  frontier  then  ran  along  the  Danube  as  far  as  lower  Moesia, 

in  which  the  Romans  were  not  yet  masters  of  the  banks  of  that 

river,  which  was  often  passed  and  re-passed  by  the  Sarmatians; 

the  frontier  was  ftirther  south,  so  that  Tomi  (Kustenji),  where 

Ovid  lived  in  exile,  was  not,  properly  speaking,  within  the 

boundaries  of  the  empire.     I  believe  that  the  Vallum  TVajanum 

'  Annal,  i.  9  :  multus  hinc  ipso  de  Augusta  nermoy  pleruque  vana  näraniibtu, 
quod  idem  dies  quondam  accepti  ia^perii  princepe^  et  vitae  tupremua. 
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(along  the  ancient  branch  of  the  Danube,  the  salt  water  near 
Peuce),  which  bears  a  name  for  which  there  is  not  the  least 
authority,  was  probably  made  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  that  is, 
during  the  last  campaign  in  those  regions.     The  Sarmatians 
traversed  the  country  to  the  north  of  it,  without  encountering 
any  resistance.     In  the  time  of  Trajan,  even  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  nay,  the  country  as  fiur  as  the  Dniester,  were  under. 
the  dominion  of  Bome.     The  kingdom  of  Gappadocia  in  Asia 
Minor  was  a  dependency  of  Rome.  Armenia  was  in  a  sort  of 
alliance,  but  likewise  recognised  the  majesty  of  the  Soman 
people.  The  Parthians  had  put  off  a  great  deal  of  their  ancient 
pride;  a  niunber  of  Parthians  lived  at  Some  as  hostages,  and 
Phraates  had  returned  the  Soman  standards  of  the  legions, 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  war  with  Crassus — an  event  men- 
tioned by  yirgü  and  Horace.    It  is  not  a  very  great  exaggera- 
tion^ therefore,  to  say  that  the  Soman  dominion  extended  as 
fiu:  as  India,  though  in  reality  the  Euphrates  formed  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  empire.   Syria,  Egypt,  Gyrene,  Libya,  Afirica, 
and  Numidia,  with  its  capital  Girta,  were  Soman  provinces. 
The  kingdonpi  of  Numidia  had  been  overthrown  by  Gaesar ;  the 
learned  Juba  had  received  firom  Augustus,  as  a  compensation, 
the  western  part  of  Algiers  and  Morocco^  and  the  kingdom  of 
Bocchus.  The  dominion  of  Some  extended  as  far  as  Fezzan.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  extend  it  even  into  the  countries  about 
the  Niger;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  at  times,  those  coun- 
tries may  have  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Some,  at  least  by 
embassies  and  tribute,  though  we  know  nothing  about  the 
matter,  except  that  there  was  a  road  for  caravans  leading  to 
Fezzan  and  Cydamus.    Grarama  in  Fezzan«  was  inhabited  by 
the  Garamantes;  and  Soman  ruins  and  inscriptions  have  lately 
been  found  there  by  the  learned  traveller,  Ouseley.     In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  we  also  find  mention  of  a  successful  expe- 
dition against  the  Blemmyes  in  Dongola,  and  of  another   to 
Yemen,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  imder  Aelius  Gallus, which  how- 
ever was  a  complete  &ilure«     The  number  of  Soman  citizens 
had  been  very  much  increased  in  the  western  provinces,  and  it 
was  firom  these  coimtries  that  the  legions  were  raised. 

The  forces  of  the  empire  consisted  of  forty-seven  legions,  and 
a  proportionate  number  of  cohorts.  The  legions  were  not  levied 
in  Italy,  except  in  cases  of  great  necessity,  the  army  being  more 
^  In  D'Anville*8  map  there  is  a  mistake  herf.— K. 
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and  more  formed  of  atudlia  and  cohorts.  More  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  army  certainly  consisted  of  new  citizens.  The  fi»nchise, 
however,  wa5  then  of  little  value,  exemption  from  taxes  being 
by  no  means  always  implied  in  it. 

The  civil  legislation  of  Augustus,  unlike  that  of  Caesar, 
aimed  at  improving  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation.  Caesar 
had  intended  to  arrange  the  chaos  of  the  Roman  laws  into  one 
code;  an  undertaking  like  the  civil  legislation  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  which  would  have  been  very  praiseworthy;  for,  however 
sad  and  dangerous  it  is  to  make  new  law-books,  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  bring  existing  laws  into  unity  and  harmony. 
The  lex  Aelia  Sentia  deserves  great  praise;  but  the  legislation 
of  Augustus  was,  on  the  whole,  quite  arbitrary:  he  wished  to 
correct  morals  by  fighting  against  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  general  disinclination  to  enter  into  a 
legal  marriage,  and  Roman  citizens  lived  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  concubinage  with  slaves,  so  that  the  children  were  and  re- 
mained slaves,  or  at  the  best  became  freedmen.  The  tree 
population  had,  in  consequence,  decreased  enormously,  and  this 
state  of  things  was  still  extending.  In  the  registers  found  at 
Pompeii,  containing  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  trade 
corporations,  amongtwenty  persons,  ten  were  freedmen,  and  only 
one  in  twenty,  at  the  utmost,  was  an  mgmuus.  Now  Augustus 
was  quite  right  in  trying  to  coimteract  such  a  system;  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment, by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  shews  how  impotent 
legislation  is,  when  it  attempts  to  turn  back  the  current  of  the 
times.  Its  enactments  about  honour,  the  jus  trium  Uberorum^  and 
the  like,  were  of  no  avail.* 


LECTURE  CXI.» 

The  later  portion  of  the  history  of  the  republic,  though  deeply 
disheartening^  yet  cannot  but  enlist  our  sympathies;  it  is  the 

*  This  Lecture  condudei  the  coarse  of  the  winter,  182  8-^29,  and  was  deliv€ared 
on  the  Ist  of  AprU,  1829. 

'  This  and  ihe  following  lecjtnre  contain  some  things  which  have  heen  already 
stated  in  the  preceding  lectures;  but  the  editor  coold  not  avmd  the  repetition 
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end  of  a  life  conducted  on  a  certain  deliberate  plan,  and  the 
nnavoidaUe  issae  of  the  events  which  preceded  it.  In  the 
history  which  now  follows,  things  are  different;  for  the  history 
of  the  empire  is  no  longer  the  continmation  of  that  which  was 
attractive  and  pleasing  to  ns  in  the  earlier  history  of  Rome; 
and  the  people,  who  formerly  awakened  our  greatest  interest, 
now  form  a  thoroughly  corrupted  mass.  Force  now  decides 
everything;  and  the  history  itself  is  confined  to  an  individual, 
ruling  over  upwards  of  a  hundred  millions  of  men,  and  to  the 
few  who,  next  to  him,  ore  the  first  in  the  state.  The  western 
parts  of  the  Soman  world  preserved  a  feeble  bond  of  unity  in 
the  language  which  was  spoken  by  all  persons  of  education, 
but  which  in  the  provinces  degenerated  into  a  jargon.  In  the 
East,  Greek  nationality  was  again  established. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Roman  empire  is  interesting  only 
as  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  world;  but  as  a  national  or 
political  history  it  is  sad  and  discouraging  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. We  see  that  things  had  come  ^to  a  point  at  which  no 
earthly  power  could  afbrd  any  help;  we  now  have  the  deve* 
lopm^it  of  dead  powers,  instead  of  that  of  a  vital  energy. 
During  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Hannibalian  war,  there 
still  existed  in  the  republic,  a  vital  power  which  could  afford 
relief  in  critical  moments;  but  it  afterwards  disappeared,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  state  seems  to  have  become  incapable  of 
rifling  to  a  crisis;  the  soul  had  gradually  withdrawn  from  the 
body,  and  at  last  left  it  a  lifeless  mass. 

But  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  is  nevertheless  worth 
a  carefol  study,  and  as  &r  as  practical  application  is  concerned, 
it  is  even  of  greater  importance  than  the  history  of  the  repub- 
lic; for  the  theologian  and  jurist  must  be  fiimHiar  with  it,  in 
order  to  understand  their  own  respective  departments  and  their 
history.  It  cannot  therefore  be  a  matter  of  wonder  with  us, 
that  persons  were  formerly  so  much  engaged  in  studying  the 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors.  At  present  it  is  too  much 
neglected.  I  might  have  concluded  these  lectures  with  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  to  which  I  hope  to  carry  my  History  of 

without  materially  altering  the  form  of  the  lectures,  which  he  did  not  think  him- 
self justified  in  doing.  The  cause  of  the  repetition  is,  that  the  remaining  lec- 
tores,  from  the  111th  to  the  end,  were  delirered  at  a  later  period  than  the 
preceding  ones,  vis.  in  the  summer  of  1839,  and  formed  a  distinct  «mrse  by 
tfaemsdyes,  to  which  only  one  hour  in  erery  week  was  devoted,  which  will  ac- 
count for  the  greater  condensation  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject. — See 
the  Preface. 
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Borne;  but  the  conaideiation  of  its  practical  oflefulness  has 
induced  me  to  relate  to  you  the  histoij  of  the  emperors  also, 
though  the  shortness  of  our  time  does  not  allow  me  to  give 
you  anything  more  than  brief  surreys  and  sketches.  All  that 
remains  of  the  republican  constitution  are  mere  simulacra  of 
what  it  once  was. 

If  we  had  Tacitus  complete,  we  should  have  the  history  of 
the  early  period  of  the  empire  in  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  an- 
tiquity. HisHütariaeBndAnnales  extended  over  the  fenodGnym 
the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  ÜieAnnales  were  divided  by 
their  author,  the  conmion  opinion,  from  which  scarcely  any  one 
has  ever  ventured  to  differ,  except  in  points  of  secondary  import- 
ance, is  that  the  Jnnales  were  completed  with  the  sixteenth 
book.  But  this  is  to  my  mind  an  impossibility;  and  it  seems 
to  me  highly  probable  that-  they  consisted  of  twenty  books,  as 
I  have  stated  elsewhere.  Wherevcrwe  have  Tacitus  for  our 
guide,  it  would  be  foolish  to  seek  >for  any  further  light,  but 
many  parts  of  his  Annales  are  wanting;  and  in  those  cases,  we 
are  unfortunately  pbliged  tq  follow  Dipn  Cassius  and  Suetonius. 
The  work  of  the  former  ^os  i^utilated  in  the  part  relating  to 
this  period;  and  tjmt  of  the  latter  is  but  a  poor  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  Tacitus'  guidaiu^:  Suetonius  did  not  know 
himself  what  he  wanted  t9  make  of  his  work.  His  history  is 
written  in  the  form  of  biographies;  and  this  idea  is  quite  right; 
but  he  had  no  plan  The  wanders  about  fix)m  one  subject  to 
another;  in  consequence  of  w;hich  his  biographies  are  without 
a  definite  character.  In  the  commencement  of  his  Armales^ 
Tacitus  assumes  that  the  previous  history  of  Tiberius  is  known 
to  his  readers.  What  works  he  would  have  referred  to  as 
introductory  to  his  history  of  that  emperor  cannot  easily  be 
ascertained;  it  may  however  have  been  the  history  of  Seneca, 
the  father  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  which  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  best*;  or  the  history  written  by  Servilius  Nonianus, 
who  distmguished  himself  as  an  historian  of  that  period.* 

As  therefore  Tacitus  does  not  give  us  an  account  of  the 
early  life  of  Tiberius,  I  shall  endeavour  to  supply  it.*    He 

*  See  Niebnhr^s  CioermiM,  Zimt,  et  Semecae  Eragmenia,  p.104. 

*  QoiatOian,  x.  1.  {  102;  Plinj,  Epiti,  I  13. 

*  There  are  excellent  materials  for  it  in  Y eUeioa  Fateroalna,  who,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  his  personal  character,  ia  one  of  the  most  ingenious  writeri  of 
•atiquity.    He  yeiy  much  leaenüiK  in  bia  mamwr  and  afiectation,  the  Fiencfa 
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was  the  elder  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and  Liyia  Dni- 
silla.  His  &ther  had  been  quaestor  of  the  dictator  Caesar; 
but  after  Caesar's  death  he  joined  the  party  of  the  republicans, 
and  in  this  he  may  have  been  in  earnest  After  the  battle  of 
Philippi  (711)  he  declared  for  L.  Antonius  and  Fulvia,  when 
they  caused  the  outbreak  of  the  Perusinian  war,  since  he  could 
not  expect  to  be  pardoned  by  Augustus.  When  the  war  of 
Perusia  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  L.  Antonius,  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  fled  with  his  fiunily  to  Naples,  and  thence  to 
Sext.  Pompeius  in  Sicily.  His  sen  Tiberius,  who  was  bom  in 
710,  acording  to  the  Catonian  aera,  was  then  in  his  second 
year,  and  his  life  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  As  Pompeius 
did  not  receiye  them  in  the  way  that  Claudius  Nero  had 
expected,  he  took  refuge  with  Antony  in  Greece.  Afterwards 
he  jetumed  with  Antony  to  Italy,  as  an  amnesty  had  been 
proclaimed  in  the  peace  of  Brundusium  for  all  those  who  were 
with  Antony,  which  was  followed  by  the  general  amnesty  in 
the  peace  with  Sext  Pompeiys.  Liyia  Drusilla  was  the 
daughter  of  a  certain  Liyius  Drusud,  who  was  not  connected 
by  blood  with  the  tribune  and.  consul  of  that  name,  for  his 
real  name  was  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  he  had  been 
adopted  by  one  Livius.  Tiberius>  was  thus  connected  with 
the  Claudian  &mily,  both  on  his.&ther's  and  his  mother's 
nde;  and  he  inherited  from  both  his  parents  the  fearftd  cha- 
racter peculiar  to  the  Claudii. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  to  Rome,  he 
was  compelled  by  Augustus  to  give  up  his  wife  Livia  to  him. 
She  was  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  gave  birth 
to  Drusus  in  the  Palatium.  Tiberius,  as  the  step-son  of  the 
emperor,  was  educated  as  a  young  man  of  the  highest  rank, 
though  nobody  then  thought  of  his  becoming  the  successor  of 
Augustus.  Augustus  hoped  in  vain  to  become  a  father  by 
Liyia;  but  he  afterwards  set  his  heart  upon  Marcellus,  the 
husband  of  his  daughter  Julia,  and  then  upon  Julia's  children 
by  Agrippa.  Tiberius  had  therefore  no  particular  reasons  for 
entertaining  great  expectations.     His  education  was  conducted 

luBtorianB  of  tlie  18th  centoxy,  especiallj  those  of  the  time  of  Lonis  XY.;  but 
apart  from  the  bad  features  in  his  character,  he  was  a  man  of  gr6at  experience: 
he  had  seen  much,  and  gives  a  good  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  Where  he 
had  no  occasion  to  distort  the  tmth,  he  is  tmstworthy  and  is  an  excellent 
historical  source:  his  nanratiye  is  uncommonly  beautiful. — 'S. 
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with  great  care;  it  was,  according  to  the  &shion  of  the  time, 
completely  Greek,  and  conducted  by  Greek  grammarians  and 
philosophers.  He  possessed  extraordinary  talents,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly industrious. 

He  was  employed  in  public  business  at  a  very  early  age;  he 
first  obtained  the  quaestura  Ostiensis,  and  was  then  sent  to 
Armenia.  He  shewed  imcommon  activity  and  ability  in  all 
he  undertook;  and,  although  no  one  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
him  as  the  future  master  of  the  Boman  empire,  yet  his  per- 
sonal character  attracted  considerable  attention;  for  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  at  the  head  of  an  army  and.  in  the 
civil  administration*  He  was  however  very  early  a  person  of 
great  dissimulation,  with  a  strong  inclination  to  vice,  which  he 
indulged  in,  but  carefully  endeavoured  to  conceal.  He  had 
scarcely  any  friend,  and  stood  forth  as  a  man  of  a  reserved^  and 
dark  nature,  for  he  had  no  confidence  in  any  one  except  his 
mother.  He  was  particularly  reserved  towards  those  who  stood 
between  him  and  Augustus,  such  as  Agrippa  and  young 
Marcellus.  This  mistrust,  which  was  nourished  as  much  by 
circiuustances  as  by  his  own  disposition,  had  the  same  unfortu- 
nate consequences  for  his  character,  as  in  the  case  of  the  empe- 
ror Paul  I.  of  Russia,  who  always  fancied  that  persons  were 
plotting  against  his  life.  Tiberius  was  otherwise  a  mpji  of  very 
great  talents;  and  he,  his  brother  Drusus,  and  his  nephew 
Germanicus,  were  unquestionably  the  greatest  generals  in  the 
Boman  empire  at  that  time.  Nature  had  done  very  much  for 
him;  he  possessed  a  strong  intellect,  great  wit,  unwearied  in- 
dustry, a  body  of  the  happiest  organization,  and  a  beautiful 
and  majestic  figure.  His  statues  are  so  beautiful  that  it  is  a 
real  delight  to  look  at  them.«  In  addition  to  all  this,  Tiberiu» 
was  an  extremely  good  speaker. 

After  the  death  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  about  whose  hostility 
towards  Tiberius  there  can  scaxcely  be  a  doubt,  Livia  and 
Augustus  (who  began  more  and  more  to  rely  upon  him)  con- 
cocted the  plan  of  making  Tiberius  marry  Julia,  the  widow  of 
Agrippa,  who  was  leading  a  highly  dissolute  life,  and  was 
really  a  shameless  woman.  Tiberius  consented  very  reluctantly, 
although  this  marriage  drew  him  so  much  nearer  to  Augustus, 

*  Aagnstos  and  Tiberius  have  the  finest  heads  among  all  the  Boman  empe- 
rors; that  of  M.  Aurelios  is  distinguished  for  its  ^mild  and  benerolent  expre»^ 
sion.  — N. 
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and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  pofisibilitj  of  his  sacceeding 
his  father-in-law.  The  sons  of  Agrippa  by  Julia,  Caius  and 
Lucius  Caesar,  whom  Augustus  had  adopted,  were  as  yet  aliye, 
and  stood  between  Tiberius  and  the  monarch.  The  loose  con- 
duct of  his  wife  Julia  brought  upon  him  humiliations  which 
his  pride  and  haughtiness  were  unable  to  get  over,  and  which 
made  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  therefore 
tried  to  get  out  of  the  way,  as  he  knew  that  »remonstrances 
would  not  work  any  change  in  Julia's  conduct^  Augustus  re- 
fused to  allow  Tiberius  to  absent  himself;  but  the  latter  carried 
his  fian  into  effect  notwithstanding,  and  went  to  Rhodes,  a  step 
which  Augustus  took  so  ill  that,  in  spite  of  his  great  nulitaiy 
services  in  the  wars  against  the  Eaetians,  Yindelicians,  and 
Pannonians,  he  would  not  aflerwards  permit  him  to  return  to 
Rome.  Seven  years  thus  passed  away,  imtil,  after  the  death  of 
Gaius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  Livia  prevailed  upon  Augustus  to 
allow  Tiberius  to  come  back.  The  monarch  had,  on  many 
occasions,  spoken  of  Tiberius  with  such  indignation  that  even 
private  persons  thought  they  would  please  the  emperor  by 
treating  Tiberius  with  contempt.  Meantime,  Augustus  had 
sent  Julia  into  exile;  which  however  had  not  wrought  any 
change  in  his  feelings  towards  Tiberius;  and  it  was  only 
through  the  solicitations  of  Livia,  who  then  exercised  absolute 
sway  over  Augustus,  that  her  son  obtained  permission  to  re- 
turn. His  brother  Drusus  had  died  many  years  before;  and, 
Bcxxi  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Tiberius  and  Agrippa  Postumus 
were  adopted  by  Augustus;  but  not  long  afterwards,  Agrippa 
was  banished  on  account  of  his  savage  and  intractable  character. 

It  was  now  obvious  to  every  one  that  Tiberius  would  be  the 
successor  of  Augustus.  He  obtained  the  tribunician  power, 
and  on  public  occasions  sat  by  the  side  of  the  emperor,  who 
thus  formally,  though  silently  pointed  him  out  as  his  successor. 
During  the  period  which  now  followed,  down  to  the  death  of 
his  step-father,  Tiberius  served  his  country  in  various  ways :  he 
carried  on  great  and  difficult  wars,  as  during  the  great  insur- 
rection of  the  Pannonians  and  lUjrrians  who  were  conquered 
by  him.     Afterwards  he  undertook  the  command  in  Germany, 

*  The  intricacies  of  the  familj  of  Angtuttis  Terj  mach  resemble  those  of  the 
families  of  Ckismo  de  Medici  and  Philip  IL;  for,  in  all  these  three  cases,  we  find 
the  menihsrs  of  the  same  fiunily  conspiring  and  plotting  against  one  another 
-nith  88  much  cmming  and  malignly,  as  though  they  had  been  bom  personal 
enemies. — N. 
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and  thwarted  the  hopes  which  the  Germans  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  results  of  their  victory  over  Varus.     On  the  19ih 
of  August,  A.D.  19,  Augustus  died  at  Nola,  whither  Tiberius, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Illjricum,  was  hastily  called  back  by  a 
messenger  of  his  mother.    Augustus  had  made  a  regular  will, 
in  which  he  had  appointed  Tiberius  the  heir  of  two-thirds  of 
his  property,  whereas  with  his  usual  dissimulation  he  had  made 
no  provision  respecting  the  government,  as  if  he  had  had 
nothing  to  decide  on  that  point     However,  all  the  necessary 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  succession  to  Tiberius, 
and  the  praetorian  cohorts  were  immediately  called  upon  to 
take  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.     He  was  cautious  in  the 
exercise  of  his  tribunician  authority,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
the  highest  power,  and  by  which  he  could  assemble  the  senate, 
stop  its  proceedings  and,  in  fact,  exercise  a  complete  command 
over  it.  After  the  body  of  Augustus  had  been  carried  to  Rome 
and  deposited  in  the  Mausoleum,  and  Tiberius  and  his  son 
Drusus  had  delivered  the  funeral  orations,  there  remained  for 
h™  but  one  more  step  to  take,  that  is,  to  put  himself  in  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty.   He  was  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year, 
or  at  least  at  the  dose  of  the  fifty-fifth.     His  conduct  on  that 
occasion  shews  us  at  once  that  remarkable  dissimulation  and 
cunning,  which  had  been  fostered  by  his  fear  of  being  plotted 
against.     He  was  not  timid  on  the  field  of  battle;  but  he 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  a  secret  enemy.     He  had  by  this 
time  acquired  a  perfect  mastery  in  dissembling  his  lusts,  and 
his  mistrust.   He  does  not  resemble  Cromwell  in  other  respects; 
but  he  was,  like  him,  one  of  those  characters  who  never  express 
their  real  sentiments,  for  fear  of  being  betrayed,  or  of  saying 
more  than  they  want  to  say.     He  was  anxious  to  appear  as  a 
moral  man,  while  in  secret  he  abandoned  himself  to  lusts  and 
debaucheries  of  every  kind.     Fortunately  such  characters  are 
met  with  oflener  in  ordinary  life  than  among  men  of  power 
and  influence.   In  accordance  with  this  character,  Tiberius  now 
played  the  fiurce  which  is  so  admirably  but  painfully  described 
by  Tacitus^ :  he  declined  accepting  the  imperium,  and  made 
the  senate  beg  and  intreat  him  to  accept  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  good.     In  the  end   Tiberius  yielded,  inasmuch  as  he 
compelled  the  senate  to  oblige  him  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment This  painful  scene  forms  the  beginning  ofTacitus'  Annals. 
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The  early  part  of  his  reign  is  marked  by  insurrections  among 
the  troops  in  Pannonia  and  on  the  Rhine.  Augustus  had  es- 
tablished r^ular  garrisons  in  fortified  camps  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire,  where  the  soldiers  were  stationed  winter  and 
summer,  until  they  were  old  men.  After  having  been  in  a 
legion  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  they  were  to  remain  for  a 
time  under  the  vexiUa  as  a  sort  of  reserve,  and  then  they  were 
to  become  free.  According  to  the  system  of  Augustus,  the  old 
legion  was  then  broken  up,  the  men  received  settlements  as 
military  colonists,  and  a  new  legion  was  formed.  This  system 
was  a  great  hardship  both  for  the  provinces  and  the  soldiers, 
but  was  nevertheless  admirable,  inasmuch  as  it  kept  the  men 
always  in  a  condition  to  fight;  but  they  were  a  terror  to  the 
provinces,  which  were  plundered  and  ransacked  by  the  officers 
as  well  as  by  the  soldiers.  Now  those  legions  had  been  obliged 
to  serve  longer  than  the  law  required.  This  led  them  to  break 
out  in  an  open  rebellion,  which  is  beautifully  described  by 
Tacitus®,  to  whose  work  I  refer  you.  Drusus  quelled  the  in- 
surrection in  niyricum,  and  Germanicus  that  on  the  Bhine; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  in  reality  the  government 
that  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  soldiers  obtained  &vourable 
terms;  the  hardships  of  the  service  were  lightened,  and  the 
advantages  which  they  were  to  have  as  reserves  were  secured 
to  them,  although  in  afler-times  this  last  promise  was  often 
violated;  their  leaders,  however,  were  put  to  death. 


LECTURE  CXII. 

The  elections  of  magistrates  had  imtil  then  been  held  in  the 
ancient  forms,  although  those  proceedings  were  a  mere  farce: 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  senate,  which  elected  the  candidates  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign ;  and  popular  elec- 
tions ceased  altogether.  This  measure  produced  in  reality  so 
little  change,  that  Tacitus  gives  to  it  scarcely  a  passing  word; 
for  the  Roman  people  consisted  of  a  small  number  of  persons 
•  AnnoL  1 16,  fdL 
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as  early  as  tlie  reign  of  Augustus,  and  they  were  the  worst 
part  of  the  nation;  whereas  the  senate  was  a  select  body  of 
citizens  chosen  from  all  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
But  a  more  important  change  introduced  by  Tiberius  was  the 
drawing  up  of  lists,  according  to  which  the  provinces  were 


The  reign  of  Tiberius,  which  lasted  for  twenty-three  years, 
that  is  tiU  A.  D.  37»  is  by  no  means  rich  in  events;  the  early 
period  of  it  only  is  celebrated  for  the  wars  of  Germanicus  in 
Germany.  I  cannot  enter  into  the  detail  of  these  wars,  as  our 
time  is  too  limited;  and  I  shall  therefore  pass  over  them,  as 
well  as  every  thing  else  for  which  I  can  refer  you  to  Tacitus. 
The  war  of  Germanicus  was  carried  into  Germany  as  £ir  as  the 
river  Weser,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  that  the  Eonnans 
thought  it  necessary  to  employ  such  numerous  armies  against 
tribes  which  had  no  fortified  towns.  When  such  hosts  of 
Romans  arrived  in  Germany,  the  only  refuge  of  the  natives 
was  to  withdraw  into  their  forests  and  the  impassable  districts. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  Romans  always  committed  the 
same  mistake  there,  that  [is,  they  penetrated  too  far  into  the 
country,  in  the  hope  of  making  an  imposing  impression  upon 
the  enemy,  and  of  thus  inducing  them  to  submit.  They  made 
military  roads  with  bridges  across  the  marshes  in  Overyssel, 
the  lower  territory  of  Münster  and  on  the  river  Lippe  into  the 
heart  of  Germany.  A  more  gradual  but  steady  progress  would 
have  met  with  surer  success;  but  the  Romans  do  not  appear 
to  have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  conquer  the  country; 
for  if  they  had  got  it,  they  would  have  gained  nothing  but  a 
wilderness :  the  main  cause  of  their  not  permanently  occupying 
the  country  seems  to  have  been  that  they  would  not,  their 
only  object  being  to  protect  ihe  frontier  of  the  empire.  We 
may  thank  Heaven  that  they  gave  up  the  conquest,  and  that 
Tiberius,  probably  fix>m  his  jealousy  of  Germanicus,  called 
him  back  after  his  last  brilliant  feats.  The  Germans  on  the 
Weser  had  suffered  a  great  defeat,  but  A.  Caecina's  forces  were 
nearly  destroyed.  The  manner  in  which  the  Germans  conduc- 
ted the  war  shews  that  the  notions  which  some  persons  have 
of  them  are  of  the  most  perverse  kind:  they  must  have  been 
sufficiently  civilised  to  know  how  to  form  large  armies,  and 
to  keep  them  together  ready  to  fight,  when  an  opportunity 
offered  itself  or  necessity  required  it. 
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But  Tiberius  did  eveiything  to  maintain  peace;  for  lie  had  a 
great  dislike  to  giving  his  generals  opportunities  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves,  and  he  therefore  gladlj  connived  even  at  any 
blunder  they  might  make:  he  even  shut  his  eyes  to  the  afiront 
offered  to  him  in  Armenia  and  Parthia,  when  the  king  whom 
he  had  given  to  the  Parthians  was  expelled.  Hence  the  history 
of  his  reign  after  the  Grerman  wars  becomes  more  and  more 
confined  to  the  interior  and  to  his  fanxily.  He  had  an  only 
son,  Drusus,  by  his  first  wife  Agrippina;  and  Grermanicus,  the 
son  of  his  brother  Drusus,  was  adopted  by  him.  Drusus  must 
have  been  a  young  man  deserving  of  praise;  but  Germanicus 
was  the  adored  darling  of  the  Roman  people,  and  with  justice: 
he  was  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  fiither,  the  hero  of  the 
German  wars.  If  it  is  true  that  Drusus  longed  to  see  Augustus 
restore  the  republic,  it  shews  a  great  and  noble  soul,  although 
the  scheme  itself  was  very  fantastic.  The  republic  could  not 
have  existed  for  a  single  year  without  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  constitution — a  just  punishment  for  the  prodigious  con- 
quests it  had  made,  and  for  the  sins  it  had  committed  against 
the  world.  Germanicus  had  declined  the  sovereignty,  which 
his  legions  had  offered  to  him  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  and 
he  remained  &ithful  to  his  adopted  father,  although  he  certainly 
could  not  love  him.  Tiberius,  however,  had  no  faith  in  virtue, 
because  he  himself  was  destitute  of  it;  he  therefore  mistrusted 
Germanicus,  and  removed  him  from  his  victorious  legions. 
His  mistrust  was  increased  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Germanicus  was  received  in  his  triumph  by  all  classes  at  Rome. 
Tiberius,  who  was  conscious  of  his  own  vices  and  his  tyranny, 
although  he  concealed  them  from  the  world,  could  not  look 
otherwise  than  with  hatred  upon  a  noble  character  like  that  of 
Germanicus :  he  dreaded  the  contrast  between  himself  and  the 
pure  virtue  of  the  other.  It  may,  however,  have  been  as  much 
anxiety  for  the  good  of  his  son,  as  the  torment  arising  from 
this  consciousness  of  moral  inferiority  to  Germanicus,  which 
induced  Tiberius  to  confer  upon  the  latter  the  commission 
which  Agrippa  had  once  held,  to  undertake  the  administration 
of  the  res  Orientis,  to  superintend  the  eastern  frontiers  and 
provinces.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  received  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  at  Rome;  but  he  died  very  soon  afterwards, 
whether  by  a  natural  death  or  by  poison,  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  ancients  themselves  are  not  agreed.     I  am,  however, 
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inclined  to  believe,  that  his  death  was  a  natural  one;  for  the 
statements  brought  forward  against  Piso  refer  to  sorcery  rather 
than  to  poison;  of  the  former  there  seem  to  have  been  proofi, 
and  superstition  was  then  very  prevalent^,  and  a  person  who 
could  resort  to  sorcery,  would  not  be  likely  to  attempt  poison. 
Lichtenberg  says  somewhere,  "  When  people  cease  to  believe 
in  God,  they  believe  in  ghosts."  It  is  not  indeed  inoredible 
that  Piso  may  have  attempted  to  murder  Germanicus;  but  his 
conduct  towards  him  under  a  prince  like  Tiberius  is  to  me 
unaccountable  and  a  perfect  mystery.  He  was  insolent  indeed 
towards  Germanicus,  and  must  have  believed  that  such  be- 
haviour would  please  Tiberius;  but  how  cotdd  he  mistake  the 
character  of  Tiberius  so  much  as  not  to  see  that  Tiberius  would 
sacrifice  him,  if  the  matter  should  ever  come  to  be  discussed? 
Even  if  the  emperor  had  in  his  heart  approved  of  the  crime, 
yet  he  would  have  been  obliged  publicly  to  punish  the  criminal. 
In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  these  occurrences  were  already  too 
remote,  the  most  different  reports  were  current  about  them, 
and  the  historian  does  not  express  himself  decisively  upon  the 
point.*  The  crime  of  poisoning  Germanicus  might  have  been 
overlooked  by  Tiberius,  but  Piso's  insidting  and  publicly 
reviling  that  prince  was  of  itself  a  violation  of  the  majestas^  as 
Germanicus  was  the  adopted  son  of  Tiberius.  But  the  most 
surprising  thing  was  yet  to  come.  When  Germanicus  was 
sent  as  Piso's  successor,  Piso,  instead  of  at  once  giving  up  to 
him  his  province  of  Syria,  refused  to  quit  it,  opposed  the  com- 
mands of  Tiberius,  and  collected  troops  with  the  intention  of 
marching  to  Rome.     This  is  to  me  the  most  mysterious  pheno- 

*  See  TacicQfl»  AnnaL  il  69,  foil.;  Dion  Cassias,  Ivü.  18;  Saeton.  Calig.  1,  foil. 

*  In  the  courae  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  meet  with  two  similar  cases  of 
suspected  poison  in  the  royal  family  of  France.  If  we  read  the  descriptions  of 
the  corpses,  the  crime  seems  very  probable;  bnt  other  circnmstances  are  against 
it,  and  the  truth  has  never  been  ascertained  to  this  day.  The  one  caae  is  that 
of  the  Duke  of  (Means,  who  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  in&ipable  of  such 
a  crime,  because,  with  all  his  vices,  he  possessed  a  certain  frankness  and  straight- 
forwardness; but  I  cannot  say  this  of  the  detestable  persons  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  The  second  case  is  that  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  who  was  charged 
with  having  poisoned  the  Dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XY.  The  prince  was  a 
very  pious  and  devout  person:  Choiseul,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  frivolous 
freethinker,  and  knew  that  he  was  hated  by  the  Dauphin.  It  is  therefore  said 
that  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  prince,  that  he  might  not  prevent  the  abolition 
of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  that  after  the  demise  of  Louis  XY.  Choisenl 
might  be  sure  of  his  post.— N. 
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menon  in  all  Boman  historj,  and  is  one  of  the  instances  in 
which  B&cxet  intrigues,  and  the  obscurity  which  hangs  orer  the 
ocGUirences  of  a  reigning  fiunily,  defy  all  attempts  at  clearing 
them  up.  Piso  and  his  wife  Mimatia  Plancina,  a  daughter  of 
the  orator  Munatius  Pkncus,  were  condemned,  but  they 
carried  their  secret  with  them  to  the  grare.  There  were  sus- 
picions that  Livia  herself  had  given  Piso  secret  instructions  to 
poison  Germanicus,  as  she  had  little  to  fear  from  the  anger  of 
Tiberius,  and  was  wicked  enough  not  to  spare  even  her  own 
grandson;  but  this  was  probably  no  more  than  a  conjecture. 

The  death  of  Piso  was  soon  followed  by  the  prosecutions 
for  the  crimen  majeitatitj  that  is,  quite  indefinable  accusations 
against  which  no  one  could  protect  himself.  Charges  of  this 
kind  had  occurred  very  seldom  during  the  time  of  the  republic; 
but  even  then  had  the  most  different  meanings,  and  were 
properiy  speaking  applicable  to  every  thing.  The  prosecution 
was  mostly  directed  against  persons  who,  by  their  personal 
&ult,  had  brought  misfortunes  upon  the  state.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  any  offence  against  the  person  of  the  Imperator 
had  by  some  law  with  which  we  are  not  further  acquainted, 
been  made  a  crimen  majeetatis^  as  though  it  had  been  committed 
against  the  republic  itself.  This  crimen  in  its  undefined 
character  was  a  fearful  thiog;  for  hundreds  of  offences  might 
be  made  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the  law  concerning  it. 
All  these  deplorable  cases  were  tried  by  the  senate,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  condemning  machine  set  in  motion  by  the 
tyrant,  just  like  the  national  convention  under  Kobespierre. 
Many  things  were  treated  as  a  crimen  majeeiatiSj  which  had 
in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Persons  who  dishonoured 
members  of  the  emperor's  fitmily,  for  example,  or  those  who 
committed  adultery  with  the  imperial  princesses,  were  guilty 
of  the  crimen  majestatis.  In  the  early  part  of  Tiberius'  reign, 
these  prosecutions  occurred  very  rarely;  but  there  gradually 
arose  a  numerous  class  of  denouncers  {delaiores)^  who  made  it 
their  business  to  bring  to  trial  any  one  whom  the  emperor 
disliked.  Tiberius  himself  acted  ihe  part  of  a  neutral  person 
in  these  proceedings;  but  the  senate  got  by  degrees  into  the 
fearful  habit  of  condemning  every  one  that  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  of  looking  to  nothing  but  the  pleasure  of  the 
emperor.  Such  things,  as  I  said  before,  did  not  often  happen 
during  the  first  nine  years  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  the. 
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monarchy  was  then  in  a  tolerably  happy  condition.  Tiberius 
lived  very  retired,  but  with  becoming  dignity  and  moderation, 
and  took  great  pains  about  the  manner  in  which  he  appeared 
before  the  public.  He  treated  the  eminent  men  of  the  nation 
with  distinction,  and  maintained  a  strict  economy  in  the 
fmances.  Augustus,  who  had  not  been  very  economical,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  reign  was  even  in  financial  difficulties,  had 
made  the  accounts  of  the  treasury  known  to  the  public,  but 
Tiberius,  who  amassed  enormous  treasures,  kept  the  accounts 
secret.  The  indirect  taxes  in  Italy  were  increased  and  some 
new  ones  were  imposed. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  as  long  as  the  aged  Livia  was 
alive;  but  even  then  fiur-sighted  men  were  not  without  their 
apprehensions  as  to  what  would  happen  after  her  death,  for, 
while  Tiberius  treated  graciously  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  he  was  open  to  nobody.  He  feared  his  mother 
to  the  very  end  of  her  life;  but  his  attachment  to  her  had 
ceased  long  before.  She  was  a  wicked  and  terrible  woman, 
but  still  the  great  length  of  her  life  was  fortunate  for  Rome, 
at  least  for  those  who  had  forgotten  the  old  times.  After  her 
death,  there  was  no  one  whom  Tiberius  had  to  fear,  and  he 
acted  as  he  pleased.  His  virtues,  which  had  been  developed 
by  his  former  activity,  and  had  been  kept  somewhat  alive  by 
the  authority  of  others  whom  he  was  obliged  to  please,  and  to 
whom  he  had  to  render  an  account  of  his  actions,  now  became 
completely  extinct.  His  dark  and  tyrannical  nature  got  the 
upper  hand :  the  hateful  side  of  his  character  became  daily 
more  developed,  and  his  only  enjoyment  was  the  indulgence 
of  his  detestable  lust.  An  aged  man  who  is  in  this  condition 
sinks  irrevocably  into  the  basest  and  most  abject  state.  Napo- 
leon is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  deputation  of  the  Institute, 
that  Tiberius  was  treated  very  imfiiirly,  and  that  Tacitus  had 
not  done  justice  to  him.  Napoleon  was  very  far  from  being  a 
man  of  learning:  his  knowledge  was  of  an  extremely  desultory 
kind;  but  I  am  nevertheless  convinced  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  military  history  of  Rome.  He  must  have 
said,  or  meant  to  say,  *'  If  persons  form  their  notion  of  Tiberius 
from  Tacitus  alone,  and  regard  him  as  a  mere  abject  and 
contemptible  sensualist,  or  as  a  tiger  of  cruelty,  they  have  not 
got  the  right  picture  of  him;  for  up  to  his  fiftieth  year,  he  was 
a  great  general  and  statesman."     He  possessed  all  the  vices 
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which  the  ancients  called  subdola;  they  had  till  then  been  con- 
cealed, bnt  now  became  manifest.  So  long  as  circumstances  re- 
quired the  exercise  of  his  higher  and  better  faculties,  he  acted 
well,  and  appeared  in  a  totally  different  character  from  that 
which  he  afterwards  displayed. 

His  only  friend  was  Aelius  Sejanus,  a  man  of  equestrian 
rank,  and  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Yulsinii,  of  the  name  of 
Seius  Strabo.  His  character  bore  the  greatest  resemblance 
to  that  of  his  sovereign,  who  raised  him  to  the  office  of  prae- 
fectus  praetorio.  He  must  not,  however,  be  looked  upon 
merely  with  contempt;  for  Tacitus^  characterises  him  as  an 
excellent  officer,  and  a  man  of  great  personal  courage  and 
power  of  will,  but  without  any  moral  feeling  or  principle,  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  been  the  friend  of  Tiberius.  It 
was  with  him  alone  that  Tiberius  felt  at  his  ease ;  he  alone 
knew  how  to  make  his  master  comfortable,  and  to  convince 
him  that  he  could  follow  his  own  inclinations  with  more 
impunity  than  he  imagined.  Scjanus  was  thus  a  very  con- 
venient person  for  Tiberius,  and  satisfied  him  by  securing  him 
against  those  whom  he  dreaded  most,  namely  the  members  of 
his  own  &mily,  and  the  few  remaining  nobles.  Sejanus  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  persuaded 
Tiberius  to  concentrate  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
in  the  castrum  praetorianum,  which  formed  as  it  were  the  citadel 
outside  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
present  city.  The  consequences  of  this  measure  render  it  one 
of  the  most  important  events  in  Boman  history;  for  the  prae- 
torians now  became  the  real  sovereigns,  and  occupied  a  position 
similar  to  that  which  the  Janissaries  obtained  in  Algeria:  they 
determined  the  &te  of  the  empire  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian; 
Borne  thereby  became  a  military  republic,  which  was  usually 
dormant,  except  when  the  succession  had  to  be  determined 
upon.  Sejanus  contrived  to  win  the  heart  of  Tiberius  by 
raising  his  distrust  of  his  own  family  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
he  himself  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  the  succession  as  imperator. 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  was  still  alive,  and  had  children; 
three  sons  of  Germanicus,  and  Claudius,  the  brother  of  Ger- 
manicus,  were  likewise  still  living;  but  the  plan  of  Sejanus 
was  to  get  rid  of  them  all.  With  this  view  he  seduced  Livia 
or  Livüla,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  and  a  daughter  of  the  elder 
*  Annal  ir.  1. 
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Drosus;  and  with  her  assistance  poisoned  her  husband.  The 
sons  of  Germanicns,  mth  the  exception  of  Gains,  who  was 
yet  a  child,  were  likewise  despatched  in  a  cruel  manner«  The 
influence  of  Sejanus  over  Tiberius  increased  every  day,  and  he 
contrived  to  inspire  his  imperial  friend  with  sufficient  con- 
fidence to  go  to  the  island  of  Capreae.  While  Tiberius  was 
there  indulging  in  his  lusts,  Sejanus  remained  at  Borne  and 
governed  as  his  vicegerent.  The  city  saw  the  emperor  only 
firom  time  to  time.  Prosecutions  were  now  instituted  against 
all  persons  of  any  consequence  at  £ome;  the  time  when 
Tiberius  left  the  capital  is  the  beginning  of  the  fearful  annals 
of  his  reign,  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  held  up  to  mankind 
as  the  very  pattern  of  a  tyrant.  The  lists  of  persons  con- 
demned to  death  contained  all  men  of  any  importance,  though 
all  were  not  equally  respectable.  Much  of  the  iniquity  now 
perpetrated  must  be  ascribed  to  Tiberius  himself,  but  much 
also  to  Sejanus:  the  banishment  of  Agrippina  was  his  work, 
but  her  last  tortures  and  death  belong  to  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  fall  of  Sejanus.  His  tjrrannical  proceedings  continued 
for  a  niunber  of  years,  until  at  length  he  himself  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  Tiberius,  and  that  not  without  good  reasons:  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sejanus,  to  say  the  least,  was  only 
waiting  for  the  death  of  his  master,  in  order  to  raise  himself 
to  the  throne  with  the  help  of  the  praetorians.  Tiberius 
had  conferred  upon  him  such  extraordinary  favours  and  dis- 
tinctions, that  the  same  homage  was  paid  to  him  as  to  the 
emperor  himself 

But  it  now  happened  that  a  man  still  more  abject  than 
Sejanus  found  his  way  to  the  heart  of  Tiberius.  Virtue  and 
intellect  could  not  have  shaken  Sejanus,  but  a  man  worse  even 
than  he,  succeeded;  this  was  Macro,  who  had  none  of  the 
great  qualities  of  Sejanus,  but  only  analogous  vices:  he  it  was 
who  brought  about  the  down&ll  of  Sejanus.  Tiberius  pre- 
tended to  apprehend  a  conspiracy,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  wished  to  return  to  Bome.  He  arrived,  however,  only  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  convoked  a  meeting  of  the 
senate,  and  gave  orders  to  arrest  Sejanus.  The  plan  was 
arranged  with  great  cunning.  The  letter  in  which  he  sent 
this  command  to  the  senate  was  a  verbosa  et  ffrandia  epiatola; 
while  hearing  it  read  the  senators  were  prepared  for  something 
extraordinary,  there  being  in  it  some  hits  at  Sejanus.    It  con- 
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claded  with  the  command  to  arrest  him.  Macro  had  been  made 
praefeehu  viffHum^  who  were  the  gens-d'armes  of  the  citj,  and 
had  snrroonded  the  aenate-hoiise  with  his  troops.  Sejaaus  was 
seized;  and  the  senators,  who  had  that  same  morning  cringed 
before  him,  now  rose,  loudlj  dedaring  him  guilty  of  the 
crimen  majesiaiiSf  and  insisted  upon  his  immediate  execution, 
fearing  lest  his  praetorian  cohorts  should  hear  of  what  was 
going  on.  He  wasimmediately  strangled,  and  no  one  thought  of 
avenging  him.  Tiberius'  thirst  for  blood  now  satiated  itself 
in  the  persecution  of  the  followers  and  friends  of  Sejanus; 
but  others  too  were  persecuted.  The  butchery  at  Bome  even 
increased;  and  those  who  had  formerly  been  persecuted  for 
being  honest  men  were  less  safe  afler  the  fall  of  Sejanus  than 
before.  Macro  ruled  just  as  tyrannically,  exercised  the  same  in- 
fluence over  the  disgusting  old  man,  and  was  just  as  fitithless  to 
him  as  his  predecessor  had  been.  Gains  Caesar,  the  son  of  Ger- 
manicus,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Caligula,  formed 
with  Macro  a  connexion  of  the  basest  kind,  and  promised  him 
the  high  post  oipraefectus  praetorioj  if  he  would  assist  him  in 
getting  rid  of  the  aged  monarch.  Tiberius  was  at  the  time 
severely  ill  at  a  villa  near  cape  Misenum.  He  fell  into  a  state 
of  lethargy,  and  everybody  believed  him  to  be  dead.  He  came 
to  life  again  however;  on  which  he  was  suffocated,  or  at  least 
his  death  was  accelerated  in  some  way,  for  our  accounts  differ 
on  this  point.  Thus  Tiberius  died  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  his  reign,  aj>.  37,  at  the  age  of  78. 


LECTURE  CXIII. 

Germanigtjs  and  Agrippina  had  lefl  behind  them  six  children, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Two  of  their  sons,  had  been 
murdered  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  Cains,  the  youngest,  who  is 
known  by  his  surname,  Caligula,  was  the  only  survivor.  He 
was  not  bom  at  Treves  or  anywhere  in  our  neighbourhood; 
Suetonius  has  satisfactorily  proved  from  public  documents  that 
he  was  bom  at  Antium^;  but  he  was  sent  into  the  camp  of  his 

<  Saeton.  Calig.  S. 
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father,  whence  the  history  of  his  childhood  is  connected  with 
the  countries  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  After  the  death  of 
his  fether  he  lived  under  the  control  of  his  adoptive  grand- 
&ther  Tiberius,  who  still  preserved  his  intellect  in  the  midst  of 
his  vices,  and  recognised  in  Caius  at  an  early  age  the  monster 
he  really  was.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  said  in  his  excuse, 
it  is  this :  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  his  life  was 
threatened  from  his  childhood,  and  it  may  be  that  constant 
fear  and  anxiety  made  him  mad.  This  madness,  however,  was 
manifested  in  so  malignant  and  execrable  a  manner,  that  the 
in&my  of  his  nature  cannot  be  doubted.  In  the  lifetime  of 
Tiberius,  Caligula  maintained  himself  by  the  greatest  servility 
towards  the  emperor  and  every  one  else  who  was  in  possession 
of  power  and  influence;  this  was,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
most  prudent  conduct  he  could  pursue,  and  he  managed  things 
skilfully.  Afterwards  he  formed  a  close  alliance  with  Macro, 
and  in  conjunction  with  him ,  got  rid  of  the  aged  Tiberius.  Until 
then  the  public  had  seen  little  of  him.  He  was  a  handsome  young 
man,  resembling  his  &ther,  and  in  the  bloom  of  life,  for  he  was 
now  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  His  beauty  may  still  be  seen 
in  his  statutes.  The  resemblance  of  his  features  to  those  of 
his  father,  and  the  recollection  of  the  noble  character  of  the 
latter,  procured  him  ^n  enthusiastic  welcome  on  his  accession. 
His  surname,  Caligula,  is  one  which  I  use  as  repugnantly  as 
that  of  Caracalla;  for  no  ancient  writer,  at  least  no  contempo- 
rary, applied  the  name  of  Caracalla  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Bassianus,  the  son  of  L.  Septimius  Severus.  It  is,  like  Caligula, 
a  vulgar  name.  Caius  Caesar  was  called  Caligula  in  his  youth 
by  the  soldiers;  but  the  name  is  unworthy  to  be  used  in 
history. 

Those  who  had  come  in  close  contact  with  him,  at  the  court 
of  Tiberius,  had  discovered  in  him  a  monstrous  wickedness  and 
dissimulation;  but  their  number  was  very  small;  and  his  first 
actions  after  his  accession  were  of  such  a  kind,  that  the  public 
was  led  to  expect  much  good  of  him,  so  that  the  joyfulness  at 
Rome  and  throughout  the  empire  was  really  tumultuous.  How 
long  this  lasted,  is  unknown.  Suetonius  is  very  minute  in  his 
account  of  Caligula,  but  he  is  an  unantique  writer,  and  delights 
in  anecdotes  and  details;  he  has  neither  a  general  survey  of  his 
subject,  nor  the  power  of  drawing  up  or  following  a  definite 
plan.     Hence  his  biographies  are  irregular  and  diffuse,  and 
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contain  frequent  repetitions.  But  although  he  is  a  bad  writer, 
he  is  a  man  of  sense,  who  one  can  see  wrote  at  a  time  when 
the  classical  form  of  written  compositions  was  neglected  or  im- 
known.  But  I  will  not  saj  more:  suffice  it  to  state,  that 
Caligula  was  a  real  madman,  and  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
human  wickedness  cannot  account  for  the  acts  which  he  com* 
mitted ;  what  Goethe's  Faust  says  of  Mephistopheles — 

Tfaoa  naftare's  mockoy,  bom  of  filth  and  fire ! 
ma  J  justly  be  applied  to  the  character  of  Caligula.'  No  one 
can  take  any  pleasure  in  giving  a  detailed  description  of  his 
actions.  Some  of  my  friends  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Juvenal  was  an  obscene  man,  on  account  of  what  he  relates  in 
his  satires;  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  that  he  was  only 
indelicate:  he  is  indignant  at  what  he  relates,  and  does  not 
take  pleasure  in  it.  Suetonius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  un- 
doubtedly infected  with  the  vicious  character  of  his  age;  for  he 
evidently  likes  to  dwell  upon  it.  He  is  himself  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  wickedness  of  Caligula  was  the  manifestation  of  a 
diabolical  nature,  or  merely  the  result  of  his  madness;  but  he 
mentions  one  circumstance  which  is  decisive,  viz.,  that  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  sleep  at  night.^  Christian  YII.  of  Denmark 
had  the  same  restlessness:  he  was  often  seen  during  the  night 
standing  at  the  windows  of  his  palace^ without  any  covering, 
and  was  always  wandering  about.  Sleep  is  intended  much  more 
to  preserve  the  elasticity  of  the  mind,  and  to  be  a  balm  for  the 
reason  of  man,  than  to  be  a  means  of  strengtheniDg  the  body. 
Now  imagine  Caligula  living  in  circumstances,  none  of  which 
were  adapted  to  exercise  any  beneficial  influence  upon  his  mind ; 
if  he  had  been  a  Christian,  religion  would  have  afforded  some 
means  for  making  an  impression  upon  him;  but  there  was 
nothing  at  Borne  that  could  check  his  madness. 

Bome  was  imder  the  most  complete  military  despotism.  The 
soldiers  were  munificently  rewarded ;  and  if  the  senate  or  the 
people  had  risen  against  the  tyrant,  they  would  have  been 

*  About  twenty  years  ago  there  died  a  prince,  Christian  VIL  of  Denmark,  in 
whose  name  the  Government  was  well  conducted  for  a  number  of  years,  so  that 
his  madness  could  do  no  harm.  That  prince  had  no  opportonity  of  shewing  his 
real  character,  which  was  the  same  combination  of  obscenity  and  cruelty  as  that 
of  Caligula;  and  if  he  had  lived  in  different  circumstances,  he  would  have  acted 
like  him.  Such  men  are  occasionally  met  with  among  the  eastern  princes,  as 
among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  but  especially  among  the  Tartars. — N. 
*  Sueton.  Calig.  50. 
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flacrifioed  bj  tlie  praetorians.  The  &te  of  Borne  was  like  tliat 
of  a  place  taken  by  barbaious  and  merciless  Turks,  and  the 
condition  of  the  empire  was  no  better.  Tiberius  had  left  a 
treasury  which  contained  nearly  twenty  millions  sterling,  if  the 
calculation  is  right.  This  sum  was  squandered  away  by  Caligula 
during  the  first  years  of  his  reign  in  the  most  senseless  manner ; 
and  the  fresh  sums  which  were  raised  by  confiscations  were 
lavished  in  the  same  way. 

With  the  Germans,  a  peace  had  been  concluded  after  the  wars 
of  Germanicus,  and  it  had  now  lasted  for  about  twenty  years; 
but  its  terms  are  not  known.  Caligula,  howerer,  could  not  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  undertaking  a  campaign  ostensibly 
against  the  Grermans;  but  he  conducted  it  like  a  fool.  This 
was,  however,  the  least  important  among  his  senseless  under- 
takings: a  more  gigantic  one  was  the  causeway  or  bridge  which 
he  caused  to  be  made  across  the  straits  between  Baiae  and 
Puteoli.  Traces  of  this  useless  and  absurd  structure  are  stall 
visible  in  the  harbour  near  Puzzuoli.  His  madness  in  ordering 
himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  the  like,  are  well 
known. 

After  the  empire  had  thus  existed  in  despair  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  a  conspiracy  broke  out  among  the  officers  of  the 
praetorians,  some  of  whom  were  obliged  to  be  always  about 
the  emperor's  person,  and  whom  he  insulted  and  ill-used. 
Their  plan  succeeded,  and  Caligula  was  murdered.  This  event 
excited  great  joy  among  the  senators  and  people;  and  the 
fentastic  hope  of  restoring  the  republic  now  revived.  The 
consuls,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Caligula,  were  especially 
enthusiastic.  They  convoked  the  senate  in  the  Capitol;  and  it 
was  really  believed  that  the  republic  might  be  restored.  The 
senate  quickly  passed  a  sentence  of  disgrace  upon  Caligula;  and 
during  the  first  hours  after  his  death  the  restoration  of  the 
republic  was  discussed  with  great  joy.  But  difficulties  soon 
appeared,  and  were  followed  by  the  conviction  that  the  senate 
reckoned  without  their  host,  and  that  the  praetorians  had  all 
the  power  in  their  hands:  now  the  praetorians  insisted  upon 
being  governed  by  a  monarch. 

During  the  tumidt  Claudius  had  concealed  himself  for  fear 
of  being  murdered  by  the  soldiers;  but  he  was  dragged  forth 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  led  to  the  camp.  He  spent  the  night 
in  the  anguish  of  death ;  but  the  praetorians  took  their  oath  of 
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allegiance  to  him,  and  Tegularlj  proclaimed  kim  emperor, 
although  the  cohartes  vrbanae^  which  were  alwajB  hostile 
towards  the  praetorians,  had  declared  in  &Your  of  the  republic; 
but  they  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  praetorians. 
The  issue  of  the  contest  was  so  doubtful,  that  people  were  glad 
on  the  following  daj  to  recognise  Claudius  as  emperor. 

Claudius  was  an  uncle  of  Caligula  and  a  brother  of  Ger- 
manicus.  It  was  almost  a  miracle  that  his  life  had  been  saved. 
He  had  never  been  adopted  by  Tiberius,  though  otherwise  a 
succeeding  emperor  was,  by  a  fiction,  made  the  son  of  his 
predecessor;  but  things  had  already  come  to  such  a  point,  that 
this  preliminary  step  was  no  longer  considered  necessary  to 
establish  a  man's  claims  to  the  sovereignty.  Claudius  was  now 
in  his  fiftieth  year.  Of  Caligula  we  cannot  speak  otherwise 
than  as  of  a  monster;  but  Claudius  deserves  our  deepest  pity, 
although  he  did  evil  things,  which  shew  that  there  was  some 
bad  element  in  his  nature.  But  if  we  examine  the  history  of 
his  life,  we  shall  find  that  his  bad  qualities  were  mainly  the 
result  of  his  misfortunes. 

Hia  mother  Antonia,  a  daughter  of  the  triumvir,  M.  Antony, 
called  him  npartentum  Aommw^,  and  he  was  really  an  ariKecroVj 
for  there  was  something  wanting  in  him,  without  which  the 
human  mind  is  not  complete,  although  he  was  not  devoid  of 
talent.  He  is  one  of  those  phenomena  in  history  which  we 
may  call  psychological  pecidiarities.  He  had  a  great  desire  to 
acquire  knowledge,  was  very  industrious,  of  a  retentive  memory, 
and  fond  of  science  and  literature;  but  he  was  deficient  in 
judgment  and  reflection.  He  often  said  and  did  things  which 
were  really  stupid;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  covered  with  a 
thick  crust,  through  which  his  better  nature  burst  forth  only 
occaaonally.  Suetonius'  life  of  Claudius  is  very  instructive. 
In  describing  his  character,  Suetonius  uses  two  Gbreek  words, 
which  shew  what  nice  observers  of  character  the  Greeks  were. 
He  says^  that  people  were  astonished  at  his  fierempva  and 
äßke^la^  referring  to  his  want  of  tact  and  his  thoughtlessness, 
which  made  him  say  things  that  were  inappropriate,  or  the 
very  reverse  of  what  he  ought  to  have  said.  In  his  early  life, 
he  had  been  ill-treated  by  his  whole  fitmily,  for  his  brother 
and  sister  were  persons  of  great  qualities,  and  possessed  all  the 
love  and  affection  of  the  fiunily,  whereas  every  one  was  ashamed 
«  Sueton.  Claud,  8.  '  Chud,  39. 
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of  Claudius.     The  aged  Augustus,  who  was  very  sensitive  in 
regard  to  such  things,  woidd  not  allow  him  to  appear  hefore 
the  public  at  all^,   and  his  grandmother,  Livia,  in  particular 
treated  him  very  roughly  and  cruelly.      The  unhappy  young 
man  felt  the  contempt  with  which  he  was  treated  very  keenly; 
and  I  am  convinced  that,  if  he  had  been  brought  up  as   a 
private  man,  and  treated  with  love,  the  evil  part  of  his  nature 
would  never  have  been  developed,  and  that  he  himself  would 
have  become  an  industrious  and  good-natured  though  weak- 
minded  man^  whom  no  one  could  have  regarded  as  vicious. 
Among  his  bad    features    I   must  mention   his   very  great 
cowardice,  the  result  of  the  contempt  in  which  he  was  held. 
He  withdrew  from  everything,  or  whenever  he  attempted  to 
come  forward,  his  timidity  overcame  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  retire.     He  sought  and  found  full   consolation  in  literary 
pursuits.     It  is  my  sorrowful  duty  thus  to  speak  of  this  un- 
happy man,  who  is  frequently,  but  unjustly,  condemned  as 
severely  as  other  tyrants.     Livy,  the  historian,  of  whose  bene- 
volent heart  we  can  judge  from  his  work,  pitied  Claudius,  and 
endeavoured  to    encourage  him  in  his  literary  pursuits,  for 
Claudius  was  fond  of  history,  and  Livy  cheered  him  on  in  his 
study    of  it.^      As  he  possessed  great    knowledge,  Claudius 
considered  that  he  was  called  upon  to  write  the  history  of  the 
civil  wars,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  he  wrote  it 
in   so  honest  a  manner,  that  his  family   was  quite   enraged 
at  him.      He  afterwards    wrote    memoirs  of  the    reign    of 
Augustus,  which  his  family  allowed  to  pass,  though  they  only 
despised  them.     He  was  thoroughly  honest;  but  his  want  of 
judgment  continually  led  him  to  do  silly  acts.     In  this  man- 
ner he  passed  his  life  in  great  obscurity.     Augustus  refiised  to 
assign  him  any  post  on.  account  of  his  dreadfrd  awkwardness. 
Tiberius  allowed  him  to  live,  because   he;  thought  him   too 
insignificant  a  person,  and  even  gave  him  the  consulship.     In 
his  several  marriages,  too,  Claudius  was  unhappy;®  misfortune 
pursued  him  in  all  he  undertook.     He  was  of  an  affectionate 
disposition,  and  had  a  tender  attachment  to  the  women   who 
disgraced  and  betrayed  him. 

•  Sueton.  Oaud.  3,  foil.  '  Sueton.  Claud,  41. 

"  The  conduct  of  females  at  that  time  was  of  the  most  dissolute  kind. 
Augustus  had  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  counteract  their  immorality,  and  even 
the  licentious  Tiberius  had  been  zealous  in  opposing  it.  It  was  so  bad  that  we 
can  now  scarcely  form  a  notion  of  it— N. 
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In  this  maimer  Claudius  reached  his  fiftieth  year^  when 
Galigala  ims  murdered,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  throne.     His 
conduct  as  emperor  was  at  first  rational  and  good :  the  childish 
scheme  of  restoring  the  republic  was  not  avenged  upon  those 
who  had  entertained  it,  and  he  ordered  a    general  abolitio 
faetorum  dictorumque  to  be  proclaimed.^     Only  a  few  of  the 
murderers  of  Caligula  were  put  to  death, — ^a  measure  which 
we  cannot  approve  of,  as  those  men  had  deserved  well  of  the 
Soman  world;  but  it  was  a  sacrifice  which  had  to  be  made  to 
the  soldiers.    Claudius  is  the  first  emperor  who,  on  his  accession, 
gave  donations  to  the  soldiers,  or  at  least  to  the  praetorians. 
Even  Caligula  had  undertaken  the  government  without  repeat- 
ing the  £arce  which  Tiberius  had  acted,  nor  did  Claudius 
imitate  it.     He  reigned  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  firom  A.i>.  41 
to  54 ;  and  during  the  first  period  of  his  government,  which 
formed  a  refreshing  contrast  to  that  of  Caligula,  he  made  many 
good  and  useful  regulations;  if  he  had  found  an  honest  friend,    « 
in  whom  he  could  have  trusted,  his  reign  might  have  been 
happy  and  praiseworthy.    But  this  was  unfortunately  not  the 
case.     He  had  always  been  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
palatium ;  he  had  lived  with  his  wives  only,  and  had  tried  to 
please  them  alone;  besides  them  he  had  had  no  social  inter- 
course, except  with  his  slaves  and    fireedmen,  as  the  nobles 
despised   him.      But   the  unhappy  prince,  with  his   strong 
natural  desire  to  open  his  heart  to  others,  had  no  real  friend. 
Had  he  not  come  to  the   throne,  he   would  have  remained 
harmless;  but  when  he  ascended  it,  he  was  surroimded  by  his 
fireedmen,  who  acted  the  part  of  friends,  just  as  at  present  the 
barber  of  Doi^  Miguel  is  his  confidant  although  in  his  case 
there  is  nothing  to  excuse  such  a  connexion.     Claudius  him- 
self was  a  better  man,  and  had  a  more  cultivated  mind  than 
Don  Miguel.    Many  among  his  freedmen  may  not  have  been 
altogether  contemptible  persons;  for  Greek  slaves  were  often 
very  well  educated  in  the  houses  of  the  Romans,  when  they 
had  talent;  and  they  were    often  extremely  well   informed. 
Poly  bus  or  Polybius  was  probably  a  man  of  good  education, 
although  he  may  have  been  very  bad  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
for  Seneca  condescended  to  dedicate  one  of  his  works  to  him.^® 

»  Sueton.  C/aifi  11. 

»•  The  CoMolatioad  Polybium,    Compare  Seneca,  De  morte  Drusijin  fin.; 
Saetoou  Claud.  2^ 
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But  Pallas  and  'Sniämas^  with  wKcna  Claudiiis  mm  peiiiapa 
ocmnected  before  he  aaoended  the  thnme,  were  mea  of  a 
diflfexent  cast;  thej  were  dowmight  wicked,  and  in  their 
inmtiable  aTarice  thej  plundered  the  empire. 

Through  the  influence  of  these  persons  and  his  wife  Agrip- 
pina"^  the  daughter  of  his  brother,  he  was  induced  to  adopt 
Domitius  Xero,  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  former  husband, 
although  Gaudius  himself  had  a  son  Briiannicus,  who  might 
have  become  his  successor«  It  was  the  influence  of  the  same 
persons  also  that  made  his  reign  so  disgraceful  and  unhappy. 
If  we  compare  the  number  of  innocent  persons  who  fell  as  vio- 
tims  in  this  reign  with  the  number  executed  under  other  rulers^ 
it  is  not  large  indeed;  but  still,  viewed  absolutely ,  it  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  reign  of  Claudius  was  unhappy  for  Borne; 
for  whenever  Narcissus  demanded  a  victim,  Claudius  was  his 
ready  tool,  whence  his  life  was  an  uninterrupted  series  of  acts 
of  degradation.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  works  were  ex* 
ecuted  in  his  reign,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  better 
age.  I  need  only  mention  the  great  aqueduct,  the  aqua  Clou- 
Jia^  the  finest  of  all,  which  supplied  Bome  with  water  through* 
out  the  middle  ages,  and  was  built  in  the  grand  antique  style. 
During  the  restoration  of  Bome  in  the  15  th  century,  this  aque- 
duct may  have  been  restored.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
two  largest  arches  known  under  the  name  of  Porta  maggiore, 
are  his  work.  Another  gigantic  structure,  which  Augustus  had 
thought  impracticable^  was  the  emissary  or  canal  which  carried 
the  water  of  lake  Fucinus  into  the  river  Liris.  At  first,  a  fault 
was  committed  in  levelling,  but  it  was  soon  remedied.  Buins 
of  the  vaults  of  this  emissaxy  still  remain. 

With  regard  to  the  wars  of  this  reign,  Claudius  himself  un- 
dertook an  expedition  against  Britain ;  and  he  actually  extended 
the  Boman  dominion.  No  one  had  been  concerned  about 
Britain  since  the  expeditions  of  Julius  Caesar;  but  Claudius 
himself  led  an  army  into  the  island  and  formeda  Boman  province 
there,  which  consisted  of  the  south-eastern  part  qL  Britain, 
where  colonies  and  municipia  were  soon  established.  Tromthat 
part,  Vespasian  and  his  sons  afterwards  effected  the  conquest  of 
England  and  Caledonia.  ^ 

"  She  was  a  woman  of  the  most  dissolute  character,  and  with%t  a  trace  of 
modesty.  She  was  yeiy  beautiful,  but  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  intrigaesi 
she  had  not  inherited  one  of  the  virtnes  of  her  parents.— N. 
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The  deatb  of  Claudius  was  unquestionably  caused  by  poison, 
administered  to  him  by  Agrippina,  who  wanted  to  secure  the 
succession  for  her  son  Nero;  for  she  knew  that  Claudius  re- 
pented of  having  adopted  him»  and  would  therefore  appoint  his 
own  son  Britanniens  to  succeed  him.  Claudius  died  scorned 
and  despised.  The  unhappy  man  is  seen  in  all  his  wretchedness 
in  Seneca's  work, ''  Ludus  demorte  ClaudiCaesaris,"  erroneously 
called  cnroKoKoicvvOoHn^. 
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Eyen  the  time  of  Augustus  is  the  beginning  of  an  almost 
complete  barrenness  in  Roman  literature,  which  presents  a  great 
contrast  to  the  abundance  of  poets  belonging  to  the  time  of  the 
dictator  Caesar.  Poetry  became  altogether  extinct;  and  we 
cannot  mention  a  single  poet  who  was  a  young  man  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
account  for  the  fiu^t,  but  the  same  phenomenon  has  very  often 
occurred  in  modem  times,  and  we  have  witnessed  it  in  the 
most  recent  period  of  the  poetry  of  our  own  literature.  The 
influence  of  Greek  rhetoricians  is  visible  even  in  the  best  age 
of  Roman  literature;  and  how  little  the  most  eminent  writers 
after  the  time  of  Cicero,  Caesar  and  Sallust,  were  free  from  it, 
is  manifest  in  the  history  of  Livy,  which  contains  many  pas- 
sages which  he  would  not  have  written,  had  he  not  studied  in 
the  school  of  the  declaimers.  But  about  the  time  of  Augustus' 
death,  and  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  rhetoricians  exercised 
a  paramount  influence  upon  all  branches  of  literature,  as  we 
may  see  most  distinctly  in  the  ^^  Suasoriae"  and  ^*  Controver- 
siae"  of  the  elder  Seneca.  That  period  saw  the  ftdl  develop- 
ment of  what  is  described  in  Tacitus'  excellent  dialogue,  *'  De 
Oratoribi^."  The  only  object  of  that  school  was  to  produce 
effect  by  sophistical  niceties,  a  bombastic  phraseology,  and. 
high-flown  words;  thoughts  and  substance  were  considered  as 
of  seconda^  importance.  The  age  of  Seneca,  among  whose 
productions  we  still  possess  specimens  of  the  hollow  declama- 
rions  of  the  time,  was  the  ftuit  of  those  rhetorical  schools. 
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Seneca,  the  fether,  belongs  to  another  period.  He  very  well 
remembered  a  better  taste;  and  from  what  he  wrote  to  his  sons, 
we  see  how  deeply  taste  had  sunk  in  his  time.  He  upbraided 
them  with  their  fondness  for  the  new  style,  although  he  him- 
self was  anything  but  free  from  it.  He  wrote  his  '*  Controver- 
siae"  when  he  was  upwards  of  80  years  old.  Seneca,  the 
philosopher^  is  the  most  remarkable  man  of  that  time,  and  one 
of  the  few  whose  personal  character  possesses  any  interest.  In 
order  not  to  be  unjust  towards  him,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  whole  literature  of  his  age;  then  we  shall  see  that 
he  knew  how  to  make  something  even  out  of  that  which 
was  most  perverse.  The  elder  Pliny,  though  he  had  quite  a 
different  mind,  belonged  nevertheless  to  the  same  school,  which 
constitutes  what  is  commonly  called  the  argentea  aetas  of 
Boman  literature.  This  division  of  Roman  literature  is  very 
foolish;  it  should  be  made  in  quite  a  different  way.  It  is  non- 
sense to  put  together  such  men  as  Tacitus,  Seneca,  and  Pliny, 
who  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  one  another.  This 
period  of  Roman  literature  begins  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  extends  to  that  of  Domitian,  when  the  nonsense 
reached  the  highest  pitch,  but  the  works  of  the  coryphaei  of 
this  latter  period,  such  as  Aufidius  and  others,  are  lost.  Tacitus 
does  not  belong  to  this  class,  for  the  school  of  the  earlier 
writers  continues  alongside  of  the  new  one. 

Seneca  was  a  highly  ingenious  man,  which  after  all  is  the 
main  thing,  and  his  influence  upon  the  literature  of  his  country 
was  very  beneficial.  I  must  say  this  the  more,  the  less  I  like 
him.  Dion  Cassius'  judgment  of  Seneca  contains  much  that 
is  true  and  correct;  but  he  exaggerates  in  his  censure^,  and  is 
altogether  tmable  to  perceive  that  Seneca  rises  like*  a  giant 
above  all  his  contemporaries.  In  his  affected  and  sentimental 
style  he  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  French  school, 
which  may  be  traced  to  Rousseau  and  Buffon,  and  the  &ults  of 
which  would  be  quite  unbearable,  if  it  did  not  proceed  from 
extremely  ingenious  men.  There  is  an  interesting  work  by 
Diderot^,  which  shews  us  the  great  contrast  between  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  philosopher  is  viewed  by  the  learned  Diderot, 
and  by  Dion  Cassius,  the  practical  man  of  the  world;  Diderot's 
style  is  similar  to  that  of  Seneca,  he  too  being  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  age. 

'  Ixi.  10.  '  Ksflai  sur  le  regne  de  Claude  et  de  N^ron. — K. 
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Lncan  belongs  to  the  time  of  Nero,  and  his  poetry  proceed- 
ed fix>m  the  school  of  Seneca.  His  example  shews  us  how 
much  more  intolerable  its  tendency  is  in  poetry  than  in  prose. 
Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre  and  Chateanbriand,  are  the  offipring  of 
a  similar  school ;  it  would  be  more  bearable  if  it  did  not  venture 
upon  anything  but  sentimental  moralising,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  former;  but  Chateaubriand  is  a  perfect  pendant  to  the  bad 
poet  Lucan.  This  is  not  yet  generally  recognised  indeed,  but 
the  opinion  which  now  prevails  in  regard  to  his  merits  cannot 
continue. .  Nero,  who  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  talent, 
belonged  to  the  same  intolerable  school  as  Lucan,  who  main« 
tained  his  place  in  public  fitvour  till  a  late  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  was  read  almost  as  much  as  Virgil.  Scholars  were 
divided  into  two  schools,  that  of  Virgil  and  that  of  Lucan.  In 
prose  the  same  tone  was  adopted  in  histoiy ;  and  Fabius  Busticus, 
who  was  so  much  read,  wrote  no  doubt  in  the  manner  of 
Seneca.  Quinctilian  was  the  real  restorer  of  good  taste  in 
literature,  and  he  cannot  in  any  way  be  classed  among  the 
writers  of  the  argentea  aetag. 

The  condition  of  Bome  and  the  empire  after  the  death  of 
Claudius  appeared  to  be  tolerably  good;  it  is  certain  that  dur- 
ing the  80  years  from  the  battle  of  Actiiun,  the  provinces  with 
their  great  vitality,  when  they  were  not  visited  with  destruc- 
tion and  ravages  enjoyed  material  prosperity,  and  the  towns 
became  filled  with  large  populations.  The  extortions  of  Caligula 
were  indeed  very  hard;  but  still  they  did  not  impede  the  quiet 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  empire.  After  the  wars, 
the  population  was  certainly  more  than  doubled;  towns  and 
deserted  places  again  became  peopled.  Unhappy  Greece  how- 
ever was  a  desert  till  the  time  of  Trajan.  Countries  which  had 
Mien  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers-general  (who  used  them  as 
pastures,  prevented  all  cultivation,  and  did  not  restore  the 
towns),  became  deserts,  though  they  were  gardens  compared 
with  what  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actium.  Italy 
too  had  not  yet  recovered  from  its  former  desolation.  Agricul- 
ture was  there  carried  on  by  slaves,  by  the  introduction 
of  whom  the  population  was  indeed  restored,  but  in  a  very 
different  way  from  what  it  was  in  the  provinces,  where  it 
increased  by  inffenui.  There  is  no  exaggeration  when  Lucan 
says  of  Italy:  Rarus  et  q^iquia  habitator  in  urbibua  erat.  Mar- 
riage still  continued  to  be  disliked  by  most  persons,  although 
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it  could  be  so  easily  dissolved.  Men  generally  lived  in 
concubinage  with  their  female  slaves;  and  their  children 
were  the  of&pring  of  such  connexions,  for  which  reason 
they  are  called  in  inscriptions  libertu  The  celebrated  lex  Julia 
and  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea,  though  necessary  measures,  were  of 
little  avail;  for  the  state  of  morality  among  free  women  was 
still  so  dissolute,  that  an  honest  man  generally  found  a  more 
&ithM  &iend  and  companion  in  his  female  slave  than  in  a 
Roman  lady  of  rank,  and  therefore  considered  it  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  not  to  marry.  The  number  of  libertini  and  slaves 
thus  increased  to  a  prodigious  exteot,  and  was  &r  greater  than 
that  of  free-bom  persons.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were 
hosts  of  purchased  slaves  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case  in  the  provinces,  where  the  parsi- 
mania  provmciaUs  still  prevailed.  Their  population  consisted  of 
ingenui;  and  they,  moreover,  received  new  life  and  a  supple- 
mentary population  through  the  military  colonies.  Such 
soldiers,  who  were  otherwise  little  better  than  robbers,  might 
turn  out  quite  honest  people  when  they  acquired  a  home  of 
their  own.  The  soldiers  made  the  use  of  the  Latin  language 
more  general:  and  this  was  a  great  good;  for  the  languages 
of  the  subject-countries  were  mere  jargon,  and  the  provincials 
themselves  wished  to  give  them  up,  whereby  their  position  did 
not  become  worse:  their  object  was,  and  could  be,  no  other 
than  to  become  Romans.  The  military  colonies  probably  did 
not  exercise  a  very  demoralising  influence  upon  the  provincials, 
since  we  find  that  the  vital  energy  of  the  provinces  became 
gradually  restored,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  military  despots; 
and  a  governor  against  whom  a  charge  was  brought  could  not 
now  purchase  his  acquittal;  at  least  not  under-  Tiberius,  as 
had  been  so  frequently  the  case  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
republic. 

After  the  death  of  Claudius,  Nero,  then  seventeen  years  old, 
ascended  the  throne;  but  whether  Claudius  had  appointed 
him  his  successor  in  his  will,  or  whether  he  had  made  any 
regulation  in  favour  of  Britanniens,  is  one  of  those  questions 
on  which  we  can  form  conjectures  only.  Nero  was  a  pupil  of 
Seneca  and  Burrus,  and  we  have  every  reason  for  believing 
that  he  was  a  person  of  great  natural  talents,  especially  for 
music,  art,  and  mechanics.  The  history  of  his  reign  is  so  well 
knowüi  that  to  enumerate  its  events  would  be  only  repeating 
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that  wliicli  is  (amiliar  to  every  one  of  you;  and  those  who  do 
not  know  the  history  nuiy  read  it  in  Tacitas.  At  first  his 
reign  raised  the  most  happy  expectations;  but,  eren  then,  tha 
inteUigent  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  would  be 
realised;  they  were  convinced  that  the  ofispring  of  a  viper 
must  hare  Äe  nature  of  a  serpent.  Nero  was  the  son  of 
Agrippina,  the  unworthy  daughter  of  Germanious,  but  the 
true  sister  of  Caligula.  Her  busband,  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno* 
barbuB,  was  no  better  than  herself;  uid,  after  the  birth  of 
Nero,  be  himself  said  to  bis  congratulating  firiends,  that  his 
and  Agrippina's  o&pring  could  be  nothing  but  a  monster.' 
The  wbole  of  the  Boman  world  shared  this  apprehension  with 
him,  and  hence  the  general  astonishment  of  tbe  Romans  during 
the  first  years  of  Nero's  reign,  when  he  conducted  bimself  as 
the  disciple  of  Seneca  and  Burros.  Burrus  was  a  stem  man 
and  of  a  genuine  virtue:  he  was  an  able  warrior,  and  Nero 
appointed  him  praefecius  praetorio,  Seneca,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  who  occupied  himself 
very  much  with  virtue,  and  may  have  considered  himself  to 
be  an  ancient  Stoic.  He  certainly  believed  that  he  was  a  most 
ingenious  and  virtuous  philosopher;  but  he  acted  on  the 
principle  that,  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  be  might 
dispense  with  the  laws  of  morality  which  he  laid  down  for 
others,  and  that  he  might  give  way  to  his  natural  propensities. 
The  influence  of  these  two  men  upon  Nero  produced  decided 
efiects  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  They  had  to  counter- 
act tbe  evil  influence  of  the  courtezans  by  whom  he  was  sur« 
rounded,  no  less  than  that  of  his  mother  Agrippina.  Burrus 
acted  firom  his  desire  to  promote  the  public  good;  but  Seneca 
may  have  been  actuated  by  his  knowledge  that  he  was  hated 
by  Agrippina. 

Tbe  fair  dream  of  Nero's  amiable  character  did  not  last 
long.  His  two  guides  were  very  soon  got  rid  of.  Things 
gradually  took  a  different  turn;  and  the  licentiousness  in  which 
he  bad  lived  from  his  earliest  youth,  the  influence  of  the 
beautiful  but  dissolute  Poppaea  Sabina,  the  wife  of  M.  Salvius 
Otho,  and  the  far  more  injurious  influence  of  his  mother,  pro- 
duced the  complete  degeneracy  which  we  afterwards  find  in 
Nero.  When  this  change  began  to  shew  itself,  is  uncertain. 
Burrus  and  Seneca  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  evil  influences 

*  SostoB.  Ntiro^t, 
o2 
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to  which  Nero  waa  exposed,  though  from  different  motives. 
All  this  is  described  by  Tacitus.  I  will  not  speak  of  Nero's  dege- 
neracy and  his  boundless  profligacy;  they  are  too  well  known, 
and  his  name  alone  is  sufficient.  He  resolved  to  murder  his 
mother,  who  had  provoked  him;  and,  after  one  attempt  had 
failed,  he  carried  his  plan  into  effect.  In  this  Seneca  is  said 
to  have  assisted  him^,  on  account  of  the  personal  enmity  exist- 
ing between  him  and  Agrippina;  and  it  is  a  &ct  that  the 
speech  on  her  death,  which  Nero  ordered  to  be  read  in  the 
senate,  was  the  work  of  Seneca.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  after  the  murder  of  Agrippina,  Nero 
abandoned  hunself  more  and  more  to  bloodshed,  and  delighted 
in  it.  Tacitus^  does  not  consider  it  a  well  attested  i^t  that 
Nero  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  it  may  indeed  have  been 
no  more  than  a  report.  The  &ct  of  his  ascending  the  tower  of 
Maecenas  to  look  at  the  calamity,  and,  in  tragic  attire,  singing 
at  the  same  time  the  *I\iou  aXtotn^  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  lyre,  merely  shews  his  madness,  but  does  not  prove  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  fire;  at  any  rate,  however,  it  gave  him 
pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of  rebuilding  the  city.  This 
conflagration,  which  raged  for  six  days  and  seven  nights,  is  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  Rome;  for  an  immense 
number  of  monuments  of  every  description,  historical  docu- 
ments, works  of  art,  and  libraries  perished.*^  More  thi^n  half 
of  Rome  was  destroyed,  or  at  least  greatly  damaged;  and  after 
4Jie  catastrophe  the  city  assumed  an  aspect  totally  diflSsrent  from 
what  it  had  worn  before.  The  new  streets  which  were  now  built 
were  made  straight,  and  broader  than  before,  and  took  differ- 
ent directions  from  the  old  ones.  After  the  fire  was  over,  Nero, 
with  his  usual  unbounded  extravagance,  began  restoring  the 
city,  and  extorted  the  means  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  He 
hmlt  his  so-called  **  golden  palace,"  extending  from  the  Pala- 
tine, where  Hadrian  afterwards  built  the  temple  of  Venus  and 
.Rotaa®,  to  what  are  called  the  baths  of  Titus  (more  correctly 

•  Tacitus,  Aimed,  zir.  7. 

•  Tacitus,  Annal,  xiv  n  ;  Qninctilian,  viii  5,  §  18. 

•  AnnaL  xv.  38.    Comp.  Sueton.  Nero,  38. 

'  The  great  fire  of  Onstantinople,  under  Leo  Maoellas  (BasOisaiB?),  in  the 
fifteenth  centorj  of  our  era,  was  in  like  manner  most  injnrions  in  its  conse- 
quences to  Greek  literature. — N. 

•  This  name  has  been  supplied  here  by  coiyecture;  the  name  not  being  legible 
in  the  MS.  notes.  For  the  oonectness. of  the  conjecture,  see  jPcicAret6iai9  <far 
Stadi  Bom,  YoluL  I T^  104,  ..    . 
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of  Trajan).  Vespasian  afterwards  caused  it  to  be  destroyed,  on 
aoooimt  of  tke  recollections  connected  with  it.  Some  of  its 
walls  may  yet  exist  in  the  substmctions  of  the  baths  of  Titus. 
It  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  architectore,  covered  oyer  with 
the  most  beantäfid  marble.  We  must  conceiye  it  to  haye  been 
something  like  an  oriental  fidry  palace.  In  the  midst  of  the 
city,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Colosseum^  Nero  had  a 
large  pond  dug  out  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  naumachiae.9 
Soon  after  this  eyent,  Nero  ordered  Seneca  to  be  executed;  and 
the  manly  death  of  the  philosopher  somewhat  atones  for  his 
former  conduct  Bareas  Soranus  and  Thrasea  Paetus  were  like- 
wise put  to  death.  Arria,  the  wife  of  the  latter,  set  her  husband 
an  example  of  a  courageous  death.  The  conspiracy  of  Calpum* 
ius  Piao,  in  which  Seneca,  perhaps  with  injustice,  was  said  to 
have  been  an  accomplice,  was  undertaken  without  the  support 
of  the  army,  and  was  merely  a  plot  which  had  been  concerted 
at  court. 

During  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were 
no  longer  in  the  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity  which  they  had 
enjoyed  under  Claudius.  The  Bomans  had  established  them- 
selyes  in  Britain,  and  had  constituted  a  part  of  the  island  as  a 
Soman  province.  This  establishment  of  a  province  was  the 
more  oppressive  to  the  natives,  as,  the  country  being  poor,  it 
was  only  by  great  extortions  that  anything  of  importance  could 
be  gained.  The  oppression  led  to  an  insurrection  under  the 
great  British  Queen  Boadicea  (according  to  Dion  Cassius, 
Bunduica),  a  woman  of  a  truly  heroic  character,  in  which  the 
Roman  armies  were  at  first  completely  beaten.  Their  fortresses 
were  destroyed,  two  of  their  towns  were  taken,  and  many 
Bomanswere  taken  prisoners:  at  last,  however^  the  Britons 
were  with  great  difficulty  defeated  'by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and 
Boadicea  put  an  end  to  her  life.  The  Britons  were  compelled 
to  submit;  and  preparations  were  now  made  for  the  conquest  of 
all  England,  of  which  the  Romans  were  already  masters^  except 
Yoricshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  northern  coimties.  Anglesea' 
was  Roman. 

Another  war  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  is  that  of 

Corbulo  against  the  Parthians  in  Armenia;  where  a  younger 

branch  of  the  Arsacidae  was  on  the  throne.  Corbulo  conducted 

it  with  imiform  success;  he  took  Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta; 

•  Htftial,  He  Speet  ii  5. 
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and  the  Pftrthian  king,  Yologaesus,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 
Tiridates,  the  last  king  of  that  &milj,  was  compelled  to  go  to 
Borne,  and  consent  to  hold  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Soman 
emperor;  he  was  received  at  Some  in  the  most  magnificent 
manner,  and  obtained  the  diadem  from  Nero.  This  Tiait 
o/'Tiridates  to  Borne  is  one  of  those  occurrences,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  was  preserved  by  tradition  even  in  the  middle 
ages;  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  ^'  Mirabilia  Bomae  " ;  and  it  was 
said  that  Tiridates  had  brought  to  Borne,  as  presents,  the  sta- 
tues of  Castor  and  Pollux,  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles;  but 
there  is,  of  course,  no  foundation  for  this  story.  The  reward 
which  Corbulo  received  for  his  victories,  was — death.  He  was 
an  unambitious,  faithful,  and  conscientious  Boman,  who  kept 
his  fidth  even  to  a  Nero.^*>  His  bust  was  discovered  about  forty 
years  ago,  and  shews  noble  features. 

Nero  went  on  firom  one  act  of  madness  to  another.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  his  conduct  was  not  all  moral  wickedness. 
There  seems  to  have  been  hereditary  insanity  in  the  fitmily; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  mad,  though  not  in 
the  same  degree  as  his  uncle,  Caligula.  Many  of  his  acts  are 
merely  contemptible.  His  travelling  about  in  Greece,  and 
taking  part  in  the  musical  and  poetical  contests,  would  have 
been  very  harmless  amusements;  but  while  he  flattered  the 
Greeks,  he  robbed  their  country  of  the  finest  works  of  art.  The 
piaefectus  praetorio,  TigeUinus,  who  had  succeeded  Burrus,  was 
then  the  most  detestable  among  the  persons  who  had  influence 
over  the  emperor;  but  the  insurrection  of  C.  Julius  Vindex  and 
Sulpidus  Galba  delivered  the  world  from  him. 


LECTUBE  CXV, 

The  Boman  world  had  borne  Nero's  tyranny  for  twelve  years, 
when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  previous 
conspiracy  of  Calpumius  Piso,  in  which  Seneca  had  perished, 
was  only  a  court  conspiracy,  in  which  the  troops  took  no  part 
Nero  had  undertaken  his  journey  to  Greece  firom  sheer  vanity,  for 
the  homage  of  the  Greeks  was  his  highest  ambition;  but  while 
^  Dion  Caas.  bail.  17;  TAcitu,  HUt.  iL  76. 
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he  vns  getting  lumsdf  downed  eraywliae  as  m  yicUxt  in  the 
public  gimes,  an  inauirecticHi  bnd:e  oat  in  GaoL  under  a  noUe 
Aqoitanian  C.  Julius  Yindex^  wlio  had  the  rank  of  a  Soman 
senator,  and  Inoogfat  about  the  rerolt  by  his  wealth  and 
influence.  This  insnrrecdon  was  of  a  did^nt  nature  from 
the  <me  which  had  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Tibenus,  when 
the  Gauls  hoped  to  leooTcr  their  independence;  for  now  their 
<»ily  intention  was,  as  l^m^n«,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  a 
tyrant  which  pressed  down  the  Roman  world,  but  not  to 
separate  Gaul  from  Some  itself.  Vindex  met  with  Tery  great 
sympathy,  and  his  influence  spread  from  Aquitania  as  fiir  as 
Besan^on.  The  history  of  this  time  is  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition; for  the  part  of  Tacitus'  Annals,  in  which  the  detail  of 
this  insurrection  was  described,  is  lost,  and  we  are  confined  to 
Xiphilinus'  abridgment  of  Dion  Cassius.  Some  had  yet  its 
distinguished  men:  Gorbulo  had  fallen  shortly  before,  but 
T.  Yirginius  Rufus,  the  commander  of  the  German  troops, 
was  also  a  true  patriot,  and  one  of  the  few  distinguished  and 
disinterested  persons  that  Rome  then  possessed.  He  met 
Vindex  at  Besannen ;  and  fearing  lest  the  insurrection,  although 
its  object  was  only  the  delivery  of  Rome,  would  lead  to  a  dis- 
solution of  the  empire,  he  concluded  a  truce,  in  which  both 
generals  agreed  upon  recognising  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
senate.  The  German  troops  wanted  to  have  Rufus  for  their 
emperor;  but  he  declined  the  honour;  a  tumult  however 
broke  out  between  the  two  armies  during  these  transactions, 
and  Vindex  fell  a  victim  to  it. 

Spain  was  at  that  time  very  badly  provided  with  troops, 
and  had  in  reality  only  one  legion,  which,  together  with  a 
number  of  veterans,  who  might  be  formed  into  a  militiA,  was 
under  the  command  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba.  While  the 
events  just  described  were  taking  place  in  Gaul,  he  was 
prodaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  He  belonged  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguish^   Roman  fiunilies.'      Little  is  known 

'  "Nearly  all  the  Gaols  that  are  mentioned  under  the  empire  bear  the  gentile 
name  of  Jnlius,— just  as  in  Asia  many  hare  the  gentile  name  of  Claudin^^ 
because  they  had  obtained  the  civittu  either  from  Julius  Caesar  or  Augastua. 
This  umfonnitj  in  the  names  has  been  the  cause  of  much  confusion,  especially 
in  the  second  centory.  Cn.  Julius  Agricola  was  indeed  bom  in  the  Roman 
colony  of  Forum  Julii;  but  I  believe,  neverthelesa,  that  he  belonged  to  a  Ga^c 
fiunily,  a  circumstance  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus. — N. 

*  The  praenomen  Serrius  had  already  assumed  the  character  of  a  real  nam« 
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about  Galba's  character,  and  if  we  were  confined  in  his  historj 
to  the  account  in  Suetonius,  who  had  evidently  no  clear  notion 
of  characters,  and  merely  relates  lively  and  pleasant  anecdotes; 
we  should  be  in  considerable  difficulty  to  know  what  to  think 
of  him.  The  beginning  of  Tacitus'  Historiae  however  throws 
some  light  upon  him;  and  this  much  is  clear,  that  Gkdba  was 
esteemed  by  the  army;  that,  in  his  younger  years,  he  had 
been  a  distinguished  general,  and,  considering  what  men  then 
were,  an  unblemished  governor  of  several  provinces.  But  he 
had  already  attained  his  seventy-first  year  when  he  was  called 
to  the  throne,  and  by  this  time  he  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  unworthy  persons,  especially  his  own  fineedmen.  This  kind 
of  petty  courts  of  fireedmen,  which  arose  about  and  after  the 
death  of  Nero,  greatly  contributed  to  the  depravation  of  the 
character  of  the  Bomans.  The  exasperation  against  Nero  had 
spread  into  the  most  distant  provinces;  it  was  shared  by  all, 
except  certain  horrible  persons  who  were  not  few  and  who 
were  pleased  with  his  proceedings.  When  Galba  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  he  formed  new  legions  out  of  the  soldiers 
that  he  could  muster  in  his  province,  both  Komans  and 
Italicans,  and  set  out  towards  the  Alps.  According  to  the 
obscure  accounts  we  have,  it  seems  that  he  acted  as  if  the 
Gauls  were  rebels  against  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  senate, 
although  they  had  risen  under  Yindex,  only  against  tKe 
tyrant;  hence  he  allowed  his  soldiers  to  plimder  the  towns  in 
southern  Gaul.  Virginius  Rufus  and  his  army  recognised  him 
as  emperor,  and  both  crossed  the  Alps  by  different  roads. 
Although  Nero  was  surrounded  by  his  praetorians,  yet  no  one 
drew  a  sword  in  his  defence,  and  he  found  himself  forsaken  by 
every  body,  even  before  the  revolted  armies  arrived.  The  senate 
was  roused  from  its  state  of  servitude;  it  defied  and  despised 
the  tyrant,  as  he  deserved.  He  fled  fiom  his  palace,  concealed 
himself  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  freedmen,  and  with  a  re- 
luctant hand  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  upon  himself.  Many 
sentences  of  condemnation  were  passed  upon  him  and  his 
memory;  but  he  nevertheless  obtained  an  honourable  burial, 
A.D.  68. 

Galba  now  entered  Rome;  and  if  he  had  acted  only  with  a 

as  much  as  Appios  with  the  Claudil,  and  hence  we  sometimes  find  Semi  Snlpicii 
with  another  praenomen  before  Serrius,  which  is  properly  an  error,  bat  can  be 
nnderstood.— N« 
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litde  more  liberality,  tbings  would  have  gone  on  well  enough; 
bat  be  oflfended  all  parties.  He  protected  some  of  Nero's  asso- 
ciates against  public  animadyeTsion,  wbile  others  were  punished. 
He  was  miserly  also:  economy  was  certainly  necessary,  but  he 
carried  it  too  fiur.  The  troops  were  already  accustomed  to 
reoeire  their  donatives,  and  they  had  been  promised  very  mu- 
nificent ones  by  the  firiends  of  Galba;  but  he  now  gave  them 
with  a  niggardly  hand.  The  praetorians  receiyed  none  at  all; 
he  even  showed  them  hatred  and  mistrust,  and  yet  he  dis- 
missed his  soldiers  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whom  he 
quartered  in  the  city,  although  he  must  have  known  that  his 
life  was  in  the  hands  of  those  10,000  praetorians.  He  ought 
to  have  disbanded  them,  and  put  to  death  their  seditious  leaders 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  horrors  of  Nero's  reign; 
he  should  then  have  formed  them  into  a  new  corps,  or  have 
abolished  them  alt<^ther.  But  he  placed  himself  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  Bourbons,  when  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  army,  which  did  not  want  them. 

M.  Salvius  Otho,  who,  to  the  disgrace  of  those  times,  was 
the  most  powerfiil  man  in  the  city,  had  no  illustrious  ancestors, 
and  was  a  dandy,  a  character  which  in  antiquity  displayed 
much  worse  features  than  in  modem  times.  He  had  been  the 
associate  of  Nero  in  many  of  his  vices;  and  his  success  in  life 
was  the  result  of  Nero's  favour:  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  he 
also  took  part  in  the  bloodshed  in  which  Nero  indulged.  He 
was  rich,  and  his  manners  were  graceful,  or  what  people  call 
amiable :  his  conduct  was  of  that  popular  kind,  which  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  disposition  of  the  praetorian 
cohorts.  These  men  seemed  to  think  that  Otho  alone  could 
make  up  for  their  Nero  whose  munificence  they  began  to  miss^ 
and  he  contrived  to  strengthen  them  in  this  belief.  Galba,  in 
his  short  reign,  had  to  contend  with  several  insurrections;  for 
the  Grerman  troops,  tmder  A.  Caecina  and  Fabius  Valens  on 
the  upper  Rhine,  refused  to  recognise  him ;  and  in  these  diffi- 
culties he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  adopting  a 
young  Boman  of  rank,  Piso  Licinianus,  a  person  who  had  no- 
thing to  boast  of,  except  his  noble  descent  and  his  unblemished 
personal  character.  But  Galba  had  lost  the  attachment  of  all 
rational  men  through  his  meanness,  and  the  influence  of  his 
fireedmen,  Vlnius,  Laco,  and  Icelus,  who  in  his  name  made  the 
most  shamefiil  abuse  of  justice,  and  sold  it  for  money.     Galba 
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may  be  reckoned  inter  bonos  et  malos  principesy :  Jid  might  per- 
haps have  been  a  good  prince  altogether,  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  the  foibles  of  old  age.  Otho  had  calculated  upon 
being  adopted  by  the  emperor;  but  the  old  soldier  had  too 
great  a  love  of  his  country  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  The  dis- 
appointment led  Otho  to  the  deepest  dissimulation,  by  which 
he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  praetorians  to  recognise  him  as 
emperor,  as  soon  as  he  called  upon  them  to  do  so.  The  city 
was  then  quite  open;  they  marched  into  it,  and  towards  the 
Forum.  Galba,  who  appeared  with  Piso,  in  the  hope  of  making 
an  imposing  impression  on  the  rebels,  was  cut  down,  before  the 
German  troops,  who  were  stationed  at  Albano,  had  time  to 
come  to  his  assistance;  and  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
Qalba  had  ruled  eight  or  nine  months. 

Unworthy  as  the  senate  then  was,  it  yet  abhorred  Otho. 
The  Germans  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  mean  time» 
proclaimed  emperor,  their  commander,  A.  Vitellius,  a  man  who 
was  &i  more  vulgar  and  vicious  than  Otho.  It  is  superfluous 
to  speak  here  of  his  brutal  manners  and  his  beastly  voracity. 
It  is  inconceivable  how  Galba  could  have  given  him  the  com- 
mand over  the  troops  in  Germany.  He  was  now  fifty-seven 
years  old,  and  enjoyed  a  certain  popularity  which  had  been 
transferred  to  him  from  his  father,  L.  Vitellius,  who  had  been 
thrice  consul  and  once  censor  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.*  Vi- 
tellius, the  Seither,  must  have  been  a  good-natured  man,  but  he 
had  degraded  himself  by  the  basest  flattery  towards  Clau- 
dius; he  was,  however,  no  one's  enemy  and  hence  was  liked  by 
*  the  people.  His  son,  on  the  other  hand,  had  spent  all  his  life 
in  the  basest  vulgarities,  and  brutal  sensuality.  It  may  be  that 
A.  Caecina  and  Fabius  Valens  proclaimed  him  only  with  the 
view  of  stripping  him  of  his  dignity  soon  after,  and  of  then  see- 
ing which  of  them  might  succeed  him.  Vitellius  was  lavish 
towards  the  soldiers,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  the  German 
legions  by  granting  them  everything  they  asked  for,  while  the 
aged  Galba  gave  them  only  that  which  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. This  army  now  quickly  set  out  for  Italy;  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  marched  is  a  proof  no  less  of  the  imm^se  mobi- 
lity of  the  Eoman  legions  than  of  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
roads.  Otho  formed  an  army.  Vitellius  was  opposed  on  the 
frontiers  by  the  legions  of  Moesia  and  Pannonia,  which  thought 
'  Tacitna»  HUL  I  9;  Saeton.  ViuH  2. 
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it  «nogant  on  tlie  part  of  the  Gennan  troop«  to  force  an  emperor 
upon  them.     Accordingly  they  supported  Otho,  who  could  also 
calculate  on  the  legions  of  the  East,  where  no  insurrections  had 
yet  taken  place.  Italy  was  the  most  defenceless  part  of  the  emphre, 
for  it  contained  few  troops  besides  the  praetorians;  and  Otho» 
with  these  cohorts,  quickly  marched  to  the  north  of  Italy  to  meet 
the  Grermans.  A.  Caecina  and  Fabius  Valens,  however,  descended 
firom  the  Alps  before  Otho  with  his  hastily  collected  forces 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  In  the  first  engagement,  Otho  was 
successful;  and  if  he  had  endeavoured  to  protract  the  war, 
things  might  have  turned  out  differently;  for  his  treasury  was 
much  better  stocked  than  that  of  his  enemy,  and  he  might 
have  considerably  reinforced  himself     But  he  unforttmately 
resolved  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  at  Bedriacum,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Cremona,  and  lost  it  completely.     The  question 
however  was  not  yet  quite  settled;  and,  if  Otho  had  with* 
drawn  to  the  fortified  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  might 
still  have  had  time  to  assemble  a  firesh  army.     But  he  would 
not  continue  the  war.     Instead  of  doing  so,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  and  advised  his  friends  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
conqueror.     This  occurred  on  the  ninety-fifth  day  after  his 
elevaticm  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  his  i^e.     The  last  act  of  Otho  is  praised  by  Suetonius*,  and 
other  historians  after  him,  as  noble  and  virtuous;  but  I  look 
upon  it  in  a  different  light,  and  can  see  La  it  nothing  but  the 
action  of  a  man  who  has  sunk  to  the  lowest  stage  of  effeminacy, 
and  is  imable  to  struggle  against  difficulties,  or  to  bear  the  un- 
certainty between  feur  and  hope.  Such  characters  are  met  with 
in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  spheres  of  life;  for  there  are 
many  persons  who  would  rather  lose  a  great  deal  of  money, 
than  undertake  the  trouble  of  litigation.     I  look  upon  Otho's 
putting  an  end  to  his  existence  with  the  same  contempt  with 
which  Juvenal  regards  it;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  Tacitus 
too,  in  reality,  did  not  estimate  Otho  any  higher  than  I  do; 
fi)r  we  must  remember  that  a  great  historian,  in  describiog  a 
tragic  event  in  a  man's  life,  rises  to  a  state  of  mental  emotion 
which  is  very  different  from  his  moral  judgment. 

On  his  arrival  in  Borne,  Vitellius  took  possession  of  the 

imperial  palace,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  intending   to 

avenge  the  murder  of   Galba,  against  whom,  however,  he 

himself  had  in  reaUr^  revolted;  and  accordingly  he  ordered 

*  0<&>,  10,  folL 
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upwards  of  a  hundred  pTaetoriaiiB  to  be  put  to  death.     If  we 
overlook  his  personal  character,  which  was  contemptible,  things 
did  not  at  first  go  on  as  badly  as  had  been  anticipated.     Peace, 
however,  was  soon  (▲.D.  70)  disturbed  again ;  fi>r  the  legions  in 
Moesia  thought  it  a  great  insult  that  an  emperor  had  been  set  on 
thethronewithouttheirconsent.  They  had  been  destined  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  Otho,  and  now  rose  against  Vitellius.  They 
were  roused  and  stimulated  by  the  ambitious  and  enterprising 
Antonius  Primus.     At  the  same  time,  Vitellius  was  informed 
that  the  Syrian  legions  under  T.  Flavins  Vespasianus,  and  the 
Parthian  legions  under  the  command  of  Mucianus,   refosed 
obedience  to  him.     Those  armies^  however,  were  &r  away,  and 
had  enough  to  do  La  the  East,  the  one  against  the  Jews,  the 
other  against  the  Parthians;  and  could  not  go  to  Italy  without 
exposing  those  parts  of  the  empire  to  the  invasion  of  the  Par- 
thians.    Similar  consequences  might  have  followed  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  firom  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube;  and  it  is 
an  unaccountable  phenomenon  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
Romans  to  remove  their  troops  £rom  those  frontiers,  without 
any  attempt  being  made  by  the  Germans  to  cross  the  rivers  and 
invade  the  Roman  dominion.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  traces 
of  treaties  having  been  concluded  with  the  Germans;  but  the 
mystery  is,  that  those  treaties  were  kept.  As  far  as  the  country 
in  our  neighbourhood  is  concerned,  we  know  little  of  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Caligula ;  but  peaceful  relations  seem  to 
have  been  established;  and  the  Germans  appear  to  have  had 
no  inclination  to  undertake  a  war.     Although  it  was  not  till  a 
later  time  that  a  ditch,  with  an  earthen  wall  surmounted  by 
palisades,  was  drawn  from  the  river  Sieg  to  the  Altmiihl,  yet 
the  country  between  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Danube  must 
have  been  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Vitellius. 

T.  Flavins  Vespasianus,  with  all  his  fiiults,  was  the  true 
restorer  of  the  state,  a  fact  which  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently 
acknowledged.  He  did  indeed  things  which  are  a  stain  on  his 
character  that  can  never  be  wiped  off;  but  if  we  take  him  as 
he  was,  and  consider  what  could  be  expected^  we  shall  find 
great  excuses  for  his  faults.  In  the  reign  of  Vitellius,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Jewish  war;  the  Jews  had  risen  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  in  consequence  of  ill  usage  and  usurpation. 
The  war  which  thus  arose,  ended  with  the  destruction  of 
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Jeroffilem.  There  are  few  wars  wUcli  so  mucli  deserve  tlie 
attention  of  posterity  as  this;  and  I  should  very  much  like  to 
relate  to  you  its  history,  on  account  of  its  fearful  greatness,  but 
our  limited  time  does  not  allow  me  to  follow  my  inclination. 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  war  can  be  made  profitable  only  by 
a  carefiu  study  in  detul  of  the  state  of  parlies  among  the  Jews, 
of  their  sentiments  and  the  like — and  these  things  belong  to  a 
history  of  the  Jews  rather  than  to  Roman  history.  I  refer 
thoee  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it,  to  the 
work  of  Josephus,  which,  with  all  its  offences  against  the  cor* 
rectnesB  of  the  Greek  idiom,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
histories  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  The 
writings  of  Josephus  deserve  to  be  recommended  to  the  study 
of  every  scholar  and  theologian;  his  history  of  the  Jewish  war 
is,  next  to  Caesar's  Commentaries,  the  most  instructive  work 
we  possess,  especially  in  regard  to  the  tactics  of  the  Romans 
and  the  art  of  besieging.  Josephus  was  a  Pharisee,  and  al- 
though he  was  unquestionably  a  better  man  than  the  majority 
of  that  sect,  which  is  so  severely  characterised  in  the  Gospels, 
yet  the  Pharisaic  element  was  in  him.  Hence  he  is  often 
untrue,  and  his  Archaeology  abounds  in  distortions  of  historical 
&cts  and  in  falsifications,  which  arise  firom  his  inordinate 
national  pride.  In  his  account  of  the  Jewish  war,  he  displays 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  an  oriental  writer,  and  wherever 
he  deals  in  numbers,  he  shews  his  oriental  love  of  exaggeration ; 
some  of  his  numbers  are  manifestly  impossible,  and  you  must 
not  allow  yourselves  to  be  misled  by  them.  His  oriental  na- 
ture is  visible  everywhere,  notwithstanding  his  Greek  education. 
It  is  remarkable  how  weU  he  writes  Greek,  if  we  except  some 
standing  errors  which  constantly  recur.  His  name  in  our 
manuscripts  is  Flavins  Josephus,  but  his  full  name,  which  he 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  emperor  who  made  him  his 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  emancipated  him  and  gave  him  the 
Roman  franchise,  was  Titus  Flavius  Josephus. 

When  the  insurrection  against  Vitellius  broke  out,  Vespasian 
was  engaged  with  a  powerful  army  in  Judaea,  where  the  Jews 
offered  a  desperate  and  heroic  resistance.  He  was  descended 
£rom  an  obscun',  &mily;  and  as  he  himself  possessed  no  vanity, 
no  one  took;  the  trouble  to  invent  illustrious  ancestors  for  him, 
although  Flavii  occur  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic.  Hid 
grand&ther,  however,  had  somewhat  risen  fix)m  liis  obscurity» 
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Vespasian  had  at  thifl  time  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixty.  During 
the  frightful  period  of  the  reigns  of  Caligula»  Claudius,  and 
Nero,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  put  up  with  many  unpleasant  things,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  empire  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect  servitude,  he  too 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  acting  the  part  of  a  slave,  but 
had  done  it  always  with  reluctance.  He  was  a  good  general, 
and  had  gradually  risen  without  any  one  being  able  to  charge 
him  with  rapacity  or  cruelty, — ^a  feature  which  deserves  the 
greater  admiration^  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  naturally  fond  of 
money.  He  had  thus  conducted  himself  with  hmocentia^  at  a 
time  when  there  was  neither  a  lack  of  good  generals  nor  of 
wars  in  which  they  could  develop  their  talents.  His  &milj 
belonged  to  the  town  of  Nursia,  the  birthplace  of  Sertorius, 
among  the  high  Sabine  mountains.  The  Nursina  duritia  of  which 
Fronto^  speaks,  must  be  applied  to  Sertorius  and  Vespasian.  In 
the  country  about  Nursia,  the  old  Italian  families  had  preserved 
their  character  as  sturdy  peasants.  Vespasian  was  universally 
known  and  honoured  in  the  Boman  armies,  for  he  had  all  the 
virtues  of  a  general,  and  had  not  been  affected  by  the  vices  of 
the  higher  classes  among  the  Romans.  Licinius  Mucianus, 
the  governor  of  S}rria,  on  the  other  hand,  belonged  to  the 
Licinii,  one  of  the  noblest  &milies:  he  was  also  connected 
with  the  Mucii;  but  descent  from  an  ancient  family  was  at 
that  time  of  no  importance  at  Rome.  Mucianus  felt  this,  aa 
well  as  that  he  was  inferior  to  Vespaman  (for  he  was  effeminate). 
They  were  in  fact  very  different  from  each  other,  and  had  for- 
merly not  been  on  good  terms,  but  Mucianus  now  offered  to 
the  stern  and  severe  Vespasian  his  hand  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  readily  assisted  in  raising  him  to  the  throne. 


LECTURE  CXVI. 

Mucianus  was  a  man  of  rank,  and,  without  being  wicked, 
had  all  the  vices  of  his  age.  He  had  little  ambition,  and  pre- 
ferred being  under  an  emperor  to  being  emperor  himself,  which 

*  Principia  Historiae,  p.  242,  cd.  Niebuhr.    Compaxt  Lectures  voL  u.  Lect 
IxzzTÜl  p.  399,  folL 
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dignity  seems  to  have  had  no  charms  for  him.  Vespasian  on 
the  other  hand,  was  free  firom  the  fitnlts  of  the  higher  orders, 
and  rather  possessed  the  virtues  peculiar  to  the  lower  classes. 
He  had  recognised  Galba  as  emperor  without  any  hesitation ; 
but  after  Galba's  death  the  thought  occurred  to  him  to  seek 
the  imperial  dignity  for  himself,  for  he  must  have  been  con- 
scious that  he  was  fit  for  it,  and  that  the  attention  of  the 
Roman  world  was  directed  towards  him.  When,  however,  the 
insurrection  agiinst  Yitellius  broke  out,  Vespasian  was  not 
under  the  necessity  of  coming  forward  himself;  for  Antonius 
Primus,  who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolted  legions 
of  Moesia  and  Pannonia,  marched  into  Italy,  and  conquered 
the  generals  of  Vitellius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cremona. 
At  Bome  too  the  insurrection  had  now  broken  out.  T.  Flavins 
Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  who  was  praefect  of  the 
city,  and  Domitian,  the  younger  son  of  Vespasian,  were  at 
Some,  and  were  looked  upon  by  the  Vitellian  party  as  hos- 
tages for  Vespasian.  The  conduct  of  Vitellius  towards  them 
was  vacillating.  The  first  movement  irritated  him;  afterwards^ 
on  being  terrified  by  the  report  of  the  battle  near  Cremona, 
he  tried  to  capitulate,  and  was  ready  to  surrender  his  power; 
but  when  he  observed  some  symptoms  which  seemed  to 
announce  a  change  in  his  favour,  he  attempted  to  make 
Sabinns  and  Domitian  his  prisoners.  They  fled  to  the  Capitol, 
which  was  taken  and  set  on  fire;  and  Sabinus  was  cut  down 
during  the  massacre.  Domitian  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 
Some  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  anarchy.  At  that  time,  an  em- 
peror resigning  his  throne  could  not  save  his  life;  because  there 
were  no  convents  as  in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The 
party  of  Vespasian,  which  was  gradually  formed,  gained  fresh 
strength  every  day;  and  the  victorious  army,  under  Antonius 
Primus,  advanced  irresistibly  towards  Some,  where  the  mad- 
dest excesses  were  committed  on  both  sides.  The  city  was  quite 
defenceless,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Vitellius 
was  murdered  after  a  reign  of  about  eight  months. 

I  believe  that  Domitian  was  at  this  time  about  twenty  years 
old.  He  took  the  power  into  his  own  hands.  His  elder  bro- 
ther, Titus,  was  left  by  Vespasian  in  Judaea;  and,  as  the  latter 
did  not  arrive  in  Italy  for  some  time,  Domitian  exercised  the 
imperial  power  in  his  name.  Dui^ng  his  father's  absence,  he 
committed  many  acts  of  cruelty,  fi:om  a  desire  to  take  vengeance 
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on  his  personal  enemies,  rather  than  to  punish  any  real  offences. 
You  may  read  all  these  occurrences  in  Tacitus^,  whose  account 
of  them  is  the  most  perfect  that  one  can  wish  for;  hut,  unfor- 
timately,  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  first  year  of  Vespasian's 
reign.  Vespasian  had  much  in  his  character  that  was  good,  but 
the  moral  depravation  was  as  great  among  his  partizans  as 
among  those  of  Vitellius;  just  as,  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Thirty- Years'  war,  when  the  Swedish  generals,  such  as 
Banner  and  Torstenson,  were  no  better  than  the  French  cora- 
manders  or  those  of  the  imperial  armies.  The  sad  deeds  of 
those  small  men  are  excellently  described  by  Tacitus,  who  does 
not  make  any  one  of  them  his  hero;  whereas  many  historians 
allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  interest  they  take  in  a 
particular  person. 

Vespasian  did  not  arrive  at  Rome  till  about  the  end  of  the 
summer  A.D.  70;  though  Vitellius  had  been  killed  in  the  pre* 
vious  December,  a  circumstance  which  was  not  without  unfor- 
tunate consequences.  Rome  was  governed,  during  that  time, 
by  a  dissolute  and  tyrannical  young  man;  for  Domitian  already 
cÜsplayed  the  vices  and  passions  which  characterise  his  later 
years.  Some  of  the  senators,  especially  Helvidius  Priscus,  a 
man  who  was  ill-suited  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  an  improper  opposition  to  the 
government*,  which  was  unfortunate,  no  less  for  them  and  for 
Vespasian,  than  for  the  empire. 

While  the  armies  were  advancing  from  the  firontiers  to  Italy, 
a  state  of  feeling  became  developed  in  Gaul,  of  which  some 
symptoms  had  appeared  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when 
die  Aedui  had  attempted  a  perfectly  senseless  revolt  under 
Julius  Sacrovir.  What  Gaul  wanted  was  perfectly  impractica- 
ble. Traces  of  this  national  Gallic  feeling,  which  was  now 
spreading,  may  be  discerned  even  in  the  insurrection  of  Julius 
Vindex.  People  may  praise  Virginius  Rufus  as  much  as  they 
like;  but  I  believe  that  the  thought  of  murdering  Vindex  arose 
from  the  knowledge  that  he  was  a  Gaul,  which  places  the  act 
in  a  morally  bad  light.  His  death,  far  from  pacifying  the 
national  feeling  of  the  Gauls,  was  a  firesh  stimulus  to  it  The 
prosperity  of  Gaul  must  have  been  increasing  ever  since  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  especially  in  the  south,  as  we  may  gather 
from  Pliny's  account  of  Gallia  Narbonensis;  and  the  same  was 
>  Hist.  1Ü.  86,  IT.  1,  foil.  *  Tacitus,  HiM.  iv.  5,  foil 
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probably  the  case  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  We 
hare  certainly  no  adequate  notion  of  the  state  of  Gaul  under 
the  Romans;  for  all  our  knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  what 
we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  speak  only  of  single 
eivitateSj  small  towns  not  being  mentioned  at  all;  and  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  country  is  nowhere  described.  In  his- 
tory, Gaul  is  not  mentioned,  except  by  Tacitus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  insurrection  of  Claudius  Civilis.  After  that  event,  it 
again  disappears  from  history  until  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
when  all  we  learn  of  it  is  contained  in  the  meagre  accoimts  of 
the  writers  of  the  *^  Historia  Augusta,"  and  the  Itineraries, 
which  are  mostly  confined  to  a  few  places  on  some  high  roads. 
Hence  D'Anville's  map  of  Gaul,  which  is  otherwise  most  ex- 
cellent)  looks  like  a  map  of  a  country  which  has  only  just  re- 
ceived some  settlements,  and  is  beginning  to  be  brought  into 
cultivation.*  But  this  is  the  consequence  merely  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  our  information.  Graul,  under  the  Romans,  was  a  well- 
cultivated  country,  with  a  very  large  population ;  for,  in  many 
parts  of  France,  we  find  most  extensive  ruins  of  towns  which 
we  cannot  identify,  except  in  a  few  instances  by  means  of 
Itineraries.  For  instance,  splendid  ruins  of  a  town  with  theatres 
and  the  like,  were  laid  open  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montpellier;  and  there  is  only  one  Itinerary  in  which 
we  find  a  badly-written  name  that  may  be  applied  to  the  place. 
Many  accidental  discoveries,  which  have  been  made  in  Valen- 
ciennes and  Normandy,  shew  that  there  once  existed  in  them 
towns  of  great  extent  and  large  population.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  somewhat  complete  geography  of  Gaul,  the  documents  of  the 
Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  periods  ought  to  be  carefully 
studied ;  and  any  one  who  would  undertake  such  a  work^  would 
be  well  rewarded  for  his  trouble.  The  towns,  of  which  we  now 
find  the  ruins,  were  certainly  not  built  after  the  period  of  the 
Roman  dominion;  that  was  an  age  of  destruction.  They  must 
have  been  founded  at  a  much  earlier  time;  and  their  names,  so 
fer  as  we  can  discover  them,  are  ancient  Latin  or  Gallic.  Pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  prosperity  of  Gaul  had 
been  nearly  destroyed  in  the  Cimbrianwar;  and  in  the  wars  of 
Caesar,  the  country  was  again  fearfully  ravaged.  But  after  them 

*  His  maps  of  eastern  coantries  are  quite  different;  for  there  he  possessed  a 
Tery  minute  knowledge  of  some  distncts,  from  the  Macedonian  time  down  to 
the  fifth  and  sixth  oentuxy;  whence  the  maps  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  sxt  full 
oftowna« — N. 

VOL.  in.  p 
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there  followed  a  period  of  more  than  a  century,  during  which 
the  country  enjoyed  profound  peace,  and  recovered  firom  its 
former  devastations,  though  it  was  perhaps  heavily  taxed.  The 
population  of  a  country  like  France,  which  is  so  much  blessed 
by  nature,  and  enjoys  such  a  mUd  climate,  must  have  become 
doubled  or  trebled  during  that  time,  and  must  have  acquired 
great  wealth.  The  northern  districts,  though  politically  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome,  did  not,  in  reality,  belong  to  Gaul,  and 
had  very  few  towns.  Our  country  here  on  the  Rhine,  which 
was  occupied  by  Germans  at  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  probably 
even  much  earlier,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  civilisation  of 
Gaul,  and  was  certainly  not  as  wealthy.  It  very  much  resem- 
bled the  rest  of  Grermany :  it  had  a  numerous  population,  and 
many  villages;  but  scarcely  any  towns.  Its  population  has 
very  unjustly  been  considered  as  Gallic.  It  has  been  entirely  Ger- 
man  ever  since  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  probably  even  earlier.  It 
never  belonged  to  Gaul,  and  was  connected  with  it  only  poli- 
tically xmder  the  Romans.  A  frontier  had  there  been  formed 
between  the  Romans  and  Germans,  either  by  a  treaty  or  tacitly. 
The  country  of  the  Batavi  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Waal, 
the  instda  Batavorum^  was  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  It  had 
Roman  garrisons,  but  still  had  not  yet  adopted  Roman  civilisa- 
tion; it  was  there  that  the  insurrection  of- Claudius  Civilis 
broke  out.  It  spread  all  over  the  German  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  over  Gaul,  where  the  Lingones  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  it.  This  revolt  was  a  very  dangerous 
one;  and  the  Germans  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine  declared 
for  it.  But  the  success  of  the  insurgents  was  checked  by  their 
want  of  unity,  arising  from  their  natural  divisions;  while  some 
of  them  were  zealous  and  others  indolent,  and  all  of  them  were 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  petty  jealousy,  they  had  to 
fight  against  Roman  generals  who  acted  with  great  resolution. 
The  Germans  and  GaiJs,  moreover,  were  not  natural  allies. 
Their  objects  were  now  the  same  indeed;  but  otherwise  they 
were  as  foreign  to  each  other  as  the  Romans  were  to  both  of 
them:  nay,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Romans  were  more  akin  to 
the  Gauls  than  the  Germans;  for  the  noble  Gauls  had  adopted 
the  Latin  language,  and  Roman  manners  were  generally  estab- 
lished among  them.  In  what  manner  the  insurrection  ended 
we  know  not,  for  the  "  Historiae'*  of  Tacitus  breaks  off  before 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  at  a  moment  when  we  can  only  see 
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that  it  is  taking  a  different  turn,  and  that  the  insurgents  will 
probably  be  obliged  to  yield.  The  &ct  of  their  being  actually 
subdued  is  seen  from  Xiphilinus'  abridgment  of  Dion  Cassius.^ 
Before  Vespasian's  arriyal  at  Borne,  Domitian  had  marched 
against  the  insurgents,  and  had  assumed  the  supreme  command 
of  the  Boman  armies  in  those  coimtries;  but  he  had  no  share 
in  the  conquest  of  the  enemy,  which  was  the  merit  of  his 
fiither's  generals. 

Vespasian  reigned  upwards  of  nine  years,  and  his  govern- 
ment was  thoroughly  beneficial  to  the  Boman  world.  As  we 
are  without  ihe  guidance  of  Tacitus,  it  is  not  easy  to  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion  as  to  Vespasian's  personal  character;  for  the 
pictures  of  character  which  Suetonius  draws  are  very  obscure, 
and  are  made  with  as  little  judgment  as  those  we  meet  with  in 
the  "  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae."  Suetonius  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  did  not  write  badly,  but  he  had  no 
survey  of  his  subjects,  nor  any  historicsd  talent.  His  de- 
scription of  the  time  in  which  he  himself  lived  is  even  worse 
than  those  of  previous  periods,  in  which  he  had  the  works 
of  others  whom  he  could  follow;  and  this  circumstance  is 
the  best  evidence  that  he  had  no  vocation  to  write  history.^ 
If  we  compare  the  praise  which  he  bestows  upon  Vespasian 
with  what  he  relates  of  him,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  he 
can  have  reconciled  the  two  things  in  his  own  mind;  but 
it  seems  that  many  of  the  circumstances  which  he  relates 
ought  to  have  been  omitted,  as  they  were  nothing  but  unfounded 
reports.  There  are  only  a  few  points  in  Vespasian's  character 
which  we  may  take  for  certain :  in  regard  to  all  the  others  we 
are  lefl  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt  that^  consi- 
dering the  time  in  which  he  lived,  Vespasian  was  an  excellent, 
straight-forward,  and  just  man,  in  a  negative  sense,  for  he  did 
not  make  himself  guilty  of  tyranny;  and  in  his  reign  there 

*  I  am  indined  to  think  that  Saetonins  wrote  his  biographical  history  at  a 
time  when  he  was  still  reiy  yoong,  and  before  he  obtained  the  office  of  private 
secretary  to  Hadrian  (Spartian.  Hadrian^  11);  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  his 
IiYes  of  the  emperors  were  written  previously  to  the  publication  of  Tacitus' 
*•  Historiae,"  for  otherwise  the  account  of  the  anarchy  after  Nero's  death,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  could  scarcely  have  been  as  bad  as  it  is. 
Wherever  we  are  confined  to  Suetonius  as  our  source  of  information  we  are 
very  badly  off;  and  throughout  the  history  of  the  emperors  our  materials  are  bad. 
If  we  had  Dion  Casslus,  we  should  not  have  much  reason  for  complaining,  but 
unfortunately  a  great  part  of  his  work  is  lost,  and  we  possess  only  the  miserable 
abridgment  which  Xiphüinns  made  oi  it. — N. 
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occur  but  few  cases  of  extortion,  things  which  were  then  of 
every-day  occurrence  in  the  Soman  empire.  His  moral  con- 
duct was  as  unblemished  as  one  could  expect  in  those  times. 
After  the  death  of  his  legitimate  wife,  Flavia  Domitilla^  he 
lived  in  a  marriage  of  conscience  with  Caenis,  a  woman  of  low 
birth,  with  whom  however  he  was  happy,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  estimable  person.  He  was  therefore  what  we 
may  call  a  man  of  very  good  moral  conduct.  He  had,  further, 
a  disgust  for  the  gluttony  and  awfully  vulgar  extravagance, 
which  .had  become  customary  among  the  Romans  in  culinary 
matters.  The  luxury  of  the  wealthy  was  principally  displayed 
in  sumptuous  repasts,  on  which  they  spent  prodigious  siuns 
with  a  truly  senseless  prodigality.  Vespasian  himself  had  pre- 
served his  old  simplicity;  and  during  his  reign  he  not  only  set 
a  good  example  in  this  respect,  but  endeavoured  to  check  the 
disgusting  habits  of  the  Somans  by  legal  enactments,  whereby, 
as  Tacitus  justly  observes^  he  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  living  among  the  Romans,  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned in  history.  That  contemptible  gluttony  had  commenced 
at  Rome  during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic;  but  after  the 
time  of  Vespasian  it  never  rose  again  to  such  a  height  nor 
became  so  general  as  it  had  been  before,  for  he  destroyed  it  in 
its  root,  though  Ammianus  Marcellinus  still  records  a  few  iso- 
lated instances  which  occurred  in  his  time  among  wealthy  and 
idle  individuals. 

Vespasian  governed  the  empire  with  care  and  conscientious- 
ness, and  restored  the  finances.  He  showed  no  mistrust  towards 
the  governors  of  provinces;  but  at  the  same  time  protected  the 
subjects  against  them  whenever  it  was  necessary.  Vespasian 
was  deficient  in  the  feelings  of  a  refined  and  educated  man,  and 
this  was  his  and  Rome's  misfortune.  He  neglected  altogether 
the  higher  and  intellectual  pursuits,  and  had  a  downright 
antipathy  against  persons  of  education,  philosophers,  and  all 
those  who  were  anything  beyond  practical  men  of  business. 
Everything  higher  appeared  to  him  superfluous  and  even  as 
something  hostile.  Helvidius  Priscus  was,  both  personally  and 
intellectually,  one  of  the  first  men  of  Rome,  and  was  distin- 
guished as  a  Stoic  philosopher^;  but  instead  of  recognising 

*  AnndL  iii.  55. 

^  The  Stoic  philosophy  at  this  time  had  turned  into  a  kind  of  republicanism 
which  was  incompatible  with  existing  circumstances.  It  abandoned  itself  to  a 
petulance  which  produced  yeiy  bad  efiects,  and  caimot  be  ezcosed  in  any 
way.— N. 
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the  good  side  of  Vespasian's  gOTemment,  he  abandoned 
liimself  to  an  opposition  against  it,  for  wUch  I  cannot  see 
any  sufficient  reason,  and  which  could  produce  none  but 
evil  consequences.  The  misfortune  was  that  this  conduct  ex- 
cited in^Yespasian  a  bitter  hostility  towards  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  put  to  death.  The  execution  of  Priscus  is 
little  better  than  a  murder^  in  which  Vespasian  shed  the  noblest 
blood  of  the  Roman  state.  But  in  other  cases  he  did  not  stain 
his  hands  with  blood;  and  where  he  had  no  such  provocation, 
he  was  in  reality  a  mild  ruler.  He  was  of  a  grateful  dispo- 
sition, and  behaved  with  mildness  towards  Licinius  Mucianus, 
many  of  whose  actions  he  connived  at.  Antonius  Primus  was 
put  to  deaths  but  he  deserved  it;  for  he  had  called  forth  the 
revolution  which  raised  Vespasian  to  the  throne,  in  the  hope 
of  ruling  over  him,  but  afterwards,  finding  himself  disappointed, 
conspired  against  the  emperor.  Vespasian  is  charged  by  Sue- 
tonius with  avarice;  but  we  cannot  say  whether  the  charge  is 
true.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  state  required  for 
its  maintenance  quadringenties  millies^y  that  is,  upwards  of 
280  millions  sterling.  But  this  statement  seems  to  have  been 
written  down  by  Suetonius  without  a  thought,  and  shews  how 
unfit  he  was  to  be  an  historian.  Even  if  we  conceive  the 
Roman  state  to  have  been  at  that  time  as  flourishing  as,  for 
example,  France  or  Italy  is  at  the  present  day,  it  seems  incon- 
ceivable, how  such  a  sum  could  have  been  raised,  considering 
the  value  which  money  then  had.  However  the  sum  is  alto- 
gether an  impossible  one;  nor  can  we  see  what  it  could  have 
been  wanted  for.  The  army  consisted  of  only  400,000  men; 
and  although  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  now  treble  what  it 
had  been  in  earlier  times,  yet  the  sum  above  mentioned  is  far 
greater  than  woidd  be  required  to  support  such  a  force.  It  is 
true,  Vespasian  spent  much  upon  buildings,  but  building  surely 
is  not  one  of  the  real  wants  of  a  state.  Vespasian  raised  not 
only  structures  which  were  absolutely  necessary,  but  such  as 
by  their  splendour  adorned  the  empire;  and  whatever  histo- 
rians may  say  of  his  avarice,  his  incomparable  architectural 
works,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  some  of  which, 
such  as  the  Colosseum,  and  the  Temple  of  Peace,  will  last  for 
ever,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  his  alleged  love  of  money. 

'  Sueton,  Vespfu.  16. 
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He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years, 
A.D.  79. 

During  his  reign,  tlie  government  liad,  in  reality,  been  con- 
ducted by  his  son  Titus;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  this  was 
because  Vespasian  thought  himself  incapable  of  ruling  over 
the  empire,  or  because  he  had  no  inclination  to  do  so.  Titus 
had  attained  his  thirty-second  year  when  he  returned  firom 
Jerusalem.  It  may  be  that  many  things  which  disgrace  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  must  be  put  down  to  the  account  of  Titus; 
for  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  statement 
that,  previously  to  his  accession,  the  general  opinion  was 
against  him^,  whatever  contrast  his  own  reign  may  have  pre- 
sented to  his  former  conduct.  The  feeling  towards  him  after- 
wards completely  changed;  but  this  amiw  et  deliciae  generis 
humani  is  nevertheless  a  strange  phenomenon.  It  seems  to 
have  been  extremely  easy  to  please  the  circle  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded;  and  as  his  real  happiness  consisted  in  possessing 
their  fiivour,  he  tried  to  win  it  by  munificent  presents  out  of 
the  well-stocked  treasury  which  his  &ther  had  left  him,  and  the 
administration  of  which  Vespasian  had  reserved  for  himself. 


LECTURE  CXVII. 

These  is  scarcely  any  other  emperor  whose  reign  was  so  truly 
beneficial  to  the  Boman  world  as  that  of  Vespasian.  At  the 
time  when  Titus  was  the  object  of  the  greatest  suspicion  in 
the  East,  Vespasian's  noble  openness  formed  an  exception  to  the 
general  distrust.  He  continued  to  shew  him  confidence;  and 
when  Titus  returned  to  Rome,  Vespasian  made  him  praefectus 
praetorio,  and  entrusted  to  him  a  considerable  share  in  the 
government.  This  was  by  no  means  in  the  spirit  of  eastern 
princes  who  alwap  feel  the  greatest  mistrust  towards  their  own 
sons.  Titus,  however,  was  &r  from  popular  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father;  and  some  acts  of  cruelty  which  were  committed 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  are  ascribed  to  Titus.  I  will  only 
mention  the  murder  of  Caecina,  who  had  acted  a  prominent 
part  among  the  Mends  of  Vitellius,  and  was  cut  down  by 
'  Snetoou  TiL  6. 
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Titxis'  oommand.  This  act,  however,  is  said  to  have  been 
justified  by  the  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  house  of 
Vespasian,  which  was  discovered  in  Caecina's  own  hand-writ- 
ing.^ The  apprehensions  commonly  entertained  in  regard  to 
Titus  were  not  verified;  for  afi«r  his  accession  a  change  took 
place  in  his  whole  conduct,  and  the  prevailing  features  of  his 
character  during  his  short  reign  were  kindness  and  benevolence, 
features  which  are  in  a  prince  valued  more  highly  than  all 
other  virtues.  A  sovereign  who  is  not  kind,  and  does  not 
flatter,  stands  much  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the  imperita 
muliiiudo  than  one  who  neglects  his  duties.  Such  has  been 
the  case  at  all  times,  and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  Titus.  His  fiither  had  been  very 
economical,  whereas  Titus  was  generous  and  even  lavish;  the 
former  had  spent  money  only  in  raising  great  and  costly  works 
of  architecture.  He  had  restored  Eome,  changed  many  of  the 
senseless  buildings  of  Nero,  especially  the  golden  house,  and 
built  the  Colosseum,  the  most  gigantic  edifice  of  ancient  Rome. 
If  we  consider  that  it  was  intended  as  an  amphitheatre,  it  makes 
a  sad  impression  on  the  mind;  but  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  taste  of  the  Boman  populace.  It  was  not  dedicated  how- 
ever tin  the  reign  of  Titus.*  The  extravagant  sums  which 
were  spent  upon  it,  and  the  proceedings  that  took  place  in  it 
under  the  later  emperors,  make  upon  us  the  impression  of 
something  monstrous  and  revolting,  which  is  very  different 
from  the  idea  of  greatness.  Goethe  has  made  some  excellent 
remarks  upon  it  in  his  "  Farbenlehre."^  But  such  prodigality 
and  amusements  were  not  confined  to  the  time  of  the  emperors ; 
they  had  begun  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  The  contests 
of  the  Colosseum  were  cruel  and  disgusting,  and  even  women 
were  trained  and  fought  as  gladiators;  but  Titus'  humanity 
did  not  exert  itself  in  that  direction. 

>  Sneton.  Tit,  6. 

«  Sneton.  TiU  7;  Dion  Caas.  Ixvi.  25. 

*  NachgeUus,  Werke,  voL  xiii.  p.  68.  ^  The  Romans  had  risen  from  the 
conditiofQ  of  a  nairow,  moral,  comfortable  and  easy  people,  to  that  of  mlers  of 
the  wide  world,  bat  without  laying  aside  their  own  narrowness.  And  this  may 
be  regarded  as  the  source  of  their  love  of  luxury.  Uneducated  persons  who 
acquire  Urge  property,  naturally  make  a  ridiculous  use  of  it  Their  pleasures, 
splendour  and  extravagance  are  always  absurd  and  exaggerated.  Hence  that 
fondness  for  what  is  strange,  extravagant  and  monstrous.  Their  theatres 
which  were  turned  with  the  spectators  in  them,  the  second  population  of  statues 
with  which  the  city  was  crowded,  are,  like  the  later  colossal  pot  in  which  the 
fish  were  to  be  kept  entire,  all  of  the  same  origin.  Even  the  insolence  and  cruelty 
of  thdr  tyrants  generally  borders  upon  the  absurd." 
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As  far  as  foreign  countries  were  concerned,  the  reign  of 
Titus  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  Rome  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
peace  and  comfort,  only  interrupted  by  a  great  fire,  which 
lasted  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  by  the  eruption  of 
mount  Vesuvius,  which  caused  the  catastrophe  of  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii.  Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Greek 
settlements, that  volcano  had  been  at  rest;  but  now  it  began  its 
eruptions.  Never  has  the  calamity  of  one  generation  been 
more  obviously  advantageous  to  a  later  one  than  the  burial  of 
those  two  towns. 

The  love  of  the  Romans  for  Titus  became  the  more  decided, 
as  they  had  reason  to  fear  his  younger  brother  Domitian, 
concerning  whom  there  could  be  no  mistake.  He  was  a  bad 
son,  and  a  bad  brother;  he  contemplated  the  murder  of  his 
fiither,  but  more  especially  that  of  his  brother,  who  never 
attempted  to  avenge  himself,  but  always  treated  Domitian  with 
confidence.*  But  Domitian  is  nevertheless  one  of  those  men 
who  are  generally  looked  upon  with  too  much  contempt, 
because  they  are  bad.  There  are  bad  persons  in  history  who 
ought  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  treated  in  that  way.  The 
charge  of  cowardice  in  war  which  is  brought  against  him  may 
be  well  founded,  although  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
of  it;  his  &lseness  and  cruelty  however  are  both  well 
attested.  It  is  also  true  that,  with  all  his  boundless  ambition, 
he  did  not  accomplish  anything  to  justify  his  pretensions,  but 
he  is  nevertheless  estimated  too  low;  for  he  was  a  man  of  a 
cultivated  mind  and  decided  talent,  and  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  history  of  Roman  literature.*  Rutgersiuö^ 
has  already  remarked,  and  the  proofs  are  manifest,  that  the 
paraphrase  of  Aratus,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  Germanicus, 
is  the  work  of  Domitian.  He  delighted  in  the  name  of  Caesar 
Germanicus,  and  assumed  it,  because  it  was  more  illustrious 
than  the  Flavian  name;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
mentions  his  father'^,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  not  been  adopted 
by  Germanicus.  I  believe  that  the  poem  was  written  in  the 
time  of  Titus;  its  subject  is  poor,  but  it  is  executed  in  a  very 
respectable  manner.     Quinctilian  is  full  of  flatteries  towards 

*  Dion  Cass.  IxvL  26;  AureL  VicL  De  Caesar,  11. 

*  Sneton.  Damit,  2,  20;  Tacitus,  HisL  iv.  86. 

<  Variae  Lectiones,  iii.  p.  276.  Compare  Grauert  in  the  BheiniBchtM  Museum 
ToL  Iv.  p.  347,  folL 

^  In  the  beginning  of  his  paraphrase  of  the  *'  Fhaenomena"  of  Aratns,  Domitian 
says,  that  his  father  was  soyereign,  and  was  honoured  with  the  apotheosis. — N. 
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Domitian®,  and  in  this  case  he  had  the  misfortune,  from  cow- 
ardice, to  act  the  part  of  a  sUve  towards  a  despot.  If  Domitian 
really  made  the  paraphrase,  Quinctilian's  exaggerated  praise  is 
the  conduct  of  a  serrile  man,  though  the  blame  does  not  attach 
80  much  to  his  personal  character,  as  to  a  despotic  court;  and 
he  surely  did  not  praise  a  work  which  was  quite  bad,  merely 
fircHn  servile  flattery.  Domitian^s  taste  for  Roman  literature 
however  produced  its  beneficial  effects.  He  instituted  the 
great  pension  for  rhetoricians  which  Quinctilian,  for  example, 
enjoyed,  and  the  Capitoline  contest  in  which  the  prize  poems 
were  crowned.'  During  this  period,  Soman  literature  received 
a  great  impulse,  to  which  Domitian  himself  must  have  contri- 
buted. Tacitus,  the  greatest  historian,  at  least  in  Boman 
literature,  was  then  a  yoimg  man.  The  yoimger  Pliny  was 
growing  to  manhood;  and  however  much  we  may  blame  him, 
there  were  many  highly  educated  persons  at  the  time  who  wrote 
in  the  same  style  as  he.  Statins  too  belongs  to  this  period; 
and  his  little  poems  (Silvae)  are  among  the  most  gracefrd  pro- 
ductions of  Boman  literature.^^  Juvenal,  a  great  genius,  was 
likewise  a  contemporary  of  Domitian;  he  was  a  master  of  pure 
Latin,  and  hated  the  tyrant  with  justice.  From  Domitian's 
poem  we  see  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  &lse  taste  of  the  time. 
He  had  offended  Statins;  but  in  this  we  perceive  not  so  much 
partiality  as  a  correct  judgment. 

The  frugality  in  the  mode  of  living  at  Bome,  which  had 
been  restored  by  Vespasian,  still  continued,  for  Domitian  too 
was  not  a  squanderer  of  money.  It  was  probably  nothing  but 
his  cowardice  that  induced  him  to  raise  the  original  pay  of  his 
soldiers  fourfold,  that  is  to  480  denarii, — an  enormous  sum,  for 
which  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  make  up  by  reducing  the 
number  of  troops^  which  was  not  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  empire. 

Bome  was  involved  in  various  wars  during  his  reign.  The 
eastern  frontiers  indeed  enjoyed  a  profoimd  peace;  for  the 
Parthian  empire  was  in  the  condition  into  which  such  eastern 
monarchies  always  sink  after  a  certain  period  of  greatness,  and 

•  See  iv.  1.  §  2,  folL;  x.  1.  §  91,  foU.  •  Sucton.  Domit  4. 

>^  I  strongly  recommend  the  study  of  the  Silvae,  which  are  genuine  poetiy  im- 
printed with  the  true  character  of  the  country;  whence  they  make  a  most  pleas- 
ing impression,  especially  when  read  in  Italy.  The  Thebais  of  Statins,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  absurd  poem  and  bombastic  in  the  highest  degree.  It  waa 
certainly  not  by  this  poem  that  he  gained  the  Capitoline  prize.— N. 
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the  Bomans  were  left  undistorbed  in  that  quarter.  On  the 
northern  boundaries  of  the  empire,  however,  wars  were  waged 
on  which  some  light  is  thrown  by  Tacitus'  life  of  Agricola, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  master-pieces  of  ancient  biography.^ 
The  Somans  had  gradually  made  progress  in  Britain,  but 
Agricola  was  the  first  who  penetrated  to  the  north,  beyond  the 
two  Friths,  towards  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  built  a 
fleet  with  which  he  sailed  round  the  coast  and  visited  the 
Orkney  islands.  The  time  of  these  e3q>loits  is  the  glorious 
military  epoch  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.^^ 

In  his  earliest  youth,  Domitian  had  been  in  Gaul  during  the 
insurrection  of  Civilis.  As  emperor,  he  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Chatti  in  the  country  about  the  river  Main.  If  we  believe 
the  statements  of  the  medals,  which  begin  to  be  of  importance 
at  this  period  of  Roman  history,  and  the  flatteries  of  Martial — 
who  was  likewise  a  man  of  great  talent  and  enjoyed  the  &vour 
of  Domitian,  —  the  emperor  obtained  the  surname  of  Germani- 
cus  with  perfect  justice;  but  the  historians  are  unanimous  that 
those  victories  were  not  realities,  though  they  cannot  be  wholly 
fictitious,  for  Roman  armies  did  at  that  time  carry  on  wars  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  not  wholly  without  sue- 
cess;!'  l)ut  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  Germans,  who  had  only 
an  untrained  militia,  not  making  a  vigorous  resistance  against 
the  Roman  legions.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Germans  were, 
as  usual,  suffering  from  their  own  internal  divisions:  the  Che- 
rusci  demanded  assistance  against  the  Chatti,  and  the  Lygii 
against  the  Suevi.^^  A  war  was  also  waged  on  the  upper  and 
middle  Danube;  and  nations,  which  had  for  some  time  disap- 
peared from  history,  are  now  mentioned  again,  and  described 
as  very  powerful,  such  as  the  Marcomaimi  and  Suevi,  who 
were  feebly  united  with  Slavonic  tribes,  and  that  not  in  small 
numbers. 

The  most  dangerous  war  of  Domitian  was  that  against  the 
Dacians,  a  Thracian  tribe,  the  same  as  the  ancient  Getae,  which 
had  pressed  upon  the   Scythians  as  early  as  the  time  of 

"  The  two  best  Ancient  biographies  that  have  come  down  to  us,  are  Tacitas* 
Agricola,  and  the  liib  of  Atticns  by  Com.  Nepos. — 'S, 

"  I  lefer  to  Agrioola's  circamnayigation  of  Scotland,  the  statue  of  Oceaniu 
which,  thronghoat  the  middle  ages,  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fonim  Biartiam, 
(the  so  called  Marforio,  Be9ckreib.  d,  Stadt  Bom,  iiL  1.  p.  138).  A  ftatae  of  the 
Bhine  at  Borne  likewise  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Domitian. — ^N. 

"  Compare  Frontinns,  Strattg.  I S.  10,  ^  Dion  Cass.  Izrii.  5. 
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Alexander  the  Great.  Since  the  days  of  Dicenetis,  about  the 
time  of  Augostus,  they  formed  a  great  monarchy  comprising 
Transylvania,  the  mountains  of  Moldavia,  a  part  of  the  Banat, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  of  Wallachia.  The  country  was  rich, 
on  account  of  its  mines  and  precious  metals;  and  it  is  dear  firom 
the  column  of  Trajan,  that  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
barbarians,  but  that  they  had  a  higher  civilisation  than  the 
Germans.  They  had  fortified  towns,  and  lived  in  houses  bidlt 
of  wood,  such  as  are  found  at  the  present  day  in  some  parts  of 
the  Tyrol.  Decebalus,  who  was  king  of  the  Dacians,  was  a 
man  of  great  character,  and  worthy  to  role  over  them  in  those 
dangerous  times.  Their  form  of  government  was  not  de»- 
potic;  they  had  a  well  developed  constitution,  and  an  aris- 
cracy^^  and  were  a  fi:ee  and  brave  nation.  They  had  fire- 
quently  harassed  the  Boman  frontier  since  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  had  invaded  Moesia,  whenever  Rome  was  weak.  They  do 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  touched  the  Boman  frontier  in 
Pannonia;  for  the  coimtry  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube 
consisted  of  deep  marshes.  The  country  further  down  about 
Presburg  was  inhabited  partly  by  Gallic,  partly  by  Grerman 
tribes.  Our  knowledge  of  Domitian's  war  against  the  Dacians 
is  very  confused ;  for  Xiphilinus  and  Zonaras  pass  over  its  details 
altogether.  This  much,  however,  is  clear,  that,  on  one  occasion, 
the  Romans  suffered  a  great  defeat,  and  that  the  Dacians  occu- 
pied Moesia.  Such  bold  nations  as  ventured  to  wage  war 
against  the  Romans,  foimd  in  the  end  that  Rome  was  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  if  the  war  was  protracted;  and  they  preferred 
concluding  an  honourable  peace  to  the  risk  of  provoking  Bome 
to  exert  all  its  powers  against  them.  Hence  Decebalus,  after 
having  carried  on  a  glorious  war,  concluded  a  peace,  on  terms 
which  seem  to  us  humiliating.  Domitian  thus,  after  great 
losses,  returned  to  Bome  in  triumph,  and  was  enabled  to  assume 
the  name  of  Dacicus. 

After  this  campaign,  the  government  of  Domitian  changed 
for  the  worse,  and  his  cruel  disposition  now  began  to  give  itself 
free  vent.  Some  persons  had  already  been  put  to  death  on 
mere  suspicions,  or  because  Domitian  disliked  them.  L.  Anto- 
nius Satuminus,  who  hated  Domitian,  had  caused  the  legions 
of  Germania  Superior,  which  embraced  not  only  Alsatia,  but 

^  The  DadanB  on  the  colnmn  of  Trajan,  who  wear  caps  and  long  hair,  are 
the  nobles.— N. 
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Suabia,  as  &r  as  the  Kmitesj  to  proclaim  him  emperor;  but  he 
was  conquered  bj  L.  Appius  Maadmus,  and  paid  for  his  attempt 
with  his  life.  Caligula  and  Nero  were  monsters,  the  former  being 
a  madman,  and  the  latter,  who  was  not  &ee  from  madness,  being 
a  degenerate  specimen  of  mankind,  whom  Aristotle  would 
have  called  a  being  ircLpä  <l>va'i,v,  and  in  reference  to  whom  we 
can  scarcely  speak  of  vice,  for  the  laws  of  morality  are  appli- 
cable only  to  that  which  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  human 
nature:  Üiere  are  vices  which  degrade  man  below  his  nature, 
and  by  which  he  becomes  a  real  brute.  But  Domitian  was 
not  a  brute»  for  his  cruelty  lay  within  the  bounds  of  human 
nature;  it  was  that  of  a  thoroughly  bad  man,  and  arose  from 
the  human  propensity  to  envy  others  and  to  delight  in  their 
misfortunes.  His  cruelty  was  not  combined  with  avarice,  two 
vices  which  in  the  east  usually  go  hand  in  hand.  Among  the 
senators  of  that  time  there  were  men  worthy  of  the  firiendship 
of  Tacitus  and  Agricola,  such  as  Junius  Arulenus  Busticus 
and  Herennius  Senecio.  The  former  had  written  the  life  of 
Paetus  Thrasea,  and  the  latter  that  of  Helvidius  Prisons. 
Their  works  were  true,  and  were  written  with  a  heartfelt 
warmth,  though  they  may  not  have  been  free  &om  declama- 
tion. They  contained,  at  any  rate,  more  life  and  substance  than 
the  works  of  the  Augustan  age;  and  it  was  this  circumstance 
that  provoked  the  anger  of  Domitian. 

Among  the  men  of  intellect  whom  I  have  just  mentioned, 
there  arose  the  detestable  class  of  the  delaioresy  who  enriched 
themselves  by  blood,  and  the  accounts  of  whom  are  among 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  Pliny's  letters.  These  men 
too  must  not  be  considered  as  merely  contemptible;  for  they 
were  not  so  much  degraded  in  their  intellectual  as  in  their 
moral  condition,  and  were  at  any  rate  not  so  despicable  as  the 
delatores  under  Tiberius.  Some  of  them  were  distinguished 
for  their  declamations,  and  on  the  whole  they  were  men  of 
talent.  They  belonged  to  what  was  called  good  society,  but 
their  sentiments  were  of  the  most  in&mous  kind;  and  they 
used  their  talents  to  crush  the  noblest  and  most  distinguished 
persons.  But  in  however  bad  a  light  the  men  of  that  time 
appear  in  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  it  cannot  be  dez^ed  that, 
in  general,  men  were  not  so  bad  as  they  had  been  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius;  the  women,  on  the  other  hand,  were  still  as 
wanton  and  dissolute  as  ever.     The  long  period  of  suffering 
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had  made  men  better.  Under  Tiberius  a  certain  formality 
had  been  observed,  and  the  emperor  took  no  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  dela tores  and  the  trials  of  the  accused;  but 
Domitian  did  not  scruple  to  attend  the  trials  in  person.  If 
you  want  to  obtain  a  clear  knowledge  of  these  things,  you 
must  read  what  Pliny  says  of  M.  Regulus*^  and  others  of  the 
same  class.  This  latter  period  of  Domitian's  reign  is  one  of 
the  most  fearful  that  occur  in  history,  and  Tacitus,  who 
describes  it  most  excellently  in  the  introduction  to  his  life  of 
4gricola,  says  that  people  passed  through  it  in  dumb  horror. 

In  this  manner  the  last  years  of  Domitian  passed  away. 
The  last  three  were  the  most  frightful.  Had  his  rage  been 
directed  against  good  and  noble  persons  only,  he  might  have 
indulged  it  much  longer,  but  he  turned  it  against  bad  and 
infuriated  men  also, — against  the  officers  of  his  praetorian 
guards^  and  against  his  wife  Domitia,  whom  he  had  offended, 
and  who  offended  him.  The  consequence  was  that  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  by  the  officers  of  his  own  court,  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim  in  A.D.  96.  Domitian  built  the  Forum  of  the  palace 
(Forum  Palladimn),  which  was  thus  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Forum  of  Augustus;  and  there  he  erected  a  number 
of  government  offices,  tribunals,  and  the  like.  A  portion  of 
its  waUs  and  of  the  portico  still  exist  as  a  memorial  of  those 
times.     Many  other  splendid  buildings  were  erected  by  him. 


LECTURE  CXVIII. 

The  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  belong  to  the  comparatively 
most  obsctire  portions  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire, 
although  the  government  of  these  two  emperors  was  a  period 
of  delight  to  the  Romans;  one  rich  in  literary  productions, 
and  of  which  many  other  montunents  have  come  down  to  us. 
Tacitus  evidently  did  not  describe  that  period;  for  he  says 
that  he  will  reserve  it  for  his  old  age,  in  order  to  ex- 
cuse himself  from  writing  contemporary  history,  which  he 
certainly  could  not  praise  unconditionally.  Trajan  himself  wrote 
w  Pliny,  JSpwti.«. 
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memoirs  especiallj  of  his  war  against  the  Dacians;  but  no 
other  writor  of  any  importance  has  chosen  that  erentfiil  period 
for  his  subject 

M.  Gocceius  Nerya  had  already  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
four  and  was  a  yenerable  senator.  How  it  was  brought  about, 
we  know  not;  but  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  received 
bj  the  senate  with  great  joj.  The  praetorians  did  not  object 
to  him,  although  he  was  not  a  man  to  their  taste.  He  laid 
down  the  principles  of  his  government,  and  remained  &ithful 
to  them,  but  proceeded  in  his  reforms  with  great  caution,  for 
he  was  old^  and  did  not  venture  to  imdertake  much,  or  to 
provoke  the  praetorians;  hence  he  punished  but  few  of  the 
delatores  who  had  been  the  carse  of  the  nation  in  the  reign  of 
his  predecessor:  many  of  them  escaped  with  impunity  and 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  Bome.  This  gave  offence  to  men 
of  honour,  and  evil-doers  gained  fresh  courage.  The  feeling 
of  present  happiness  was  disturbed  by  the  knowledge  that 
those  men  were  still  alive  and  in  office,  so  that  the  people 
still  continued  to  stand  in  awe  of  them,  as  they  might  rise 
again  at  any  time.  The  effect  of  this  weakness  on  the  part  of 
Nerva  was,  that  those  who  wished  to  continue  the  practices 
they  had  indulged  in  imder  Domitian  employed  their  iofluence 
in  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  and  acted  without  any  scruples. 
Junius  Mauricus  therefore  said,  when  the  death  of  a  delator 
was  mentioned  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  emperor,  '*  Yes,  but 
if  he  were  alive^  he  would  suffer  no  harm^  but  would  be  here 
among  us."^  Nerva,  however,  could  not  act  otherwise.  At 
length  Casperius,  the  praefect  of  the  city,  who  had  held  tbe 
same  office  under  Domitian,  called  upon  the  soldiers  to  demand 
of  Nerva  the  pimishment  of  the  murderers  of  Domitian.  On  his 
refusal,  the  soldiers  seized  the  persons  alluded  to,  two  of  whom 
were  most  fearMly  ill-used:  they  then  compelled  Nerva  to 
make  a  public  declaration  in  the  senate,  that  he  approved  of 
the  execution  of  his  predecessor's  murderers.^  He  felt  the 
disgrace  of  this  act  very  keenly,  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
himself,  he  had  recourse  to  the  same  means  as  Galba,  and 
adopted  Trajan,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  legions  on 
the  Rhine.  By  this  adoption,  Trajan  bcame  his  declared  suc- 
cessor, and  Nerva's  choice  was  certainly  better  than  that  of 
Galba. 

'  FlixL  EpitL  IT.  22.  *  Alltel.  Vict  Imp.  JBom.  Epit,  IS. 
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M.  Ulpius  Nerva  Trajanus  was  bom  in  Spain,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  man.  The  southern  parts  of  Spain 
and  Gaol  were  already  entirely  Latinised^  and  were  so  com- 
pletely Italian  countries,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
generally  spoke  the  Latin  language,  just  as  West  Frusta  and 
Silesia  are  completely-  Germanised.  One  of  the  Spanish 
towns  of  this  kind  was  Italica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  that  part,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Scipios,  who  had  spent  many  a 
year  there,  and  at  last  settled  and  married  Spanish  women. 
The  town  was  constituted  as  a  colony,  or  as  a  municipiimi  of 
the  second  class,  and  became  great  and  flourishing.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  Trajan's  &mily  was 
among  the  most  distinguished  in  the  place.  His  father  had 
obtained  high  honours  in  the  army  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Nero,  and,  enjoying  general  esteem»  survived  the  elevation  of  his 
son  for  many  years.  The  son  attracted  general  attention,  and 
was  honoured  even  in  the  time  of  Domitian^  so  unfavorable 
to  the  manifestations  of  virtue.  The  emperor  Nerva,  in  electing 
a  successor,  could  not  have  made  a  happier  choice;  and  it 
was  received  by  the  praetorians  with  joy  and  respect. 
Trajan  was  then  at  Rome;  but  he  soon  went  to  Germany, 
where  he  had  his  head  quarters  at  Cologne.  Our  knowledge 
of  Germany  at  that  time  is  very  defective;  but  it  is  surprising 
to  see  that  the  relations  between  the  Germans  and  the  Romans 
still  continued  to  be  peaceful.  Arae  Flaviae,  the  name  of  a 
place  on  the  military  road  &om  the  Main  to  Augsburg, 
proves  that,  probably  under  Domitian,  the  Romans  had  already 
taken  possession  of  that  sinus  imperii.  The  fortified  ditch 
which  extended  from  the  Westerwald  across  the  river  Lahn, 
Mount  Taunus,  the  river  Main,  and  as  &r  as  the  Altmtihl, 
existed  probably  as  early  as  this  time^ ;  but  whether  it  was  or  was 
not,  all  Germany  south  of  that  line,  as  well  as  the  country  in 
our  neighbourhood,  was  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Free 
German  tribes  existed  only  in  Franconia,  the  upper  Palatinate, 
Hesse^  and  Westphalia.  In  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius, Suabia  was  not  yet  subject  to  Rome;  the  Frisian  tribes 
were  subdued  under  Tiberius,  but  afterwards  became  firee 
again.     Under  Nerva,  there  was  a  little  war  in  Suabia,  the 

'  Froatiniu,  (Strateg,  I  d,  10),  expresdj  ascrito  its  constntction  to  Do- 
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only  trace  of  which  exists  in  an  inscription,  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  a  victoria  Suenica,  The  boundaries  of  the  several 
tribes  may  be  clearly  seen  &om  Tacitus'  Germania.  Nerva 
reigned  only  one  year  and  a  half,  and  died  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year,  A-D.  98. 

The  empire  was  now  so  firmly  established,  that  Trajan,  al- 
though he  was  at  Cologne  when  Nerva  died,  could  quietly 
enter  upon  his  government  there,  without  returning  to  £ome 
till  the  next  year.     Immediately  after  taking  possession  of  the 
sovereign  power,  he  showed  his  ability  by  attacking  the  viUan- 
ous  delatores,  whom  Nerva  had  spared:  a  few  of  them  paid 
for  their  crimes  with  their  lives;  but  the  majority  were  ban- 
ished to  the  barren  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.      A  still 
bolder  step,  was  his  arresting  the  most  turbulent  among  the 
praetorians  and  putting  the  ringleaders  to  death.  By  these  and 
similar  measures,  Trajan  secured  and  strengthened  his  power. 
His  reforms  were  mild,  and  affected  individuals  rather  than  the 
state.  He  must  have  introduced  very  excellent  arrangements  in 
the  administration  of  the  finances;  for  he  was  enabled  to  reduce 
the  taxes,  and  to  dispense  with  the  increased  burdens  imposed 
upon  country  districts :  nevertheless,  after  his  reign,  Hadrian  still 
found  it  possible  to  reduce  the  public  burdens  enormously.  But 
although  Trajan  thus  diminished  taxation,  he  still  had  means 
not  only  for  carrying  on  expensive  wars,  but  also  for  executing 
the  most  costly  undertakings^ without  fiilling  into  any  financial 
embarrassment.     The  minute  care  which  he  bestowed  upon 
the  provinces,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  his  administration, 
may  be  seen  in  the  tenth  book  of  Pliny's  letters.     Grood  em- 
perors controlled  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  governors,  by  taking 
cognizance  themselves  of  everything  that  happened.     It  was 
fortunate  for  him  that  his  fiither^  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous 
health,  witnessed  for  many  years  the  success  of  his  son,  and 
rejoiced  in  his  glory.     Such  a  beautiful  family  relation  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  the  Roman  world. 

Trajan  was  married  to  Plotina,  a  very  excellent  woman,  by 
whom,  however,  he  had  no  children.  The  praise  of  this  woman 
far  outweighs  the  isolated  stories  which  very  much  resemble 
mere  pieces  of  scandal.  She,  and  Trajan's  sister,  Mardana^  are 
among  the  most  estimable  female  characters  in  history;  and  the 
manifest  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  women  about  that  time 
must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  those  two 
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matrons.  Ever  ance  the  time  of  Livia,  the  Boman  empresses, 
with  the  exception  of  Vespasian's  wife,  who  was  a  worthy 
woman  (but  as  a  freed  woman  could  not  appear  in  society),  had 
encouraged  and  diffused  the  most  unbounded  licentiousness  in 
the  conduct  of  women;  but  the  open  shamelessness,  which  had 
till  then  been  regarded  as  a  necessary  characteristic  of  females 
of  the  higher  classes,  now  ceased. 

Trajan's  real  inclinations  were  directed  to  war  and  great 
architectural  works;  and  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
empire»  these  inclinations,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  censured. 
By  occupying  the  nations  and  armies,  he  gave  a  higher  tone  to 
His  age;  for  if  such  a  vast  empire  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of 
peace,  it  cannot  but  become  torpid  and  lifeless.  His  wars  there- 
fore were  beneficial  to  Rome  at  the  time^  but  what  could  they 
lead  to?  It  was  necessary  to  go  fiirther  and  &rther,  and  this 
shows  how  unfortunate  such  a  dominion  over  the  world  is. 
According  to  Boman  feelings,  Trajan  had  a  just  cause  for  un- 
dertaking the  first  war  against  the  Dacians,  for  the  peace  which 
Domitian  had  concluded  with  them,  and  in  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  pay  a  tribute,  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  empire ;  and  he  accordingly  discontinued  the  payment.  As 
Decebalus  felt  himself  strong  enough,  he  declared  war  in  A.D. 
101.  It  is  probable  that  the  plains  of  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia 
were  inhabited  by  the  Sarmatians,  and  governed  by  Dece- 
balus. The  war  lasted  for  three  years;  when  at  length  Trajan, 
by  taking  the  capital  of  the  enemy,  compelled  him  to  make 
peace.  The  terms  of  this  peace  are  perfectly  known  to  us  from 
the  column  of  Trajan.  Decebalus  was  obliged  to  deliver  up 
all  Boman  prisoners  and  deserters,  and  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money — which  cannot  haVe  been  difficult  for  him,  as  Dacia 
is  rich  in  silver — ^but  still  remained  an  independent  prince  in 
his  kingdom.  A  few  years  afterwards,  however,  the  war  broke 
out  afiresh,  for  reasons  which  we  may  easily  guess.  The  peace 
was  oppressive;  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  the  Dacians 
were  not  thoroughly  felt  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
and  the  insolence  of  the  Boman  governors  rendered  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  inevitable.  The  Dacians  repented,  and  as 
Decebalus  violated  the  peace  and  collected  troops,  Borne  again 
declared  war  against  him.  Decebalus  was  killed,  and  in  the 
second  campaign  Dacia  was  completely  conquered,  and  changed 
into  a  Boman  province;  in  which  condition  it  remained  until  the 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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time  of  the  Goths.  Numbers  of  Roman  colonies  were  established 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  such  as  Colonia  Ulpia  in  the 
capital  Zarmizegethusa,  but  especially  in  Transylvania  and  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia;  for  in  the  plains 
no  traces  of  the  Romans  are  found.  Roman  institutions  struck 
such  firm  root  there,  that,  after  a  period  of  about  150  years, 
when  the  Goths  invaded  Dacia,  the  population  was  completely 
Roman ;  and  even  to  this  day  the  Wallachians  speak  a  language 
which  is  only  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Latin,  and  is  spoken  by  all 
the  Wallachians  as  fiir  as  Mount  Pindus  in  Macedonia,  and  the 
countries  between  Epirus  and  Greece.  This  phenomenon, 
however,  is  a  very  puzzling  one,  and  the  Wallachians  are  a 
mysterious  race.  The  Bacians,  imder  the  Romans,  were  a 
prosperous  and  truly  civilised  nation,  which  is  attested,  inde- 
pendently of  many  other  things,  by  the  numerous  ruins  and 
inscriptions  still  existing  in  their  country. 

The  conquest  of  Dacia  in  A.D.  106,  was  followed  by  a  few 
years  of  peace,  which  certainly  did  not  make  Trajan  happy, 
and  after  which  he  gladly  seized  the  first  opportunity  for  fire^ 
military  enterprises  and  conquests.  This  was  offered  by  Cosrhoes, 
the  king  of  the  Parthians,  who  had  deposed  Exodares,  king  of 
Armenia,  which  stood  in  an  imcertain  relation  towards  Rotne 
and  Parthia,  of  both  of  which  it  was  a  dependency,  and  had 
raised  his  own  relative  to  the  throne  of  that  country.  Trajan 
marched  into  Armenia,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  Par- 
thamasiris,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Parthians. 
With  this  he  was  satisfied,  and  the  king,  coming  into  Trajan's 
camp,  received  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  (for  thus  it  may  be  fitly 
called)  firom  him.  The  war,  however,  was  continued,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  it; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  rich  in  great  events.  Nature 
placed  immense  difficulties  in  Trajan's  way;  and  this  much 
seems  clear,  that  he  made  Armenia  the  basis  of  his  operations, 
and  advanced  towards  the  lower  Tigris.  There  he  took  not 
only  Seleucia,  but  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  king  of  kings, 
and  advanced  as  fiur  as  the  ocean,  that  is,  the  Persian  Gulf;  but 
here  he  stopped,  either  because  he  saw  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  canying  out  his  favourite  scheme  to  subdue 
the  whole  Persian  empire,  or  because  it  was  with  him  as  it 
has  often  been  with  other  great  generals,  who  carried  on  wars 
merely  for  the  sake  of  conquest,  and  becoming  tired,  said  to 
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themselTes,  **^  We  will  now  make  a  pause,  and  resume  our  plans 
afterwards."  It  was  such  a  thought  that  aaved  the  world  under 
Napoleon:  he  often  felt  sick  of  war,  and  wishing  to  spend  a 
few  months  in  Pans,  he  concluded  peace,  in  the  hope  of  renew- 
ing the  war  afterwards.  He  also  took  a  pleasure  in  allowing 
his  enemies  to  recover  themselves,  in  order  to  defeat  them 
afterwards  with  the  greater  glory.  It  was  probably  this  feel- 
ing that  prompted  Trajan  to  grant  peace  to  the  Parthians,  after 
he  had  raised  a  pretender,  Parthamaspates,  to  the  throne  of 
Parthia.  Such  a  cessation  from  war  is  neither  the  fruit  of 
generosity,  nor  the  result  of  a  definite  system*  The  Parthians, 
as  individuals,  do  not  deserve  much  esteem;  for  they  were  bar- 
barians who  had  received  their  civilisation  only  through  the 
6reektowns,anddestroyed  what  they  conquered;  but  afterwards, 
under  the  Sassanidae,  Persia  again  rose  to  prosperity.  The  Par- 
thians, at  that  time,  had  viceroys  in  different  countries,and  the 
king,  with  his  court,  travelled  from  one  to  the  other,  and  was  kept 
and  fed  by  them;  but  his  real  capital  was  Ctesiphon. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  Parthians,  Trajan 
could  not,  for  some  time,  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  He 
had  intended  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  and  into  that 
country^  he  now  made  an  incursion,  concerning  which  we  have 
but  scanty  information ;  but  from  inscriptions  and  coins,  as  well 
as  from  circumstances  which  are  not  previously  mentioned,  we 
may  regard  it  as  certain,  that  he  made  Arabia  Petraea,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  down  to  the  Bay  of  Acaba,  nay, 
as  far  as  Medina,  a  Roman  province,  and  received  the  homage 
of  the  native  tribes  between  the  Euphrates  and  Syria.  In  con- 
cluding peace  with  the  Parthians,  he  had  obliged  them  to  cede 
to  him  the  supremacy  of  Osrhoene,  Mesopotamia,  and  Kurdis- 
tan. Edessa  likewise  was  incorporated  with  the  empire.  He 
thus  kept  possession  of  a  basis  for  future  military  operations, 
just  as  Napoleon  did  in  similar  circumstances;  for  he  no  doubt 
intended,  if  life  should  bo  spared  to  him,  to  extend  the  empire 
as  far  as  India,  or  at  least  to  leave  the  conquest  to  his  successor. 

The  waxB  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  extended  as  far  as  Nubia; 
that  country,  situated  between  Egypt  and  the  Upper  Cataract, 
came  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  continued  to  be 
so  till  the  middle  of  the  third  century.*    It  is  further  probable 

*  Seo  Niebohi^s  InaeriptUmes  Nubieiues,  ia  bis  KkiM  hittorisehe  u,  pMlelo* 
giache  Sckn/ten,  voL  ii«  p.  186,  folU 

Q  2 
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that  in  his  reign  Fezzan^  between  Tripolis  and  the  town  of 
Bornu  on  the  Niger,  became  Boman,  as  is  attested  by  the 
inscriptions  at  Gharma. 

Trajan  could  scarcely  make  up  his  mind  to  quit  the  East, 
and  for  a  time  he  stayed  in  Cilicia;  but  while  staying  at  Seli* 
nus,  afterwards  called  Trajanopolis,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died 
there  in  A.D.  117,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  or  sixty-four.  His 
ashes  were  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  golden  urn,  and  deposited 
under  the  great  triumphal  column.  In  the  last  months  of  hia 
life,  either  he  had  actually  adopted  his  cousin  Hadrian,  or 
Plotina  merely  spread  a  report  to  that  effect;  but,  however  this 
may  be,  the  choice  of  Hadrian  for  his  successor  was  certainly  a 
most  happy  one,  for  Hadrian  was  a  very  able  man ;  and  although 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he  committed  evil  deeds,  they  were 
the  conseqiiences  of  his  bodily  condition,  which  no  one  oould 
foresee. 


LECTURE  CXIX. 

The  architectural  works  of  Trajan  belong,  not  only  to  a  topo- 
graphy of  Rome,  but  to  history  in  general;  for  they  are  equal 
to  so  many  great  military  or  other  achievements.  ApoUodorus 
of  Damascus  was  his  great  architect.*  The  bas-reliefs  of  Trajan 
represent  the  truly  great  things  which  he  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  his  reign :  thus,  for  example,  we  see  him  giving  a 
king  to  the  Parthians,  addressing  his  soldiers,  his  institution  for 
orphans,  his  wars,  his  great  edifices,  and  the  like.  In  the  early 
times  of  the  republic,  Roman  art  was  of  Etruscan  excellence, 
and  in  the  hands  of  Etruscans.  Previously  to  the  first  Punic 
war,  the  art  of  painting  also  flourished  at  Rome:  afterwards, 
there  followed  a  period  in  which  the  Greeks  served  as  models; 
but  of  this  period,  we  cannot  judge  with  certainty.  In  the  time 
of  Augustus,  the  style  of  architecture  had  still  the  character  of 

>  I  haye  had  the  pleasure  of  discoTerixig  his  portrait  in  one  of  the  bas-ndiefe 
from  Trajan's  arch:  he  is  a  man  dressed  in  the  Greek  fashion,  presenting  a 
drawing  on  a  roll  to  the  emperor,  who  is  seated.  It  exists  among  the  bas-relief 
of  the  arch  of  Constantine,  the  npper  part  of  which  has  been  most  senselessly 
taken  from  the  aich  of  Tnyan.— N. 
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grandeur,  but  thenceforward  the  building  material  itself 
gradually  began  to  be  of  greater  consequence  than  style;  for 
Augustus  introduced  the  use  of  marble,  and  many  edifices  of 
his  time  were  constructed  of  solid  marble:  all  the  colunms  in 
the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  are  of  marble.  But  Augustus  also 
built  many  other  great  edifices  of  native  stone;  and  this  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  Claudius.  But  in  the  course  of  years,  a 
taste  for  rare  kinds  of  marble  spnmg  up  at  Rome,  and  we  hear 
of  works  made  of  Phrygian,  Numidian,  and  other  kinds  of 
marble.  This  taste  was  senseless,  and  led  people  to  regard  the 
material  of  an  architectural  work  as  the  main  thing,  while 
grandeur  and  beauty  were  neglected;  but  the  very  general  use 
of  marble  did  not  begin  till  the  reign  of  Nero,  when  Greek 
architecture  became  prevalent.  All  the  existing  buildings  of 
Titus  and  Domitian,  with  the  exception  of  the  Colosseum, 
have  something  petty  and  trifling  in  their  execution.  Architect 
ture,  in  their  time,  is  evidently  losing  its  character  of  grandeur 
and  of  art,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  however,  art  revived  and  rose  to 
pplendour  and  honour,  which  was  owing  to  his  Greek  archi- 
tect; for  this  emperor  had  taste,  and  having  the  treasures  of  an 
immense  empire  at  his  disposal,  he  never  took  into  consider- 
ation whether  what  he  built  cost  a  few  millions  more  or  less. 
He  made  or  completed  several  excellent  roads,  paved  the  Via 
Appia  from  Capua  to  Brundusium  with  basalt;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  before  his  time,  it  had  not  been  paved  in  that  way.' 
He  drained  the  Pomptine  marshes  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
built  the  harbour  of  Civita  Vecchia,  the  ancient  Centimicellae', 
and  improved  the  ports  of  Ostia  and  Portus,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  as  it  was  manifest  that  the  river  was  gradually  de- 
stroying them  by  its  deposits.  The  baths  at  the  springs  of 
Civita  Vecchia  and  the  port  and  mole  of  Ancona,  were  like- 
wise works  of  Trajan;  the  harbour  was  very  extensive,  and 
the  mole  was  made  to  secure  its  duration,  for  the  ancient 
Tyrrhenian  sea-ports  were  destroyed,  though  no  one  knows  at 
what  time  their  destruction  took  place.  Trajan  also  did  much 
to  secure  the  usefulness  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Italy;  but 
his  greatest  buildings  were  at  Bome,  where  I  need  only  men- 
tion the  Forum  Ulpium,  with  the  Columna  Cochlisy  which  is  150 
feet  high.  The  Quirinal  hill  hcr^  formed  a  slope  towards 
*  See  ToL  iii.  p.  305,  foil  »  Plinjr,  Epist  vi  31. 
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the  foot  of  the  Capitoline;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  leTel  for 
the  new  £>ram,  a  large  portion  of  the  hill  wai  taken  down,  a 
height  of  more  than  140  feet,  as  is  suggested  by  the  inscriptioa 
on  llie  pedestal  of  Trajan's  column,  though  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  remember  the  exact  number  of  feet >  The  forum  of  Trajan 
was  not,  like  the  Forum  Romanum,  an  open  space,  but  like 
that  of  Augustus,  a  place  where  government  offices  and  other 
public  buildings  were  erected.  These  buildings,  which  are  well 
known,  comprised  all  the  offices  for  the  finances,  formed,  as  it 
were,  quite  a  new  town  of  palaces,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose 
the  column,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  spiral  bas-relief  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship,  representing  the  events  of  Trajan's  two 
wars  against  the  Dacians.  These  bas-relie&  have  suffered  much 
fix)m  lightning,  fire,  and  the  hand  of  man;  but  they  yet  shew 
that,  in  the  time  of  Ttajan,  the  art  of  making  relief  was  in  a 
state  of  high  perfection;  and  all  the  figures  are  exquisitely 
beautifiil.  The  sculptures  are  important  also  in  an  antiqua- 
rian point  of  view,  as  they  represent  various  kinds  of  armour, 
costumes,  buildings,  and  other  things  which  we  should  be  al- 
together ignorant  of,  were  it  is  not  for  these  bas-relieft.  Inside 
of  it  there  is  a  spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  top,  and  under  the 
column  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were  deposited  in  a  vault. 
It  was  originally  surmounted  by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Trajan,  but  this  was  taken  down  in  barbarous  times,  and  pope 
Sixtus  V.  erected  in  its  place  a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  which  still 
stands  on  the  column.  The  railings  which  run  round  the  top 
of  it  are  modem,  but  the  pillar  is  otherwise  firee  fix>m  restora- 
tion. Near  it  were  two  enormous  buildings,  great  parts  of 
which  have  been  laid  open  by  the  clearings  which  were  un- 
dertaken by  the  French.  They  are  constructed  in  the  form 
of  basilicae;  we  cannot,  however,  say  whether  they  belonged 
to  the  Forum  Ulpium  or  not.  Their  splendour  is  indescribable ; 
among  other  things  they  contain  groimd  floors  of  square  slabs 
of  the  most  beautiful  Numidian  marble.  The  Forum  Ulpium 
was  also  adorned  at  two  entrances  with  two  triumphal  arches 
surmounted  by  quadrigae,  as  we  know  only  from  coins.  It  may 
be  that  Constantine  despoiled  one  of  these  arches,  and  used 
portions  of  it  as  ornaments  for  his  own  arch. 

*  195  pahm,  according  to  Flatner  in  Bmisen's  Beschreib,  d,  Siadt  Bom,  iii  1. 
p.  289.  Ten  palms  aze  equal  to  09  Farinan  lines.  Compare,  howeyer,  Flatner 
and  Urlichs,  Beeehreünmg  Boms.  p.  24,  foIL 
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These  and  many  other  works  shew  the  extremely  flourishing 
condition  of  the  arts  at  that  time.  They  soon  sank,  however; 
for,  although  Hadrian  erected  great  and  costly  buildings,  such 
as  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Borna,  he  was  a  man  without  taste 
and  followed  his  own  caprices.*  We  have  ruins  of  buildings 
erected  under  Antoninus  Pius  which  are  far  less  beautiful,  and 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  the  only  branch  of  statuary  which 
continued  to  flourish  was  the  art  of  making  bronze  statues.  The 
bronze  statue  of  that  emperor  is  excellent;  the  sculptures  in 
marble  on  the  arch  of  M.  Aurelius,  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  executed  under  Trajan.  The  ornaments  on  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Severus  are  an  example  of  the  dreadful 
decay  of  the  arts,  though  the  statues  of  Severus  are  not  quite 
so  bad.^  The  Septizonium  of  that  emperor  was  a  colossal  but 
tasteless  building.  There  are  people  who  charge  the  Christian 
religion  with  having  destroyed  ancient  art;  but  the  charge  is 
utterly  groundless,  for  ancient  art  had  perished  before  Christi- 
anity was  introduced. 

The  age  of  Trajan  was  equally  great  in  literature.  The  first 
man  we  meet  with  is  Tacitus.  He  stands  quite  alone,  and 
belongs  to  no  school;  he  is  one  of  those  mighty  minds  who 
exercise  a  great  influence  upon  their  age  without  being  the 
creatures  of  it;  for,  though  even  the  mightiest  minds  experi- 
ence the  influence  of  their  age,  which  determines  their  course, 
and  gives  them  opportunities  for  the  display  of  their  faculties, 
still  it  does  not  create  them.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  ask,  who 
were  his  teachers?  They  may  have  been  quite  insignificant 
men,  the  school  in  which  he  was  trained  was  the  deep  grief 
produced  by  the  oppression  of  the  times.  His  great  soul  was 
seized  with  grief  in  the  reign  of  Domitian;  and  he  recovered 
firom  it  in  the  refreshing  period  of  Nerva  and  Trajan.  I,  for 
my  part,  am  convinced  whatever  people  may  urge  against  it, 
that  the  first  edition  of  his  life  of  Agricola  was  published  in 
the  latter  part  of  Bomitian^s  reign.     I  collect  this  from  its 


*Dion  Ca8B.lxix.4. 

*  Modem  art  fell  off  in  a  nmOar  manner  during  the  serenteenth  oentai7,  if 
we  compare  the  prodnctionB  of  that  time  with  the  Dutch  paintings  of  the  first 
half  of  Uie  sixteenth  centur7.  Drawing  was  not  neglected,  for  good  drawings 
were  produced  even  in  the  eighteentli  century,  the  period  of  the  greatest  bai-ba* 
rism  in  painting.  In  the  time  of  Severus,  however,  drawing,  too,  sank  quite  as 
low  as  sculpture,  and  even  the  proportions  were  forgotten. — N. 
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beginning,  wKich  is  dreadfiilly  corrupt.^  He  afterwards  sub- 
jected the  work  to  a  revision,  and  added  the  pre&oe.  This 
life  of  Agricola  shews  all  the  ^eatness  of  the  man:  but  he  is 
struggling  with  a  difficulty  in  expressing  his  sentiments;  a 
difficulty  which  is  perfectly  natural,  and  is  felt  by  all  those 
who  being  fuU  of  thoughts  and  ideas  have  a  dislike  for  diffiise- 
ness,  and  disdain  to  use  words  which  are  not  necessary.  It  is 
only  those  who  are  unable  to  understand  this  feeling  of  writers 
like  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  that  can  have  any  doubt  about  the 
genuineness  of  their  style.  The  origin  of  their  peculiarities 
is,  I  repeat,  an  aversion  to  all  exuberances  of  style.  There  is 
not  a  trace  of  affectation  in  these  writers,  for  they  have  no 
other  object  than  not  to  waste  any  words.  This  peculiar  study 
of  conciseness  is  most  prominent  in  the  earlier  writings  of 
Tacitus,  the  "  Agricola"  and  "  Germania;**  for  he  did  not  wish 
to  write  large  works,  but  only  small  essajrs,  and  yet  to  embody 
in  them  a  complete  description  of  his  subjects,  and  to  place  the 
whole  fulness  of  his  thoughts  before  his  reader.  The  "  His- 
toriae"  is  evidently  the  work  of  his  life,  and  his  most  finished 
production;  only  the  first  five  books  are  now  extant,  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  shew  how  much  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of 
the  rest.  In  this  work  he  passed  through  history  in  all  its 
phases;  he  did  not  condense  his  accounts,  but  gave  veiy  mi- 
nute narratives.  I  believe  that,  as  is  stated  by  St.  Jerome,  the 
"  Historiae"  really  consisted  of  thirty  books,  which  cannot  be 
thought  too  much,  if  we  consider  the  minuteness  with  which 
he  relates  the  insurrection  of  Claudius  Civilis,  the  life  of 
Domitian,  etc.  After  the  completion  of  the  "  Historiae"  he 
added  the  "  Annales,"  to  complete  the  history  of  the  empire 
from  its  establishment  and  consolidation,  after  the  close  of  the 
comedy  of  republican  forms.  He  wrote  the  Annals  in  a  very 
concise  style,  giving  prominence  to  some  portions  only,  while 
he  passed  over  many  points  altogether.  The  nearer  he  came 
to  the  point  at  which  the  **  Historiae"  begins,  the  more  minute 
beseems  to  have  become;  and  he  must  have  described  the 
latter  period  of  Nero's  reign  with  the  same  vividness  and  mi- 
nuteness which  we  see  in  the    "  Historiae."      If  we  9ompare 


7  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  mj  own  emendation. — K.  Instead 
of  laudati  esaent,  capitahfuiMe^  Niebuhr  reads:  laudati  capiUdeM/uisteni^  and 
in  chap.  i.  at  mihi  nuper  instead  of  at  mihi  nunc.  See  Niebuhr's  Kleine  hist  u. 
philoL  Schrißen,  I  p.  331. 
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the  works  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus  with  those  of  Livy,  we 
perceive  at  once^  fix>m  the  wonderful  STmmetiy  of  the  former, 
how  much  superior  these  authors  were  to  Livy,  in  the 
artistic  construction  of  their  works.®  People  speak  of  the 
heaviness  and  difficulties  of  Tacitus'  style;  but  these  diffi« 
culties  are  in  reality  not  so  great  as  those  met  with  in 
reading  Livy,  who,  wherever  he  argues  and  attempts  to  be 
brief  and  concise,  is  much  more  difficult  than  Tacitus.  Livy's 
pre&ce,  for  example,  and  the  discusmon  about  P.  Cornelius 
CosBus  in  the  fourth  book,  are  among  the  most  difficult  pas- 
sages in  Latin  prose,  in  which  even  men  like  Gronovius  were 
unable  to  see  their  way  clearly«  Livy  is  confused  in  those  and 
similar  passages  merely  because  he  wanted  to  be  brief;  had  he 
written  pages  on  those  points,  he  would  have  been  dear  enough ; 
as  in  his  parallel  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  power 
of  Some,  which  is  minute  and  written  in  a  most  admirable 
manner,  though  his  opinion  upon  the  question  is  worth 
nothing.  Tacitus  stands  forth  like  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles, 
like  many  a  lyric  poet,  and  like  Lessing  in  German  prose.  Such 
men  have  no  equal;  but  his  contemporaries  were  always  ready 
to  set  up  a  number  of  others  who,  in  their  opinion,  were  men 
of  no  less  extraordinary  genius.  This  mode  of  looking  at  a 
great  man  has  this  comfort  to  his  contemporaries,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  dragged  down  the  others  are  raised;  and  the 
great  genius  does  not,  at  least  apparently,  leave  his  contem- 
poraries at  too  painful  a  distance. 

It  was  owing  to  this  feeling,  that  Pliny  the  younger  was 
placed  by  the  side  of  Tacitus.  His  letters  are  of  great 
psychological  interest.  He  was  a  most  good-natured  man, 
but  extremely  vain  and  conceited:  before  the  public,  he  always 
shewed  that  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of  being  a  classical 
writer;  but  in  his  letters  to  Tacitus,  he  displayed  the  greatest 
humility,  and  almost  worshipped  him  in  order  to  win  his 
favour  and  to  be  praised  by  him,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  his  private  conversations  with  his  friends,  he 
censured  Tacitus  and  pitied  him  for  his  defects.  Such  a 
humility  is  dishonest.     He  writes  on  one  occasion  ^  that  the 

*  So  long  as  Jayj  keeps  to  his  beantifnl  imrratiTe,  and  follows,  for  example, 
Ennins  in  his  history  of  the  Boman  lungs,  he  is  nnriyalled;  but  when  he  aban- 
dons himself  to  descriptions,  as  in  the  ninth  book,  he  falls  into  absurdities,  for 
he  did  not  sift  the  materials  out  of  which  he  had  to  construct  his  history. — N. 

'  Epi»t  vii.  20. 
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public  mentioned  himself  and  Tacitus  always  together,  but 
that  he  himself  did  not  deserye  that  honour.     His  yanity  also 
displays  itself  in  the  detailed  descriptions  of  his  own  beneficent 
institutions  contained  in  such  letters  as  were  destined  for  the 
public.    His  letters  howerer  are,  notwithstanding  these  things, 
veiy  instructive  in  regard  to  the  histoiy  of  the  age  in  which 
Pliny  lived;  and  we  cannot  help  recognising  in  their  author  a 
benevolent  and  extremely  useful  man,  who  devoted  his  large 
property  to  the  public  good,  a  very  excellent  governor  of  the 
provinces  over  which  he  was  set,  and  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  intellect.     But  the  vanity  with  which  he  speaks  of  his 
own  good  qualities  and  generosity  is  truly  childish.     Pliny 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Üie  Parisian  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  may  be  traced  even  in  particular 
phrases,  as  my  late  &iend  Spalding  has  correctly  observed. 
Hence  it  is  very  easy  to  translate  Pliny's  letters  into  French, 
whereas  in  a   German  version  they  are  quite  unreadable. 
These  letters  shew  that  there  were  many  persons  of  talent  at 
that  time,  but  none  of  them  rose  above  a  certain  mediocrity; 
for  which  reason  there  appeared  much  less  want  of  harmony 
in  literature  then  than  in  times  of  great  genius.     When  a 
nation  has  once  passed  through  a  period  of  great  intellectual 
eminence,  the  literature  of  which  has  become  the  common 
property  of  subsequent  ages,  it  feels  easy  and  satisfied  with 
what  it  possesses;  but  if  in  such  circumstances  a  man  like 
Tacitus  springs  up,  and  gives  to  his  age  a  new  life,  his  con- 
temporaries feel   reanimated,   and   men  come  forward  and 
acquire  a  certain  reputation,  who  would  have  been  thought 
nothing  of  at  any  other  time*     In  addition  to  this,  the  age 
was  one  of  comfort  and  happiness  after  great  oppression.     But 
what  such  men  were  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  may  be  inferred 
from  one  example,  L.  Annaeus  Florus,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Trajan.    The  early  history  of  Rome  then  lay  at  such  a 
distance,  that  people  wanted  nothing  more  than  some  general 
notion  of  it.    The  work  of  Florus,  which  is  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  time  and  was  written  to  supply  this  want,  is  extremely 
tasteless,  and  shews  a  carelessness  and  an  ignorance  of  &cts 
which  are  quite  astonishing. 

When  the  great  light  of  Tacitus  became  extinct,  complete 
darkness  followed.  Greek  literature  had  died  away  a  long 
time  before  the  reign  of  Trsgan;  and  we  hear  only  now  and 
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tlieii  of  some  few  isolated  authors.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
we  meet  with  Dionysius  of  Halioamassus,  an  excellent  critic, 
rhetorician,  and  historian;  and  he  was  succeeded,  under 
Tiberius,  by  Strabo,  who  was  a  highly  practical  man  and  of 
great  historical  talent;  but,  firom  his  time  down  to  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  Greek  literature  was  quite  barren.  Under  Domi- 
tian  it  reyived  through  the  influence  of  the  rhetoricians,  who 
now  assumed  a  different  character.  Dion  Ghrysostom  of  Prosa 
in  Biihynia  began  his  career,  or  was  already  flourishing,  in  the 
rdgn  of  Domitian:  he  was  an  author  of  uncommon  talent, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  belonged  to  the  rheto- 
ricans  of  that  imfortunate  age.  It  makes  one  sad  to  see  him 
waste  his  brilliant  oratorical  powers  on  insignificant  subjects. 
All  his  works  are  written  in  excellent  and  beautiful  language, 
which  is  pure  Attic  Greek,  and  without  affectation:  it  is  clear, 
tiiat  he  had  made  the  classical  language  of  Athens  his  own; 
and  he  handled  it  as  a  master.  In  all  he  wrote,  he  appears  as 
man  of  a  most  amiable  character,  and  &ee  fix>m  the  vanity  of 
the  ordinary  rhetoricians,  though  one  perc^ves  the  silent 
consciousness  of  his  powers.  He  was  an  imaffected  Platonic 
philosopher,  and  lived  with  his  whole  soul  in  Athens,  which 
was  to  him  a  world,  and  which  made  him  forget  Rome,  its 
onperor,  and  eyerything  else.  All  this  forms  a  very  charming 
feature  in  his  character.  Whenever  he  touches  upon  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  which  he  lived,  he  shews  his  master* 
mind.  He  was  the  first  writer  after  Tiberius  that  greatly 
contributed  towards  the  revival  of  Gbreek  literature. 

After  him  there  followed  Plutarch  of  Chaeronea,  whose 
excellent  and  amiable  character  must  be  felt  by  every  one.  It 
does  not  require,  indeed,  much  discernment  to  see  his  faults  as 
an  historian,  and  the  weakness  of  his  eclectic  philosophy:  but 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  otir  knowledge  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  things;  and,  however  much  we  may  see  and  know 
his  fitults,  yet  we  can  read  his  works  with  the  highest  pleasure. 
His  language  is  not  nearly  so  perfect  as  that  of  Dion  Ghry- 
sostom. 

The  revival  of  Greek  literature  was  the  work  of  these  two 
men;  and,  although  they  had  no  followers  equal  to  themselves, 
still  they  form  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  The  Alexandrian 
literature,  properly  so  called,  must  be  looked  upon  as  termin- 
ated with  the  death  of  Eratosthenes,  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes; 
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the  period  from  Aristarchus  to  Dion  is  one  which  has  no 
distinct  character  of  its  own.  The  Greek  literature  which 
prevailed  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  bad.  Greek 
rhetoricians  then  flocked  to  Rome,  just  as  in  the  last  century 
French  abb^  flocked  to  Germany  to  teach  their  language; 
and  they  corrupted  the  Romans  and  spoiled  their  taste. 
Livy  stands  forth  as  one  great  man  during  that  period.  This 
state  of  things^  namely  a  prevalence  of  Greek,  though  there 
was  no  longer  any  literature  in  it,  remained  to  the  detriment 
of  Rome  till  the  time  of  Seneca,  sophistry  alone  keeping  pace 
with  the  &shionable  language.  After  Seneca,  there  were  two 
schools  in  Roman  literature,  which  existed  contemporaneously 
— the  school  of  Seneca  and  that  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians — 
until  the  appearance  of  Quincdlian,  the  restorer  of  a  good  and 
pure  taste  in  Roman  literature.  From  his  age  till  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  there  was  a  new  classical  aera,  which,  however,  did  not 
last.  Greek  literature  again  revived,  and  made  the  same 
fifcscinating  impression  upon  the  Romans  as  it  had  on  its  first 
introduction  at  Rome.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian  it  was  so  gene- 
rally cultivated,  that  all  persons  of  education  wrote  Greek. 
Under  the  Antonines  every  thing  became  Hellenised;  taste 
underwent  a  change;  and  an  arch»logical  pleasure  in  what  was 
antiquated  and  in  imitating  the  Greeks,  became  quite 
prevalent. 


LECTURE  CXX. 

Hadrian  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Marciana,  the  sister  of 
Trajan;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  elevation.  Even  if  Plotina 
prepared  for  Trajan  the  form  of  Hadrian's  adoption,  she  did  no 
evil,  for  it  had  undoubtedly  been  Trajan's  intention  to  make 
him  his  successor.  The  Romans  of  a  later  generation  said  that 
it  was  doubtinl  whether  Hadrian  should  be  reckoned  among  the 
good  or  the  bad  princes;  and  strong  arguments  may  be  urged 
on  either  side,  for  he  committed  acts  of  cruelty,  which  are  a 
sad  stain  on  his  memory :  but  he  also  did  much  good,  and  if 
we  excuse  his  cruelties  by  tracing  them  to  the  state  of  his  mind 
during  his  last  illness,  it  must  be  owned  that  his  government 
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was  more  beneficial  to  theBoman  world  than  that  of  any  other 
ruler;  and  I  therefore  reckon  him  among  the  good  sovereigns. 
No  Boman  emperor  before  him  had  looked  upon  himself  as  the 
real  master  of  the  world,  but  merely  as  the  sovereign  of  Rome, 
or  at  most^  of  Italy.  Trajan's  cares  too  had  been  mainly  de- 
voted to  Italy,  and  what  was  done  in  the  provinces  was,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  military  nature.  Hadrian  was  the  first  who 
understood  his  real  position. 

His  reign  passed  almost  without  any  wars;  and,  if  we  except 
the  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  we  hear  only  of  trifling  military 
operations,  that,  for  example,  against  the  revolted  Mauretaniens, 
whom  he  redticed  very  speedily.  He  was  the  first  emperor 
who  adopted  the  system  of  giving  subsidies  to  the  nations  on 
the  frontiers,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  remain  quiet.  Of 
Trajan's  conquests  he  maintained  Dacia  only;  his  claims  to 
Armenia  were  left  undecided^  and  the  possessions  beyond  the 
Tigris  were  given  up.  The  insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  Cyprus 
and  Cyrene,  where  they  were  very  numerous^  was  accompanied 
with  very  great  violence.  They  had  attempted  it  before,  but 
the  war  was  now  carried  on  by  Barcochba  with  furious  rage 
and  fanaticism,  prompted  by  the  consciousnessness  that  he 
would  be  subdued.  The  consequence  was  the  total  extermina- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  Jews  in  Palestine,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Samaritans.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  was  restored  as  a 
military  colony  under  the  name  of  AeliaCapitolina*,  which  name 
continued  to  be  used  even  in  the  Christian  centuries,  and  the 
Arabic  writers  still  call  it  Ilia,  or  the  Holy  City,  and  not  Jeru- 
salem. No  Jew  was  allowed  to  live  in  it^  or  even  to  approach 
it  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah. 
This  war  was  the  only  shock  which  the  Boman  empire  expe- 
rienced in  the  reign  of  Hadrian;  but  it  was,  after  all,  of  no 
great  importance. 

His  reign,  which  lasted  nearly  twenty-two  years,  was  thus 
free  from  any  remarkable  calamity;  and,  as  it  passed  away  in 
almost  uninterrupted  peace,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
happiest  periods  of  the  empire.  His  first  noble  act  after  his 
accession  was  the  remission,  to  the  amount  of  900  millions  ses- 
terces of  the  arrears  of  taxes,  which  the  subjects  of  Borne  owed 
to  the  state.*     But  whether  these  arrears  were  remitted  in 

>  Spartian.  Hadrian^  13;  Dion  Cass. Ixix.  2,  foil.;  Eiuebius,  Hut  Eccles. iv.  6. 
'  üHon  Cass.  Ixix.  8$  Spartian.  Hadrian^  7$  Orelli,  JtucripL  Lot,  n.  805. 
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fevour  of  the  subjects  themselves  or  of  the  publicani,  I  can- 
not say.^  Hadrian  conferred  great  blessings  on  every  part  of 
the  empire,  and  travelled  through  all  the  provinces^  from  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland.  There  was  pro- 
bably not  one  province  of  his  empire  which  he  did  not  visit 
In  Britain^  he  erected  the  great  bulwark  against  the  Caledo- 
nians, from  the  Solway  to  the  river  Tyne:  and  the  province  of 
Britain  now  began  to  become  Bomanised,  though  the  Gaelic 
and  Cymric  elements  still  continued  to  maintain  themselves  by 
the  side  of  the  Bomans. 

But  it  was  more  especially  upon  Athens  and  Greece  in  general 
that  Hadrian  bestowed  his  favours  and  benevolence;  for  he  had 
an  enthusiastic  partiality  for  everything  Greek.  The  number 
and  the  splendour  of  the  buildings  which  he  erected  at  Athens, 
reminded  the  people  of  the  days  of  Pericles.  He  completed  the 
Olympieimi;  built  theatres  and  temples:  and,  in  short,  quite  a 
new  town,  the  town  of  Hadrian,  rose  by  the  side  of  Atibens. 
He  further  shewed  his  tender  attachment  to  that  city  by 
assuming  the  dignity  of  archon  eponymus. 

In  this  manner,  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  passed  away  in 
a  series  of  benevolent  acts.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
however,  his  health  began  to  decline;  and  he  sank  into  a  state 
of  melancholy,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  aid  and  sup- 
port, by  choosing  a  successor  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  he  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried,  by  fits  of  anger  and 
mistrust,  into  acts  of  cruelty  which  disgrace  his  memory.  If  we 
consider  what  the  Boman  senators  were  at  that  time,  and  what 
claims  and  pretensions  they  made,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that 
any  prince,  and  even  a  very  good  and  able  one,  should  feel  a 
strong  hatred  towards  them.  They  were  immensely  rich,  arro- 
gant, and  disagreeable;  and  their  dignity  had  already  become 
hereditary  in  their  families.  A  young  man,  L.  Aelius  Yerus, 
was  now  adopted  by  Hadrian,  and  destined  to  be  his  successor. 
Enormous  sums  were  given  on  that  occasion  to  the  soldiers  as 
a  congiarium,  Hadrian  was  unaccountably  deceived  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  Yerus,  who^  however,  died  before  the  em- 
peror.   Hadrian  then  adopted  in  his  stead  T.  Antoninus  Pius, 

'  The  history  of  the  financial  affairs  of  Borne  under  the  empire  is  not  jet 
written:  bat  it  is  a  fine  subject;  and  a  person  who  would  undertake  to  write 
upon  it  might  arrive  at  yeiy  satisiactoiy  results.  What  Savigny  has  written  on 
the  land-tax  (in  his  Essay"  Ueber  die  Römische  Steuerverfassungf  *  printed  in  the 
Abhandl,  der  Berlin,  Akademie  of  the  years  1822  and  23)  is  most  exceIleot> — ^N. 
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a  thoroughly  spotless  man,  a  grandson  of  Arrius  Antoninus, 
the  friend  of  the  emperor  Nerva. 

It  18  one  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
that  in  it  Boman  jurisprudence  received  its  first  development  as 
a  science,  and  assumed  the  form  in  which  we  afterwards  find  it. 
A  collection  of  laws  was  made  imder  the  title  of  ^^  Edictum 
Perpetuum^"  by  which  the  Boman  legislation  became  confined 
to  the  edicts  of  the  emperor;  and  the  re^ponsa,  which  had  for- 
merly been  considered  only  as  the  opinions  of  the  sapientea^ 
now  became  real  authorities  in  matters  of  law,  when  they  were 
given  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  This  *^  Edictum  Perpetuum" 
forma  an  aera  in  the  history  of  Boman  jurisprudence.  Some 
emperors  before  Hadrian,  and  even  Augustus  himself,  had  had 
a  sort  of  state  council ;  but  it  had  always  borne  the  character  of 
something  arbitrary,  imtil  Hadrian  gave  to  the  connstorium 
principis  a  stability  and  a  regular  organisation,  of  which  it  had 
formerly  been  destituted  The  praefectus  praetorio,  who  hitherto 
had  always  been  a  military  person,  was  now  obliged  to  be  a 
jurist,  and  was  the  princeps  of  this  state  council.  This  regula- 
tion, which,  singularly  enough,  is  completely  oriental,  was 
imquestionably  made  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Hence- 
forth, men  like  ülpian,  Papinian,  and  Paullus,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  real  ministers  of  justice. 

The  downward  tendency  of  literature  assumed  under  Hadrian 
a  still  more  decided  character  than  it  had  before  exhibited.  If 
we  examine  the  inscriptions  which  were  made  in  his  time ;  for 
instance  those  on  the  tombs  along  the  Appian  road,  we  find  in 
some  extremely  barbarous  Latin;  the  grammatical  forms  are 
neglected,  and  the  use  of  the  cases  is  in  utter  confusion.  I  have 
seen  one  which  is  written  in  a  true  lingua  rustica.^  Such  in- 
scriptions occur,  indeed,  only  here  and  there;  and  the  books 
written  during  this  period  were  composed  in  a  correct  language; 
but  they  shew,  nevertheless  the  condition  into  which  Bome  had 
sunk  by  the  decrease  of  its  firee  population,  the  place  of  which 
was  occupied  by  myriads  of  slaves  and  freedmen  who  spoke  a 
lingua  vulgaris  or  rusttcuy  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  language 

«  Spartiaii.  Hadrian,  IS;  Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  7. 

^  The  pbenomenon  is  analogous  to  that  which  we  see,  for  example,  in  letters 
.  written  hy  onr  common  people»  who  are  not  only  ignorant  of  orthography,  bnt 
use  Tolgar  and  proyinciid  expressions.    In  ]ike  manner,  there  are  inscriptions 
in  Egyp^  which  are  called  Gvoek,  but  fire  entirely  barbarooa.--N» 
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of  the  black  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  and  America.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  great  body  of  the  population  forms 
a  jargon  for  itself,  and  throws  off  the  shackles  of  grammatical 
laws.^  In  the  desolate  or  secluded  parts  of  Italy^,  where  such 
people  lived  as  colonists,  that  Latin  jargon  became  first  esta- 
blished, and  the  people  gradually  adopted  the  lingua  vulgaris. 
Persons  of  rank  continued  to  speak  pure  Latin;  but  they 
learned  it  as  the  English  learn  English  in  their  colonies,  after 
they  have  spoken  the  Creole  dialect  in  their  childhood.  If  men 
like  Tacitus  and  Pliny  learned  the  vulgar  idiom  in  their  child- 
hood, they  undoubtedly  spokeonly  pure  Latin  among  themselves; 
but  correct  Latin  must  with  many  persons  have  been  something 
acquired,  as  the  High-Grerman  is  acquired  in  our  days  by  every 
German  of  education.^  The  use  of  the  vulgar  language  must 
have  spread  very  quickly  and  widely.  A  language  which  ia 
decaying  or  growing  poor,  must  enrich  itself  from  ancient 
books;  hence  the  old  Roman  writers  were  now  read  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  language,  and  the  more  ancient  they  were, 
the  greater  was  the  value  set  upon  them.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  of  Ennius,  Plautus,  and  Naevius  being  studied  so 
much  in  those  times:  their  works  were  more  piquant  also  than 
those  of  the  classical  writers.  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Seneca  had 
probably  despised  those  old  authors;  but  now  they  rose  again 
in  favour.  At  this  time  Cicero  was  neglected,  the  preference 
being  given  to  Cato  and  Gracchus.  It  was  a  strange  change; 
but  it  can  be  easily  accounted  for.^  Hadrian  himself  was 
a  lover  of  antiquity,  and   his  example  contributed  to  this 

'  The  Wends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lüneburg,  who  were  compelled  to 
speak  German,  formed  a  jargon  of  German. — N. 

7  We  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  the  desolate  condition  of  the  more 
remote  parts  of  Italy,  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus. — ^N. 

*  The  German  language  has  become  much  impoverished  since  the  time  of  the 
Thirty-years*  war,  and  any  one  who  writes  in  high  German,  finds  that  words 
are  wanting  for  things  for  which  the  common  language  of  the  people  has  good 
expressions,  which  however  are  not  used  in  writing.  This  is  felt  more  espe- 
cially by  persons  bom  and  brought  up  in  Lower  Saxony,  for  the  people  of 
Upper  Germany  speak  nearly  as  they  write,— N. 

"  We  have  seen  a  similar  change  of  taste  in  our  own  countiy;  for  there  was  a 
time,  at  a  vexy  recent  period  of  our  literary  history,  when  the  early  writers  were 
regarded  as  the  only  models  of  perfection;  when  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide, 
for  example,  was  set  up  as  the  greatest  poet,  and  the  prose-writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  such  as  the  historian  Zacharias  Theobald,  as  perfect  models  of 
good  prose,  I  love  those  men  as  mnch  as  any  one,  but  I  am  far  from  considering 
them  as  the  models  whom  wc  should  strive  to.  imitate. — ^N. 
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lestoration  of  the  antique;  but  his  extraordinary  partiality  for 
the  Greeks  contributed  still  more  towards  raising  everything 
Greek  in  public  estimation. 

The  Greek  language  had  no  doubt  been  kept  more  aUve  in 
Greece  than  the  Latin  in  Italy,  and  the  people  of  Athens  pro- 
bably still  continued  to  speak  pure  Greek.  Greece,  however, 
was  then  poor  in  literary  productions,  and  Hadrian's  partiality 
for  Greek  writers,  and  the  pensions  he  gave  them  unfortunately 
called  forth  too  many:  poets,  especially,  were  thus  brought 
into  existence;  the  lyric  Mesomedes,  e.g.,  enjoyed  a  pension. 

The  pleasure  which  people  at  that  time  took  in  Roirian 
archaeology  and  the  ancient  language,  produced  writers  like 
A.  Gellius,  who  is  a  curious  example  of  them«  His  work 
must  have  been  written  in  the  feign  of  M.  Aurelius.  There 
is  something  pleasing  about  him,  and  a  great  deal  may  be 
learned  from  his  work.  I  like  him  very  much,  but  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  how  ignorant  he  is  even  of  the  actual  state  of 
things  in  which  he  lived;  and  this  naturally  excites  our 
mistrust  in  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  the  earlier  times,  and 
with  justice.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  Roman  institutions; 
what  he  writes  about  them  is  most  ridiculous,  and  shews  his 
complete  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  common  life.  He  is  one 
of  those  men  who,  as  Goethe  says  in  his  Faust,  '*  see  the 
world  scarce  on  a  holiday.''  He  does  not  possess  the  least 
knowledge  of  antiquity;  and  has  no  idea  of  law,  nor  of 
ordinary  life.  Respecting  the  colonies,  for  example,  of  which 
there  existed  hundreds  in  his  time,  he  is  perfectly  ignorant, 
and  gives  the  most  ludicrous  definition  of  them.^^  He  is  a 
writer  of  the  same  kind  as  Cornelius  Fronto,  the  instructor  of 
the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  who  made  his  illustrious  pupil  read 
merely  for  the  sake  of  words,  and  trained  him  in  the  art  of 
hunting  after  rare  words,  with  which  he  was  to  produce  effect 
Earlier  rhetoricians  had  endeavoured  to  attain  the  same  end  by 
subtle  combinations  and  over-refinement  of  thought;  but  now 
effect  was  to  be  produced  by  rare  and  antique  expressions,  and 
the  thoughts,  though  they  were  still  trivial,  were  expressed  in 
more  simple  and  chaste  forms  than  in  the  time  of  Seneca.  Fronto's 
dislike  to  Seneca  probably  arose  from  a  feeling  that  he  was  inca- 
pable of  such  refinement.  So  far  those  rhetoricians  were  rational 
enough.     At  a  somewhat  later  period,  there  arose  a  peculiar 

»•Seexvi.  11. 
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school  called  the  A&ican,  which  continued  down  to  the  time 
of  Arnobius,  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  centuiy.  The 
writers  of  this  school  combined  refinement  of  thought  with 
that  of  language,  and  thus  separated  themselves  &om  the 
Boman  school.  They  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  had  written  in 
a  peculiar  dialect,  and  it  might  therefore  seem  strange  that  the 
language  of  Apuleius  and  Tertullian,  ^who  were  both  Africans, 
and  belonged  to  this  school,  has  never  been  censured  for  any 
dialectic  peculiarities.  But  the  notion  that  their  language  has 
anything  provincial  in  it  is  quite  erroneous.  Its  only  peculi- 
arity is,  that  it  abounds  in  words  and  expressions  taken  from 
the  ancient  Latin  writers,  which  they  collected  and  employed. 
This  system  was  at  the  same  period  adopted  to  a  certain  extent 
in  Greek  literature  also.*^  Apuleius  and  Tertullian,  however, 
were  both  men  of  great  talent;  and  Apuleius  must^  without 
any  hesitation,  be  ranked  among  the  first  geniuses  of  his 
time.  He  has  a  remarkable  liveliness  and  universality.  Hia 
''  Apologia,^'  in  which  ancient  words  are  not  so  much  accumu- 
lated as  in  his  '^  Metamorphoses*^  and  '*  Florida,"  shews  what 
an  elegant  writer  he  was,  when  he  did  not  attempt  to  be  too 
artificial.  The  works  both  of  Apuleius  and  Tertullian  are 
real  store-houses  of  ancient  Latin^  though  the  hunting  after 
ancient  words  was,  with  men  like  these,  in  reality  no  more 
than  a  fanciful  whim.  Some  such  archaeological  curiosities 
and  words  which  were  then  going  out  of  use,  occur  even  in 
the  works  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus;  but  neither  of  them  went 
anything  like  so  far  as  the  writers  of  Hadrian's  time.  It  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  what  gave  rise  to  the  African  school,  and  its 
peculiarity.  But  Carthage  was  then,  next  to  Borne,  the  greatest 
city  in  the  empire  in  which  Latin  was  spoken;  and  this  circum- 
stance may  give  us  some  clue  to  understand  this  African 
school,  for  Carthage  seems  to  have  tried  to  rival  Bome  even  in 
literature.  The  Latin  taught  and  spoken  at  Carthage  seems 
to  have  formed  a  contrast  to  the  works  produced  at  Bome, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  style  of 
the  French  writers  of  Geneva  and  that  of  Parisian  authors. 
The  whole  coimtry  around  Carthage  spoke  Pimic,  and  at 
Madaura  and  Hippo  all  the  people  continued  to  do  so  down 

"  Hadrian  himself  shewed  a  delight  in  certain  antique  words.  The  Texi- 
phanes"  of  Lacian  is  just  such  a  hunter  after  ancient  worda^  whidi  he  introduced 
into  his  language  d  tort  et  d  (rav«r«.~N. 
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to  a  Teij  much  later  period;  which  circumstance  accounts  for 
the  facJiitj  with  which  Arabic  was  introduced  into  that 
coimtry." 

Greek  literature,  in  the  meantime,  continued  to  rise;  and 
Hadrian's  partiality  for  it  elevated  the  eastern  world  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  but  it  also  created  pride,  vanity  and 
conceit.  The  Greek  language  spread  farther  and  farther  to  the 
most  distant  regions,  and  the  whole  of  the  East  looked  upon 
itself  as  a  Greek  world.  The  genius  of  Lucian  arose  at  this 
time.  He  was  formerly  very  much  overrated,  but  must  not 
on  that  account  be  entirely  thrown  aside.  He  writes  beautiful 
Attic  Greek,  though  he  had  no  doubt  spoken  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage until  the  age  of  manhood,  and  this  is  a  point  which 
deserves  onr  admiration.  The  characteristic  of  the  eastern 
world  at  that  time  is  lightness  and  cheerfulness,  while  that  of 
the  west  is  heaviness  and  dulness.  This  peculiarity  now  led  the 
eastern  world  no  longer  to  look  upon  itself  as  subdued  by  the 
western  nations;  in  addition  to  this,  the  Roman  franchise  had 
been  given  to  millions  of  men,  and  was  still  spreading  under 
every  new  emperor.  This  was  a  brilliant  period  of  Greek 
literature,  for  besides  Lucian  there  lived  Galen,  Pausanias, 
who  has  not  indeed  much  talent,  but  is  extremely  important 
and  useful  to  uS,  and  Aelius  Aristides,  whose  declamations 
must  be  disagreeable  to  every  unprejudiced  reader.  The  whole 
school  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians  of  that  period  who  looked 
upon  themselves  as  forming  a  second  golden  age  of  oratory^ 
spoke  and  wrote  afber  the  models  of  the  ancients,  but,  imfor- 
tunately,  there  is  no  substance  in  what  they  spoke  and 
wrote.  It  was,  generally  speaking,  with  the  literatuie  of 
that  time,  as  it  was  for  a  long  period  with  our  own,  of  which 
Goethe  sap,  that  down  to  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  no 
substance.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Latin  authors, 
Apuleius  is  ingenious  where  he  has  a  good  subject,  as  in  The 
"Apologia,"  and  in  that  mad  book  the  "  Metamorphoses;"  for 
a  real  subject  at  once  enables  the  author  to  give  life  and 
spirit  to  his  work.     Tertullian  too  produced  some  spirited  and 

>'  It  is  not  improbftUe,  that  a  thorougli  investigation  of  the  Yory  peculiar  idiom 
of  Tvcais,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  real  Arabic,  might  throw  some  light  npon 
the  ancient  Panic.  It  no  doubt  contains  much  Funic,  and  also  many 
traces  of  Latin;  the  genitive  case,  for  example,  is  indicated  in  that  language 
by  <2c,  which  ia  evidenily  doived  from  the  Latin.— K.  Compaze  JAct,  un. 
noted. 
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substantial  works:  wben,  ^.^.,  lie  writes  against  the  theatres, 
and  has  to  treat  of  a  reality,  he  shews  that  he  is  a  great  author 
and  is  very  instructive;  while  Aristides,  in  his  declamatioix  on 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  is  trying  to  entertain  his  readers  with 
idle  and  silly  trash.  Tertullian  is  one  of  those  writers  whom  I 
can  recommend  to  every  one,  not  merely  to  theologians  on  ac- 
count of  his  importance  in  ecclesiastical  history,  but  to  scholars 
also,  who  should  devote  more  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical 
fethers,  in  general,  than  they  do,  and  thus  follow  the  example 
of  Scaliger,  Hemsterhuys,  Valckenaer,  and  others.  We  cannot 
acqidre  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times, 
without  studying  such  writers  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Athenagoras. 


LECTURE  CXXI. 

Hadbian's  name  is  immortalised  chiefly  by  his  architectural 
works.  Among  the  great  buildings  of  ancient  Rome,  none 
was  more  stupendous  than  his  Mausoleum,  the  moles  HadrianL^ 
We  know  from  Procopius*,  that  the  emperor's  statue  which 
adorned  it,  was  thrown  down  during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
Qoths.  This  Mausoleum,  with  all  its  inscriptions,  continued 
to  exist  during  the  middle  ages ;  but  afterwards  it  was  destroyed 
intentionally,  until  the  destroyers  grew  weaiy  of  their  work; 
but  it  is  still  the  greatest  building  extant,  and  its  gigantic 
masses  shew  its  original  beauty.  At  a  distance  of  two  miles 
from  Tibur,  stand  even  now  the  enormous  ruins  of  Hadrian's 
villa,  where  statues  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  have  been 
brought  to  light.  The  strange  outliiaes  of  this  building  still 
shew  its  pecidiar  beauty,  which  is  now  in  some  manner  in- 
creased by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  has  overgrown  the 
ruins.  Certain  plants  which  were  kept  in  the  gardens  of  the 
villa,  and  which  do  not  occur  in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  have 
become  indigenous  on  that  spot  from  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

With  regard  to  Hadrian  as  an  author,  we  have  only  a  few  verses 
of  his,  which  have  been  preserved  by  Spartianus  in  his  life  of  the 
<  Spartian.  Hadrian,  9;  Dion  Cafis.  bdx.23.  *  B^  GoOl  i.S2. 
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emperor^,  a  doubtful  epigram  (I,  myself,  consider  it  genuine) 
upon  his  favourite  horse  Boiystbenes^  and  a  few  other  trifles. 
There  are  also  some  verses  of  his  in  the  Greek  Anthology; 
but  all  of  them  are  somewhat  strange  and  &r-fetched,  like 
everything  he  did.  He  was,  however,  the  author  of  numerous 
poems. 

Hadrian  was  succeeded  in  A.D.  138,  by  T.  Antoninus  Pius, 
whom  he  would  not  have  adopted,  if  M.  Aurelius  Antoninufl 
had  been  at  a  more  advanced  age;  for  Hadrian  was  very  much 
attached  to  this  boy,  even  when  he  was  no  more  than  six  years 
old,  a  fact  which  speaks  greatly  in  favour  of  Hadrian.  The 
real  name  of  M.  AureUus  was  M.  Annius  Verus;  and  Hadrian 
used  to  call  him  Verissimus,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
veracity  and  great  kindness.  Had  he  been  older,  Hadrian 
would  unquestionably  have  chosen  him  for  his  successor;  but 
as  it  was,  he  adopted  T.  Antoninus  Pius,  the  husband  of  a 
sister  of  M.  Aurelius'  father.  I  have  already  remarked  that, 
before  this  time,  Hadrian  had  adopted  Aelius  Verus,  an  un- 
worthy man.  It  is  strange  that  Hadrian  could  at  the  same 
time  love  a  person  like  this  Aelius  Verus,  and  M.  Aurelius, 
who  was  the  very  embodiment  of  human  virtue;  but  we  must 
believe  that  Hadrian's  bad  and  sinM  habits  left  him  in  the 
moments  when  he  looked  upon  that  innocent  child.  T.  An- 
toninus Pius  was  married  to  Faustina,  the  sister  of  Annius 
Verus»  the  elder.  The  Eoman  names  about  this  time  are  so 
confused,  that  it  requires  the  greatest]  caution  to  avoid  being 
misled.  The  &mily  of  T.  Antoninus  Pius  originally  belonged 
to  Nemausus  in  the  province  of  Gaul,  whereas  his  two  prede- 
cessors had  been  of  Spanish  extraction.  It  was  by  a  mere  fic- 
tion that  Italy  was  still  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  empire. 
The  history  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  lasted  more 
than  twenty-two  years,  is  extremely  obscure*;  we  know  infi- 
nitely less  about  this  period  than  about  the  earliest  times  of  the 
.  Roman  republic;  and  I  have,  for  instance,  a  much  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  conquest  of  Borne  by  the  Gauls,  than  of 
the  history  of  this  emperor.  The  personal  character  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  was  very  good;  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Pius 

*  Spartian.  Hadrian,  25. 

*  Meyer,  Anthaiog,  VeL  Lai,  Epigr.  et  Poem.  No.  211.  vol:  i.  p.  71. 

*  The  seyentieth  book  of  Dion  Cassius  is  lost,  and  was  lost  even  at  the  time 
when  Xiphilinus  and  Zonoras  made  their  abridgments;  and  we  are  therefore 
aknofit  confined  to  the  miserable  life  in  the  *'  Histoiia  Augusta." — N. 
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firom  the  circumstance  that,  after  the  death  of  Hadrian,  when 
the  senate  was  in  a  state  of  vehement  irritation  against  him, 
T.  Antoninus  nevertheless  carried  a  decree  which  conferred 
divine  honours  upon  the  memory  of  Hadrian.^ 

His  reign  was  not  so  undisturbed  as  that  of  Hadrian;  for  he 
had  to  wage  some  wars  on  the  frontiers,  and  to  contend  with 
various  insurrections,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  Britons,  of  the 
Mauietanians  of  mount  Atlas,  who  still  preserved  their  savage 
nature,  and  of  the  Jews^,  as  well  as  against  the  hostility  of  the 
Parthians.  These  insurrections,  shew  that  the  provinces  were 
oppressed  by  the  governors;  but  such  disturbances  were  after 
all  of  little  importance,  and  the  peace  of  Italy  was  not  affected 
by  them.  This  reign,  however,  was  unfortunate  on  account  of 
the  fearful  earthquakes  which  occurred  in  it,  and  destroyed 
Bhodes,  Smyrna^,  and  many  other  Ionian  towns  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  Aristides  speaks.  As  we  have  so  few  documents 
concerning  this  period,  we  can  in  many  instances  form  con- 
jectures only.  It  may,  however,  be  truly  said,  that  Antoninus 
Pius  was  a  benevolent  man,  and  of  an  unblemished  character; 
but  that  he  was  nevertheless  only  an  ordinary  man,  and  any- 
thing but  a  great  prince.  We  have  good  grounds  also  for 
believing  that  the  decay  of  the  empire,  which  became  visible 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  was  prepared  by  him. 

The  golden  age  of  jurisprudence  had  commenced  under 
Hadrian,  and  advanced  imder  Antoninus^PiuS)  in  the  latter  part 
of  whose  reign,  the  work  of  Gains  was  undoubtedly  written. 
Greek  literature  was  then  very  rich ;  for  Appian,  the  beginning 
of  the  works  of  Galen,  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  Sextus  of  Chaero- 
nea,  belong  to  that  period.  Manufactures  had  been  in  an  ex- 
tremely flourishing  condition  in  Egypt,  and  especially  at 
Alexandria,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian;  and  they  now 
continued  to  go  on  improving,  especially  linen,  cotton,  and 
glass  manufactures.  Mathematical  studies,  astronomy,  and 
mathematical  geography,  were  likewise  thriving  in  Egypt. 

Antoninus  Pius  was  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
The  wretched  "  Historia  Augusta  "  has  two  contradictory  ac- 
counts respecting  the  adoption  of  M.  Aurelius.    According  to 

"  Spartiaa.  Hadrian,  27;  AureL  Vict  De  Caesar,  14;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  I. 
^  JuL  Capitolin.  Antmin.  Pius,  5;  Pausaniaa,  tül  43. 3. 
*  One  of  the  orations  of  Aelins  Aristides  referred  to  these  calamities.— N.  See 
Fhilostratns,  ViL  Sophist  ii  9.  2. 
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tte  more  generally  received  account,  Antoninus  adopted  him 
and  L.  Aelius  Verus  Commodus,  the  son  of  Aeliua  Venis,  at  the 
same  time ;  whereas,  according  to  another  statement,  M.  Aureliua 
was  obliged  to  adopt  Commodus.9  The  tact  that  Aurelius  and 
Commodos  are  called  Divi  fratres,  is,  however,  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  former  account.  But  it  is  strange  to 
find  that  L.  Aelius  Verus,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Aurelius^^, 
while  speaking  of  Antoninus  Pius,  uses  the  words  avus  meusy 
and  pater  turn.  It  may  be  that  this  curious  adoption  was  made 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  adoptive  &ther,  Antoninus  Pius, 
afterwards  gave  L.  Aelius  Verus  as  adoptive  son  to  M«  Aurelius, 
for  such  things  often  occurred.^^ 

It  is  more  delightful  to  speak  of  M.  Aurelius  than  of  any  man 
in  history ;  for,  if  there  is  any  sublime  human  virtue,  it  is  his.  He 
was  certainly  the  noblest  character  of  his  time;  and  I  know  no 
other  man  who  combined  such  unaffected  kindness,  mildness^ 
and  humility,  with  such  conscientiousness  and  severity  towards 
himself.  We  can  trace  his  history  from  his  childhood,  even  in 
the  biographies  of  the  **  Historia  Augusta,"  and  we  possess  in- 
numerable busts  of  him,  in  which  he  is  represented  at  the 
different  periods  of  his  life,  from  a  boy  ten  years  old  down 
to  his  death.  Any  one  who  lives  in  Italy,  may  easily  collect 
a  complete  series  of  such  busts  made  in  successive  years;  for 
every  Koman  of  his  time  was  anxious  to  possess  his  portrait. 
If  there  is  anywhere  an  expression  of  virtue,  it  is  in  the  heavenly 
features  of  M.  Aurelius.  Formerly,  he  was  known  only  in  his 
mature  age  from  his  own  meditations,  a  golden  book,  though 
there  are  things  in  it  which  cannot  be  read  without  deep  grief, 
for  there  we  find  this  purest  of  men  without  happiness  and  joy. 
No  one  who  reads  his  work,  especially  the  first  book,  in  which 
he  goes  through  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  thanks 
every  one  to  whom  he  owes  any  obligation,  can  help  loving 
him;  the  cases  where  he  returns  more  than  he  owes,  only  shew 
his  extremely  amiable  nature.  But  we  now  know  him  from  his 
correspondence  also  with  Cornelius  Fronto,  in  the  happy  time 

*  Jul.  Capitob'n.  M.  Anion.  PhiL  6;  Spartum.  Aditu  Verus,  4.  Compare 
Dion.  CasB.  Ixix.  21,  Izxi.  35.  '®  Yulcat.  Gallic.  Avidius  Caniua,  1. 

"  The  names  of  persons  were  changed  at  that  time  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner,  and  on  the  most  trivial  occasions.  The  felder  Vems  was  properly  called 
Commodns,  and  Antoninns  was  called  Veras;  but  they  exchanged  their  names, 
and  the  fixBt-bom  son  of  Verus  received  the  name  of  Commodus. — N. 
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of  youth  bordering  upon  manhood,  in  the  full  bloom  of  life, 
when  he  was  very  happy.  Afterwards  we  find  him  depressed, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  burdens  of  his  office;  but  he  never 
neglected  any  of  his  duties.  We  also  know  him  as  a  noble 
husband,  and  fiither,  and  as  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  his  teacher, 
who  was  infinitely  his  inferior.  When  M.  Aurelius  began  to 
perceive  this,  he  yet  returned  to  him,  in  order  not  to  neglect 
him  or  hurt  his  feelings;  he  caressed  him,  in  fiu^t,  and  asked 
his  advice,  although  he  did  not  need  it 

EGs  education  was  very  remarkable  for  the  care  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  extent  and  high  degree  to  which  it 
was  carried.  He  seized  upon  every  branch  of  knowledge  that 
was  ofiered  to  him  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  Cornelius 
Fronto,  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation  among  the  Eoman 
rhetoricians  of  the  time,  was  his  teacher  in  rhetoric.  He  in* 
structed  M.  Aurelius  in  his  own  way,  and  as  if  he  wanted  to 
make  a  rhetorician  of  him.  The  Greek,  Herodes  Atticus,  who 
was  likewise  one  of  his  teachers,  was  more  a  man  of  the  world 
than  the  old  pedantic  Fronto.  M.  Aurelius  read  immensely  in 
the  classical  literature  of  both  Greece  and  Home,  and  was  in- 
satiable in  acquiring  knowledge.  His  studies  up  to  his  twen- 
tieth year  were  directed  principally  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
classical  literature,  which  he  made  thoroughly  his  own.  He 
acquired  the  Latin  language  and  his  style  in  the  way  in  which 
most  men  at  that  time  acquired  them:  he  lived  more  with 
Plautus,  Ennius^  and  Naevius,  than  with  Virgil  and  Horace. 
In  his  twenty-second  year,  ^e  became  acquainted  with  Junius 
Busticus^  a  Stoic  philosopher,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his 
guardian  angel,  but  concerning  whom  we  know  nothing  beyond 
what  M.  Aurelius  himself  says  of  him  in  his  first  book.  Zeno 
himself  may  have  been  vastly  inferior  to  Plato  and  Aristotle — 
an  opinion  in  which  I  readily  join — but  the  Stoic  philosophy 
was  at  that  time  the  only  one  of  any  impoitance.  The  Platonic 
philosophy  was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  had  sunk  to  a 
mere  Oaviuirovpyla  BXidOeovpyia;  and  although  some  men  of 
that  school  had  great  talents,  yet  there  were  but  few  traces  of 
good  sense  among  them;  all  the  Platonic  philosophers  of  this 
time  were  nearly  at  the  point  where  we  afterwards  find  the 
New-Platonists.  The  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  quite  extinct. 
The  Stoic  philosophy  was  always  able  to  bring  about  its  own 
regeneration  in  a  moral  point  of  view.     The  truly  great  Epic- 
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tetus  liad  appeared  among  the  Stoics  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Domitian.  Epictetus'  greatness  cannot  be  disputed;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  any  person  of  sound  mind  not  to  be  charmed  by 
his  works,  which  were  edited  by  Arrian.  The  latter,  too,  is  an 
important  man,  both  in  history  and  philosophy,  and  one  who 
recalled  the  good  times  of  ancient  Greece.  But  the  new  life 
which  Epictetus  infused  into  the  Stoic  philosophy,  did  not  last 
long;  for  those  who  until  then  had  been  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Stoics,  now  turned  to  New-Platonism,  and  the 
hearts  which,  while  paganism  was  yet  prevailing,  were  panting 
for  a  purer  atmosphere,  found  peace  afterwards  in  their  &ith  in 
the  Christian  revelation.  ^ 

The  Stoic  philosophy  opened  to  M.  Aurelius  a  completely 
new  world.  The  letters  of  Fronto,  which  are  otherwise  childish 
and  triflrog,  throw  an  interestiag  light  upon  young  M.  Aurelius' 
state  of  mind,  at  the  time  when  he  cast  rhetoric  aside  and 
sought  happiness  in  philosophy:  not,  indeed,  in  its  dialectic 
subtleties,  but  in  its  &ith  in  virtue  and  eternity.  He  bore  the 
burdens  of  his  exalted  position  in  the  manner  in  which^  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  pious  men,  we  ought  to  take  up  our  cross 
and  bear  it  patiently.  Actuated  by  this  sentiment,  M.  Aurelius 
exerted  all  his  powers  for  the  good  of  the  empire,  and  discharged 
all  his  duties,  ever  active,  no  less  in  the  military  than  in  the 
civil  administration  of  the  empire.  He  complains  of  want  of 
time  to  occupy  himself  with  intellectual  pursuits;  but  then  he 
consoles  himself  again  with  the  thought,  that  he  is  doing  his 
duty  and  fulfilling  his  mission.  There  certainly  never  was  a 
prince  so  deeply  and  imiversally  beloved  by  his  people,  that 
is,  by  half  the  world,  as  M.  Aurelius.  Syria  and  Egypt  alone 
formed  an  exception;  but  those  countries  had  never  seen  him. 
In  Italy,  and  all  the  western  parts  of  the  empire,  he  was  adored 
like  a  heaven-bom  ruler.  At  that  time,  men  of  the  same  age 
who  were  mutual  finends,  called  each  other  ßrater^  and  younger 
persons  used  the  term  pater  to  their  elders.  The  distance  which 
usually  exists  between  a  sovereign  and  his  subjects  did  not  pre- 
vent Aurelius  being  addressed  by  the  Romans  who  knew  him 
as  &ther  or  brother.  During  his  whole  reign,  the  senate  felt 
itself  restored  to  its  former  republican  dignity  as  sovereign;  for 
the  emperor  looked  upon  himself  only  as  the  servant  of  the 
republic,  and  upon  the  dignity  of  a  senator  as  equal  to  his  own* 

This  man,  with  all  his  excellencies  and  virtues,  was  not  only 
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not  liappy^  owing  to  the  burdens  that  lay  upon  him,  but  an 
evil  &te  seemed  to  hover  over  him  in  all  his  relations.  Sjonp- 
toms  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  abready  began  to  be 
risible.  The  long  period  of  peace  had  destroyed  the  military 
discipline  and  the  vigorous  energy  of  the  armies,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Roman  world  had  simk  into  a  state  of  languor.  Sensuality, 
love  of  pleasure  and  idleness,  were  rapidly  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  The  German  nations  were  compelled  by  Slavonic  tribea 
either  to  seek  the  protection  of  Rome^  in  case  of  her  armies  on 
the  frontiers  being  strong  enough,  or  to  take  refuge  in  her 
dominions.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Marcomanni, 
Quadi,  Victovali,  and  various  other  tribes,  which  now 
crossed  the  Danube.  In  another  part  of  the  empire,  the 
Parthians  invaded  Armenia,  which  was  properly  in  a  feudal 
relation  both  to  Romans  and  to  Parthians,  took  possession 
of  the  country,  and  thence  made  their  attacks  upon  the  Roman 
dominions.  The  legate  Severianus,  who  was  sent  against  the 
Parthians  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius, 
was  cut  off  with  one  or  two  legions.  At  the  outbreak  of  this 
war,  M.  Aurelius  sent  his  adoptive  brother,  L.  Veras,  to  the 
East,  perhaps  merely  from  the  desire  to  afford  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  rendering  a  service  to  the  state.  But  Veras  remained 
at  Antioch,  and  crossed  the  Euphrates  only  once.  The  Parthian 
war  was,  however,  brought  to  aclose,afiter  four  campaigns,  by 
Statins  Prisons,  Avidius  Cassius,  and  Martins  Veras.  The  last 
three  campaigns  were  very  successful;  and  Cassius  who  pene* 
trated  deep  into  Asia,  took  Seleucia.  A  peace  was  then 
granted  to  the  Parthians,  the  terms  of  which,  however,  we  do 
not  know. 

Another  source  of  M.  Aurelius'  unhappiness  was  his  adoptive 
brother,  L.  Veras,  who  was  as  different  from  him  as  posäble. 
He  lived  in  luxury  and  dissoluteness,  while  Marcus  observed 
towards  himself  an  almost  monastic  severity.  Veras  was  a  true 
pendant  to  Caligula  and  Nero,  with  this  difference,  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  shewing  his  cruel  nature,  for  Marcus  kept 
him  in  check  as  well  as  he  could. 

M.  Aurelius  was  also  unhappy  with  his  wife  Annia  Faustina, 
the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  more  tmhappy  with 
her  than  he  himself  could  know  or  see;  but  he  loved  her  ten- 
derly as  the  mother  of  his  children.  She  was  in  no  way 
worthy  of  such  a  husband;  and  the  conduct  of  the  best  of  men. 
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produced  no  effect  upon  her  mind.  He  was,  perhaps,  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  under  a  delusion  respecting  her  throughout 
his  life;  and  he  may  have  seen  her  in  the  Ught  in  which  he 
wished  to  see  her.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that  her 
eonduct  may  be  described  in  our  authorities  in  blacker  colours 
dian  it  really  deserved,  though  her  bad  disposition  cannot  be 
denied. 

At  the  time  when  Yerus  returned  from  Asia,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Seleucia,  Europe  was  visited  by  a  pestilence,  a  cala- 
mity fix>m  which  it  had  been  free  for  centuries;  for  the  last 
plague  that  had  occurred,  was  that  of  the  year  u.  c.  461 ;  all 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  interval  refers  to  common  epidemics.^* 
But  in  A.  D.,  167.  the  real  oriental  plague  was  carried  into 
Europe  by  the  army  returning  from  the  Parthian  war,  and 
spread  all  over  the  western  world,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy, 
Gaul,  etc. :  Africa  alone  was  perhaps  not  reached  by  it.  This 
pestilence  must  have  raged  with  incredible  fury;  and  it  carried 
off  innumerable  victims.^^  As  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  forms 
a  turning  point  in  so  many  things,  and  above  all  in  literature 
and  art,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  crisis  was  brought  about  by 
that  plague.  The  plague  at  Athens  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  forms  a  similar  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  Attica,  and  a  pestilence,  in  general,  always  draws  a  strong 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  periods  on  the  boundaries  of 
which  it  occurs.  The  black  death,  for  example,  which  raged 
in  Germany  in  the  year  1348,  put  a  complete  stop  to  our  early 
literature,  and  the  literature  of  Florence  was  manifestly  affect^ 
in  the  same  way.  After  the  black  death,  the  arts  were  for 
years  at  a  perfect  stand  still.  The  ancient  world  never  re- 
covered from  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  plague  which 
visited  it  in  the  reign  of  M.  AureHus. 


LECTURE  CXXn. 

The  happiness  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  was  thus  disturbed 
by  the  plague,  which  was  carried  into  Europe  from  the  East, 

"  See  voLiii.  p. 407,  foEL 

u  £iitropiiu,Tiil.l2;  JnL  CapUdin.    Venuy  9;M.  JhUonin,  15. 
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and  no  less  by  the  wars  with  the  Germans.  Ever  since 
Augustus,  the  German  tribes  had  attacked  the  Bomans  only 
on  the  frontiers.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  we  see  a  peaceM 
relation  established  between  the  two  nations,  and  some  of  the 
German  tribes,  such  as  the  Hermunduri,  even  carried  oa  an 
active  commerce  with  the  Romans.  The  limes  (a  wall  with  a 
ditch),  ran  firom  the  river  Main^  commencing  at  the  point 
where  the  Spessart  mountain  approaches  nearest  to  the  river, 
to  where  the  Altmiihl  empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  not  far 
firom  Batisbon.  Franconia,  Suabia  and  the  Palatinate,  east  of 
the  Rhine,  were  tributary  to  the  Romans,  who  had  good  roads 
between  Frankfort  and  Batisbon.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
those  southern  parts  were  either  all  Gauls  or  at  least  over- 
whelmed by  Gallic  settlements;  but  the  coimtry  was  very 
thinly  peopled,  and  only  the  Sigambri  and  Bructeri  had  taken 
part  in  the  attempt  of  the  nations  west  of  the  Rhine  to  shake 
off  the  Boman  yoke,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  same 
may  have  been  the  case  under  Hadrian,  who  maintained 
peace  by  giving  presents  to  the  nations  on  the  frontiers.  In 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  we  hear  of  a  defensive  war  against 
the  Chatti^,  which  is  the  first  symptom  of  a  movement  among 
the  Germans;  and  this  movement  was  evidently  caused  by  the 
advance  of  the  Slavonic  nations  firom  the  East  In  the  reign 
of  M.  Aurelius,  there  was  a  general  commotion  among  the 
Germans  who  were  fleeing  before  their  enemies,  and  threw 
themselves  upon  the  Bomans.  The  Marcomanni  then  stood 
forth  most  prominently  among  the  Germans.^  In  the  German, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  Marcomannian  war,  which  now 
broke  out,  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  Chatti  and  a  number  of 
other  German  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Sarmatian 
tribes,  which  were  otherwise  hostile  to  the  former,  made  their 
first  and  joint  attacks  upon  the  Boman  firontier  from  Dacia  to 
Guul;  they  advanced  into  Baetia,  and  penetrated  even  as  &c 
as  Aquileia.*  The  history  of  this  war  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  us;  but  the  extant  accoimts  of  it  do  not  enable  us 
to  form  a  clear  notion  of  it.     Xiphilinus'  abridgment  of  Dion 

>  J.  Capitolin.  Anton,  Pivs^  5,  M,  Antonin  P&tZof.  8;  Paxuanias,  yüL  43.  S. 

*  The  name  of  the  Marcomanni  disappears  in  histoiy  soon  after  this  war; 
they  were  either  overwhehned  hy  Slavonic  trihes,  or  their  nation  was  broken  np, 
and  entered  into  different  relations. — N. 

*  Lncian,  ^^ond^  48 ;  J.  Capitolin.  if.  Aniomn,  Phih$,  14. 
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Cassiiis  Is  in  this  part  scarcely  wortli  anything;  and  there  are 
some  important  facts  connected  with  this  war,  for  a  knowledge 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  medals  alone,  which  henceforth 
form  a  very  good  guide.  This  much,  however,  is  clear,  that 
the  Marcomannian  war  was  divided  into  two  distinct  periods, 
and  that  it  was  interrupted  by  a  peace  or  a  truce*,  in  which 
the  places  taken  by  both  parties  were  given  up;  the  war  broke 
out  again  with  fresh  fury  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius.  Many  particulars  of  the  war  are  represented  in 
the  excellent  bas-reliefe  on  the  Antonine  column  at  Bome, 
though  they  are  much  damaged.  There  we  see,  for  example, 
barbarian  princes  submitting  to  the  emperor,  or  suing  for 
mercy.  We  cannot  believe  that  these  are  inventions  of 
flattery;  for  Aurelius  would  not  have  tolerated  flattery,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  during  the  last  years  of  the  war, 
the  Romans  were  victorious,  though  not  without  the  most 
extraordinary  exertions,  and  that  if  M.  Aurelius  had  lived 
longer,  he  would  have  made  Marcomannia  and  Sarmatia 
Soman  provinces  *  But  the  war  was  interrupted  by  the 
insurrection  of  Avidius  Cassius  in  Syria. 

The  history  of  this  period  is  so  extremely  obscure,  that  we 
can  say  nothing  with  certainty  of  the  descent  of  Avidius  Cas- 
sius. According  to  some,  he  was  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus^  or  of  Syria.  According  to  others,  he  belonged  to  the 
Boman  gens  Cassia'^  either  in  the  male  line  or  by  a  woman  of 
that  gens  who  had  married  into  his  &ther's  femily.  This  is 
not  impossible,  even  if  he  was  of  eastern  origin.  The  former 
statement  has  something  improbable  about  it ;  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  natives  of  Greek  provinces  should  have  been  raised  to  the 
highest  ofBces  in  the  Boman  armies,  as  early  as  that  time.  In 
the  countries  where  Latin  was  spoken,  it  made  no  difference 
where  a  man  was  bom,  whether  he  was  a  Spaniard,  an  African, 
or  a  Boman;  but  the  case  of  orientals  who  spoke  Greek  was 
different.  Avidius  Cassius  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  was 
distinguished  as  a  military  commander.  The  Boman  armies 
were  at  that  time  recruited  from  the  military  colonies  and  the 

*  J.Capitolin.   3f,  Antonin,  Phä.  12, 17;  EutropinSy  yiii  6.    Compare  Dion 
Cass.  Ixxi  13,  foIL 

*  J.  CapitoUn.  M.  Antonin.  PJUL  24;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxl  20. 

*  J.  Capitolin.  M  Antonin,  Phil  25;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  22. 
^  Viilcat.  GallicanuB,  Avid,  Cassius,  1. 
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firontier  countries;  and  their  discipline  had  latterly  fidlen -yerj 
much  into  decaj.  The  soldiers  had  been  greaüy  neglected 
during  the  long  peace  under  Hadrian  and  the  iinwarlike  reigu 
of  Antoninus  Pius;  for  the  legions  usually  remained  where  they 
were  once  stationed,  which  was  a  most  imprudent  system.  It 
can  hardly  be  conceived  how  Hadrian  could  tolerate  such  a 
thing.  They  thus  hecaxae  a  sort  of  settled  Janissaries  on  the 
frontiers ;  and  instead  of  being  kept  in  their  camps,  they  gener- 
ally took  up  their  quarters  in  the  towns  of  the  provincials.  In 
Syria,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent 
countries  in  the  world,  with  an  admirable  climate,  and  a  fertile 
soil^  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  legions  had  been  in  a  state  of 
perfect  dissolution,  and  the  Parthians  had  been  very  successful 
in  their  attacks.  They  had,  it  is  true^  also  suffered  reverses;  but 
their  cavalry  was  excellent.  Avidius  Cassius,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  those  legions,  had  restored  their 
discipline,  and  conquered  the  Parthians  with  them.  The  an- 
cient system  of  changing  the  governors  of  provinces  had  lik^ 
wise  been  neglected;  and  after  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the  leffaii 
pro  praetare  often  remained  at  their  posts  all  their  lives,  while 
the  governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces  were  changed  every 
year.  Avidius  Cassius  had  thus  been  in  Syria  (or  a  long  time; 
and  throughout  his  province,  as  &r  as  Egypt,  he  was  extremely 
popular,  and  perhaps  even  more  so  with  the  natives  than  with  the 
army.  But,  in  his  army  too,  the  ablest  men  were  attached 
to  him,  because  he  was  a  good  general  and  maintained  a  Cos- 
siana  severitas :  hence  a  part  of  his  soldiers  joined  the  provincials 
in  proclaiming  him  emperor.  It  must  be  remembered  in  his 
excuse  that  there  was  at  the  time  a  report  current  in  Syria, 
that  M.  Aurelius  had  died.®  Had  Avidius  Cassius  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  government  of  the  empire,  Bome  would  not 
have  had  to  suffer  under  the  disgraceful  sway  of  Commodus, 
and  much  bloodshed  would  have  been  spared.  The  opinion 
that  Avidius  Cassius  intended  to  restore  the  republic^  is  an  ab- 
surdity, for  such  a  notion  could  not  have  entered  the  head  of 
a  great  general  like  him.  The  consequence  of  that  measure 
would  have  been  that  the  voluptuous  senate,  that  is,  the  fine 
and  &shionable  gentlemen  of  the  day,  who  were  devoid  of 

'  Vulcat.  Ganicanns,  Avid,  Cassius,  7 ;  Dion  Cass.  bad.  22. 
'  Alfieri,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  makes  Fliny  deUyer  a  speech  to  Tnyan,  in  which 
he  calls  upon  him  to  restore  the  republic. 
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all  great  qualitiee,  would  have  become  the  rulers  of  the  world, 
I  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  Avidius  Cassius,  and  am  con- 
yinced  that  he  intended  to  govern  the  empire  according  to  the 
moral  maxims  of  his  predecessors.  But  about  three  months 
after  he  had  assumed  the  imperial  title,  he  was  murdered  by  a 
centurion^^,  a  fact  which  shews  that  a  part  of  the  army  was  dis« 
satisfied  with  his  strict  discipline.  It  had  also  become  known 
in  the  meantime  that  M.  Aurelius  was  not  dead.  The  provincials 
reluctantly  returned  to  their  obedience  to  M.  Aurelius.  The 
report  that  Faustina,  the  wife  of  M.  Aurelius,  was  compromised 
in  the  insurrection  of  Avidius  Cassius  was  without  any  founda- 
tion, and  is  refuted  by  her  own  letters.^^  The  letters  of 
Faustina  and  Marcus  are  very  interesting;  but  the  Latin  is 
fearfully  bad.  They  contain  some  obsolete  forms,  as  rebelüo 
for  rebellisj  like  the  üxioient  perduellio  £ot  perduellis. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  insurrection  of  Avidius  Cas- 
sius, M.  Aurelius  had  gone  to  the  East;  and  the  mildness 
of  his  character  was  manifested  in  his  conduct  towards  the 
children  of  Avidius,  and  in  the  regulations  which  he  made  in 
the  province.  He  did  not  punish  the  revolted  provinces; 
although  the  senate  advised  him  to  do  so.  A  son  of  Avidius 
was  killed,  but  contrary  to  the  wish  of  M.  Aurelius,  who  had 
mtended  to  save  him.  There  are  a  couple  of  remarkable  letters 
of  Avidius  Cassius^^,  which  I  must  mention  in  connexion  with 
his  insurrection.  He  there  expresses  his  dissatisfaction,  with 
the  government  of  M.  Aurelius,  whom  he  calls  dialoffista,  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  surprise  us;  for  Avidius  was  a  practical 
man  of  great  ability,  and  he  could  not  look  with  pleasure  upon 
a  sovereign  who,  with  all  his  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  filled  his  high  post  without  pleasure,  and  had  other 
things  that  lay  nearer  his  heart.  Avidius  states  that  M.  Aurelius 
was  indeed  an  extremely  good  man;  but  that  he  was  not  able 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  men  around  him,  who,  under 
the  cloak  of  philosophy,  oppressed  and  corrupted  the  subjects 
of  the  empire.     In  like  manner,  Julian  was  imposed  upon  by 

"•  Ynlcat  GaDicanns,  Avid,  Cassiiu,  7,  foU;  Dion  Case.  Ixxi  27. 

11  (Ynlcat  GallicaniuB,  /.c.  9»  foil).  There  cannot  be  any  worse  historical 
sonroes  than  the  writers  of  the  "  HisUMia  Angosta."  All  of  them,  without  ex- 
ception, are  persons  of  the  greatest  incapacity;  for  thej  put  together  things  con- 
tradictory and  impossible,  without  feeling  the  least  uneasiness.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  die  separate  VUae  apart«— N. 

'*  Ynlcat.  Qollicannfl,  Avid,  Caasius^  14. 
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every  one  who  called  liimself  a  philosopher;  and  bo  also  are 
many  modem  princes  by  theb  Tartuffes.  The  fragments  of 
Fronto,  too,  throw  much  light  upon  this  state  of  things,  and 
however  small  their  value  may  be  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
they  are  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  that  time.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  M.  Aurelius  was  weak,  especially  in  his 
relation  of  husband  and  father.  One  example  is  sufficient  to 
prove  this.  When  Matidia  had  died  and  made  a  will,  in  which 
she  left  large  legacies  to  persons  of  her  household,  and  did  not 
give  to  Faustina  even  her  trinkets,  Fronto  allowed  himself  to 
be  used  as  a  tool  by  Faustina.  A  costly  string  of  pearls,  which 
Faustina  had  expected^  had  been  given  to  a  foster-child  of  Ma- 
tidia, and  Faustina  induced  Fronto  to  write  to  her  husband  to 
say  that  Matidia's  will  was  a  forgery^*,  etc,  Marcus  answered 
him  in  a  remarkable  note  to  thank  him  for  his  advice.  The 
Tesult  is  not  expressly  mentioned^  but  it  is  clear  that  Matidia's 
will  was  declared  void.  This  excessive  weakness  of  Marcus  in 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  Faustina,  must  have  had  its  influence 
upon  many  persons. 

In  short,  the  iaternal  condition  of  the  empire  was  not  good, 
and  its  external  misfortxmes  were  great.  The  population,  which 
had  been  at  such  a  low  ebb  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  might 
have  been  restored  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  as  was  the 
case  in  Germany  after  the  Thirty- Years'  war;  but  the  plague, 
which  must  have  remained  in  Italy  and  in  the  west,  had  pre- 
vented this  taking  place.  That  the  plague  did  not  reach  A&ica, 
is  clear  from  the  expressions  of  TertuUian.  It  is  the  same  pesti- 
lence which  recurs  in  the  reign  of  Commodus;  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  believing  it  to  be  an  exaggeration,  when  we  read  that 
2,000  persons  were  buried  at  Bome  every  day, — a  statement 
made  by  Dion  Cassius^  a  Roman  senator.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  government  of  M.  Aurelius,  however  excellent  in  many 
respects,  was  able  neither  to  check  the  general  dissolution,  nor 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  acts  of  injustice  which  were  committed  by 
some  of  the  governors  of  provinces.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  of  his  virtues,  and  his  indulgence  towards  the  senate, 
were  the  cause  of  much  evil.  He  died  on  the  frontier  of  Mar- 
comannia  before  the  war  against  the  barbarians  was  brought  to 
a  close,  in  March,  A.D.  180,  afl«r  a  reign  of  nineteen  years. 
His  son,  Commodus,  then  nineteen  years  old,  was  with  him  at 
"  CoriL  Fronto,  p.  101,  foU.  ed.  yiebohr. 
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the  time.  There  is  one  thing  for  which  M.  Aurelius  has  often 
been  censured^  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  regular  courti 
which  had  not  existed  imder  any  of  his  predecessors»  who  had 
appeared  only  as  chief  magistrates  and  chiefcommandersof  the 
armies.  But  the  court,  which  was  gradually  formed  in  his 
reign»  cannot  have  been  his  work,  fop  he  judged  of  men  accord- 
ing to  their  internal  worth:  it  must  have  been  created  by  his 
all-powerful  wife,  Faustina. 

The  age,  however,  was  still  one  of  considerable  energy;  for 
there  were  several  very  excellent  commanders  in  the  armies, 
such  as  Pescennius  Niger  in  the  East,  L.  Septimius  Severus  on 
the  Illyrian  frontier,  and  P.  Helvius  Pertinaz,  who  was  en« 
gaged  in  the  internal  administration,  and  afterwards  became 
emperor.  Claudius  Severus,  too,  appears  to  have  been  still 
alive;  an  excellent  man,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  opinion  of 
M.  Aurelius  himself,  who  cannot  well  have  been  mistaken  in 
this  case. 

Intellectual  and  literary  pursuits  were  still  carried  on,  espe- 
cially in  the  East;  but  in  the  Latin  parts  of  the  empire,  they 
were  on  the  decline.  A.  Gellius  wrote  his  work  in  the  reign 
of  M.  Aurelius,  and  evidently  not  till  after  the  death  of  Fronto» 
who  died  of  the  plague;  that  is,  in  the  interval  between  AJ>. 
169,  and  the  death  of  the  emperor:  it  is  certainly  erroneous  to 
place  Gellius  earlier.  His  '^  Noctes  Atticae"  are  a  complete 
specimen  of  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  tendency  of  the 
age;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  that  existing  institutions 
exercised  no  influence  at  all  upon  him. 

Had  M.  Aurelius  not  been  extremely  weak,  he  could  not 
have  been  deceived  in  the  character  of  his  son  Commodus,  and 
would  have  seen  that  he  was  quite  unworthy  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  empire.  Marcus  ought  to  have  known  that 
Commodus,  £rom  his  early  youth,  was  a  person  of  the  coarsest 
vulgarity  and  without  any  virtue,  and  ought  therefore  to  have 
adopted  one  of  his  distinguished  generals.  He  might  have 
done  this  the  more  easily,  as  the  idea  of  an  hereditary 
monarchy  had  scarcely  taken  root  among  the  Eomans,  and 
became  established  only  through  him.  This,  however,  he  unfor- 
tunately did  not  do. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Commodus  things  are 
said  ^9  to  have  gone  on  tolerably  well,  as  the  arrangements 
.     .  *»HePodian,L8. 
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made  by  his  &ther  were  continued  as  a  sort  of  tradition. 
But  his  nature,  which  was  characterised  by  the  lowest  vulgarity, 
soon  burst  forth.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  and  of  athletic 
agility  and  strength^,  and  this  circumstance  was  in  some 
measure  the  cause  of  his  abandoning  himself  to  the  coarsest 
pleasures  and  the  grossest  sensuality.  His  greatest  delight 
was  to  cultivate  his  skill  in  using  the  bow  and  throwing  the 
javelin;  and  had  he  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  able 
men,  things  might  still  have  been  well;  but  he  soon  gave  it 
up  to  the  praefect  Perennis,  who  ruled  like  an  oriental  despot. 
The  consequence  was  an  insurrection  among  the  soldiers,  in 
which  Commodus  abandoned  his  favourite  to  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  An  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  voluptuous  tyrant 
himself  was  made  soon  afterwards  by  an  assassin,  Claudius 
Pompeianus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  instigated  by  Ludlla, 
Commodus'  own  sister,  but  who  declared  himself  to  be  an 
emissary  of  the  senate.«^  This  attempt  excited  the  emperor's 
fury  against  the  senators.  He  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  soldiers  and  the  populace — the  so-called 
plebs  urbana — by  his  unbounded  prodigality :  his  coins  attest  this 
liberaKtas  Augusti  which  was  very  often  repeated,  and  in  which 
he  squandered  away  and  exhausted  the  treasures  of  the  empire. 
Antoninus  Pius  had  left  behind  him  a  treasury  containing  about 
sixty-three  millions  sterling,  2,700  millions  sesterces;  but  the 
wars  of  M.  Aurelius  had  consumed  it,  and  that  emperor  had 
sold  even  the  valuables  contained  in  the  palace,  that  he  might 
not  be  obliged  to  impose  new  taxes.  Commodus  had  recourse 
even  to  murders  in  order  to  obtain  more  money  to  squander.  It 
is  just  as  repugnant  to  my  feelings  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  history  of  Commodus,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Caligula 
and  Nero;  it  is  so  disgusting  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
dwell  upon  it.  The  only  point  of  interest  after  die  murder  of 
Perennis  is  the  fell  of  Cleander,  a  freedman,  of  whom,  however, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  actually  praefectus  praetorio 
or  not**.  The  internal  dissolution  of  the  empire  is  visible  in 
the  struggle  which  took  place  on  that  occasion  between  the 

^  His  own  head,  which  he  caused  to  be  placed  on  a  colossal  statne  of  Sol, 
is  still  extant  It  is  a  very  beantifitl  head,  with  gracefiil  bat  unmeaning 
featares. — N. 

s>  Lampridius,  Ommod,  4;  Dion  Cass,  boil  4;  Herodian,  t  e. 

**  HeickUan,  1 13;  Dion  Caäs.  kadi  13;  Lampridins,  Commod.  17. 
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praetorian  cohorts  and  the  city  cohorts.  The  latter  supported 
the  city  against  the  praetorians,  and  gained  the  victory;  Corn- 
modus  was  on  the  point  of  being  murdered  at  Lannvium**, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  escape  fix>m  the  plague,  but  his 
concubine,  Marcia,  and  his  sister  Fadilla  saved  him,  by  in- 
forming him  of  his  danger.  In  saving  himself,  Commodus 
sacrificed  Cleander. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Commodus'  ambition 
was  no  longer  confined  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre;  he  was  anxious  to  display  his  skill  as  a 
gladiator  also:  he  had  before  assumed  the  name  of  Hercules. 
His  senseless  decrees,  for  instance  the  one  by  which  he 
declared  Kome  a  cohmia  Commodiana^  are  nothing  but  the 
dbgusting  &ncies  and  whims  of  a  tyrant.  He  intended  to  crown 
his  brutal  cruelties  on  the  first  of  January,  A.D.  193,  by  putting 
to  death  the  consuls  elect,  and  then  proceeding  himself  to  the 
Capitol  at  once  as  consul  and  gladiator.  The  praefect,  Laetus, 
and  his  concubine,  Marcia,  tried  to  dissuade  him ;  but  the  only 
consequence  was,  that  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity for  the  purpose  of  proscribing  his  advisers.  This  plan, 
however,  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  dwarfs.  Laetus,  Eclectus, 
and  Marcia,  now  endeavoured  to  rid  themselves  of  the  tjrrant 
by  poison;  the  drug  threw  him  into  a  state  of  torpor,  and  then 
the  conspirators  sent  a  sturdy  athlete  to  strangle  him:  a  report 
was  spread  abroad  that  he  had  died  suddenly  of  a  paralytic 
stroke.  His  sister  Lucilla  and  his  nearest  relatives  had  been 
put  to  death  by  him. 

The  senate  now  gave  vent  to  its  feelings,  by  cursing  and 
disgracing  the  memory  of  the  tyrant.  The  praetorians,  on 
the  other  hand,  murmured  and  were  discontented,  for  they 
liked  Commodus  on  account  of  hb  weakness;  but  Laetus  pro- 
dlaimed  as  emperor  P.  Helvius  Pertinax,  who  was  then  about 
sixty  years  old.  A  better  choice  could  not  have  been  made: 
he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave  general,  and  although 
he  was  not  among  the  great  commanders,  still  he  had  been  a 
good  and  honest  one:  he  had  given  proofs  of  his  integrity 
and  zeal  during  his  administration  of  the  city,  and  was 
favourably  known  and  esteemed.  He  had  the  virtues  of 
M.  Aurelius,  without  his  weaknesses,  and  would  have  made  a 
greater  sovereign;  for  his  whole  energy  would  have  been 
**  According  to  Herodian,  i  1^  it  was  Laarentnm. 
b2 
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devoted  to  the  good  of  the  state.  The  people  rejoiced  at  his 
proclamation,  but  some  of  the  senators  were  displeased  at  it, 
because  he  did  not  belong  to  the  high  nobility;  and  the 
soldiers  agreed  to  his  elevation  only  with  reluctance. 


LECTURE   CXXm. 

Pebtikax,  who  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  was  murdered  towards  the  end  of  March,  A.D.  193  *. 
Now  the  common  account  is,  that  after  his  death,  the  praeto- 
rians offered  the  imperial  dignity  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder; 
but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation.  I 
cannot  believe  that  Sulpicianus,  the  praefect  of  the  city,  and 
Didius  Salvius  Julianus  bid  against  one  another  as  at  an 
auction.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  every  sovereign  on  his 
accession  gave  donatives  to  the  praetorians  to  secure  their 
&vour;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  bargain  in 
this  case  was  about  the  donative,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that 
the  amount  of  the  donative  decided  the  issue.  Sulpicianus, 
who  was  in  the  camp,  addressed  the  soldiers  at  its  gate;  and 
Julianus  did  the  same  at  the  gates  of  the  city:  the  former 
offered  a  donative  of  20^000,  and  the  latter  of  25,000  ses- 
terces to  every  praetorian ;  and  Didius  Julianus  was  accordingly 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  praetorians  after  they  had  opened 
the  gates  to  him.^  Julianus  here  acted  a  part  more 
miserable  than  his  character  would  lead  one  to  expect:  his 
prospects  of  ascending  the  throne  were  as  good  as  those  of 
many  others,  and  he  was  innocent  of  the  death  of  Pertinax; 
but  although  himself  a  very  rich  and  vain  man,  he  made  use 
of  the  treasiires  of  the  state  to  purchase  the.  empire.  He  had 
been  governor  of  Dalmatia,  his  administration  of  which  had 
had  not  disgraced  him,  and  in  general  we  cannot  say  much 
against  his  personal  character:  but  he  now  called  forth  the 
general  indignation  by  attaching  himself  to  the  praetorians, 
the  murderers  of  Pertinax,  and  by  thus  betraying  to  them 

^'  J.  Capitolin.  PertincLx;  Herodlan,  ii.  1,  folL;  Bion  CaflS.  bodii.  1»  foil 
'  DioQ  Cau.  Ixxiii.  11 ;  Spaitian.  Did.  Juiian.  a. 
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the  secret  of  iheir  power  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  goYem- 
ment.  In  other  respects,  the  charges  that  are  made  against 
his  character  are  of  a  vague  and  general  nature;  but  his 
history  in  Dion  Gassius  is  unfortunatelj  much  mutilated.  He- 
rodian,  who  relates  the  events  of  this  time,  was  a  foreigner 
and  a  superficial  rhetorician.  Most  of  the  particulars  of 
Julianus'  reign^  some  of  which  are  of  great  importance,  are 
contained  in  the  "  Historia  Augusta,''  which  is  otherwise 
wretched  beyond  all  conception.  I  can,  however,  refer  you 
to  Gribbon  for  the  history  of  this  and  the  subsequent  periods» 
although  there  are  some  points  in  the  *'  Historia  Augusta" 
which  even  Gibbon  has  overlooked. 

Clodius  Albinus,  the  commander  of  the  legions  in  Britain, 
had  been  ill  disposed  towards  Conmiodus,  although  Commodus 
had  proposed  to  him  to  adopt  the  title  of  Caesar,  if  he  should 
think  it  necessary  to  keep  the  troops  in  order:  but  Albinus 
had  declined  doing  what  he  thought  to  be  a  mere  trap  set  for 
him  by  the  tyrant.'  Even  before  the  death  of  Commodus, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  secured  himself  through  the  army, 
in  case  any  attempt  shoxdd  be  made  against  him.  When 
Pertinax  was  raised  to  the  throne,  Albinus  assumed  a  neutral 
conduct,  for  he  declared  neither  for  nor  against  him.  After 
ihe  death  of  Pertmax,  the  British  and  Gallic  legions  attached 
themselves  to  him,  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  About  the 
same  time  the  legions  in  the  East  proclaimed  Pescennius  Niger; 
and  a  third  general,  L.  Septimius  Severus,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  in  Germany  and  Pannonia.  The  senate 
was,  on  die  whole,  &vourable  to  Albinus;  the  people  and 
some  of  the  senators,  to  Pescennius  Niger;  whereas  Severus 
had  comparatively  few  supporters  at  Rome.  To  Didius  Julianus, 
or  his  cause,  no  one  was  attached;  and  the  senate  could  not 
bear  him,  because  he  had  made  himself  dependent  upon  the 
praetorians.  Pescennius  Niger  could  not  advance,  and  lost 
time  in  making  preparations,  for  Septimius  'Severus  was  in  his 
way  and  acted  with  indefatigable  energy,  so  that  he  arrived  at 
Tend  about  three  months  after  the  death  of  Pertinax.  No 
one  drew  his  sword  in  the  defence  of  Didius  Julianus,  and 
even  the  praetorians,  when  Severus  approached,  shewed 
scarcely  any  inclination  to  defend  the  emperor  of  their  own 

*  J  Gl^>itoliIU  (ML  AlbmuM,  S,  foil. 
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making >  The  senate  declared  for  Severus,  who  entered  the 
city  with  his  army,  and  terrified  the  people,  but  without  com- 
mitting any  outrage.  Didius  Julianus,  however,  was  put  to 
death,  which  was  an  unnecessary  act  of  cruelty,  as  no  one  rose 
to  defend  him.  The  praetorian  guards  were  ordered  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  were  dismissed  in  disgrace.  Severus  im- 
mediately prepared  to  set  out  for  the  East  to  attack  Pescennius 
Niger. 

Septimius  Severus  was  an  extremely  remarkable  man.  He 
was  a  native  of  Leptis,  an  ancient  Punic  colony,  in  which  a 
numerous  Roman  conventus  had  settled,  as  in  so  many  other 
towns  which  were  otherwise  quite  foreign.  Severus  was  im- 
doubtedly  descended  from  a  fiunily  belonging  to  that  conven- 
tus.^ Leptis  was  still  so  completely  a  Punic  town,  that  the 
sister  of  Severus,  on  her  arrival  at  Rome,  could  speak  only 
broken  Latin.^  Those  places  in  Africa  had  kept  themselves 
quite  distinct;  and  even  in  the  towns,  the  predominant  lan- 
guage was  Punic.  Severus  himself,  however,  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  was  a  good  writer  in 
each.  But  we  possess,unfortunately,  only  one  letter  concerning 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  his :  it  is  exceedingly  well 
written,  and  with  great  spirit 7,  so  that  we  have  reason  to  lament 
the  loss  of  his  memoirs.  At  the  time  when  he  entered  Rome  as 
emperor,  he  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  and  had  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  ^in  all  circumstances,  in  the  administration  of 
provinces  as  well  as  in  the  command  of  armies.  It  is  a  peculiar 
feature  in  his  character,  that  he  was  extremely  partial  to  foreign 
religious  rites,  and  to  the  arts  of  astrologers  and  soothsayers.  We 
find  in  general  that  foreign  religions  were  at  that  time  spread- 
ing very  much  among  the  Romans;  and  this  tendency  was 
paving  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Christianity  also,  which 
would  otherwise  have  met  with  greater  difficulties.  Many 
people  adopted  it  as  they  would  have  adopted  any  other  tiie- 
urgia,  such  as  the  Orphic;  and  hence  Christianity  now  began 
to  emerge  from  its  obscurity,  though  it  had  not  yet  obtained 

*  The  mutinouB  praetorians  resembled  the  Janissaries  also  in  their  cowatdice 
daring  the  1 7th  and  18th  centuries,  until  then:  dissolation. — N. 

*  Statins  wrote  a  beautifhl  poem  npon  one  Septimlns  Seyems,  who  was  no 
doubt  one  of  the  emperor's  ancestors. — N.  (^Silvae,  iy.  5.) 

^  '  Spartian.  Sept.  Severus,  15, 

"*  J.  Capitolin.  Chd,  Albinus,  12.    Compare  c  7,  where  another  short  letter 
•aid  to  haye  been  addressed  hy  him  to  Clod.  Albinos  is  preserred. 
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any  political  importance.  Seyerus  himself,  but  more  especially 
his  mfe,  Julia  Domna,  a  Syrian,  was  favourably  disposed 
towards  Christianity,  though  she  confounded  it  with 
magic  ceremonies.  Unction  was  at  that  time  often  prescribed 
as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  illness,  and  Severus  had  once  received 
it  in  a  severe  attack  of  illness;  and  as  he  attributed  his  recovery 
to  the  influence  of  the  unction  and  to  the  prayer  of  the  bishops, 
he  afforded  protection  to  Christianity  by  special  regulations^ 
which  he  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces.  He  was  an 
extremely  handsome  man,  with  a  beautiftil  coimtenance,  and  a 
nobly-formed  head;  his  venerable  and  noble  physiognomy  is 
still  seen  in  his  busta  The  great  charge  which  is  brought 
against  him  is  that  of  cruelty,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  acquit 
him.  It  was  shewn  mx)ze  particularly  after  the  fall  of  Clodius 
Albinus,  when  forty-one  senators  were  put  to  death  for  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Albinus.  If  the  statement  of  Aelius 
Spartianus^  is  true,  that  women  and  children  too  were  mur- 
dered, the  crime  is  still  more  horrible;  but  Spartianus  is  a 
thoughtless  and  contemptible  writer,  and  we  cannot  rely 
upon  him.ö 

The  war  against  Pescennius  Niger  is  of  a  pecidiar  character. 
Avidius  Cassius  had  been  treated  with  so  much  fiivour  at 
Antioch  and  Alexandria,  that  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  that 
the  power  of  circumstances  was  already  working  towards  the 
separation  of  the  East  from  the  West,  which  actually  began 
under  JDiocletian,  and  was  carried  into  effect,  by  Theodosius. 
The  Greek  language  also  had  become  as  generally  prevalent 
throughout  the  East,  as  the  Latin  was  throughout  the  West.  In 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  Pescennius  Niger  had  acquired  great 
reputation  as  an  eminent  general;  and  the  strictness  of  his  dis- 
cipline among  the  troops  was  particularly  esteemed  by  the 
emperor.  But  if  we  compare  him  with  Severus,  he  was  a  man 
of  a  mild  disposition,  and  was  generally  beloved.  Severus 
crossed  the  Hellespont ;  and  all  his  movements  were  brilliant  and 
decisive.  He  first  defeated  one  of  his  rival's  generals,  at  Cyzicus, 
and  then  Pescennius  Niger  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Issus. 
Niger  was  killed,  and  all  the  eastern  provinces  submitted  to 
the  conqueror.     Byzantium  alone  offered  a  desperate  resist- 

•  SeveruSj  11. 

'  He  is  8o  rash  in  his  assertions,  that  he  takes  Caracalla  for  a  son  of  Serems 
by  his  first  wife. — IS. 
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ftnce,  and  held  out  for  three  years,  until  at  length  Severus,  in 
his  indignation,  took  and  completely  destroyed  the  town.  The 
resistance  of  Byzantium  is  almost  unaccountable;  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  impossible  that  the  Byzantines  had  so  much  offended 
the  emperor,  that  they  may  hare  dreaded  severe  treatment; 
but  they  may  also  have  been  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the 
site  which  their  city  occupied,  and  may  have  wished  even  then 
that  it  should  be  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  for  which 
nature  herself  seems  to  have  destined  it. 

During  this  war,  Severus  had  gained  over  his  other  com- 
petitor in  Gaul,  Clodius  Albinus,  who  was  a  man  below 
mediocrity  in  every  respect  He  was  likewise  a  native  of 
Africa,  and  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  noble  &mily  of 
the  Postumii;  but  Severos,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Soman 
senate^<>,  diarges  him  with  making  fiJse  pretensions,  and  states 
that  he  was  a  mere  African,  and  not  even  of  Italian  descent. 
At  all  events  he  was  a  person  of  little  importance,  as  is  evident 
from  the  &ct  of  his  being  so  easily  duped;  for  when  Severus 
offered  him  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  was  taken  in  by  the  very  improbable  promise,  that  Se- 
verus, who  had  children,  woxdd  make  him  his  successor." 
After  the  fidl  of  Pescennius  Niger,  however,  Severus  spoke  to 
him  in  a  different  tone;  and  either  a  real,  or  merely  suspected 
attempt  at  assassinating  Severus,  induced  the  latter  to  declare 
war  against  Albinus.  A  battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lyons,  A.D.  197,  with  great  efforts  on  both  sides. 
From  the  meagre  account  we  have  of  this  engagement,  we 
see  that  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  were  already  united  under 
Albinus,  and  Severus  gained  the  victory  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  losing  it.  Albinus  was  mortally 
wounded^  and  died  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses.  Severus  n^e 
a  most  cruel  use  of  this  victory,  without  taking  any  trouble  to 
conceal  from  the  senate  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings.  Besides 
the  forty-one  senators,  many  eminent  men  from  Gaul  and 
Spain  paid  for  their  attaclunent  to  Albinus  with  their  lives. 
The  imprudence  of  the  Boman  senate  in  regard  to  Albinus  is 
inconceivable:  the  senators  must  have  considered  the  issue  of 
the  contest  so  uncertain,  as  to  believe  that  the  probability  of 
success  was  greater  on  the  side  of  Albinus  than  on  that  of 
Severus:  a  mistake  for  which  they  had  to  pay  fearfrdly. 

>«  J.  Capitolin.  Chd.  Albinus,  13. 

"  Dion  Ca».  Ixziil  15;  HerodUn,  iL  15-,  J.  Capitolin.  Clod.  AlbinuM^  a» 7. 
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After  Severas  had  obtained  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  empire,  his  goyernment  was  not  only  glorious,  but  excel- 
tent  and  mild  too.  The  German  nations  were  quiet  after  the 
Maroomannian  war;  though  we  do  not  know  what  kept 
ihem  so.  But  he  made  two  expeditions  against  the  Parthians : 
in  the  first  he  led  his  army  into  Adiabene»  the  country  east  of 
the  Tigris,  and  Arabia,  which,  like  Osroene,  were  in  the  con- 
dition of  feudal  kingdoms  under  the  Persian  supremacy;  but 
according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  energy  of  the  Parthian 
sovereigns,  the  rulers  of  those  coimtries  were  more  or  less 
independent  kings.  Severus  accordingly  conducted  the  first 
campaign  without  being  at  war  with  the  Parthians  themselves. 
The  second  expedition,  however,  was  directed  against  the 
Parthians.  Severus  took  the  flourishing  city  of  Ctesiphon, 
which  had  been  built  by  the  Parthians  opposite  to  Seleucia 
as  a  rival  to  the  latter:  the  town  was  given  up  to  the  soldiers 
and  plundered.  It  is  strange  that  Severus  did  not  make  the 
country  a  Soman  province;  but  the  emperors  Were  in  a  sad 
position,  for  they  were  almost  compelled  to  carry  on  wars 
perpetually,  as  peace  produced  general  effeminacy.  Severus 
therefore  merely  concluded  peace,  gave  back  Babylon,  but 
retained  Adiabene,  which  became  tributary  to  Bome.  Meso- 
potamia, and  all  Arabia  now.  recognised  the  supremacy  of 
Bome;  but  the  kings  of  those  countries  were  left  in  possession 
of  their  kingdoms. 

After  this,  Severus  had  to  carry  on  another  war  in  Britain. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  employ 
all  the  powers  of  the  empire  against  the  weak  Caledonian  bar- 
barians. He  was  accompanied  in  this  expedition  by  his  two 
sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  both  of  whom  were  destined  to 
become  his  successors.  Caracalla^  the  elder,  who  was  then 
twenty-two  years  old,  already  acted  as  the  colleague  of  his 
&ther;  and  Geta,  who  was  several  years  younger,  had  received 
the  title  of  Caesar:  he  is  the  first  who  occurs  in  inscriptions 
with  the  title  of  Nobilissimus.^*  Before  his  death,  Severus 
raised  both  his  sons  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  bequeathed 
the  empire  to  them. 

Severus  strangely  declared  himself  the  adopted  son  of 
M.  Aurelius,  and  accordingly  called  himself  M.  Avrelius 
Anionmusy  M.  Aurelii  filim^  T>  Pii  neposy  etc.    It  cannot  ^e 

^  Soßt  Aafft/tos  in  the  Byzantine  writen  is  i^monTiiioas  with  Caeev.— K. 
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supposed  that  he  intended  to  deceive  anybody  by  this  ficti- 
tious adoption,  except  perhaps  the  common  people;  .but  he 
probably  assumed  that  name  merely  to  intimate,  that  he  was 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  empire.  For  the  same  reason 
he  called  his  elder  son  M.Antoninus,  his  real  name  being 
M.  Bassianus^  which  he  took  from  his  maternal  grand&ther.^' 
He,  as  well  as  Geta,  was  the  son  of  Julia  Domna,  a  Syrian 
woman,  whom  Severus  is  said  to  have  married  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  astrologers,  who  declared  that  her  horoscope 
announced  that  she  would  become  the  mother  of  princes.** 
She  was  a  person  of  great  intellect,  but  of  very  loose  conduct, 
for  which,  however,  she  afterwards  did  penance  by  what  Ker 
maternal  heart  had  to  suffer  firom  her  own  sons,  who  were 
anything  but  noble  or  praiseworthy.  Greta  excites  our  sympathy 
chiefly  because  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  brother;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  whether  he  was  at  all  better  than  Garacalla,  for 
the  stories  related  about  these  two  brothers  prove  very  little. 
They  hated  each  other  from  their  childhood;  but  their  hostility 
began  to  assume  a  fearful  character  soon  after  the  death  of  their 
&ther,  in  A.D.  211,  when  they  succeeded  him  in  such  a  manner, 
that  Geta,  as  the  younger,  was  made  in  every  respect  inferior 
to  his  brother.  Their  natural  hostility  was  thus  fostered  by  their 
position,  and  increased  by  the  evil  disposition  of  Garacalla. 
The  attempts  of  their  mother  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation^ 
led  to  no  results.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  Romans  at  that 
time  was  to  a  division  of  the  empire^  an  idea  to  which  Garacalla 
was  quite  alive.  But  as  the  eastern  portion,  which  was  to  be 
given  to  Geta,  was  too  small,  the  plan  was  abandoned  on  the 

>*  In  tihe  Pandects  he  is  called  thronghoat  Antoninus  Magnus^  Diwta  Anto^ 
nmi»,  or  ImpereUor  noiter  Antoninus,  He  is  also  mentioned  nnder  the  name  of 
Imperator  Magnus.  Our  historians  state  that  the  name  of  Caracallus  (not 
Garacalla)  was  a  nickname  given  to  him  hj  the  people.  Modem  writers 
generally  call  him  Garacalla;  bat  in  the  Historia  Angnsta  this  name  occnrs  only 
once,  and  that  in  the  form  Garacallus.  I  dislike  it  as  much  as  the  name  Galigola; 
hut  to  call  him  Antoninus  would  be  a  profanation  of  that  name. — N. 

"  There  has  been  discovered  at  Rome  an  amulet  of  finely  wrought  silver, 
with  magic  inscriptions,  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
usual  Ghristian  monogram.  The  inscription  is  Greek  mixed  with  baibannis 
and  unintelligible  forms.  It  contains,  however,  express  allusions  to  Ghristianity, 
and  states  that  whoever  wore  the  amulet  would  be  sure  to  please  gods  and  men. 
It  is  an  example  of  that  curions  mixture  of  Judaism,  Ghristianity,  and  Paganism, 
which  we  so  frequently  meet  with  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
This  amulet  has  not  yet  been  described.— N. 
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advice  of  Julia**,  who  now  made  other  endeavours  to  establish 
peace  between  them.  Caracalla  agreed  to  her  proposals,  and 
the  two  brothers  were  to  meet  in  their  mothefs  room;  but 
Garacalla's  only  object  was  to  get  his  brother  into  a  place  where 
he  coxdd  murder  him.  The  unhappy  young  prince  was  accord- 
ingly  assassinated  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  A.D.  212.  From 
this  time,  Caracalla  ruled  alone,  tmder  the  name  of  M.Antoni* 
nus,  in  accordance  with  his  fictitious  adoption.  The  disposition 
of  the  minds  of  persons  at  that  time  corresponded  to  the  despot- 
ism imder  which  they  were  suffering :  it  was  of  a  quite  oriental 
nature.  People  were  not  much  affected  by  the  murder  of  Geta: 
even  Julia  Domna,  although  Geta  had  been  her  favourite,  did 
not  change  her  conduct  towards  her  elder  son  who  had  mur- 
dered him;  and  she  appears  to  have  looked  upon  Geta's  death 
as  an  imavoidable  stroke  of  &te. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  political 
regulations  introduced  by  Severus,  for  it  is  evident  that  he  must 
have  made  great  changes,  eq)ecially  in  regard  to  Italy.  I  myself 
have  no  doubt  that  it  was  he  who  appointed  a  corrector  for  each 
region  of  Italy,  although  this  office  is  not  mentioned  till  after 
his  time.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  his  reign  each  region 
actually  had  its  corrector*^  several  regions  may  have  had  one 
corrector  in  common,  but  the  regulation  was  that  each  should 
have  one.  The  natiure  of  the  office  of  these  correctores  is  very 
obscure;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  had  or  were  to  have  legal 
jurisdiction  in  their  respective  districts.  The  manner  in  which 
justice  was  administered  in  Italy  after  the  Julian  law,  is  little 
known;  it  must  have  been  attended  with  such  practical  incon- 
veniences, that  some  remedy  was  absolutely  necessary.  This  is 
a  subject  which  still  requires  a  thorough  investigation,  and  a 
rich  harvest  is  yet  to  be  made.  It  will  require  much  combina- 
tion, but  there  are  various  things  in  the  collections  of  laws  as 
well  as  in  inscriptions,  which  will  be  of  great  assistance.  Traces 
of  the  &ct,  that  the  jurisdiction  in  the  various  districts  of  Italy 
was  given  as  a  commission  to  persons  of  rank  and  distinction, 
occur  even  before  the  time  of  Hadrian.  This  emperor  himself 
divided  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Rome,  among  four  consu- 
lars*^  and  it  is  my  belief  that  he  gave  to  the  praefectus  urbi 

^  Herodian,  iy.  8. 

1«  Spartianiu,  Hadrian^  22;  J.  CapitoUn.  Antonin.  Pw$,  2-,  Appian,  De  BeJL 
CwiLuSS. 
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the  Jurisdiction  oyer  a  district  of  100  miles  around  the  capital. 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  for  a  time  appointed  to  this  office, 
kept  up  the  same  system;  but  afterwards  it  was  discontinued. 
After  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  correetares  are  regularly 
mentioned,  and  they  must  have  been  instituted  by  him.  The 
question,  as  to  what  was  the  extent  of  the  power  of  a  corrector 
in  his  district,  is  a  different  and  very  uncertain  one. 


LECTURE  CXXIV. 

In  a.D.  212,  Caracalla  became  the  sole  master  of  the  empire, 
and  henceforth  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  reckless  cruelties 
and  extortions.  His  cruelty  was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of 
Commodus;  but  his  extortions  were  carried  on  even  more 
systematically,  for  Commodus  had  confined  himself  to  Bome, 
which  he  never  quitted;  but  Caracalla  committed  his  acts  of 
extortion  and  fury  just  as  much  in  the  provinces  which  he 
visited  as  in  the  capital.  It  is  a  good  remark  of  Gibbon's  that 
the  tjrranny  of  the  emperors  was  felt  chiefly  at  Rome,  less  in 
Italy,  and  that  the  provinces  had  but  seldom  to  suffer  from  it. 
Under  good  emperors  the  provinces  were  often  worse  off  than 
under  bad  ones;  .but  Caracalla  unfortunately  travelled  from 
one  province  to  another;  he  traversed  the  whole  of  the  East; 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  the  scenes  of  wild 
bloodshed,  and  the  population  of  those  countries  was  driven  to 
despair.  His  only  care  was  to  satbfy  the  soldiers.  After  dis- 
banding the  praetorians  whom  he  had  found  on  his  accession, 
Severus  had  placed  the  new  corps  which  he  formed  on  a  diffei^ 
ent  footing.  Whether  they  had  before  always  remained  in 
their  praetorian  camp  and  at  Rome,  or  whether  they  had 
accompanied  the  emperors  on  their  expeditions,  I  cannot  saj; 
but  they  were  at  all  events  very  imwarlike«  Severus  raised 
their  number  to  30,000  or  40,000  men,  whom  he  selected 
from  the  legions:  they  now  received  larger  pay,  and  were 
also  considered  to  be  of  higher  rank  than  before.^  In  his 
reign,  and  in  that  of  his  son  Caracalla,  they  did  not  all  remain 
*  Dion  CaBB.  Ixxiy.  %;  Herodian,  iii.  15.' 
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at  Borne,  but  accompanied  the  emperors:  accordingly  we  find 
them  with  Garacalla  on  his  travels  through  the  eastern  provinces. 
Among  the  enormities  which  occurred  during  his  progress, 
none  was  more  horrible  than  the  massacre  of  Alexandria. 
Having  led  the  people  out  of  their  city,  and  lulled  them  into 
security,  the  emperor  surrounded  them  with  his  soldiers,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  cut  down.  The  Alexandrines  had  impru* 
dently  provoked  him,  as  they  had  provoked  even  the  best  of 
emperors.^  Antioch  and  Alexandria  were  the  seats  of  wit; 
and  there  seldom  passed  a  day  without  some  witty  joke  being 
made  or  placarded  in  the  theatres:  the  one  which  had  been 
made  upon  Garacalla  alluded  to  his  having  murdered  his 
brother,  and  he  took  bloody  vengance  for  it.* 

Garacalla  gave  the  Boman  franchise  to  all  the  subjects  of  the 
empire,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  Üie  pereffriniiaa  throughout  the 
Boman  world.  What  induced  him  to  do  this  was  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  new  tax,  for  which  he  probably  wanted  to  make  up 
by  conferring  the  honour  of  citizenship  upon  all  his  subjects. 
This  tax  was  the  increase  of  the  vicesima  herediiatumj  to  a 
decimal  which  was  imposed  on  Boman  citizens  only.  But 
there  still  remained  persons  who  were  not  Boman  citizens; 
for  Ulpian  speaks^  of  Latini  colonarii  as  still  existing:  it  was 
only  the  pereffrinitas  that  was  abolished,  but  freedmen  might 
have  entered  into  a  quite  different  relation.  Garacalla  raised 
the  taxes  to  an  unbearable  height;  and  his  only  object  in  doing 
so  was  to  win  the  &vor  of  the  soldiers,  whom  alone  he  thought 
worthy  of  his  attention.  Severus  himself  had  said  that  an 
emperor  who  was  sure  of  the  soldiers  had  no  reason  to  fear. 
This  was  a  truth  indeed,  but  a  fearful  one. 

In  many  points,  Garacalla  resembled  Gommodus,  such  as  his 
fondness  for  gladiatorial  exhibitions  and  the  like;  but  he  was 
of  smaller  stature,  and  not  so  strong  and  handsome  as  Gom- 
modus. He  had  a  strange  partiality  for  Alexander  the  Great; 
if  the  bust  of  Alexander  which  we  possess  is  not  a  forgery, 
there  was  some  resemblance  between  Garacalla  and  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror;  and  it  may  have  been  this  resemblance  that 
gave  rise  to  his  foolish  desire  to  imitate  Alexander.  The 
province  of  Macedonia  was,  for  this  reason,  the  only  one  in 

«  J.  Capitolin.  M.  Antanin.  Philos.  25. 
.  *  Herodlan,  iv.  9;  DioB  Casa.  bomi.  23;  Spartian.  Antonin,  Carac.  6. 
*  Dion  Cass.  Izzvii.  9.  ^  xiz.  4. 
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the  empire  on  wliicli  he  conferred  real  benefits:  he  further 
formed  a  phalanx  of  Macedonians,  and  even  assumed  the 
name  of  Magnus,  so  that  we  find  him  called  Antoninna 
Magnus.  The  idea  of  overthrowing  the  Parthian  empire 
was  also  suggested  to  him  by  the  exploits  of  Alexander; 
and  when  he  invaded  that  country,  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  Macedonian  phalanx.  He  shewed  in  all  things  a  great 
partiality  for  what  was  Greek;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  partiality  was  greatly  attributable  to  his  Syrian  mother. 

He  made  war  upon  the  Parthians  without  the  least  provoca- 
tion on  their  part  According  to  Herodian^,  he  acted  with 
monstrous  treachery  towards  Artabanus,  whom  he  tried  to  take 
prisoner  during  an  interview  to  which  he  had  invited  him:  he 
also  murdered  a  number  of  Parthians.  But  the  detail  of  all 
those  occurrences  is  very  doubtful.  Severus  had  already  taken 
possession  of  Osroene.  The  dynasty  of  its  king,  Abgarus,  had 
occupied  the  thione  at  Edessa  for  three  hundred  years,  whence 
the  legend  of  one  Abgarus  writing  a  letter  to  our  Saviour,  in 
which  he  implored  his  assistance  in  an  illness.^  The  present 
Abgarus  was  a  vassal  king  of  the  Parthian  empire,  but  subject 
to  Rome;  and  Caracalla  now  expelled  him  &om  his  kingdom, 
and  changed  Osroene  into  a  Roman  province.  But,  while 
serious  preparations  were  there  making  for  the  Parthian  war, 
Caracalla  was  murdered,  A.  D«  217,  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by 
M.  Macrinus,  the  praefectus  praetorio,  who  saw  that  his  own 
life  was  in  danger.  The  soldiers,  however,  were  indignant  at 
the  emperor's  death;  and  had  not  Macrinus  succeeded  in  de- 
ceiving them,  he  would  not  have  escaped  from  their  fury. 

As,  however,  the  army  wanted  a  leader,  M.  Opilius  Macri- 
nus was  proclaimed  emperor.  The  testimony  of  Dion  Cassius®, 
his  contemporary,  and  Herodian,  that  he  had  honourably  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  high  offices  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed,  is  worth  more  than  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
"  Historia  Augusta.^''  Whether,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  he 
would  have  been  a  praiseworthy  sovereign,  and  would  have 
conducted  the  government  in  a  noble  manner,  would  have 
depended  upon  his  obtaining  the  mastery  over  the  soldiers. 
The  moral  dissolution  of  the  army  had  increased  to  a  monstrous 
degree  under  Caracalla,  who  had  connived  at  every  thing  it 

'  iy.  10,  folL  Compare  Dion  Cass,  IxxTiii.  1.       ?  Eosebins,  Hi»U  JScdes,  1 13. 
'  Izznii  11.  *  J.  Capitolin.  OpiL  Macrim.  8,  foU. 
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did.  In  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  soldiers  had  been  kept  in 
check :  they  trembled  before  him,  and  never  thought  of  rising 
against  him.  Macrinus  endeavoured  to  restore  discipline  among 
them :  and,  as  he  could  not  safely  take  from  them  what  his 
predecessor  had  senselessly  given  them,  he  tried  to  diminish 
the  expenditure,  at  least  as  far  as  he  could.  It  appears  to  me 
probable  that  he  disbanded  whole  legions  as  veterans:  he  then 
formed  new  legions,  or  recruited  the  old  ones  with  new  men, 
and  enlisted  them  upon  lower  terms.  But  it  was  to  be  fore- 
seen that  the  old  soldiers  would  not  tolerate  this.  Whether 
the  state  could  afford  what  they  wanted,  was  a  question  about 
which  they  gave  themselves  no  concern,  and  they  revolted. 
They  would  perhaps  have  chosen  Maximinus  as  their  leader, 
had  not  young  Avitus  been  brought  forward. 

Julia  Domna,  the  widow  of  Severus,  had  put  an  end  to  her 
life  after  the  death  of  Caracalla,  as  she  was  condemned  to  soli- 
tude by  Macrinus.^^  Her  sister  Maesa  had  likewise  been 
removed  from  the  court,  and  was  now  residing  at  Emesa.  Both 
were  the  daughters  of  one  Bassianus.  Maesa  had  two  daughters, 
Soaemis  and  Mamaea,  both  of  whom  were  married  in  Syria. 
The  names  of  their  husbands  are  Boman.  Soaemis  was  married 
to  Sex.  Yarius  Marcellus,  who,  notwithstanding  his  name,  may 
have  been  a  Syrian,  though  the  high  offices  with  which  he  was 
invested  might  incline  us  to  believe  that  he  was  a  Roman  ;i 
and  the  younger,  Mamaea,  to  Gessius  Macrianus.  Each  of 
these  two  sisters  had  a  son ;  Soaemis  had  also  several  daughters, 
and  Mamaea  at  least  one.  The  son  of  Soaemis  was  Avitus,  the 
same  who  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Aureliiis  Antoninus, 
and  is  better  known  under  the  name  of  Elagabalus  or,  as  it  is 
corrupted,  Heliogabalus.^^  His  real  name  was  Avitus,  or  Bas- 
sianus; but  people  at  that  time  assumed  a  new  or  dropped  an 
old  name  for  the  most  trifling  reason.  He  was  then,  at  the 
utmost,  seventeen  years  old :  he  was  a  complete  Syrian,  both 
by  education  and  through  all  his  relations,  and  was  priest  of 
the  god  Elagabalus  at  Emesa,  where  meteors,  which  had  once 
fiillen  from  heaven,  were  worshipped. as  divinities.  His  grand- 
mother Maesa  and  his  mother  Soaemis  declared  that  he  was 
the  ofispring  of  an  adulterous  intercourse  between  Caracalla 

*•  J.  Capitolin.  OpU,  Macrin,  9;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxviil  30. 
"  The  word  Helios  is  introduced  into  the  name  without  anj  reason,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. — ^N. 
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and  Soaemis.  Macrinus  was  imprudent  enough  to  let  this  pass 
without  taking  any  precautions.  Maesa  collected  her  immense 
riches  at  Emesa,  and  found  numbers  of  soldiers  ready  to  accept 
her  bribes  and  enter  into  her  schemes.  Macrinus  at  first  did 
not  attach  much  importance  to  an  affair  conducted  by  a  couple 
of  women  and  a  veiy  insignificant  young  man.  But  Maesa 
unexpectedly  succeeded  in  transferring  to  Elagabalus  the  par- 
tiality which  the  soldiers  had  felt  for  Caracalla,  by  promising 
them  still  greater  advantages.  The  consequence  was  the  de- 
fection of  a  great  part  of  the  army.  If  Macrinus  had  at  that 
moment  acted  quickly  and  energetically,  he  would  have  gained 
the  upper  hand;  for,  in  the  battle  which  decided  the  question, 
a  great  number  of  the  Boman  soldiers,  and  even  the  praetorians, 
displayed  more  bravery  and  fidelity  to  Macrinus  than  had  been 
anticipated.  But  Macrinus  despaired  too  soon,  and  fled  from 
the  battle  to  Asia  Minor  with  his  son  Antoninus  Diadumeni- 
anus,  who  had  already  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  Both 
were  overtaken  in  Bithynia,  and  put  to  death  A.D.  218,  by  the 
command  of  the  young  tyrant. 

The  name  of  Elagabalus  is  branded  in  history  above  all 
others;  for  Caligula  and  Nero,  if  compared  with  him^  appear 
in  a  favourable  light.  Caligula  was  not  so  beastly  as  Elaga- 
balus: and  if  Nero  equalled  him  in  this  respect,  süU  he  was  a 
man  of  Bome  talent;  whereas  Elagabalus  had  nothing  at  all  to 
make  up  for  his  vices,  which  are  of  such  a  kind  that  it  is  too 
disgusting  even  to  allude  to  them.  His  reign  was  disgraced, 
not  so  much  by  cruelty,  although  some  cruel  acts  occurred,  as 
by  his  prodigious  extortions,  which  he  made  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  maddest  luxuries.  He  had  a  passion  for  every* 
thing  that  degrades  human  nature,  and  was  enthusiastic  in 
increasing  the  lustre  of  his  idol  Elagabalus,  whom  he  raised  to 
the  place  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  as  the  supreme  divinity  of 
the  Boman  world,  and  in  whose  service  he  endeavoured  to 
combine  the  religion  of  Syria  with  the  obscenities  of  the  Car- 
thaginian worship.  While  he  was  leading  his  unspeakably 
disgusting  life,  he  prepared  his  own  ruin;  for  the  soldiers  began 
to  despise  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  he 
bestowed  upon  them.  He  would  have  been  murdered  as  early 
as  the  year  A.D.  221,  if  he  had  not  adopted  his  cousin  Alexianus, 
afterwards  Alexander  Severus,  on  the  suggestion  of  his  grand- 
mother Maesa. 
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Alexander  Severus,  the  son  of  Mamaea,  was  then  about 
seventeen  or,  according  to  Herodian,  only  thirteen  or  fouiteen 
years  old.**  His  nature  was  completely  the  opposite  of  that 
of  his  cousin.  He  was  a  young  man  of  noble  character,  and 
very  much  resembled  M.  Aurelius^  with  this  difference,  that 
the  latter  was  a  specimen  of  a  noble  European,  the  former  of  a 
noble  Asiatic  nature.  He  was  bom  at  Area  Caesarea  in  Phoe- 
nicia, and  learned  the  Latin  language  at  Rome,  though  he  was 
always  looked  upon  as  a  Graecuius^  and  not  as  a  Boman.*^  It 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  possess  a  better  and  purer  will  or  a 
nobler  heart  than  young  Alexander  Severus.  The  beautiful 
expression  of  youthful  innocence  which  beamed  in  his  coun- 
tenance won  even  the  hearts  of  the  rude  Boman  soldiers,  and 
they  were  attached  to  him  with  their  whole  hearts.  Elaga- 
balus  soon  regretted  the  adoption,  and  as  he  made  attempts 
upon  Alexander's  life,  a  report  of 'the  latter's  death  caused  an 
insurrection,  which  was  quelled  with  great  difficulty.  After- 
wards Alexander  was  honoured  with  still  greater  distinctions 
than  before.  Abject  as  Elagabalus  was,  he  wad  quite  conscious 
of  his  own  depravity,  and  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  be  tolerated  by  the  side  of  his  cousin.  He  therefore  formed 
a  fresrh  plan  for  murdering  him.  But  Alexander  escaped,  and, 
a  fearful  insurrection  broke  out,  in  which  Elagabalus  was  cut 
down  by  the  soldiers,  A.D.  222.  His  body  was  dragged  into 
the  Tiber,  and  curses  were  pronounced  upon  his  memory. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  was  now  proclaimed 
emperor,  lasted  thirteen  years,  till  A.D.  235.  We  are  some- 
what in  danger  of  representing  his  reign  in  too  favourable  a 
light;  for  Lampridius  and  others  seem  to  have  made  him  the 
subject  of  a  sort  of  "  Cyropaedia."  His  personal  amiability 
and  kindness,  however,  as  well  as  his  zealous  endeavours  to 
discharge  his  duties,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  these  qualities  form 
a  strong  contrast  between  him  and  most  of  his  predecessors. 
M.  Aurelius  was  the  model  he  strove  to  imitate;  but,  weak 
as  that  emperor  had  been  in  regard  to  his  wife  Faustina, 
Alexander  was  still  weaker  towards  his  mother  Mamaea^  and 
his  government  was  in  reality  her  regency. 

On  the  one  hand  we  read  of  a  great  reduction  of  the  taxes**, 
while  on  the  other  we  hear  of  great  complaints  of  his  mother's 

*'  LampHd.  Alex,  Severus,  60;  Herodian,  y«  3.     *^  Lamprid.  Alex,  Severus^  3. 
^*  Lamprid.  Alex,  Sevente,  39. 
VOL.  III.  T 
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ayarice^^,  which  are  contradictoiy  things;  for,  although  this 
avarice  may  have  consisted  in  her  collecting,  according  to  the 
eastern  fashion,  treasures  and  jewels,  yet  the  general  complaints 
of  his  weakness  towards  his  mother,  are  rather  loud. 

I  have  to  mention  a  remarkable  institution  which  belongs  to 
this  time.  The  state-coimcil,  which  was  formed  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  appears  to  have  &llen  into  disuetude  under 
Septimius  Severus;  but  we  now  find  it  perfectly  developed 
under  Alexander  Severus,  when  it  formed  a  standing  council 
conducting  all  business  of  importance ;  Domitius  Ulpian,  the  great 
jurist,  was  the  president  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  commander 
of  the  praetorian  guards.  The  descent  of  Ulpian*s  &mily  &om 
Tyre,  which  made  him  a.  countryman  and  perhaps  a  relative  of 
the  emperor,  may  have  contributed  in  some  measure  to  establish 
the  connexion  between  him  and  Alexander  Severus.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  Ulpian  himself  was  bom  at  Tjrre,  as  I  have 
shown  elsewhere;  and  those  who  assert  this  infer  from  his 
words  more  than  they  warrant.^^  If  he  had  been  a  native  of 
Sjrria,  he  could  not  have  become  such  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Latin  language,  or  of  the  Roman  law.  He  must  have  been  at 
Eome  for  a  long  time,  which  is  not  incompatible  with  his  being 
a  relation  of  the  emperor. 

Alexander  had  to  struggle  with  insurmoimtable  difficulties 
in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  public  good.  The  main  dif- 
ficulty, however,  lay  in  the  power  of  the  soldiers,  of  whom  he 
could  not  get  rid.  The  mutinous  character  of  the  soldiers  was 
now  no  longer  confined  to  the  praetorians,  but  had  spread 
throughout  the  Boman  armies,  and  there  was  no  means  by 
which  the  emperor  could  have  obtained  the  mastery  over  them. 
If  we  may  trust  the  anecdotes  related  of  him,  he  displayed  on 
many  occasions  great  firmness,  notwithstanding  his  natural 
genüeness;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  dangerous  emergencies, 
and  he  was  unable  to  save  Ulpian.  As  Papinian  had  been 
murdered  by  Caracalla,  so  now  Ulpian  was  murdered  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  palace  before  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  who  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  protect  himj  and  whose  entreaties  and 
humiliations  were  of  no  avail.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  punish 
Epagathus,  the  ringleader  of  the  rebels. 

**  Lamprid.  Alex.  Severus,  14. 

^  Digest  50.  tit.  15.  s.  1 :  est  in  871111  Fhoenioe  splendidifisima  Tjrionun 
oobnia,  unde  nuhi  origo  esL  Comp.  Niebtihr,  Kkme  hist  xl  phSL  Schriften, 
ToLl.p.321. 
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M.  Aurelius  had  been  successful  towards  the  end  of 
his  life;  he  had  repelled  the  Marcomanni  and  made  them 
wish  for  peace.  Commodus  had  purchased  their  abstinence 
from  hostUities,  and  under  Septimius  Severus  we  hear  nothing 
of  Grerman  wars.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  Germany  as  far  as  the  limes.  But  the 
Grermans  now  began  to  advance;  and  I  believe  that  it  was 
under  Alexander  Severus  that  they  broke  through  the  limesj 
for  when  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Ger- 
many, the  seat  of  the  war  was  on  the  Rhine.  The  frontier 
wall,  therefore,  must  have  been  broken  through,  and  the  Ger- 
mans wished  to  take  possession  of  the  country  west  of  the  Rhine. 
Unfortunately  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  the  geography 
of  those  countries  in  ancient  times *7 

Some  years  before  the  German  war,  a  great  revolution  in 
the  East  had  called  for  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  This  was 
the  &11  of  the  Parthian  dynasty,  an  event  which  was  most  un- 
fortimate  for  the  Roman  empire,  but  which  it  is  not  difEcult 
to  account  for.  It  was  only  a  repetition  of  what  we  frequently 
see  in  Asia.  When  a  pastoral  nation  obtains  the  sovereignty 
of  a  cultivated  coimtry,  as  was  often  the  case  in  Asia,  it  gra- 
dually loses  its  warlike  character;  it  sinks  down  to  a  level  with 
the  subdued,  and  although  it  no  longer  excels  them  in  bravery, 
it  continues  for  a  time  to  keep  them  in  submission,  as  though 
it  still  possessed  its  former  superiority.  The  Parthian  empire 
was  based  on  feudal  principles,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Media, 
Persia,  Babylonia,  and  others,  were,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
times,  vassal  principalities,  with  dynasties  of  their  own.  For- 
merly the  Parthians  had  been  very  formidable  enemies  to  the 
Romans;  but  in  the  wars  under  M.  Aurelius  and  Septimius 
Severus,  their  defeats  by  Priscus  and  Avidius  Cassius  had 
broken  them  down  very  much.  The  conquest  of  Ctesiphon  (in 
A.D.  198),  had  been  very  easy,  and  that  blow  had  probably 
shaken  the  Parthian  empire  so  much  that  its  subjects  could 
begin  to  think  of  shaking  off  their  yoke.  We  here  have  the 
very  futhentic  history  of  Agathias  as  our  guide. 

'^  In  many  parts  of  Soabia  we  find  traces  of  Roman  fortresses,  of  which  an- 
cient geography  tells  us  nothing;  we  are  ignorant  even  of  their  names.  — K. 
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LECTURE  CXXV. 

The  character  of  the  Parthians  must  have  become  completely 
altered  since  thej  had  adopted  the  manners  and  mode  of  living 
of  the  conquered  people.  Their  excellent  light  cavalry  for 
instance,  is  very  rarely  mentioned  in  the  latter  period  of  their 
history^  which  fact  alone  is  to  me  a  proof  that  they  had  lost 
their  nationality.  The  most  severe  blow  that  had  been  in- 
flicted upon  the  Parthian  empire  had  been  the  taking  of 
Ctesiphon;  and  the  nations,  which  had  till  then  patiently 
borne  the  Parthian  yoke,  now  rose  against  their  rulers.  We 
usually  consider  this  insurrection  in  the  same  light  in  which 
we  look  upon  that  of  the  Persians  under  the  great  Cyrus 
against  the  Medes,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  shook  off 
the  dominion  of  the  Medes;  but  I  believe  that  the  cases  are 
somewhat  different;  the  difference  between  the  Parthians  and 
the  other  tribes,  resembles  that  which  now  exists  between  a 
nomadic  people  and  the  inhabitants  of  towns;  and  those  who 
now  rose  against  the  Parthians  were,  on  the  whole,  probably 
the  Tadjiks  of  the  Iran  race,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  who  occur  throughout  Persia  imder  the  name  of  the 
Tadjiks,  who  speak  a  peculiar  idiom  of  their  own,  and  whose 
abodes  begin  on  the  Oxus;  whereas,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the 
Medes  and  Persians  were  two  essentially  distinct  nations,  al- 
though in  the  course  of  time  the  former  must  have  become 
completely  Persians,  for  they  now  had  the  same  language,  and 
Indc  Adjemi  had  probably  preserved  the  language  of  the 
Medes«^  Now  in  a  struggle,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
utterly  imknown  to  us,  the  Persians  succeeded  in  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Parthians,  who  after  this  are  no  longer 
mentioned  in  history,  nor  do  we  know  what  became  of 
them.  The  Persian  empire  was  now  restored  and  rose 
again,  and  several  of  their  ancient  institutions  were  revived. 
TTie  Parthians  had  been  barbarians;  they  had  ruled  <^er  a 
nation  &x  more  civilised  than  themselves,  and  had  oppressed 
them  and  their  religion,  offending  against  their  worship  of 
the  elements  by  a  foreign  idolatry.  The  Persians  who  restored 
the  kingdom  were  now  governed  by  Ardshir,  the  son  of  Babek, 

'  An  fonuniniriian  of  thk  qoestion  would  be  Tei7  intomtiiig.— N. 
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whom  the  Ghreeks  call  Artaxerxes  or  Artazaxes,  and  who 
claimed  to  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Sassanidae«;  the  story 
of  his  being  a  son  of  Babek  is  very  apocryphal.^  Ardshir 
also  restored  the  ancient  fire-worship,  but  during  the  sway  of 
the  Parthians  a  great  many  new  opinions  and  religious  rites 
had  been  introduced  among  the  Persians  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  eradicate,  and  hence  the  Byzantine  writers  are  quite 
right  in  asserting  that  the  later  religion  of  the  Persians  was 
essentially  different  from  that  which  had  prevailed  among 
them  in  the  earlier  times.  Although  Ardshir  removed  the 
monuments  to  Persepolis,  yet  this  city  was  no  longer  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  which  was  henceforth  at  Ctesiphon  in 
Media.  Susa  was  then  uninhabited,  and  Ecbatana  had  become 
an  insignificant  place.  After  having  established  the  dominion 
of  the  Persians,  Ardshir,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
nation,  which  was  elevated  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
accomplished  a  great  thing,  laid  claims  to  extensive  countries 
then  belonging  to  the  Romans,  the  decline  of  whose  power 
cannot  have  escaped  him;  and  he  demanded  that  they  should 
give  up  to  him  all  the  countries  as  &r  as  the  Aegean  and  the 
Propontis,  on  the  ground  that  Asia  naturally  belonged  to  the 
Persian  empire  as  Europe  belonged  to  the  Romans.^  To  this 
demand  the  Bomans  answered  by  declaring  war^  and  Alex- 
ander Severus  went  to  the  East  The  state  of  our  information 
respecting  the  issue  of  this  war  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
extent  of  our  ignorance  concerning  those  times.  We  have 
two.  contradictory  accounts  of  the  operations  of  Alexander 
Severus  and  their  results.  The  one  which  Herodian^  gives, 
and  which  is  recommended  by  internal  probability  and  preci- 
sion, makes  Alexander,  after  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  invade  the 
enemy's  coimtry  with  three  armies.  The  first  marched  from 
the  north  through  Armenia,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  second  was  in  Media,  and  the  third  was  to 
keep  up  the  communication  between  the  two  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  first  of  these  armies,  after  having  gained  various  advan- 
tages, was  compelled  by  the  difficxdties  of  the  country,  to 

*  The  exptiloon  of  the  Parthians  and  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  empire 
by  Ardshir,  is  represented  in  a  bas-relief,  which  is  still  extant  at  Persepolis. — N. 

*  Agathias,  ii.  27. 

*  Diem  Cass.  box.  4;  Herodian,  vi.  2  and  4;  Zonaraa,  xii,  15, 
»  YU  5,  foU. 
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retreat;  the  second  was  qtiite  annihilated;  and  the  third, 
which  was  commanded  bj  the  emperor  himself,  did  not 
accomplish  its  object  This  account  is  contradicted  by  an 
official  document  addressed  by  the  emperor  to  the  senate,  in 
which  he  ascribes  to  himself  the  most  complete  rictory^,  for 
which  the  senate  granted  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Gibbon  and  Eckhel,  the  two  most  distinguished  writers  on 
the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  are  of  different  opinions 
upon  this  point;  and  I  feel  obliged  to  adopt  that  of  Gibbon 
notwithstanding  my  great  veneration  for  EckhelJ  The 
latter  looks  upon  it  as  a  moral  impossibility  that  the  emperor 
should  have  invented  his  report;  but  the  vague  and  pompous 
phraseology  of  the  document  itself  excites  our  suspicion,  that 
the  emperor  only  intended  to  gloss  over  his  defeat  Herodian, 
moreover,  lived  so  near  the  time  of  those  events,  and  in  the 
things  which  he  knows  he  shews  so  much  good  sense,  that  his 
minute  account  cannot  be  set  aside  to  make  room  for  the 
emperor's  bulletin.  Alexander  Severus  returned  to  Rome  in 
triumph,  and  must  have  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Persians, 
since  we  find  peace  existing  until  the  time  of  Gordian,  and 
Maximinus  is  not  known  to  have  sought  laurels  on  the  eastern 
frontiers.  Rome  must  on  that  occasion  have  lost  many  parts 
of  her  eastern  possessions. 

At  the  same  time  the  movements  of  the  barbarians  in  the 
north  of  Europe  called  for  the  emperor's  presence,  and  even  if 
Alexander  had  been  successful  against  the  Persians,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  quit  Asia,  and  to  take  the  field  against 
the  Germans.  He  accordingly  marched  firom  the  East  to  the 
Rhine,  but  after  having  taken  up  his  winter  quarters  th^re,  he 
gave  the  army  cause  for  complaint:  the  soldiers  had  to  endure 
great  hardships,  and  felt,  as  Herodian  says,  that  they  had  no  good 
guide.     The  minds  of  the  soldiers,  thus  prepared  for  an  insure 

•  Lampridius,  Alexander  Sever,  56. 

^  Eckhel  ifl  a  man  of  whom  Gennanj  may  he  proad.  He  oceupifiB  a  Tsry 
high  rank  on  acoonnt  both  of  his  leaming,  and  of  the  extiaordinary  power  and 
soundness  of  his  judgment  His  merits  have  never  jet  been  duly  recognised. 
His  excellent  work  "  Doctrina  Numorum  Veterum"  is  of  the  highest  value. 
The  histoiy  of  the  emperors,  and  the  critical  investigations  concerning  chrono- 
log7,  although  thej  form  in  reality  only  a  subordinate  part  of  the  woric,  are  of 
the  highest  excellence.  His  freedom  from  prejudice,  his  justice  and  love  of 
truth,  are  qualities  of  the  greatest  importance  in  an  historical  inquirer.  There 
are  few  men  Among  modem  scholars  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted  as  to 
EckheL— N. 
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Tection,  were  stimulated  8tUl  more  hj  Maxuninus,  the  first 
really  barbarian  adyenturer  tlmt  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
throne.  Up  to  that  time  all  the  Roman  sovereigns  had  be« 
longed  to  distinguished  fianilies,  perhaps  with  the  exception 
of  Macrinus,  in  regard  to  whom  this  can  neither  be  asserted 
nor  denied.  Pertinax,  it  is  true,  was  not  a  noble  by  birth, 
but  he  had  been  graduaUj  raised,  and,  at  the  time  when  he 
became  emperor,  was  a  man  of  high  rank.  Maximinus,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  mere  adv^itiirer,  and  had  risen  from 
the  very  lowest  condition.  He.  was  a  native  of  Thrace;  his 
mother  was  an  Alanian  woman,  and  his  &ther  a  Goth,  so  at 
least  it  was  said,  though  perhaps  merely  ad  mmiiam  auffendam, 
a  thing  not  at  all  impossible  with  the  wretched  authors  of  the 
'^Hiatoria  Augusta.^  "  In  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  he 
hadbeenapeaaant,  and  had  enlisted  in  the  Roman  army,  where 
he  was  distinguished  among  the  soldiers  for  his  gigantic  stature 
and  hercidean  strength,  and  excited  general  admiration«  His 
courage  and  valour  accorded  with  his  figure,  and  with  them  he 
combined  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  subaltern  officer.  Septimius 
Severus  raised  him  firom  one  post  to  another;  and  Alexander 
Severus,  whose  attention  was  drawn  towards  him,  promoted  him 
to  the  command  of  a  legion,  the  discipline  of  which  was  soon  re- 
stored by  Maximinus.  This  shews  that  he  cannot,  after  all,  have 
been  an  ordinary  man;  he  must  have  had  a  true  soldier's 
nature;  a  person  who  was  able  to  make  himself  popular  with  , 
a  demoraliised  army,  notwithstanding  hia  strictness  and  cruelty, 
must  have  possessed  some  extraordiaary  qualities.  He  was  the 
first  Roman  emperor  who  was  altogether  without  a  literary 
education;  nor  did  he  try  to  obtain  that  culture  in  which  he 
was  wanting;  he  did  not  even  understand  Greek ;9  for  the 
Thracians  were  no  longer  Greeks,  but  WaUaduans,  and  spoke 
a  sort  of  vulgar  Latin,  though  in  the  coast  towns  and  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  interior,  such  as  Adrianople,  Greek  may  still 
have  been  spoken.  Maximinus  had  attracted  the  attention  not 
only  of  the  common  soldiers,  but  of  the  court  also,  and  that 
to  such  a  degree  that  Alexander  Severus  contemplated  giving 
his  sister  in  marriage  to  a  son  of  Maximinus,  an  amiable  and 
refined  young  man,  and  he  hesitated  only  on  account  of  the 
father's  rudeness.*^    Had  this  been  done,  it  would  undoubtedly 

'  J.  Capitolin.  Maxtmin.  1,  foil.  Comp.  Herodian,  vi  8, 

'  J.  Capitolm«  M€uei$iUn.  9.  '^  J.  Capitolin.  Maximin,  Jim,  3. 
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have  been  followed  by  lutppy  ooioaequenoefl.  Wbfle  on  the 
Shine,  Alexander,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  excited  the 
discontent  of  the  soldiers  by  his  awkwardness  and  neglect,  and 
iJie  noble  emperor,  who  certainly  deserved  a  better  fiite,  was 
murdered  in  A«  D.  23&,  together  with  his  mother,  who  accom- 
panied him  everywhere,  in  order  to  rule  in  his  name.^^ 

The  year  a.  d.  235  was  the  beginning  of  a  frightful  period, 
after  the  mild  and  happy  government  of  Alexander  Severus.  It 
is  evident  thatMaximinus  acted  with  atruly  revolutionary  hatred 
of  all  persons  of  refined  manners  and  distinction,  just  like  the 
terrorists  in  France.  The  senators,  therefore,  were  the  main 
objects  of  his  hatred  and  persecutions,  and  that  for  no  reason 
but  because  they  were  noble  and  wealthy  persons.  At  that  time, 
however,  the  senate  was  very  &x  firom  being  a  venerable  body 
of  men,  and  I  fear  that  the  picture  which  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus^*  draws  of  it  is  but  too  applicable  to  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking;  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  cruelty. 
Maximinus  disdained  going  to  Rome,  which  was  a  blessing  for 
the  city;  for  had  he  gone  thither  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
caused  a  massacre  there  like  that  of  Caracalla  at  Alexandria. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Maximinus  carried  on  the  war  on 
the  Rhine,  and  that  on  the  upper  and  lower  Danube,  with 
success,  ihough  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  he  gained  per- 
manent possessions  north  of  the  limes.  He  delivered  Dacia 
fix>m  the  barbarians,  and  commenced  a  war  against  the  Sarma- 
tians.  The  history  of  those  wars,  as  it  has  c<»ne  down  to  us, 
is  comprised  in  a  few  words^',  and  our  knowledge  of  that  period 
is  altogether  scanty;  we  do  not  even  know  whether  the  Sar- 
matians  inhabited  the  country  on  the  lower  or  on  the  middle 
Danube.  Maximinus  spared  no  one;  the  first  suspicion  was 
enough  for  him  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  a  person. 
Such  conduct  led  to  general  despair;  and  the  consequence  was 
an  insurrection  in  Africa,  which  broke  out  in  the  provincial 
town  of  Thysdrus,  where  the  agents  of  the  tyrant  were 
murdered,  and  two  Romans  of  rank  of  the  name  of  Gordian, 
fiither  and  son,  both  very  able  officers,  were  proclaimed 
^  Augustus  and  Caesar.  Gordian,  the  &ther  was  alr^y  eighty 
years  old. 

"  The  history  of  Alexander  SeTerus  m  the  ^  HlstorU  Augusta,*'  is  a  pane- 
gyric ftill  of  fiüsehood,-  -N 
"  ziY.S.  >*  Herodian,  tu  1,  foil.}  J.Ca{tttolin.  Maximm,  IS. 
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This  insairection,  however,  was  of  a  very  short  duration, 
and  Maorctania  took  no  port  in  it.  Capellianus,  the  govemor 
of  Mauretania,  remained  fidthful  to  Maziminus;  he  therefore 
quickly  assembled  an  army  of  Mauretanians^who  had  never  been 
entirely  subject  to  Borne,  and  uniting  them  with  the  cohoits 
under  his  command,  he  marched  towards  Carthage^  where  the 
Gordians  were  staying.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  induce 
those  mountaineers  of  Mauretania  to  join  in  an  expedition, 
provided  the  hope  of  rich  plunder  was  held  out  to  them.^^  The 
two  Gordians  had  not  made  proper  use  of  their  time,  and 
although  they  had  only  a  very  inconsiderable  army,  yet  the 
younger  Crordian  ventured  to  march  out  against  the  enemy* 
His  untrained  soldiers  were  defeated,  and  he  and  his  &ther 
lost  their  lives.  The  fate  of  Carthage,  as  well  as  the  whole 
course  of  the  insurrection,  is  buried  in  obscurity.  Eckhel  has 
investigated  the  history  of  those  occurrences,  and  the  results 
at  which  he  has  arrived  appear  to  me  to  be  true:  he  has  made 
out  that  events  down  to  the  death  of  Maidminus  and  Balbinus 
must  be  compressed  into  the  short  period  from  the  beginning 
of  March  till  the  end  of  August.  Gibbon^s  chronology  of  the 
same  events  contains  impossibilities,  and  is  certainly  incorrect. 
Eckhel  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  detached  his- 
torical testimonies;  but  there  are  still  considerable  difficulties, 
which  may  perhaps  one  day  be  cleared  up  by  the  help  of 
monuments  and  coins;  but  until  tliat  is  done  we  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  Eckhel. 

The  Boman  senate  had  had  the  desperate  courage  to  recog- 
nise the  Gordians,  a  resolution  of  which  one  would  scarcely 
have  thought  the  cowardly  and  un warlike  nobles  of  that  time 
capable.  Twenty  commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  the 
senate  to  conduct  the  preparations  against  Maximinus^^  and 
the  praetorian  cohorts,  which  had  remained  at  Rome,  and  seem 
to  have  been  n^lected  by  Maximinus,  were  gained  over.  The 
senate  had  further  called  upon  all  the  provinces  to  rise  against 
the  tjrrant.  All  Italy  prepared  for  a  desperate  war,  the  towns 
were  fortified,  and  the  necessary  preparations  were  going 
on,  when  intelligence  of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  African 

>*  The  ManretanUms,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Antonmes,  had  heen  in  each 
a  state  of  conimotion,  that  they  crossed  the  sea  and  rayaged  Baetica  in  Spain. — 
N.    (J.  Capitolin.  if.  ^tonm.  PAil  21.) 

^  J.  Capitolin.  GordiasL  10. 
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insurrection  was  bronght  to  Borne.  There  was  now  no  choice 
left,  but  to  proceed  in  the  path  diat  had  been  struck  into. 
The  loss  of  Africa,  however,  was  not  of  gieat  importance. 
Two  of  the  twenty  commissioners,  Mazimu«  Pupienus  and 
Caelius  Balbinus,  were  now  proclaimed  emperors  by  the  senate» 
Two  sovereigns  were  elected  in  this  instance^  either  because  a 
want  of  two  was  felt^  or  because  it  was  hoped  that  the  absolute 
power  conferred  upon  them  would  be  moderated  by  being 
divided.  But  my  conviction  is,  that  there  were  two  parties 
among  the  senators,  one  of  which  wanted  to  raise  MaximuB, 
the  other  Balbinus,  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  that  a  com- 
promise was  made  between  them  by  electing  both  emperors. 
Balbinus,  if  at  this  time  an  inference  may  be  draw  from  a  name, 
was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  probably  belonged  to  the  Caelii, 
hb  full  name  being  Decimus  Caelius  Balbinus.  The  name  of 
Maximus  on  coins  is  M.  Clodius  Pupienus  Maximus;  but  the 
author  of  his  life  in  the  ^'  Historia  Augusta"  is  so  ignorant 
that  he  does  not  know  whether  Maximus  Pupienus  was  the 
name  of  one  or  of  two  persons.*^ 

Balbinus  remained  at  Borne,  and  Maximus,  who  marched 
out  against  Maximinus,  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Bavenna. 
There  he  organised  his  army,  but  was  wise  enough  not  to  go 
out  to  meet  Maximinus.  His  plan  was  excellent:  all  the 
bridges  on  the  rivers  were  broken  down,  and  Aquileia  was 
provided  with  a  strong  and  numerous  garrison.  The  popula- 
tion of  that  town  made  a  desperate  defence  against  the  army 
of  Maximinus,  who  besieged  it ;  for  they  well  knew  what  would 
be  their  &te  if  the  place  into  which  all  the  people  from  the 
neighbouring  country  had  withdrawn,  should  be  taken.  Max- 
iminus  was  determined  to  make  Aquileia  his  head-quarters; 
but  the  siege  was  protracted.  His  soldiers  suffered  much  from 
fever  in  those  marshy  district«,  and  had  besides  to  struggle 
with  a  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  An  insurrection 
accordingly  broke  out  among  them,  in  which  Maximinus  and 
his  innocent  8on,  who  had  till  then  been  generally  beloved, 
were  murdered.^^  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  Maximinua  had 
been  married  to  a  very  amiable  and  gentle  wouLai;  his  son, 


*•  J.  Capitolin.  Maxim,  et  Balbin,  18}  compare  Oordian,  10.;  Maxunm, 
Jim,  7. 

"  Herodian,  Till.  6;  J,  CapitoUiL  Maximm.  23. 
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Maximinus  tlie  younger,  would  probably  bave  been  one  of  the 
best  emperors,  if  be  bad  succeeded  bis  &.ther. 

As  regards  tbe  time  at  wbicb  Masdnunus  fell,  tbe  chronology 
set  up  by  Tillemont  and  Gibbon  is  not  possible.  According 
to  the  common  account,  it  appears  as  if  Maximinus  had  carried 
on  the  war  on  the  Danube  lor  a  whole  year,  while  all  Italy 
was  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  course  of  events  probably 
was  that,  after  the  senate  had  issued  the  circular  against  Max- 
iminus, he  was  gradually  deserted  by  one  province  after 
another;  so  that  he  was  supported  only  by  his  army;  and  this 
circumstanoe  accoimts  for  his  fidlures.  A  proof  of  his  being 
deserted  by  the  provinces  is  contained  in  a  letter  written 
previous  to  his  death  and  addressed  to  Maximus  and  Balbinus 
by  the  consul  Claudius  Julianus,  who  states  that  all  the  legions 
had  recognised  them.^® 

It  was  owing  to  the  unaccountable  popularity  of  the 
Gordians  that,  when  Maximus  and  Balbinus  were  proclaimed 
emperors,  a  grandson  of  old  Gordian,  probably  through  his 
daiighter — ^was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  His  grandfather 
Gordian,  had  borne  the  name  of  M.  Antonius,  although  he  had 
no  connexion  with  the  family  of  the  triumvir  M.  Antony;  he 
belonged  however  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  among  the 
ancient  Boman  fitmilies.  After  the  fall  of  Maximinus,  Max» 
imus  returned  from  Aquileia  to  Bome  in  triumph.  The 
government  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus  was  praiseworthy,  but 
it  was  very  short.  The  soldiers  were  annoyed  at  the  success 
and  victory  of  the  senate,  and  hated  the  two  emperors,  in  the 
election  of  whom  they  had  had  no  share.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  two  venerable  old  emperors  were  murdered  by 
the  soldiers  in  their  palace,  and  young  Grordian  was  raised  to 
the  throne. 


LECTURE  CXXVL 

Aptbb  the  murder  of  the  two  noble  princes,  Maximus  and 

Balbinus,  the  empire  came  into  the  hands  of  Gordian  III.,  who 

was  very  young.     His  history  is  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  whole 

>*  J.  jCapitolm.   Maxim,  et  Balln».  17. 
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period  in  generaL  He  had  a  praefechiM  praetario^  or  prime 
minister,  who  was  certainly  not  a  Boman,  and  whoee  real 
name  is  doubtful  In  the  ^^  Historia  Augusta"  he  is  called 
Misitheus,  which  name  is  rejected  by  Casaubon;  and  Zosimus^ 
mentions  him  under  the  name  of  Timesicles.  Either  this  name 
or  Timesitheus,  which  occurs  in  an  inscription  (but  whether  it 
refers  to  the  same  person  is  uncertain),  is  undoubtedly  more 
correct  than  Misitheus'.  Gordian  was  married  to  Furia  Sabina 
Tranquillina,  the  daughter  of  Timesicles.  His  good  fortune 
forsook  him  on  the  death  of  his  &ther-in-law,  who  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  Philippus.  In  the  reign  of  Grordian,  the  northern  fit>n- 
tiers  of  the  empire  were  in  a  state  of  commotion,  as  we  must 
infer  from  some  allusions  in  our  authorities.  But  the  occur- 
rences in  Persia,  the  king  of  which  had  taken  possession  ot 
Mesopotamia,  were  of  greater  importance,  and  called  for 
Grordian's  presence  in  the  East  If  any  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  the  coins,  we  must  believe  that  Gordian  defeated  the  Persians, 
and  gained  the  triumphal  insiffnia^  but  still  the  war  was  not 
brought  to  a  dose,  and  he  was  obliged  to  prolong  his  stay  in 
the  East,  where  he  was  murdered  by  M.  Julius  Philippus,  the 
praefect  of  the  praetorian  guards. 

M.  Julius  Philippus  was  a  native  of  Bostra  in  Arabia  Petraea. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  him  as  a  Bedouin,  for  Bostra  was  a 
Boman  colony,  and  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants  must  have 
been  Bomans.  He  is,  indeed,  called  an  Arab;  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  this,  that  he  was  an  Arab  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  If  he  had  been  a  Bedouin,  he  could  not  have  been 
enlisted  in  a  Boman  legion,  but  wotdd  have  remained  in  the 
cohort  of  the  Idumaeans'  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  he  may  have  risen  at  Bome  in  the  time  oi 
Alexander  Severus  and  Julia  Domna.  He  was  the  murderer 
of  his  harmless,  benevolent,  wd  amiable  young  sovereign,  oi 
whom  we  possess  a  charming  bust,  the  genuineness  of  which 
cannot  be  doubted.^  Philippus  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Persians,  which  was  as  honourable  to  the  Bomans  as  the  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  However,  the  storm  which  threatened 
the  empire  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

The  reign  of  Philippus  is  remarkable,  not  only  because  he 

«  i.  17.  •  Eckhel,  Doctrin.  Num.  VeL  m  p.  319. 

'  Other  MS.  notes  have  IturaeL 

*  Btuuen,  J?efcAm6iiii^<fer5ladti2om,iii.l.p.20S. 
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celebrated,  with  incredible  splendour,  the  great  secular  festival  of 
the  thousandth  year's  existence  of  Rome^  but  because  the  ecclesi- 
astical historians  generally  suppose  that  Philippus  was  a  Christian, 
and  that  he  was  consequently  the  first  Christian  emperor.* 
Eckhel  thinks  that  Philippus  cannot  have  been  a  real  Christian, 
as  his  coins  bear  too  many  pagan  emblems.  This,  however,  is 
the  case  also  with  the  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great,  whose 
notions  of  the  Christian  religion  must  have  been  extremely 
confused,  and  whose  coins  bear  the  emblem  of  the  god  of  the 
sun.  The  statement  that  Philippus  was  a  Christian,  derives 
some  support  from  the  fact  that  Origen  addressed  to  him  letters 
concerning  the  Christian  religion.  We  must  also  remember  that 
Bostra  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pella,  the  real 
seat  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  where  Christianity  had  taken 
firm  root;  we  cannot  therefore  altogether  reject  the  statement 
that  he  was  a  Christian.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  church 
that  he  did  penance  for  the  murder  of  his  sovereign,  and  ob- 
tained absolution.  The  crime  itself  cannot  have  excluded  hin* 
firom  the  Christian  community,  though  the  absolution,  if  it 
was  granted,  was  unjust.  If  we  except  the  crime  by  which 
Philippus  obtained  the  empire,  his  government  deserves  no 
blame;  for  he  is  not  charged  with  any  act  of  cruelty,  nor  with 
indulging  in  any  vice.  The  secular  games  to  celebrate  the 
thousandth  birthday  of  Kome  must  have  been  a  highly  inter- 
esting event  for  the  Bomans,  but  they  were  in  themselves  un- 
christian, or  rather  altogether  pagan  solemnities;  Philippus, 
however,  may  not  have  received  baptism,  but  have  been  merely 
a  catechumen,  in  which  capacity  he  might  continue  till  the  end 
of  his  life,  and  not  receive  baptism  till  just  before  his  death, 
as  a  purification  from  all  his  sins.  He  reigned  upwards  of 
four  years,  fix>m  A.D.  243  to  248.  Shortly  before  his  death, 
the  legions  of  Moesia  and  Pannonia  made  an  insurrection,  and 
proclaimed  Marinus,  an  officer  in  the  army,  emperor,  whom 
however  they  put  to  death  soon  afterwards^,  and  Philippus 
then  gave  the  command  of  those  legions  to  Decius,  who  claimed, 
though  certainly  without  reason,  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  Decii.  His  real  name  was  C.  Messius  Quintus  Trajanus 
Decius^,  and  his  alleged  connexion  with  the  Decii  is  nothing 

•    Orosius,  viL  20;  Zonarafl,  xiL  19.  •  Zowmus,  L 20. 

'  '  At  that  time  we  frequently  meet  with  personB  hearing  three  or  fonr  gentue 
names  at  once,  pranumma  and  cognomina  heing  mixed  up  with  them, — N« 
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but  an  inTention,  by  which  the  genealogists  of  the  time 
meant  to  pay  him  a  compliment  Decios  was  a  native 
of  niyricum;  his  birthplace  was  probably  one  of  the  military 
colonies  which  had  been  established  there  within  the  last  two 
centuries,  and  by  means  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  dis- 
tricts had  become  completely  Romanised.  When  PhiHppus 
raised  Decius  to  the  command  of  the  revolted  legions,  Decius 
cautioned  the  emperor,  and  begged  of  him  not  to  place  him  in 
a  position  in  which  he  should  probably  be  compelled  to  violate 
his  faith;  for  the  legions  dreaded  the  pimishment  which  they 
had  deserved,  and  were  not  inclined  to  return  to  obedience. 
PhilippuSy  however,  insisted  upon  Decius  undertaking  the  com- 
mand, and  the  consequence  was  that  the  soldiers  compelled 
Decius  to  accept  the  imperial  dignity,  and  lead  them  to  Italy. 
Even  there  he  is  said  to  have  repeated  his  assurances  of  fidelity 
to  Philippus;  but  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  in 
which  PhUippus  fell,  decided  the  matter. 

The  writers  of  the  ^'Historia  Augusta"  and  Zosimus,  who  is 
a  passionate  pagan,  make  Decius  a  hero,  and  I  will  not  detract 
from  the  fame  of  a  man  of  whom  so  much  good  is  said.  But 
he  was  the  first,  after  a  very  long  interval,  who  instituted  a 
vehement  persecution  of  the  Christians,  for  which  he  is  cursed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  much  as  he  is  praised  by  the 
pagan  historians.  The  cause  of  this  persecution  must,  I  think, 
be  sought  for  in  a  feeling  antagonistic  to  the  tendency  of  his 
predecessor.  The  accounts  of  the  number  of  those  who  were 
murdered  are  highly  exaggerated,  as  Dodwell  has  justly  pointed 
out;  but  the  persecution  of  Decius  was  yet  a  very  serious  one; 
it  interrupted  the  peace  which,  disturbed  by  a  few  trifling  occur- 
rences only,  the  Christian  Church  had  long  enjoyed.  For  one 
year  and  a  half  the  episcopal  see  of  Borne  remained  vacant;  and 
Decius  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he  woul  d  rather  have  a  second 
emperor  by  his  side,  than  have  a  bishop  at  Rome.  This  shews  the 
extensive  influence  which  Christianity  had  obtained  as  early 
as  that  time,  although  the  Christians  formed  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole  population.  Among  the  high  Roman  nobility 
there  was  perhaps  not  one  Christian;  but  many  persons  of  the 
middle  classes  had  already  embraced  the  new  religion  at  Rome, 
Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  especially  at  Antioch.  In  the  East 
they  were  scattered  very  widely;  in  the  West  they  chiefly 
existed  in  the  large  towns;  in  country  districts  there  were 
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scarcely  any.  The  greatest  part  of  Gaul  knew  nothing  of  the 
Christian  religion;  which,  according  to  all  appearance,  had 
taken  root  only  in  such  towns  as  Aries,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and 
the  like.  The  Acta  of  the  martyrs  at  Lyons  are  quite  authentic. 
In  Spain,  Christianity  had  probably  not  spread  more  than  in 
Gaul;  but  in  Africa  its  adherents  were  very  numerous  and 
zealous,  at  a  comparatively  early  period.  In  Greece  proper 
their  number  was  small;  but  in  the  Ionic  towns  of  Asia  Minor 
it  was  very  great. 

I  will  here,  at  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  make  a  pause 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  some  general  views;  for,  at  this 
epoch,  a  circumstance  not  previously  observed  begins  to  be- 
come apparent.  The  coins  and  inscriptions  belonging  to  the 
early  period  of  the  empire  are  not  numerous:  most  of  the 
extant  septdchral  inscriptions  are  referable  to  the  time  extend- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  first  century  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  third;  and  by  £eu:  the  greater  number  of  them  commemorate 
the  deaths  of  freedmen,  so  that  the  ratio  of  libertini  to  ingentd 
is  nearly  as  ten  to  one.  Most  of  the  beautiful  marble  tombs  of 
the  great  fisuniUes  have  disappeared;  they  were  destroyed  and 
plundered  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  stones  were  used  as 
building  materials  in  the  restoration  of  Bome.  Nearly  all  the 
tombs  extant  belong  to  second  or  third-rate  persons.  After 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  names  of  ingemä  every- 
where get  into  confusion.  I  do  not  remember  a  single  tomb 
of  a  freedman,  after  the  middle  of  that  century:  hence  I  infer 
that  about  that  time  a  most  important  change  took  place  in 
the  state  of  the  population.  The  importation  of  slaves  must 
have  ceased,  occasioning  an  immense  decrease  in  the  number 
of  persons  in  a  household;  and  the  libertini  seem  now  to  have 
become  coloni.  There  must  have  been  some  connecting  link 
between  these  two  classes  of  men;  but  it  will  perhaps  remain 
for  ever  impossible  to  ascertain  its  nature. 

Senatorial  provinces  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus,  but  he  is  said  to  have  taken  them  from 
the  senate;  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century  we  hear  no 
more  of  them^,  and  thus  the  way  was  paved  for  the  regulations 
of  Diocletian  and  Constantine. 

Art  in  general  had  by  this  time  sunk  into  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, as  no  one  can  deny  who  has  examined  the  monuments. 
•  YopiscuB,  Florian^  6,  Ptobus,  13. 
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The  art  of  making  historical  bas-ielie&y  either  separately  or  ia 
series  around  pillars,  had  reached  its  height  under  Trajan,  and 
continued  to  flourish  under  the  Antonines,  in  whose  reign  some 
bas-reliefs  were  produced,  which  are  excellent  both  in  their 
conception  and  execution.  I  know  of  only  one  bas-relief  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in  which,  however,  the 
decay  of  the  art  is  quite  manifest  Under  M.  Aurelius  this  art 
rose  again.  Architecture  too  was,  in  a  certain  way,  at  its 
height  in  the  reign  of  Trajan;  but  under  Hadrian  it  sank; 
for  he  had  a  corrupt  taste,  and  patronised  a  corrupt  style.  The 
busts  of  M.  Aurelius,  and  especially  his  magnificent  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze,  are  of  exquisite  beauty.  If  the  horse  appears 
less  so,  it  is  merely  because  it  belongs  to  a  race  which  we  do 
not  consider  beautiful,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  work  of  great 
life  and  spirit.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius  art  in  general  had  again  risen  very  high;  but  tlüs 
was  its  last  revival.  Even  from  the  time  of  Trajan,  art  is 
only  historical,  and  there  is  no  subsequent  monument  of  the 
plastic  art  of  an  ideal  kind.  Painting  was  completely  at  an 
end,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Petronius :  it  had  been  decaying 
in  the  same  proportion  as  mosaic  had  risen  in  favour,  and  the 
few  paintings  of  that  period  still  extant  are  horribly  bad.  We 
still  possess  some  very  beautiful  busts  of  the  time  of  Septimiua 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  former  beautiful 
statues  also  were  produced ;  but  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Severus  are  very  bad,  and  those  on  the  small  arch  of 
Sevenis,  which  the  argentarii  erected  to  him,  are  quite  bar* 
barous  in  their  design.  The  revolution  which  then  took  place 
in  art  is  very  remarkable:  the  artistic  eye,  the  taste,  the  sense 
of  proportion,  as  well  as  technical  skill,  seem  to  have  been  lost 
all  at  once.  After  the  time  of  Caracalla,  we  scarcely  find  one 
good  bust,  though  they  may  have  been  good  likenesses;  all 
that  are  extant  are  barbarous,  and  have  mis-shaped  heads.  The 
figures  on  coins  toq,grow  worse  and  worse. 

Before  I  drew  attention  to  the  state  of  literature  in  the 
third  century,  people  usually  considered  Roman  literature  as 
perfectly  barbarous,  even  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  that 
century .9       The  height   as   well   as   the   end   of  juristical 

*  See  Niebahr,  **  Zwei  Klassische  Lateinische  Schriftsteller  des  dritten 
Jahrhunderts  nach  Christas,"  in  his  Kkint  Histor.  taui  Philol,  SckriJUn^ 
l  p.  305,  folL 
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literature  fallB  in  the  fint  half  of  the  third  century,  the  period  of 
Papinian  and  Ulpian,  both  of  whom,  divenit  viriuiibus,  were 
men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  their  department,  and  among 
thousands  of  others  scarcely  one  can  be  placed  bj  their  side. 
Both  are  excellent  also  in  their  style;  and  if  there  are  some 
trifling  mistakes  in  the  language,  yet  the  plastic  nature  of 
their  style  is  so  thoroughly  Boman  that  a  modem  jurist  who 
is  unable  to  think  and  write  in  Latin  on  his  science  has  no 
excuse.  With  regard  to  Papinian  and  Ulpian  every  jurist 
ought  to  follow  the  precept  which  Horace  gives  in  regard  to 
the  Greeks — nocturna  vergüte  manu,  versate  dhtma.  In  the 
same  manner  as  jurisprudence  died  away  after  their  time,  so 
had  the  great  Attic  oratory  disappeared  after  the  time  of 
Demosthenes,  and  (O  also  were  Thucydides  in  Greece  and 
Tacitus  at  Borne  the  last  great  historians.  A  considerable 
time  aftierwards  there  followed  Hermogenianus  and  others, 
who  were -compilers.  The  scientific  study  of  law  was  super- 
seded more  and  more  by  the  legislation  of  the  imperial  secre- 
taries, whose  laws  were  drawn  up  in  an  abominably  bombastic 
style,  which  we  may  be  thankful  is  somewhat  curtailed  in  the 
Codex,  If  we  look  at  the  other  branches  of  literature  we  first 
meet  with  Q.  Curtius,  for  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla*  In  him 
we  have  an  author  who  wrote  an  artificial  language,  that  is^ 
the  language  of  Livy.  The  ingenious  but  obscene  Petronius 
(who  mentions  Mamaea)  lived  somewhat  later,  under  Alexander 
Severus,  or  perhaps  even  In  the  reign  of  Gordian.  The  excel- 
lent scholar  Hadrian  Yalesius  was  the  first  who  drew  attention 
to  the  age  of  Petronius;  the  prelate  Stephano  Gradi  at  first  pas- 
sionately opposed  the  new  theory,  but  afterwards  gave  a  noble 
example  of  honesty  by  abandoning  his  opinion  and  completing 
the  argument  of  his  opponent.  I  have  added  some  points 
which  had  been  overlooked  by  those  scholars,  such  as  the 
passage  about  Mamaea,  and  a  sepulchral  inscription  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  which  clearly  bears  upon  the 
question.  The  language  of  Petronius,  independently  of  the 
passages  where  he  introduces  persons  speaking  the  vulgar 
idiom  of  the  time  {lingua  rustica)  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  language  as  it  was  then  spoken.  Nothing  but  a  total 
want  of  knowledge  and  perception  of  the  Latin  language, 
oould  have  led  people  to  place  Petronius  in  the  first  century 

VOL.  III.  u 
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of  our  aera.  He  is  the  greatest  poetical  genius  that  Soman 
literature  can  boast  of  after  the  time  of  Augustus;  but  we 
see  how  his  talent  confines  itself  to  novel-writing  and  the 
poetry  of  ordinary  life. 

The  barbarous  character  which  commenced  with  the  third 
century,  gradually  spread  over  all  things  in  which  taste  can  be 
displayed,  even  down  to  coins  and  inscriptions.  The  latter 
had  formerly  been  made  with  great  care,  but  there  are  some 
belonging  to  a  time  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Philippus,  in 
which  the  lines  are  crooked  and  the  letters  of  imequal  sizes. 

The  reign  of  Decius  would  certainly  have  been  much  more 
praiseworthy,  if  we  look  at  it  with  an  impartial  eye,  but  for 
his  persecution  of  the  Christians;  history  however  acquaints 
us  with  many  otherwise  excellent  men  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  cruel*  persecutors.  In  his  reign  the  empire  received  a 
great  shock  firom  the  Grerman  nations,  which  for  the  last 
seventy  years  had  been  tolerably  quiet,  with  the  exception  of 
some  disturbances  on  the  Rhine  in  the  reigns  of  Alexander 
Severus  and  Maximinus.  In  the  time  of  Decius,  the  whole 
of  the  North  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  general  com- 
motion^ and  the  Franks  appeared  on  the  Bhine*  Bespecting 
the  question  as  to  who  the  Franks  were,  it  is  impossible  to 
come  to  a  positive  conclusion,  and  so  much  has  been  written 
upon  it,  that  no  one  is  likely  to  make  any  fiesh  discovery. 
I  adopt  the  opinion  which  is  now  generally  received,  that  the 
Sigambri  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  other  German 
tribes  which  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  in  West- 
phalia^ assume4  the  name  of  Franks,  and  under  this  common 
appellation  formed  a  state  which  was  distinct  &om  the 
Saxons.  The  Suabians  too,  who  are  sometimes  called  Suevi 
and  sometimes  Alemannians^^,  now  began  to  cross  the 
Rhine.  They  occupied  all  the  coimtry  between  the  eastern 
bank  of  that  river  and  the  Danube,  and  extended  perhaps  as 
far  north  as  the  river  Main«  The  great  shock,  however, 
came  from  the  Goths,  whose  migration  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Decius.  Concerning  their  migrations  we  are  in  the 
greatest  darkness:  did  they  migrate  from  south  to  north, 
as  the  Icelandic  traditions  state,  or  fix)m  north  to  south, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Ostrogoths  preserved  in 

^  Alemannianfl  is,  like  Franks,  a  name  under  which  yarioas  originally  dis« 
tinct  tribes  are  comprehended. — N. 
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Jomandes  ?  To  these  qiiestions  no  decisive  answer  can  be  given ; 
all  we  can  say  is,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  a 
great  Gothic  empire  existed  in  the  south-east  of  Europe.  Such 
an  empire  is  also  mentioned  in  the  northern  traditions;  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  common  process  of  tradition  to  transfer  things 
from  one  pole  to  another,  and  then  to  connect  them. 


LECTURE  CXXVII. 

The  invasion  of  the  Groths,  partly  by  land  into  Dacia,  and 
partly  from  the  Black  Sea  with  their  boats,  resembles  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Russians  upon  Constantinople,  in  the  10th  century, 
and  was  described  in  detail  by  Dexippus  of  Athens;  but  of 
his  work  we  now  possess  only  fragments  in  the  Excerpta  de 
Sententiis  and  de  Legationibus,  and  a  few  in  Syncellus^ ;  it 
carried  the  history  down  to  the  reign  of  Claudius  Gothicus, 
when  the  course  of  events,  considering  the  circumstances,  was 
beginning  to  take  a  favourable  turn  for  Borne.  We  cannot 
describe  these  invasions  in  detail,  and  I  should  not  like  to  ven- 
ture with  Gibbon  to  divide  the  Gothic  invasion  into  three 
great  separate  expeditions.  They  overwhelmed  the  kingdom  of 
Bosporus,  and  destroyed  the  cities  on  the  North  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  penetrating  even  as  far  as  Cappadocia.  In  another 
expedition  they  conquered  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  which  ever 
since  the  destruction  of  Byzantium  had  kin  quite  open.  It  is 
a  proof  of  the  complete  torpor  of  the  Boman  empire,  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  fleet,  to  oppose  to  the  boats  of  the 
barbarians.  The  most  flourishing  cities  of  Bithynia,  such  as 
Chalcedon,  Nicomedia,  Prusa,  and  others,  were  plundered  and 
destroyed  by  the  Goths  after  the  death  of  Decius;  and  they 
displayed  during  this  invasion  much  more  cruelty  than  their 
descendants  in  after-times.  In  the  North,  they  had  even  before 
crossed  the  Danube,  and,  having  advanced  through  the  plains  of 
Wallachia,  laid  siege  to  Nicopolis.  There  they  were  met  by 
Decius,  who  relieved  Nicopolis,  and  repelled  the  Goths. 
They  then  crossed  Mount   Haemus.     They  appear  to  have 

*  They  are  collected  in  Tol.i  of  the  Corpus  Scriptorum  Histor,  Byzantina^ 
edited  by  I.  Bekker  and  Kiebubr,  1829, 8vo. 
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conducted  the  war  with  great  skill,  for  thej  succeeded  in 
taking  Philippopolis.  But  after  this  conquest,  Decius  again 
met  them  on  Mount  Haemus,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  Thej 
then  proposed  to  conclude  a  peace,  on  condition  of  obtaining  a 
free  departure,  and  of  restoring  the  prisoners  and  booty.  But 
Decius,  who  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations,  drove  them  to 
despair;  and  he  had  to  bear  the  same  consequences  as  Frederik 
the  Great  experienced  at  Kunersdorf.  The  Goths  were  com- 
pelled to  fight  a  decisive  battle.  Their  army  was  drawn  up  in 
three  divisions  :  the  last  of  them  had  in  its  front  a  deep  morass, 
like  that  which  King  Frederik  crossed  in  the  battle  of  Prague; 
the  two  other  divisions  had  abeady  been  broken  through  ;  and 
if  Decius  after  this  partial  victory  had  taken  a  position  which 
might  have  enabled  him  to  disperse  the  defeated  army,  and  by 
skilftil  manoeuvres  to  surround  the  division  which  still  held 
out,  he  might  have  destroyed  the  whole  Gothic  army;  and  the 
fortune  of  the  empire  would  have  assumed  a  totally  different 
aspect.  But  imfortunately,  Decius,  like  Frederik  the  Great 
at  Kunersdorf,  wanted  to  rout  the  enemy  by  a  vehement 
assault.  He  attacked  the  third  line  which  was  drawn  up  behind 
the  morass  on  narrow  paths  and  causeways ;  but  the  valour  and 
bravery  of  the  legions  was  of  no  avail  in  that  situation:  the 
Eomans  were  defeated,  and  Decius  and  his  son  did  not  survive 
the  calamity,  which  occurred  A.D.  251.  The  Goths,  too,  had 
suffered  great  loss,  and  they  therefore  agreed  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  Gallus  Trebonianus*,  who  was  now  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions.  He  paid  considerable  sums  of  money 
to  the  Goths;  but  whether  settlements  in  Dacia  were  conceded 
to  them  as  early  as  that  time  is  a  question  which  I  cannot 
decide. 

Aft^er  the  restoration  of  peace  Gallus  returned  to  Bome. 
Hostilianus,  a  son  or  nephew  of  Decius',  who  had  received  the 
purple  from  the  senate,  was  recognised  by  Gallus  as  his  col- 
league in  the  empire;  but  Hostilianus  died  soon  after.  Gallus 
was  despised  on  account  of  the  humiliating  peace  which  he 
had  concluded  with  the  Goths,  and  which  had  excited  general 
indignation.     Aemilius  Aemilianus,  the  governor  of  Illyriciun, 

*  Joroandesp  De  R^,  CftL  18;  Ammian.  HaroeUmiis,  zzziö;  Zonmiu^L 
S3;  Zoiiara0,zil2O. 

•  The  history  of  these  times  is  so  oonfdsed  that  it  is  impossiUe  to  say  iHiether 
he  was  a  son  or  a  nephew  of  the  late  emperor. — K. 
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WES  set  up  against  him  in  the  East,  and  led  an  annj  into 
Italy.  A  decisire  battle  was  fought  near  Spoleto,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Umbria  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines;  and  Gal» 
Ins  lost  his  life  either  in  the  battle  or  by  the  command  of  his 
conqueror. 

In  the  meantime,  P.  Licinius  Yalerianus,  whom  Callus  had 
called  to  his  assistance/ had  advanced  with  some  German  legions 
from  Gaul  to  support  him.  He  arrived  too  late  to  save,  but 
early  enough  to  avenge  him.  Aemilius  was  not  more  fortu- 
nate than  Gallus  had  been,  for  he  too  was  abandoned  and 
probably  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers. 

Valerian  now  succeeded  to  the  throne;  and  great  were  the 
expectations  entertained  of  him.  There  have  at  aU  times  been 
people  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  reputation  among  their 
contemporaries  which  they  were  imable  to  sustain;  and  such 
was  the  case  with  Valerian,  for  his  reign  not  only  had  a  most 
deplorable  end,  but  it  was  marked  throughout  with  nothing 
but  calamities.  Decius  had  had  the  strange  idea  of  restoring  the 
oensoidbip^,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  morals  of  the 
Boman  nobles.  The  choice  of  the  censor  was  left  to  the  senate, 
and  Valerian  had  been  appointed  to  the  office;  but  as  Decius 
fell  so  soon  after,  the  new  institution  produced  no  effect.  After 
his  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne,  Valerian  chose  his  son, 
G.  Publius  Licinius  Gallienus,  as  his  colleague.^  It  was  at  that 
time  highly  necessary  for  an  emperor  to  have  an  assistant  able 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  empire  at  Bome,  while  he  himself 
was  engaged  abroad,  for  the  German  nations  now  broke  through 
the  frontiers  on  all  sides.  In  the  North  we  meet  with  the 
Franks,  Alemannians,  and  Goths,  in  separate  hosts;  while  in 
the  East,  the  Persians,  under  their  king,  Sapor,  invaded  Syria. 
We  possess  so  incomplete  a  history  of  Valerian,  that  we  cannot 
even  say  whether  the  catastrophe  which  put  an  end  to  his 
rdgn  took  place  in  the  year  A.D.  256  or  260. 

On  the  lower  Bhine,  the  Franks  had  formed  a  kingdom, 
which  extended  up  the  river  as  far  as  Coblenz;  the  Alemanni- 
ans, or  Suevi,  had  broken  through  the  limes j  and  spread  from 

♦  Treb.  Pollio,  Valerian,  I  folL 

*  These  men  had  no  connexion  with  the  ancient  Licinian  family,  which 
stands  forth  so  nohly  in  the  historj  of  the  Roman  republic  as  the  defender  of 
the  rights  of  the  plebeian  order;  for  at  this  time  names  were  assumed  arbitrarily 
and  without  any  regard  to  relationship. — N. 
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the  country  of  the  Lahn,  as  &t  as  Switzerland.^  The  Grotfas 
invaded  the  Roman  dominion  from  the  Danube,  Dniester,  and 
Don,  and  came  with  swarms  of  boats  out  of  the  riveis  of  their 
own  country  into  those  of  the  Romans,  the  latter  not  being 
able  to  oppose  them  with  a  fleet.  The  ravages  which  the 
€roths  made  were  like  those  made  in  the.ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies by  the  Normans,  who  likewise  sailed  up  the  large  rivers 
and  destroyed  the  towns  on  their  banks.  The  Goths  pene- 
trated even  into  the  interior  of  Achaia,  the  whole  of  which  was 
plundered.  Argos,  Corinth  and  Athens  were  destroyed  by  fire 
and  by  the  sword.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Athens  rose 
firom  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had  long  been  buried.  A  cou- 
rageous band  of  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Dexippus, 
the  historian,  came  forward  and  took  up  a  position  in  the 
mountains.  They  were  cut  off  fix>m  llie  city,  which  was  taken. 
But  the  Athenians  from  their  mountains  surprised  the  Gothic 
fleet  in  Piraeeus,  and  took  vengeance  upon  the  formidable 
enemy  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pleasing  to 
a  friend  of  the  city  of  Pallas  Athene.^  Desdppus  must  have 
been  a  very  able  man;  but  his  historical  work  was  a  bad  rheto- 
rical composition.  In  this  expedition  of  the  barbarians  into 
Greece,  the  Heruli  and  Peuci  are  also  mentioned.^ 

WMle  these  things  were  going  on,  affairs  took  a  still  more 
unfortunate  turn  in  the  East,  and  were  still  more  humiliating 
to  the  Romans;  for  Sapor  had  invaded  Mesopotamia  and  Syria. 
The  Emperor  Valerian  in  person  led  the  Roman  army  against 
this  enemy;  but — ^whether  it  was  by  treachery,  by  bad  man- 
agement, or  by  allowing  himself  to  be  ensnared,  is  uncertain, 
—in  short,  Valerian,  like  general  Mack  at  Ulm,  got  into  a 
highly  xmfortunate  position,  and  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
and  thus  become  a  prisoner.  He  is  said  to  have  been  after- 
wards treated  by  the  Persians  with  truly  oriental  cruelty. 
Whether  he  was  actually  skinned  alive,  or  dragged  out  his 
existence  in  misery,  cannot  be  decided,  and  was  a  disputed 
point  among  the  ancients  themselves.  The  Persians  fell  upon 
Syria  and  Cappadocia  like  a  mountain  torrent,   and  in  the 

*  The  Juihnngi,  who  are  mentioned  only  at  this  time,  perhi^s  derired  their 
name  from  the  ruling  dynasty  of  the  Longobards,  and  it  is  probably  only 
another  name  for  that  people;  a  name  tenninating  in  ingi  or  ungi,  is  a  sign 
that  the  people  bearing  it  derived  its  name  from  a  dynasty. — N. 

7  TrebelL  PoUio,  GaUienu»,  IS;  Dezippns,  p.ziT.  foil  ed.  Bddcer  and  Niebnhr. 

■  Zodmiu,  i  42. 
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neiglibourhood  of  Caesarea  they  nearly  came  in  contact  with 
the  Qotha,  who  were  retaining  firom  Pontus.  Antioch  was 
taken  and  plundered,  and  its  inhabitants  suffered  most  severely; 
for  all  who  escaped  the  sword  were  led  away  into  slavery,  with 
a  barbarity  resembling  that  which  was  exercised  during  the 
siege  of  Vienna  by  Soliman,  when  200,000  men  were  driven 
away  or  butchered  like  cattle.  The  city  was  then  set  on  fire. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Persians  in  Syria  and  also  at 
Caesarea,  which  made  a  noble  and  brave  defence  before  it  fell« 
The  towns  on  the  frontier  of  Persia  were,  generally  speaking, 
still  fortified  by  walls;  but  in  the  interior,  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  where  no  enemy  was  expected,  the  fortifications  had 
everywhere  been  allowed  to  decay,  or  been  pulled  down  for 
the  sake  of  convenience;  all  Syria  was  thus  inundated  by  the 
conquerors,  and  only  a  few  fortified  towns  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  maintain  themselves. 

One  place  in  particular,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
must  be  excepted;  this  place  was  Palmyra,  which^  imobserved 
by  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world,  had  gradually  become  an  im- 
portant commercial  town.  Its  population  consisted  of  Arabs 
and  Syrians,  and  led  on  by  Odenathus  it  now  rose  against 
Sapor.  Odenathus  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  great  men  of 
the  East:  he  defeated  the  rear  of  Sapor's  army,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  open  war  upon  him.  His  power  and  influence 
appear  to  have  extended  fitr  beyond  the  coimtries  which  were 
under  the  dominion  of  Bome,  and  included  all  the  Saracen^ 
towns  in  Arabia,  whence  he  is  called  princeps  Saracenorunu 
Odenathus  must  have  assembled  a  great  force,  and  there  must 
also  have  been  diversions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Persian 
empire,  of  which  we  know  nothing.  The  history  of  the  Persians 
and  of  their  relations  to  the  Bomans  is  very  obscure,  and  still 
more  so  are  their  relations  to  other  eastern  nations.  While 
Valerian  was  retained  as  a  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  his  son 
Gallienus  is  charged  with  having  made  no  effort  to  effect  his 
liberation;  but  it  would  have  been  a  fearfiil  sacrifice  to  give 
up  provinces  as  a  ransom  for  him. 

The  time  when  Valerian  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
is  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  the  so  called  Thirty  Tyrants,  a 

*  The  name  la  derived  from  the  Semitic  Shark,  that  ir,  the  East,  and  occurs 
long  befwe  the  time  of  Mohammed,  Yemen  means  the  right  hand,  taking 
Mecca  as  the  point  from  which  the  conntrf  is  looked  ac-^N. 
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name  whidi  1im  long  been  exploded.  We  must  not  be  too 
■eveie  in  judging  of  the  oocurrences  which  now  took  place  in 
Tarious  parts  of  the  empire;  for  Gallienna  hinuelf  was  an  un- 
worthy prince,  who  liyed  only  to  satisfy  his  lusts,  and  spent 
his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  while  the  empire  was  suffer- 
ing under  the  greatest  misfortunes.  He  always  remained  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  Italy,  Baetia,  and  Noricum;  all 
Greece,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  likewise  remained  obedi- 
ent to  him,  and  in  Africa  his  authority  was  thrown  off  only 
for  a  time  in  Egypt  Syria  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor  recognised  the  dominion  of  Odenathus,  and  afterwards 
that  of  his  great  widow  Zenobia.  These  sovereigns  were  in 
some  measure  recognised  by  Gallienus,  who  even  triumphed 
for  the  victories  of  Odenathus.  Gallienus  reigned  alone  firom 
A.  r>.  256  or  260  until  a.  d.  268. 

M.  Cassianus^^  Latinius  Postumus,  after  having  defeated  the 
Franks,  was  master  of  the  north-western  parts  of  the  empire 
and  of  Spain,  as  early  as  a.  d.  267 ;  and  he  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  that  is  of  the  whole  ^of  the 
subsequent  Praefecttara  GaUica.  That  great  extent  of  oountiy 
was  torn  away  from  the  empire  by  Postumus,  and  was  governed 
by  independent  and  able  sovereigns,  who  may  be  called 
emperors  as  well  as  Gallienus,  although  it  may  be  contrary  to 
Soman  orthodoxy  to  do  so.  If  we  do  not  follow  the  writers 
of  the  fourth  century  with  implicit  fidth,  we  may  infer  from  the 
coins  of  Postumus  that  he  was  Augustus  ofthat  extensive  empire. 
He  maintained  himself  in  it  for  upwards  of  nine  years,  and 
unless  we  consider  his  coins  as  a  series  of  inconceivable  fictions, 
we  must  also  believe  that  he  gained  a  number  of  brilliant 
victories  over  the  Franks  and  Alemannians.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  had  at  that  time  made  a  predatory  expe- 
dition, in  which  they  penetrated  even  into  Spain,  but  whether 
they  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  emperors,  who 
then  disputed  the  empire  with  one  another,  I  cannot  say. 
Postumus  left  behind  him  a  brilliant  reputation;  but  still  the 
misfortunes  of  Gaul  undoubtedly  began  in  his  time,  for  Autun 
was  then  destroyed,  and  lay  in  ruins  till  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian. Spain  also  was  ravaged  by  the  barbarians  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Cimbrians.     Postumus  was  at  last  murdered  by  his 

^  In  some  MS  notes  the  name  is  Cassianini,  which  EdQiel  oonttders  the 
coirect  fwvcLm 
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soldiers,  because  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  Laelianiis^i  at 
Mainz,  he  refiued  to  give  that  town  up  to  them  for  plunder. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Yictorinus,  a  Gaul,  whom  I  mention  on 
account  of  his  fiiU  name,  M.  PiauYonius  Yictorinus.^'  He  was 
a  brave  general,  but  a  dissolute  man,  and  was  murdered  by  a 
person  whose  wife  he  had  -seduced.^^  After  him  one  Maiius, 
a  blacksmith,  reigned  for  three  days,  and  was  then  succeeded 
by  a  man  of  rank,  C.  Pesuvius  Tetricus,  a  Gaul  whose  ftill 
name  is  found  only  on  coins.  He  ruled  over  the  whole  of 
what  was  afterwards  called  the  praefecture  of  Gaul^^,  and  was 
recognised  as  its  sovereign.^^  He  reigned  till  the  time  of 
Aurelian,  when  he  voluntarily  brought  about  the  re-union  of 
Gaul  with  the  Boman  empire. 

Eckhel,  I  believe,  is  right  in  his  opinion  that  the  empire  of 
Palmyra  did  not  extend  so  fiur  as  is  supposed  by  Tillemont 
and  Gibbon,  according  to  whom  it  embraced  all  western  Asia 
and  Egypt;  but  if  it  ever  did  extend  so  &r,  it  can  only  have 
been  at  a  later  time,  under  Claudius  Grothicus,  and  then  with 
the  consent  of  Bome.  Our  information  concerning  those 
times  is  principally  derived  from  coins;  they  contain  many 
things  which  are  extremely  puzzling  and  cannot  be  cleared 
up;  but  they  are  sufficient  to  shew  how  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  books  which  pretend  to  give  a  history  of 
that  period. 

Usurpers  rose  at  that  time  also  in  Illyricum,  Egypt,  Africa, 
Greece  which  was  otherwise  peaceful,  Thessaly,  and  the  East 
where  Macrianus,  the  prefect  of  Valerian,  usurped  the  purple, 
and  took  his  two  sons  as  his  colleagues.  But  none  of  those 
usurpers  were  able  to  maintain  themselves,  and  their  power 
was  of  short  duration.  The  empire  was  in  reality  divided 
into  three  great  masses.  The  Gallic  empire  was  the  result  of 
the  tendency  which  had  been  manifested  in  Gaul  ever  since 
the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  which  we  do  not 

"  Other  MS.  ha-Te  deUamuf  both  fonos  of  the  name  actneU/  occnr. 

»  Eckhel,  Docir,  Ntm.  Vet,  tu.  p.  450. 

"  TrebelLPollio,  Triffint.  Tyr,  5. 

^  The  diyimon  into  praefectnres  ia  not  anartntnuy  thing,  hot  an  anrsngement 
anggeated  by  the  nature  of  circomataaoea,  for  the  Gaola  were  Lathilaed  Gelta 
and  Ibeiuma.  They  had  aasomed  the  Latin  character  with  great  modificationa, 
and  differed  from  the  Italiana,  whom  thej  therefore  eonridered  as  strängen. 
The  pfraefeetnre  of  the  Bast  natoraliy  comprised  the  comitries  in  which  Qreek 
was  spoken.— N.  *'  Treb»  PoUio^  Trigmt  Tyr.  83. 
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meet  irith  in  any  otber  part  of  tbe  Boman  empire.  Spain 
was  mucli  moie  fidthfollj  attached  to  Borne  than  GanL  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Treves  was  the  capital  of  the  gallant 
princes,  Postumus  and  Victorinns,  though  they  often  resided 
at  Cologne.^  The  Porta  Nigra  at  Treves  was  built  about  this 
time.  It  is  a  Boman  gate  with  two  basilicae,  one  on  each 
side,  and  its  whole  style  and  structure  shew  that  it  cannot  be 
assigned  to  an  earlier  date.  Treves  was  a  huge  place;  indeed 
all  the  principal  towns  of  (Jaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  seem  to 
have  been  very  eztenrive,  and  to  have  possessed  great  buildings, 
which,  however,  were  without  real  beauty,  for  taste  had  sunk 
very  low. 

Aureolus,  the  commander  of  the  Blyrian  legions,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  his  troops,  and  marched  from  the  Baetian 
frontier  into  Italy.  Gallienus  was  besieged  by  him  at  Milan, 
«nd  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy.  He  was  cut  down,  probably 
by  his  own  soldiers,  a.i>.  268;  he  had  been  a  curse  to  the 
empire,  and  his  death  was  its  safety.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
great  man,  M.  Aurelius  Claudius  Gothicus,  whose  name  is 
rather  surprising,  but  his  surname  of  Grothicus  was  well 
deserved.  In  his  reign  the  Goths  again  invaded  the  empire 
through  the  Bosporus,  Propontis,  and  Hellespont.  After 
having  destroyed  Cyzicus  and  ravaged  the  country  of  Moesia 
and  the  banks  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Byzantium,  they 
■appeared  on  tiie  coast  of  Macedonia,  and  besieged  Thessa- 
lonica,  whence  tiiey  proceeded  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 
When  they  were  met  by  Claudius,  they  endeavoured  to  force 
•Aeir  way  back  to  tiie  Danube;  but  tiieir  whole  army  was 
neariy  destroyed  by  Claudius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nissa, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  They  were,  how- 
ever extremely  numerous,  being  constantly  joined  by  new 
swarms — among  which  Vandals  also  are  mentioned — so  that 
the  war  against  them  was  not  yet  brought  to  a  close. 
The  three  Gothic  nations,  the  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and 
Gepidae,  to  which  we  must  now  add  the  Vandals,  were  still 
formidable  enemies;  and  while  Claudius  was  making  fresh 
preparations,  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  at  Sirmium, 
▲.  D.  270,  either  of  the  plague  or  of  some  other  epidemic 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  devastations  of  the  war. 

^*  Neuwied  is  called  in  inecripdoiia  Ylctoriensü^  which  is  connected,  I  helieTe, 
with  Victorinns  and  his  mother  Victoria. — ^N. 
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The  plague  seems  at  that  time  to  have  settled  in  Moeria,  where 
great  havoc  was  made  by  it  among  both  the  Bomans  and  the 
Goths.    Claudius  was  succeeded  by  L.  Domitius  Aurelianus. 


LECTURE    CXXVm. 

The  victory  of  Claudius  GothicuSi  though  it  did  not  bring  the 
war  to  a  dose,  had  yet  secured  the  safety  of  the  empire.  His 
early  death  was  a  misfortune  to  the  state.  The  empire  of  Pal- 
myra was  evidently  at  peace  with  Bome^  and  protected  the 
eastern  frontier;  but  Tetricus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Gallic  empire,  did  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Borne, 
although  circumstances  were,  at  least  on  the  whole,  peaoe&L 
Before  his  death,  Claudius  had  recommended  AtureHan,  the 
most  distinguished  among  his  generals,  as  a  fit  successor,  and 
both  the  army  and  the  senate  recognised  him.  During  the 
five  years  of  his  reign  (until  A.P.  275)  Aurelian  accomplished 
great  things,  and  became  the  real  restorer  of  the  Boman  empire. 
Its  condition  was  then  such,  that  one  might  be  inclined  to 
refer  to  it  a  celebrated  passage  in  the  work  of  Q.  Curtius^,  if  it 
were  possible  that  a  person  could  at  that  time  have  written 
such  elegant  Latin  as  that  of  Curtius.  But  this  is  impossible^, 
though  Gibbon  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  so,  at  least 
as  fiur  as  the  time  of  Gordian  is  concerned;  for  he  supposes  thai 
the  passage  contaias  an  allusion  to  Gordian.  But  the  reference 
to  Tyr^  has  a  meaning  only  when  taken  as  an  allusion  to  the 
time  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla. 

A  happy  restoration  of  the  empire  was  brought  about  by 
Aurelian,  and  the  history  of  his  reign  is  delightfiil,  like  thai 
of  every  period  in  which  something  that  was  decaying  is 
restored;  he  was  however  by  no  means  an  ideal  character.  We 
are  very  &r  firom  being  able  to  form  a  clear  picture  of  that 
time,  for  the  authorities  we  possess  are  much  inferior  even  to 
those  for  the  middle  ages',  and  the  history  of  the  empire  is  fiir 

^  X.  9.  (>mpBnKwhi£ta,  Kleine Hittor.  und PhiloL    Schriften,  I -p. 304,  tcSL 

•  iv.  4. 

*  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  attach  a  yery  high  valae  to  the  write» 
of  the  middle  ages,  though  I^ghihard,  "Wittekind  of  Correj,  and  Lamhertns  of 
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less  known  to  U0  than  that  of  the  republic,  a  fact  which  few 
persons  seem  to  be  aware  of.  We  may  indeed  string  together 
the  scattered  accounts,  but  tfiat  will  never  make  a  history,  and, 
besides,  the  contradictions  which  they  contain  are  quite  mons- 
trous. The  only  correct  historical  sources  are  the  coins;  and 
they  again  frequently  contradict  the  written  statements,  so  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  up  a  genuine  history.  All  that 
can  be  done  has  been  accomplished  by  Gibbon,  wbose  work 
will  never  be  excelled. 

Aurelian  spent  the  five  years  of  his  r^gn  in  incredible  ac* 
tivity:  he  had  to  march  firom  one  frontier  to  another,  and  to 
carry  on  wars  upon  wars  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  It  was 
a  wise  measure  of  his  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Goths,  to 
whom  he  gave  up  Dacia,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  a  con- 
dition like  that  of  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century.  He  removed  the 
Soman  colonies  of  that  country,  as  well  as  the  garrisons,  which 
may  still  have  been  in  the  inaccessible  parts  of  Transylvania. 
This  sacrifice  was  necessary,  for  the  population  of  Dacia  had 
been  so  much  reduced  by  the  wars  that  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  maintained;  whereas,  those  who  left  their  abodes  gave 
additional  strength  to  Bome  in  Bulgaria  where  they  were  now 
aettled. 

The  great  Zenobia  had  cherished  the  idea  of  founding  an 
Eastern  empire:  she  was  formidable  to  the  Persians,  and  had 
perhaps  a  Syrian  militia  which  made  an  imposing  impression 
upon  them,  whereas  the  Romans  were  imwüling  to  put  arms 
into  the  hands  of  their  subjects  on  the  frontier,  and  carried  on 
the  war  with  mercenaries.  But  when  Aurelian  marched 
against  Zenolna  she  was  conquered  at  Antioch  and  Emesa,  in 
two  great  battles,  which  decided  her  fiite.  She  withdrew 
to  Palmyra,  where  she  was  besieged  by  Aurelian.  Her  de- 
fence of  her  capital  does  not  come  up  to  our  expectations  of 
her:  she  fled  from  the  city,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans.  Her  conduct  in  captivity  is  still  less  in  keeping  with 
her  former  pride,  for  she  sacrificed  her  best  and  wisest  advisers, 
such  as  Longinus,  as  political  seducers;  and  this  act  shews 
her  true  Asiatic  nature.  She  may  not,  however,  have  been  quite 
wrong  in  charging  those  men  with  having  given  her  bad  advice; 

Awhaffenburg  form  exceptiont,  for  thej  took  the  ancients  as  their  modeU.  But 
the  chronides  enable  ns  to  ntton  the  hiitoiy  of  the  12th  and  13th  centnzies 
mach  more  latisfiictorilj  than  ia  poesiUe  with  that  of  the  Boman  empire. 
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for  it  is  not  impossible  that  many  men  may  at  that  time  have 
^itertained  the  idea  of  a  Greek  empiie;  and  that  a  distin- 
guished Greek  like  Longinns  may  have  endeavoured  to  inspire 
her  with  this  glorious  idea,  and  thus  have  led  her  to  ruin. 
The  execution  of  Longinus  is  one  of  the  cruelties  which  form 
a  stain  on  the  purple  of  Aurelian;  but  another  and  greater 
stain  is  the  destruction  of  Palmyra  and  the  massacre  of  its 
inhabitants:  it  is  true  they  had  revolted  after  his  departure^ 
but  his  vengeance  was  monstrous. 

After  having  thus  unexpectedly  recovered  the  East  and 
secured  the  peace  with  the  Persians,  which  lasted  imtil  the 
time  of  Cams,  Aurelian  returned  to  Europe  and  re-united  the 
West  to  his  empire.  Tetricus  himself  whose  life  was  not  safe 
among  his  mutinous  soldiers^  and  who  wished  to  get  out  of  the 
dangerous  position  which  had  been  &tal  to  so  many  other 
emperors,  came  to  meet  Aurelian.  A  battle  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chalons,  in  which  the  soldiers  of 
Tetricus  fought  with  greater  determination  and  exasperation 
than  ever.  This  proves  how  thoroughly  national  was  the 
desire  to  be  separated  firom  Some.  The  French  look  upon 
the  ancient  history  of  their  coimtry  as  if  there  had  existed  no 
nationality  at  all  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  quite 
surprising  that  no  French  historian  has  either  perceived  or.  de- 
scribed that  national  feeling  which  was  continually  manifested 
in  Graul  after  the  time  of  Caesar^  and  which  broke  forth  in 
several  insurrections.« 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  though  the  exact  time 
cannot  be  determined,  that  the  German  tribes  crossed  their 
boimdaries.  The  Alemannians,  Longobards  (Juthungi),  and 
Vandals,  at  least  the  first  two,  crossed  the  river  Po,  and  threa« 
tened  Rome.  A  decisive  battle  near  Faniun  Fortunae  (Fano) 
on  the  Metaurus — near  the  place  where  Hasdrubal,  the  brothei 
of  Hannibal,  had  been  defeated — saved  Italy,  and  compelled 
the  barbarians  to  return  across  the  Alps. 

Aurelian,  like  Napoleon,  felt  the  natural  want  of  beBa  ex 
belUs  Berendiy  and  he  now  resolved  to  lead  his  arm^  against  the 
Persians.  But  on  his  march,  ▲.D.  275,  he  was  murdered,  it  ia 
said,  at  the  instigation  of  his  private  secretary,  who  was  on  the 
})oint  of  being  punished  for  some  forgery  he  had  committed. 

^  In  Uke  nuomer  the  Francli  haTe  orerlooked  the  marked  difierenoe  which 
«0016  between  the  litentom  of  SMcibero  and  of  eomfaem  F»iioe.-*N. 
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It  is,  however,  not  impoasible  that  this  is  merely  one  of  the 
many  talea  which  were  manufactnied  at  the  tune,  and  by 
which  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime  tried  to  turn  away 
suspicion  fiK)m  themselves.  There  had  been  a  conspiracy  even 
before. 

The  army  lamented  his  loss  and  was  deeply  moved  at  his 
death;  and  the  soldiers  were  resolved  that  at  least  none  of  the 
nobles  who  had  had  a  hand  in  his  murder  should  derive  any 
advantage  from  their  crime.  This  resolution,  if  true,  accounts 
for  the  strange  fact  that  the  army  called  upon  the  senate  at 
Some  to  appoint  a  successor.  The  senators  at  first  declined, 
as  they  imagined  that  the  demand  of  the  army  was  merely  a 
trap,  or  at  least  feared  lest  the  soldiers  might  soon  regret  their 
step,  and  then  abandon  the  emperor  elected  by  the  senate  as  a 
prey  to  another  proclaimed  by  themselves.  But  the  soldiers 
were  so  persevering  in  their  request  that — so  at  least  the  story 
runs,  though  it  is  certainly  a  scarcely  credible  one-— eight 
months  passed  away  without  an  emperor,  imtil  after  repeated 
refusals  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  and  various  exhibitions  of 
modesty  on  both  sides,  M.  Claudius  Tacitus,  who  was  then 
princeps  senatus,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Tacitus  was  great 
in  everything  that  could  distinguish  a  senator:  he  possessed 
immense  property,  of  which  he  made  a  brilliant  use;  he  was 
a  man  of  unblemished  character;  possessed  the  knowledge 
of  a  statesman,  and  had  in  his  youth  shown  great  military 
skill.  At  his  election,  he  promised  the  senate  that  he  would 
always  look  upon  himself  as  its  servant,  and  the  senators 
already  abandoned  themselves  to  dreams  of  a  restoration  of 
the  republic  and  its  fireedom,  and  of  the  emperor  being  only 
the  chief  agent  of  the  senate,  which  was  to  be  all  powerfuL 
What  was  to  become  of  the  people  was  a  question  which  never 
entered  their  heads:  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  senate 
of  Venice  used  to  do.  But  that  dream  was  of  short  duration« 
Tacitus  after  his  elevation  went  to  the  army  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  statement  that  he  was  then  seventy-five  years  old  is 
founded  updh  the  accounts  of  the  later  Greek  writers,  and  is 
of  no  weight:  to  me  at  least  it  appears  very  doubtful,  and  the 
earlier  writers  say  nothing  about  it.  To  elect  a  man  of  such 
an  advanced  age  emperor  would  have  been  senseless,  and 
something  like  the  system  of  the  Boman  cardinals,  who  elect 
an  aged  pope  in  order  to  have  themselves  a  greater  chance  of 
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becoming  his  successors.  Such  things  may  be  done  in  an 
ecclesiastical  state,  but  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  in 
a  state  like  the  Boman  empire  at  that  time,  which  required 
a  military  chief.  Tacitus  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Alani 
with  succesa«  although  there  still  remained  reasons  for  care 
and  anxiety  about  those  countries.  He  died  at  Tarsus,  in  A.D. 
276,  either  of  a  disease  or  of  weakness;  it  seems  hardly  probable 
that  he  was  murdered. 

His  brother,  M*  Annius  Florianus,  now  usurped  the  throne, 
but  the  legions  refused  to  obey  him,  and  M.  Aurelius  Probus 
was  proclaimed  emperor  in  his  stead.^     Probus  is  the  most 
excellent  among  the  Boman  emperors  of  that  period.  Aurelian 
had  been  cruel,  and  known  nothing  except  war;  but  Probus, 
who  was  equally  great  as  a  general,  devoted  his  attention  at 
the  same  time  to  rescuing  the  empire  firom  the  wretched  con- 
dition in  which  he  found  it.     He  had  to  contend  with  yaiious 
insurrections,  but  his  arms  were  engaged  principally  against 
the  Alani,  Franks,  Akmannians,  and  Sarmatians.    He  droTO 
the  Franks  back  into  the  marshes  of  Holland;  the  Alemannians 
were  not  only  defeated,  but  Probus  crossed  the  Bhine  and  re- 
covered the  whole  country  of  Suabia,  and  is  even  said  to  have 
restored  the  ancient  limes.    It  is  believed  that  it  was  his  inten» 
tion  to  make  Germany  a  Boman  province,  and  that  plan  would 
have  been  &x  more  practicable  then  than  before,  for  the  sou« 
them  (xermans  had  made  such  changes  in  their  mode  of  living 
that  they  were  no  longer  so  foreign  to  the  Bomans  as  they 
had  been  two  centuries  earlier.     Had  Diocletian  taken  the 
same  trouble,  and  established  a  Boman  force  in  southern  Ger- 
many, it  would  not  by  any  means  have  been  impossible  to  form 
that  part  of  the  country  into  a  Boman  province,  for  we  find 
that  the  Germans,  who  had  formerly  hated  living  together  in 
towns,  began  to  inhabit  regular  villages  or  towns,  on  the  river 
Neckar,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian.     In  northern 
Grermany,  on  the  other  hand,  things  were  different,  for  there 
the  people  still  lived  in  separate  farms,  as  at  the  present  day  in 
Westphalia.     Probus  exerted  his  wonderful  activity  in  all  di- 
rections.    His  reign  lasted  nearly  six  years,  and  his  occupations 
were  so  great  and  numerous,  that  he  had  no  time  for  enjoying 
his  sovereignty.    He  only  once  celebrated  a  triumph  at  Bome, 

*  Z<Miiita8»i.64,foll$  YopiacoB,  i¥o6itf;  Eutrop.  ix.l7$  AnreL  Y ictor,  Epi- 
Amm,  36  and  37,  D«  Cae$.  36  and  87. 
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like  AureUan,  but  ke  was  extremelj  bdoyedf  aa  we  see  fiom 
the  coins  of  the  timey  on  which  we  read  not  only  invieto  imr 
peraiari  nostra,  but  bono  imperatori  Probo.  Howeyer  he  became 
estranged  from  the  soldiers,  who  had  before  loved  and  admired 
him,  because  he  not  only  demanded  of  them  the  .discharge  of 
their  military  duties,  but  compelled  them  to  perform  other  ser- 
vices also,  which  were  indeed  beneficial  to  the  provinces  and 
the  empire  in  general,  but  were  too  much  for  the  soldiersi 
whose  yoke  became  intolerably  heavy.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
censure  them  for  what  they  did.  Probus,  like  Aurelian  and 
Decius,  was  bom  in  the  country  of  the  limes  lUyricus,  and  was 
therefore  anxious  to  restore  agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sirmium,  and  to  drain  the  majshes,  which  spoiled  the 
otherwise  excellent  and  fruitful  country  of  Pannonia.  For 
this  purpose  he  compelled  the  soldiers  to  make  canals  and 
drains.  It  is  not  impossible  that  fever  and  other  diseases  may 
have  begun  to  rage  among  them  while  they  were  engaged  in 
those  marshy  districts;  but  in  short,  they  were  driven  to  des- 
pair: they  murdered  their  emperor,  A.D.  282,  and  afterwards 
lamented  his  death. 

The  legions  now  raised  M.  Aurelius  Cams,  the  praefect  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  to  the  throne.*  Our  sources  of  inform- 
ation are  so  imperfect,  that  we  cannot  even  say  whether  Cams 
was  bom  at  Bome,  in  lUyricum,  or  at  Narbonne.  In  a  letter  of 
his  still  extant,  he  calls  himself  a  Roman  senator,  but  he  was 
nnquestionably  a  senator  of  Gaul.  There  was  indeed  a  regula- 
tion, a  senatusconsultum  passed  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  that 
no  senator  shoidd  have  an  army,  but  this  must  have  been  of  a 
different  nature  from  what  it  is  commonly,  and  even  by  Gibbon, 
believed  to  have  been:  I  believe  that  it  merely  referred  to 
giving  a  senator  a  province  with  the  Imperium,  and  this  prac- 
tice accordingly  ceased,  except  in  the  short  reign  of  Tacitus: 
but  the  regulation  did  not  forbid  senators  to  hold  the  command 
of  an  army  in  general.  Cams  was  one  of  those  princes  to  whom 
war  is  everything.  He  led  his  army  a^nst  the  Persians,  and 
this  war  is  the  last  but  one  that  Rome  waged  against  Persia, 
akid  that  produced  permanent  results.  Cams  is  said  to  have 
recovered  Seleuj^ia  and  Ctesiphon,  but  our  accoimts  are  so  un- 
trustworthy that  I  cannot  answer  for  the  correctness  of  the 

.  *  VopiiCQS,  Canui  AmeL  Victor,  Epitome,  38,  De  Caesar.  38}  "OaStag,  iz. 
18s  2SoDaza^  zii  29,  folL 
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statement.  However  this  may  be,  Persia  had  lost  the  power 
which  it  had  possessed  under  Ardshir;  and  Bahram,  the  pre- 
sent king  of  the  Persians,  was  so  alarmed  and  terrified,  that  he 
was  incapable  of  leading  out  his  army  against  the  Romans. 
Cams,  therefore,  penetrated  far  into  the  Persian  empire.  But 
a  sudden  death,  caused,  it  is  said,  in  his  tent,  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  put  an  end  to  his  victorious  career,  in  A.D.  283. 
The  received  account  of  the  death  of  Romulus  is  certainly  a 
poetical  tradition,  and  it  is  not  true  that  he  fell  by  a  conspiracy 
of  the  senators;  but  whether  Cams  fell  by  the  hands  of  a  mur- 
derer, cannot  be  decided.  After  his  death,  it  was  impossible  to 
induce  the  soldiers  to  advance  any  farther;  for  it  was  an  ancient 
superstition  that,  when  the  praetorium  was  struck  by  lightning, 
it  foreboded  the  destruction  of  the  army  itself. 

Cams  had  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numcrianus,  and  the  latter 
had  accompanied  his  father  in  his  Persian  campaign.  He  had 
received  a  good  education,  but  was  not  warlike,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  refined  and  amiable  character.  His  brother 
Carinus  had  remained  behind  at  Rome,  where  he  acted  like  a 
second  Commodus.  He  fiilly  deserves  the  charges  which  are 
brought  against  him,  namely,  that  he  was  a  dissolute  and 
voluptuous  tyrant.  He  made  himself  so  odious  that  the 
army  would  not  for  a  moment  listen  to  his  elevation  to  the 
throne.  Numerianus  died  while  marching  westward ;  and  Arrius 
Aper,  the  praefectus  praetorio,  kept  his  death  secret,  in  order  to 
secure  the  empire  to  himself.  But  when  the  death  of  Nume- 
rianus became  known,  the  soldiers  immediately  proclaimed  the 
Illyrian,  C.  Valerius  Diocletianus,  emperor,  A.D.  284.  He  put 
Arrius  Aper  to  death  in  the  presence  of  the  army,  for  he  was 
superstitious,  and  had  been  told  by  some  old  woman  that  he 
should  obtain  the  imperial  throne,  if  he  killed  an  aper.  That 
oracle  now  became  clear  to  him,  and  he  killed  Arrius  Aper  with 
his  own  hand. 

Carinus  collected  the  forces  of  the  West,  where  the  legions 
were  still  faithful  to  him.  A  great  battle  was  fought  in  Moesia, 
which  terminated  in  favor  of  Diocletian  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  losing  it ;  at  the  same  moment,  Carinus 
was  cut  down  by  one  of  his  own  tribunes,  whose  wife  he  had 
dishonoured,  and  the  army  of  Carinus  at  once  recognised 
Diocletian  as  emperor,  A.D.  285. 

Diocletian    was    a   most    distinguished    general,    and   was 
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conscious  of  it.  His  reign  forms  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  Boman  empire«  There  is  much  in  his  plans  that  may  be 
censured;  but  his  success  is  a  testimony  to  his  ability,  which  is 
manifest  throughout  his  reign,  and  in  all  he  did.  The  period 
which  begins  with  his  accession  is  one  of  great  recovery,  though 
perhaps  not  of  happiness,  and  lasted  for  nearly  a  century ,  from 
A.D.  286  to  the  battle  of  Adrianople,  A.D.  378.  During  that 
period,  the  empire  recovered  greatly  from  its  previous 
sufferings,  notwithstanding  many  unfavourable  circumstances: 
the  government  became  secured  to  one  dynasty,  and  tlie 
general  introduction  of  Christianity  was  facilitated.  The 
recovery  was  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  circumstance,  thAt 
the  fearful  plague,  which  had  so  long  ravaged  the  empire,  had 
begun  to  decrease  in  the  time  of  Probus.  It  bad  made  its 
first  appearance  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus;  it 
did  not,  however,  then  devastate  all  parts  of  the  empire,  for 
we  see  &om  Tertullian,  that,  in  the  r^gn  of  Septimius  Severua, 
Africa  was  free  firom  it.  Even  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  it  had  not  become  very  important;  but  the  re«d 
and  fear&l  plague  began  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  that  is,  from 
A.  D.  249.  During  the  ravages  then  made  by  the  barbarians, 
it  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  empire;  it  now  also  raged  in 
Africa  and  Egypt,  and  became  permanent.  Claudius  Gothicus 
died  of  the  plague  at  Sirmium,  A.D.  270;  and  under  Gallienus 
and  Valerian  it  raged  so  fearfully  that  2000  peisons  are  said  to 
have  been  carried  off  at  Bome  in  one  day.  Gibbon  7  quotes  an 
interesting  statement  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  which  is 
preserved  in  Eusebius®,  but  which  Gibbon  does  not  interpret 
quite  correctly.  Dionysius,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
mentions  that,  afler  the  cessation  of  the  plague,  the  number  of 
people  at  Alexandria,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventy, 
was  not  greater  than  the  previous  number  of  people  between 
the  ages  of  forty  and  seventy.  Gibbon  infers  from  this  state- 
ment that  above  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  had 
perished;  but  the  real  proportion  is  nearly  that  of  two  to  one, 
so  that  only  one  third  of  the  population  survived. 


7  riist  of  the  Dedint  and  FaO^  dmp.  x.  in  üiu 
^  IlUtor^  Ecdes,  vii,  21. 
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LECTÜBE  CXXIX. 

Aftbe  the  cessation  of  the  plague  the  empire  was  suffering 
from  general  distress,  and  its  condition  was  very  much  like 
that  which  succeeded  the  black  death  in  the  middle  ages. 
When  the  calamity  ceased,  says  Villani,  the  contemporary 
historian^  people  expected  to  have  everything  in  abimdance; 
but  instead  of  this  there  prevailed  general  distress  and  famine, 
it  being  impossible  to  cultivate  the  fields.  In  addition  to 
these  consequences  of  the  plague,  the  countries  between  the 
Danube  and  Gaul  were  overrun  by  swarms  of  barbarians. 
Talent  and  art  had  become  extinct  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
world  had  become  desolate.  The  pagans  charged  the  Christians 
with  being  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  literature;  and  St. 
Cyprian,  whose  last  writings  belong  to  the  first  part  of  that 
period,  makes  no  answer  to  the  charge,  for  he  knew  well  that 
sueh  an  answer  would  have  produced  no  effect;  his  remarkable 
work  against  Demetrianus  openly  admits  the  gradual  spread  of 
barbarism.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  intellectual 
culture  still  prevailed  in  the  western  parts  of  the  empire;  and 
we  meet  with  a  highly  talented  Roman  poet.  Jurisprudence 
then  reached  its  highest  logical  development,  and  juristical 
works  were  written  in  an  excellent  style.  But  during  the  latter 
half  of  that  ccFutury,  the  western  world  sank  into  manifest 
barbarity,  which  continued  till  the  time  of  Constantine.  The 
barbarous  character  of  art  had  commenced  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Septimius  Severus,  and  the  only  branch  that  still  maintaiued 
itself  in  some  degree  was  the  art  of  making  busts.  The  poem 
of  Nemesianus  on  hunting  (Cynegotica),  and  the  Eclogue 
of  Calpumius,  who  lived  under  Macrinus,  shew  that  poetry 
was  then  nothing  more  than  verse-making.  Prose  did  not 
exist  at  alL  Amobius,  the  author  of  the  work  *'  Adversus 
Gentes,"  is  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers  in  the  Latin 
language.  He  is  very  interesting,  and  his  learning  is  of  con- 
siderable value  to  us;  but  there  is  nothing  original  about  him. 
Lactantius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  adopted 
completely  the  style  of  Cicero,  whom  he  reproduced  in  form, 
just  as  Curtius  had  reproduced  Livy.  He  is  a  very  important 
writer,  even  if  we  look  at  him  apart  from  his  character  as  a 
theological  author;  but  he  is  the  only  writer  of  that  period 

x2 
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deserving  of  mention:  hia  seventh  book  shows  real  imagin- 
ation. 

In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  tilings  were  different,  for 
there  a  new  class  of  writers  had  sprung  up.  In  the  first  and 
second  centuries,  men  like  Dion  Chrjrsostom  had  endeavoured 
to  reproduce  the  ancient  Attic  style  and  language,  and  persons 
tried  thoroughly  to  understand  Plato  and  Demosth^ies;  but 
this  ceased  in  the  third  century,  especially  from  the  time  of 
Ammonius,  when  the  so-called  New-Platoni3m  was  developed 
in  Syria.  In  regard  to  intellectual  power,  the  new  school 
was  certainly  above  the  rhetoricians  who  preceded  it,  and  who 
had  had  quite  different  objects;  but  the  relation  in  which  it 
placed  itself  towards  Christianity  introduced  something  posi- 
tively imtrue  into  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  was  now 
made  to  prop  up  paganism. 

I  can  give  you  only  a  skeleton  of  the  history  which  now 
follows,  and  such  as  every  one  ought  to  know  by  heart*.  The 
account»  we  have  of  Diocletian,  are  eminently  hostile  towards 
him;  and  very  much  exaggerated.  His  father  is  said  to  hAve 
been  a  slave,  or  at  best  a  freedman,^  but  this  must  probably 
be  understood  to  mean  a  colonau^  that  is,  a  serf  on  the  Dal- 
matian frontier:  he  hinas^lf  cannot  possibly  have  been  a  slate; 
for  if  he  had  been,  the  Boman  laWi»  even  as  it  stood  at  that 
time,  would  have  prevented  his  being  enlisted  in  a  le^on. 
The  derivation  of  his  name  from  Dodea,  a  town  on  the 
Dalmatian  frontier,  is  probable  enough.  He  had  risen  by  his 
own  merits;  and  his  reputation  had  reached  such  a  point,  that 
it  required  only  one  step  more  to  place  him  on  the  throne. 
Among  the  many  charges  which  axe  brought  against  him,  we 
find  that  of  cowardice,  which  is  as  unjust  in  the  ca^e  of 
Diocletian  as  in  that  of  Napoleon^.  He  wae  on  the  whole  a 
man  of  a  mild   character,  but  there  are   two  points  whi«h 

*  In  the  tiiDo  of  our  grand-fathers  too  ttuch  importfuioo  was  ftttachcd  to 
SQch  a  chronological  skeleton  of  histoiy;  which,  however,  ought  nc^  to  be 
neglected;  every  one  bIiouUI  impresa  upon  his  memory  the  list  of  Boman 
emperors,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  reigns. — N. 

'  Aurel.  Victor,  Epitome,  39 ;  Entrop.  ix.  19 ;  *  Zonaras,  xii,  Si. 

'  The  charge  of  cowardice  against  Napoleon  is  iiighly  onyost  It  ia  true,  hB 
often  wanted  moral  courage,  as  for  example,  on  the  19th  of  Brnmaire;  but.be 
certainly  had  the  courage  of  a  general.  The  cases  which  are  referred  to  as 
instances  of  his  cowardice  are  only  those  in  which  he  had  no  desire  to  strike 
a  blow,  or  where  he  would  not  place  himself  in  a  position  in  which  he  could 
neither  have  heard  nor  seen,  and  in  which  conseqnently  he  could  not  hare 
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juetify  the  charge  of  cruelty;  first  the  manner  in  which  he 
punished  the  insurrection  of  Alexandria,  and  secondly  his 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  to  which  he  was  instigated  in 
his  old  age  by  Galerius. 

Diocletian  had  reigned  about  one  year,  when,  without  any 
apparent  reason,  he  assumed  his  countryman  M.  Valerianus 
MaicimiAnus  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  Maximian  was 
a  tt>ugh  and  violent  man,  and  he  shed  at  Rome  much  noble 
blood' — not  noble  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word  —  quite  like 
an  oriental  despot,  because  he  coveted  the  riches  of  those 
whom  he  murdered  (for  he  had  not  to  revenge  any  political 
oflfence  on  the  part  of  his  victims),  and  because  he  hated  the 
nobility.  It  appears  that,  at  that  time,  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  for  the  sons  of  the  great  and  wealthy  to  enter  the 
senate,  and  that  the  dignity  remained  hereditary  in  their 
families; 

The  many  divisions  of  the  empire,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
East  to  become  separated  from  the  West,  led  Diocletian  who 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  intelligence,  to  the  conviction,  that 
all  would  be  endangered  if  he  should  insist  upon  uniting 
those  parts  which  had  a  natural  tendency  towards  separation. 
He  adopted  therefore  the  apparently  singular  plan  of  sepa- 
ralang  ihe  East  from  the  West,  and  of  governing  the  empire 
from  two  centres,  though  the  whole  empire  was  to  remain  one. 
This  scheme  succeeded  so  long  as  he  reigned.  Legislation,  the 
consulship,  and  the  high  offices  were  to  be  common  to  both 
parts  as  before.  Each  part  of  the  empire  was  to  have  its  own 
Augustus,  and  two  Caesars  were  to  be  appointed,  who  were  to 
be  the  coadjutors  of  the  emperors,  and  one  of  them  was  to  suc- 
ceed on  the  death  of  an  Augustus.  By  this  regulation  he  in- 
tended to  prevent  vacancies  of  the  imperial  throne,  and  the 
arbitrary  elections  by  the  soldiers.  As  there  were  two  Augusti, 
the  elder  aeems  to  have  had  the  right  of  appointing  the  new 
Caesftrs.  The  countries  which  had  already  been  united  into 
one  whole  under  Postumus  and  Tetricus,  the  praefectura  galli- 
arum,  namely  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain  and  Mauretania,  were  to 
be  governed  by  a  Caesar;  Italy  and  Africa  by  an  Augustus; 
the  countries  on  the  Danube,    afterwards   the   prefecture  of 

discharged  his  daties  as  a  generaL  la  those  cases  his  conduct  was  perfectly 
rigit;  hat  he  might  have  died  at  Waterloo,  and  his  escape  from  that  battle- 
field cannot  so  easily  be  excascd.— N. 
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Ulyricum,  viz ,  Pannonia  and  Moesia,  by  a  Caesar;  and  tke  re* 
malning  part  of  tlie  East  by  an  Augustus.  This  idea  of 
having  two  Augusti  and  two  Caesars,  of  thereby  keeping  the 
empire  united  notwithstanding  the  apparent  separation,  and  of 
thus  securing  a  regular  succession  of  emperors,  is  certainly  an 
ingenious  combination;  but  it  did  not  answer  itfl  purposes. 
Diocletian's  division  of  the  empire  itself  is  the  basis  of  the 
subsequent  four  praefecturcs,  two  of  which  belonged  to  tha 
Augusti  and  two  to  the  Caesars.  I  must  also  mention  thaH 
Diocletian  introduced  into  his  court  the  ceremonial  system  of 
the  eastern  monarchs,  which  'enters  very  much  into  detail. 
Neither  of  the  two  emperors  resided  at  Rome.  Maximian 
made  Milan  his  capital, — a  place  which  is  destined  by  natuTO 
to  be  a  great  city,  and  one  which  very  easily  recovers,  even 
after  the  most  severe  calamities — and  Diocletian  had  his  court 
at  Nicomedia.  Constantino  the  Great  was  a  very  eminent' 
man :  he  was  not  only  a  brave  and  skilful  general,  but  alto- 
gether a  great  man,  however  much  may  be  said  against  hit». 
He  had  the  eye  of  a  great  man  and  carried  out  his  plans  ac- 
cordingly: the  foundation  of  Constantinople  alone  suflBcientiy 
attests  his  greatness.  Diocletian  overlooked  that  spot,  notwitln 
standing  his  vast  acuteness. 

The  most  important  events  of  his  reign  are  the  insurrection 
of  Carausius  in  Britain,  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  and  Ae  war  agaisistr 
the  Persians,  the  most  glorious  that  Rome  had  carried  on  fiwr  a 
very  longtime;  and  it  may  further  be  said  that,  iafter  this 
period,  Rome  never  again  carried  on  a  war  so  truly  glorious 
as  that  under  Diocletian.  The  first  insurrection  was  made  by 
Carausius,  the  admiral  of  the  British  fleet,  which  was  stationed 
at  Bononia  (Boulogne)  to  keep  in  check  the  Franks  and  oth«t 
people  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  coast  of  the  German  Ooeaii) 
who  had  already  begun  to  act  as  pirates.  Carausius,  who 
resided  at  Boulogne,  revolted,  occupied  Britain,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Augustus;  he  was  even,  for  a  time,  recognised  by 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  as  Augustus.*  But  he  was  murdered 
by  his  own  soldiers;  and  AUectus,  who  then  usurped  the  im- 
perial power,  was  conquered  by  a  general  of  the  Caesar  Go»- 
stantius,  and  Britain  was  reunited  with  the  empire.  The 
suppression  of  the  revolt  in  Egypt  was  accomplished  by 
Diocletian  himself:  Alexandria  surrendered  after  a  long  äege, 

*  £utropia8,ix.22. 
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and  tike  revenge  which  he  took  was  fearful.  Meanwhile, 
Galerius,  the  other  Caesar,  commeticed  the  war  against  Persia, 
which  waa  brought  to  a  close  in  two  campaigns.  In  the  first, 
Qalerius  was  defeated,  and  his  arrogance  humbled;  but  in  the 
second  he  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  routed  the  whole 
Persian  army.  The  king  of  Persia  was  obliged  to  conclude 
peaee,  and  recognised  Armenia  as  a  vassal  kingdom  of  liome* 
The  king  of  Armenia  received  Azerbijan,  with  his  capital  of 
Tauris,  which  was  taken  from  the  Persians.  Home  acquired 
the  countries  south  of  lake  Van,  and  in  che  East  as  far  as 
Moesul,  that  is,  the  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigrifi,  aftd  even  districts  to  the  east  of  the  latter  river.  These 
events  occurred  in  A.D.  296,  four  years  after  the  institution  of 
the  Caesars.  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  minute  account 
of  the  persecution  which  Diocletian  carried  on  against  the 
Christians  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  and  also 
of  the  spreading  of  the  Christian  religion  at  that  period; 
but  our  time  does  not  allow  of  it  and  the  subject  itself 
is  one<3onceming  which  it  is  better  to  say  nothing  at  all  than 
only  little.  I  may,  however,  remark,  that  Diocletian  and 
hiia  advisers  employed  their  violence  in  endeavotuing  to  stem 
the  current  of  opinion,  to  which  a  universally  felt  want  gave 
strength,  without  intending  to  substitute  for  Christianity  any- 
tiieag  to  satisfy  that  want  in  any  other  way.  He  attempted 
obstinately  to  crush  that  which  was  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  to  compel  them  by  his  commands  to 
adhere  to  the  traditional  forms.  This  led  him  to  institute  his 
^mel  persecution ;  which,  however,  was  not  so  terrible  as  we 
tisually  imagine.  Dodwell  is  right  in  observing,  that  it  was 
hardly  a  shadow  of  what  Alba  did  in  the  Netherlands.  But 
it  was,  at  all  events,  an  effort  to  turn  or  to  stay  the  stream  of 
opinion :  when  a  people  however  is  earnestly  bent  upon  a  thing 
tlietendeo/cy  cannot  be  stopped:  extirpation  or  slavery  alone 
q«n  stop  its  progress. 

DiodLetian'e  reign  lasted  twenty  years,  from  A.D.  285  to  305, 
Maximiflin  was  proclaimed  in  a.ix  286.  On  the  first  of  May, 
A^B.  306,  Diocletian,  through  his  paramount  influence,  pre- 
vailed uppn  Maximian  to  resign  together  with  himself  the 
dignity  of  Augustus,  in  order  that  he  might  see  the  succession 
regulated  according  to  his  plan.  But  the  results  were  similar 
to  those  which  we  have  seen  for  the  last  forty  years  in  Europe, 
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where  cQBfititutious  hava  been  dmwn  pp  whiob^  when  «fpliad 
to  life  and  actual  cireumstanoes,  produced  lesulta  fax  different 
fi'ona  those  which  had  been  uiticipated.  Galeiriiis.and  Con- 
fiiaatius,  both  Illy nans^  bad  been  appointed  Caeaais  ia  A.p. 
292,  the  former  for  the  Ea^t,  the  latter  for  the  West.  Galerius 
had  been  a  common, Ulyrian  soldier^  and  bore  the <  name  of 
Arinentariua«  from  hia  having  at  one  time  been  a  cow^herd. 
Constantius^  waa.a  man  of  noble  birth;  his  .&ither  «as  .a  mm 
of  rank  in  the  diocese  of  lUyricum,  and  his  mother  a  niace  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  Gothicua.  Gonptantiua  waa  a  msoh  of  xefined 
education,  manners,  and  sentioo^ent,  and  altogether,  very  difier- 
ent  from  Galeriua.  Both,  howeyer^were  diatinguo^hed  generali, 
though  Galeriua  wias  rough  and  daring,  while  Constttntias  was 
distinguished  by  wisdom  and  foresight. 

The  resignation  of  sovereign  power  by  Diocletian  tand 
JVIaximian  was  quite  in  aoeordanoe  with  the  system  whi& 
tha  former  had  set  on  foot.  Constat  tins  aaidGalcriufi  now 
succeeded  as  Augusti,  and  the  pfeoes  of  the  Oaesäors  became 
vacant«  The  Augiisti, might  jceside  wherever  they  ploaaed; 
they  were  not  bound  eitibiei:  to  Kome,  to  Milan,  or  to 
>Iiqomedia. .  Goia^tantius  therefore  remained  in  hie  court  at 
Treves;  and  in  his  place  a  Caesar  was  to  be  appokited  -to 
conduct  the  government  of  Italy  and  .  Africa.  Galeviaa^ 
without  consulting  his.  oc^league,  app^nnted  the  two  Caesam, 
the  men  whom  *he  selected  for  that  dignity  being  both  na« 
tives  of  Illyricum,  where  the  Latin  language  was  spoken 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  Maximinus  Daza,  his  nephew, 
a  common  soldier,  was  made  Caesar  of  the  East,  Syria  and 
Egypt  being  assigned  to  him.  The  Caesar  of  the  West 
was  Flavius  Severus',  whose  authority  extended  over  Italy 
and  Africa.  Galerius  remained  at  Nicomedia,  and  reserved 
for  himself  Gkeeee,  Ulyiicttmy  aod  Asia  Minor.  He  con- 
tinued the  persecution  of  the  Ohristians  with  greater  fary 
thanPiocletian;  but  be  too  ooidd  e£Pect  nothing,  and  was 
in  the  end  obliged  to  give  way. 

Diocletian  $a>d  d^nsiAntiuai  didinot  interfere  wiäi  these  pro- 
ceedings, but*  tbeagi^drMasdmiaax  ^resolved  to  oppose  them. 
He  went  fnomi  Lu^^ania.ito    fiome^  seaumed>.hB  dignity   as 

'  '  •  His  samäme  of  Öhlöröslikjcitfs  önl^'iü  tie  Öyzantine  writers,  and  ia  neither 
tufimioned  hf  «aftkf  wtiiett,  vot  does)  it  appear  on  ati  j  fmAns.  Nbbody  knows 
Jlie  origin  <?f  it. -rN<  / 
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Augustus,  and  pTevailed  upon  ike  senate  to  proclaim  his  son 
Maxentius  as  Caesar,  instead  of  Severue.  Constantius  died 
soon  after  chese  occniveuoes  in  A.D.  806.  at  York;  and  the 
legions  proclaimed  his  eon  Constantino  (the  Great)  Augustus. 
Galeiius,  out  of  jealousy,  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  such, 
treated  him  only  as  Caesar  and  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life; 
raised  Scverus  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  instigated  him 
against  Maximian  and  Maxentius«  Severus,  however,  died 
while  attempting  to  invade.  Italy. 

Constantine  for  the  present  brooked  the  degradation;  he 
was  the  son  of  Constantius  by  his  first  and  legitimate  wife  He- 
lenoy  a  woman  of  low  birth,  and  a  native  of  Eouseillon,  on  the 
frontier  between  France  and  Spain.  Diocletian  had  required 
Constantius  and  Galerius,  on  their  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Caesars, 
io  divorce  their  wives,  and  to  marry  ladies  of  the  families  of  the 
Augusti.  Constantius  accordingly  married  Theodora,  a  step- 
daughter of  Maximian,  and  Gkderius  Valeria,  a  daughter  of  Dio- 
cletian. At  the  time  of  his  fitther'e  death ,  A.l>«  306,  Constantine 
waa  thirty^two  years  old.  He  was  a  truly  distinguished  man,  and 
had  acquired  great  reputation  under  Diodetian,  so  that  the 
attention  of  ihe  whole  Boman  world  was  drawn  towards  him. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  extensive  literary  acquirements,  like  some 
of  his  predecessors,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  anything  but 
a  rude  barbarian;  he  spoke  Latin  and  Greek  without  being  a 
learned  man. 


LECTUfiE  CXXX. 

While  Constantine  did  ikot  interfere  with  what  was  going  on 
in  the  south,  and  was  satisfied  with  establishing  his  power  in 
the  three  western  provinces,  Galerius  undertook  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Severus  upon  Maxentius,  and  advanced  with  an  army 
into  Italy  as  fiur  as  Nami»  But  he  fbund  himself  so  completely 
surrounded  by  the  forces  of  the  aged  Maximian,  met  with  so 
Httle  support,  and  hb  army -was  so  small,  that  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  retreat.  A  peace  was  then  brought  about,  the  terms  of 
which  are  not  known.  After  the  death  of  Severus,  Galerius 
had  given  Illyricum  to  C.  Valerius  Licinius,  on  whom  he  also 
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conferred  l^e  title  of  Augustus;  the  East  wa3  asmgned  to  Max*' 
iminus  Gaza,  and  Gonatantine  likewise  was  now  recognieed  as 
Anguatus.  The  Roman  world  thus  had  six  Auguati  and  no 
Gaesais;  but  peace  did  not  exist,  and  the  ingenious  eombina^ 
tion  (^  Diocletian  had  led  to  nothing. 

Maximian  had  given  his  daughter  Fausta  in  marrkge  to 
Gonstantine,  who  divoroed  his  fitst  wife  Minervina.  But  the 
marriage  with  Fausta  contributed  little  towards  a  good  under* 
standing.  Hodtilities  however  hrdko  out  first  between  Maximian 
and  his  son  Maxentius,  a  maA  like  Gamoalla«  who,  besides  many 
other  vices,  had  an  inclination  to  brutality  and  pensonal  tymnny; 
and  was  devoid  of  any  kindly  or  indulg^a^t  feeling,  even  tor; 
wards  his  fether.  The  claim  of  Maximian  to  conduct  the  affidrs 
of  the  state  was  Inet  by  the  ^n's  demand  that  he  should  rerign 
all  power  and  retire  to  a  privatte  station.  The  praetorians,  who 
had  been  raised  by  Maxentius  frdra  the  obscurity  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown  by  the  regulation^  of  Diocletia»!  noW 
formed  a  party»  i^^hich  supported  Maxentius,  and  joined  hiinriö 
his  deknaaid  that  Maximian  «bonld  withdraw  from  pubUo  life« 
Maximian  ac^oordingly  left  Some  and  went*to  Oonslai^nQ^  hid 
Bon^iDrlaw»  in  Gaul«  He  wi»  received- there  with  firi^ndehip, 
but  either  because  he  formed  hostile  plans  against  Conatantin^ 
— ^which  is  not  at  all  imfMrokable— or  for  some  other  Jieaeon, 
Constantiite  became  his  enemy,  and  .endeaVoui^  to  secure 
himself  against  any  attacks  on  hi»  part.  •  Maximiane,  who- could 
not  maintain  himself  at  Aries,  fled  tb  MaraeiUes.  There  hd 
was  besieged  by  Oonscantine^  and  ifiacrifxoed  by  his  troops.  Hß 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  8on«-in-law,  who  at  first  quieted  him 
with  kind  promises,  buA  soon  afterwards  put  him  to  death,  umler 
the  pretence  that  he  had  formed  a  fresh  conspiracy. 

Shortly  after  these  occurrences  Galerius  died,  and  a  war  th<^n 
broke  out  between  Oonstantine  and  Maxentius,  which  is  m^- 
morable  on  account  of  its  great  results  in  history  and  also  on 
account  <!>f  the  triumphal  «rch-<of  Gonstantine»  still  .extamt,  and 
£aphael*s  painting  of  the  battle.  Staxcntius  ruled  over  Italy 
as  a  tyrant^  and  the  oppression  of  the  people  was  increasing^ 
as  had<beenL  the  casc'^vcr  since  the  time  when  the  em^re  was 
divided  amoiig  many  empfirors^  M^ho  were,  often  at  :Wiar  with 
one  another.  •  That  oountry  had. -formerly  been  exempt  from 
the  land-'tax^  nnd  ^paid  only  indirect  taxes  and  a  tax  on  in- 
heritances.    But  Maxentius,  although  he  possessed  the  wealthy 
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pPOTitiee  of  Afrnsa,  yet  did  not  tikink  hk  terenue  iBjpge  enough^ 
and  mtended  to  impo6e  upon  Italy  a  land  and  poll  tav.  The 
people,  tmwiUing  to  bear  such  a  heathy  burden ,  called  in  Con^ 
stantine  to  assist  them  in  resisting  those  measnies^'  Ckmsftaxitiiie' 
advanced  with  a  considerable  army;  crossed  mount  Oenis,  de* 
feated  the  troops  of  Maxentius  near  Turin^  and  then  dizecied 
his  march  towards  die  strongly  fortified  town  of  Yenma«  He' 
besieged  the  place,  d<lfeated  the  anny  which  Was  sent  to  ito 
relief,  and  led  his  troops  towank  Rome  along  the!  Flaminiaii 
road.  MaxentiuB  met  him  near  Ponte  Mollo^  at>a  distan<se  of 
three  miles  from  the  ancient  CoUine  gate«'  Theve  a  decisiTie 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  whole  army  of  Maxentit»  was 
ronted :  Maacentius  himself  perished  in  the  Tiber. 

CoAstantine  took  possession  of  Borne  amid  the  joyous  jdiouls 
of  the  people^  and  remained  in  Italy  for  some  tim^.  But  a  waor 
soon  broke  out  in  the  East  between  Licinius  and  Maximinus: 
tiie  foittier  had  the  Etiropean  portions  of  Galorius'  empire,  the 
ktter  the  Asiatic  provinces  and  Egypt.  A  battle  was  fought 
near  Heradea  in  Thrace,  whidi  was  gained  by  Licmius,  tfaough 
hie  army  "MS  greatly  inferior  to  tüat  of  his  opponent.  Mbjs^ 
minus  fled  to  Tarsus,  where  he  surren^red  at  discretion^and 
was  sentenced  to  death;  > 

Of  the  six  emperois  two- only y  Constantine  in  the  Westrand 
Lidnius  in  the  East,  were  now  surriTing^  «&d  between  "^m 
the  empire  was  divided.  •  But  although  Licinrufr  had  mairried 
Oonstantia,  a  sister  of  Constantine^  peace  did  not  long  kst 
between  them;  A  war  broke  out  in  a.i>.  814^  in  whieh  Ooa^^ 
stantlne  conquered  his  enemy  in  two  battles,  neaar  Cibalis,  and 
in  the  plain  of  Mantia.  Licinius  now  sued  for  peace,  which 
he  obtained  on  condition  of  giving  up  IlIyricQm,  Chreetee,  and 
Macedonia,  so  that  henceforth  his  empire  embraced  Thrace, 
Asia  Minor,  Sjrria,  Meeopotamiai,  and  Egypt.  This-  eseteni 
empire  was  of  such  an  extent,  and  had,  under  favourable  cir«- 
oumstances,  such  great  internal  resources^  as  mo  Eturopean 
monarchy  can  boast  o£  The  peace  lasted  for  nearly  nine  yean^ 
after  which  a  fresh  waar  comvnenoed^  a.b.  ^ttö.  This  war  was 
the  first  since  the  battle  of  Actium'  in  which  the  Boman  sove*» 
reigns  had  a  great  navy  at  their  command, '  &at  both'  Oonttatitine 
and  LiciniuB  had  large  fleets.  •  That  of  Constantine  was' under 
the  command  of  Crispus,  his  first-bom  son  by  Minervin». 
The  first  encounter   between   the  rival  emperors  was  the 
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gi^at  battle  of  Adrianople»  i&  which  Gofietantme  gained  the 
victory  by  the  saperioriity  of  his  western  troope  over  thoae  of 
the  East.  Grispus  ooaquer^d  the  fleet  of  Licinius^  entered  Asia, 
and  there  gained  a  second  victory  over  the  reserve  of  Li^ 
ciaius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ScutarL  Licinius  fled  to 
Cilieia  and  there  capitulated.  Constantine  promiaed  that  his 
life  should  be  saved,  but  the  promise  was  not  kept:  Licinius 
was  put  to  death,  and  even  his  son,  a  harmless  and  promising 
boy,  was  executed.  These  are  the  first  instances  of  Con- 
atantinVs  cruelty^  of  which  no  traces  had  appeared  before. 

In  the  year  A.D.  324  the  whole  of  the  eastern  pioTinces 
were  recovered  by  the  deleat  of  Licinius;  and  the  outward 
unity  of  the  Roman  empire  was  restored.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  is  not  rich  in  events,  and  we 
hear  of  hostilities  only  against  the  Goths  and  Saxmatians. 
The  latter  a{^)ear  to  hare  then  occupied  the  ^eoontry  man  the 
Theiss  as  far  as  Moravi%  the  Goths  ruled  over  Daoia.  Thd 
dominion  of  the  Sarmatians  embraced  several  German  triheSf 
which  they  had  subdued.  At  a  time  of  great  danger  arms  had 
been  restored  to  äiese  Germans,  but  they  afterwards  availed 
theinsdves  of  the  oj^rtunity  to  recover  their  independence, 
The  Sarmatians  were  thus  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
Bomans.  Constantine  itislsibuted  the  Germans  in  various  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  under  the  name  of  the  Limigantes,  and 
if  we  may  trust  the  stateaient  of  Ausonius  in  bis  ^^  Moselia, 
Bumy  of  them  received  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Moseliei 
We  may  safely  suppose  that  Constantine,  like  Diocletian,  was 
master  of  the  world  irom  the  wall  in  Scotland  to  Eurdisitan 
and  to  mount  Atlas  in  Africa.  It  is  one  of  the  disboiiesties 
of  the  ps^an  writers  towards  the  Christians  that  they  do  not 
Mention  the  fact,  that  even  Aurelian  had  ceded  a  large 
territory  to  the  barbarians^  in  like  manner  they  forgot  what 
their  favourite  Diodetoa  had  done.  This  is  the  di^onesty 
which  we  always  meet  with  in  actions,  where  no  party  is  ever 
strictly  true  in  its  statementa 

The.reoovery  of  .the  empire,  which  had  commenced  under 
Diocletian,  proceeded  under  Constantine  and  his  sons,  and 
there  were  only  two  ciroumstancos  that  weighed  heavily  on 
the  people  and  were  a  clog  to  the  progress  of  returning  pros- 
perity, viz.  the  system, of  taxation,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Diocletian,  and  was  completed  by  Constantine,  and  tlie 
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system  of  the  indktianes.  Every  pirovinee  was  ittted  at  4» 
fixed  tax,  which  was  distribute  among  t^e  enpita  of  the 
province.  This  tax  was  levied  according  to  an  arbitrary 
valuation.  It  often  happened  that  several  shares  fell  upon 
one  e4gnU,  and  on  the  other  hand  several  fxgnta  had  sometimes 
to  bear  only  one  share.  What  the  amount  for  each  caput  was 
is  not  known,  and  cannot  be  ascertanied.  The  tax  was  ex>- 
tremely  heavy,  but  the  state  could  not  do  without  it  To 
this  land  and  poll-tax  several  others  were  added^«  They 
became  moi«  and  more  oppressive,  as  the  expense  of  the  atroies 
became  greater^  owing  to  ^e  increasing  previdemoe  of  the 
system  of  hiring  meretenalies;  kmd  the  money  thus  went  to 
the  barbarians.  The  value .  of  all  kinds  of  produce  had 
evidently  declined. 

The  thorough  change  of  the  coinage»  which  appears  about 
this  period,  may  with  tc^erable  certainty  be  attributed  to 
Constantine.  In  the  earliest  times  the  Romans  had  only 
copper  oinns,  but  afterwards  silver  also  was  introduced.  In 
the  third  century  of  the  Ohristian  era,  when  the  state  was  in 
great  difficulty,  bad  silver  coins  had  been  issued, «as  in  Prusria 
at  the  time  of  the  Seven  years'  war.  The  gold  coins  remained 
unaltered.  The  state  seems  to  have  made  its  payments  in 
bad. silver,  and  to  have  requirod  its  subjects  to  pay  gold  iik 
Proportion  to  the  old  good  silver  coin.  In  the  period  of 
Constantine  wel  hear  chieAy  of  aurei ;  sesterces  are  no  longev 
mentioned.  Aurm  had  in  the  earlier  times  been  chiefly  useA 
for- the  soldiers'  pay,  but.  are  mentioned  only  rarely»  The 
extreme  badness  of  the  silver  money,  of  wfaioh  all  the  «ol»< 
lections  of  coins  in  Europe  codtain  numerous  speeimens^^during 
the  period  from  Valerian  to  Piobne  we  und  nothing  but  bad 
silv^ — induced  persons  to  fixrgeit  in  great  quantities  wnü  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire,  äs  i  might  easily  be  eonceivied^ 
This  system  of  issuing  bad  silver  coinage  accounts  for  the 
otherwise  very  singular  event  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  viz.^y 
the  insurrection  of  the  coiners  {ntoneUtrit)  at  Rome^  which 
was  headed  by  Fclicissimus,  the  master  of  the  mint  (fOfi^na/tV). 

'  *  Savlgtty's  BsBÄy  'Ueher  dh  Bdmtuche'Sieuetverfainntng  fs  cxctlletit,  arttTiongh" 
the  aobjecit  \m  not  jwt  besn  «ittif&cftQKtty.essailiial.^firi  ^  Se«  abo^re  LecttsoL. 

p.23a,nptc}8.  I.  '•■•.',;.     <•)//'..(,     , 

^.  Man/  matrices  and  whole  apparatuses  of  false  coiners  have  been  <iiscovere<l. 

in  PVarice,  and  aTI  of  them  belong  to  this  perloS!.  —  K.  ' 

'  Vospucns,  ^«r^fia«.  3S. 
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AuieUa&iBfltadtohtfi^ftlteiii^piecl  to  re^nlaroduce  goodmoney; 
but  the  master  of  the  nünt  fieeme  to  ha^e  madle  his  profit  out 
of  the  bad  money,  like  Itng  and  othera>  dormg  tbe  Seven 
yeais'  war.  Ganstantine  changed  the  aureus  so  as  to  make  it 
lighter,  wheieby  he  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  thoee  who 
had  to  pay  taaoee:  if  he  reduced  it  from  45  to  72  to  l^e  pound, 
it  must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  debtors  and  tax-payers. 

If  we  examine  the  legislation  o£  Constantine  with  an  un* 
biassed  mind,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  are  not  a  few 
anumg  his  laws  which  were  very  judioioufi  and  b^ieficial,  though 
there  are  some  also  which  must  have  been  injurious.  Amoi^ 
those  who  have  written  upon  the  history  of  Constantine,  some 
are  fanatic  plmegyrists,  others  aie  just  as  &naüc  detractors;  there 
ace  but  very  few  who  treat  him  with  fiiimesB.  Gibbon  judges 
of  him  with  great  impartiality,  although  he  dislikes  him.  T^e 
exaggerated  piaise  of  oriental  writers  is  quite  unbeatable,  and 
makes  one  almost  inclined  to  side  with  the  opposite  party,  i 
cannot  blame  him  very  much  for  hie  wars  gainst  MaxeatitiB 
aatid  Lidaius,  because  in  their  case  he  delivered  the  world  fr<»n 
ovuel  and  evil  rulers.  The  murder  of  Licinius  and  that  of  his 
own  son  Crispus,  however,  are  deeds  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
justify;  but  we  nnist  not  be  severer  towards  Constantine  than 
towards  others.  Many  judge  of  him  by  too  high  a  standard, 
because  they  look  upon  him  asa  Christian;  but  I  cannot  regard 
him  in  that  light.  His  religion  must  have  been  a  strange 
compound  indeed,  something  like  the  amulet  which  I  described 
to  you  some  time  ago.^  The  man  who  had  on  his  coins  the 
inscription  8ol  imvictus,  who  worshipped  pagan  divinities,  eon* 
suited  the  hwruspiees^  indulged  in  a  number  of  pagan  supersti* 
tions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  built  churches,  shut  up  pagan 
temples,  and  presided  at  the  council  of  Nicaea,  must  have  been 
a  repulsive  phenomenon,  and  was  certainly  not  a  Christian. 
He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  baptised  till  the  last  moments 
of  his  life;  those  who  praii^  him  for  this  do  not  know  what 
they  arc  doing.  He  was  a  superstitious  man,  and  mixed  up 
his  Christian  religion  with  all  kinds  of  absurd  superstitions  and 
opinions.  When  therefore  certain  oriental  writers  call  him 
iaumarohoK^  they  use  words  without  reflection.  To  speak  of 
him  asa  saint  is  a  pro&nation  of  the  word. 

In  sottie  respects  Constantine  wad  not  bad.  In  many  features 
*  See  above,  p.  266,  «ote  14. 
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o£  hk  «liaracter  he  xeoembUd  Hf4iriaa9t,  but  he.  did  not  posaesi» 
jBadxiaa'a  laarniaig,' fc^  ConstftiiiinefJaiad  rei:>eäYeda  very  poor 
^djDoatiaii^  and  was  wholly  deficient  i&  literary  culture.  The 
resemblance  betwe^a  those  two  emperors  becomes  moreappare&t 
ia  the  irritability  of  their  later  yeara,  which  led  them  to  cruel 
iQeasuxies  A|id  actions,  Evefy  oske  knowa  the  miserable  death 
of  Coastau tine's  mu  Crispus,  who  was  seat  into  exile  to  Pola, 
and  then  put  to  deftth«  If  however  people  will  make  a  tragedy 
of  this  eveat,  I  must  coafesB  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
ptoved  that  GrUpua.  wa&  innocent.  When  I  read  of  so  many 
insurrections  of  son«  against  theijr  fathers,  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  nothing  improbable  in  supposifig  thatt  Ciispus,  who  wae 
Caesar,  and  demanded  the  title  of  Augustus,  which  his  father 
refused  him,  might  have  thought:  "  Well^  if  I  do  not  make 
anything  of  myself,  my  father  will  not,  for  he  will  ocrtamly 
prefer  the  sons  of  Fausta  to  me,  the  son  of  a  repudiated 
"^oman*"  Such,  a  thought,  if  it  did  occur  to  Crispus^  must  have 
$tung  him  to  the  quicky  and  might  easily  have  driven  him  into 
a  coospiraoy  against  his  &.ther.  That  a  &ther  should  order 
hia  owQ  son  to  be  put  to  death  is  certainly  repulsive  to  our 
ü^linga,  but  it  is  rash  and  inconsiderate  to  assert  that  Grispus 
was  innocent.  It  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  Ccm^ 
stantine  himself  was  quite  convinced  of  his  son's  guilt:  I  io&r 
this  from  his  Qondujct  towards  thjs  three  step-brothers  of  Grispus^ 
whom  he  always  treated  with  the  highest  respect;  his  unity 
a(nd  harmony  with  his  sons  are  in  faot  truly  exemplary.  It  is 
r<^tcd  that  Fausta  was  suffocated  by  Constantine's  command, 
by  the  steam  of  a  bath,  but  Gibbon^  has  raised  some  weighty 
dp^bts  about  this  incredible  and  unaccountable  act,  for  Fausta 
ia.said  to  have  been  alive  after  Gonstantine's  death:  in  our 
^^couAts  ^e  is  dosQribed  as  a  second  Phaedra.  I  cannot  there« 
fpre  attach  any  importance  to  the  story, 
,  Jn  the  meantime  G<>nstai^tine  had  founded  a  new  Borne  at 
Gpnstantinople,  in  a  moat  excellent  situation.  When  he  ap* 
prpaohed  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  back  to  the  system  of 
Diocleta^n,  and  divided  the  empire  among  his  three  sons, 
Gonstantine,  Gonstantiusi  and  Gonstana  Gonstantine  obtained 
the  praefecture  of  Gaul,.  Gonstans  that  of  Italy  Bpad  lUyrieum, 
and  Gonstantius  the  praefecture  of  the  East  .  With  his  step- 
brothei^,  Gonstantius,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus,  he  lived  in 

*  Hist  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  18. 
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exemplary  harmonj.  The  two  Bona  of  his  brother  Julius  Coa« 
8tantiu3  were  yettoo  young  to  have  «Dy  ebai»  iai  the  goTem- 
ment;  DalitMUius  had  two  eons,  HannibaUauus  and  Dalmatiust 
who  wore  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesars;  hb  third  brother  Han- 
nibalianus  had  died  without  issue.  Constantine  carried  these 
r3guIation3  Jbto  effect  befbire  his  death,  and  honest  as  were  his 
intentions  in  thus  dividing  the  empire  among  his  three  sons 
and  those<  of  Dalmatius,  the  results  of  that  measure  were  most 
unfortunate;  but  such  is  human  foresight!  He  died  in  A.D. 
337)  not  in  his  beloved  city  of  Constantinople,  which  he  bad 
finished  in  A.D.  327,  but  at  his  oounitiy  residence,  in  a  healthy 
and  pleasant  distzict  near  Nioomedia. 
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P£OPi;<B  seem  to  think  it  imaccoun table  that  Constantino  also 
appointed  Dahnatius  and  Hannibalianus:  he  certainly  did  not 
do  so  because  they  had  any  claims  to  a  share  in  the  govem* 
ment,  but  in  order  that,  if  disputes  should  arise  among  his 
sonsi  they  might  be  able  to  turn  the  balance  in  &your  of  one^ 
so  that  at  any  rate  his  family  might  maiutain  itself  on  the 
throne.  His  wish,  however,  to  promote  concord  was  not 
realised.  The  causes  of  the  insurrection  which  soon  broke 
out  are  not  clear,  nor  do  we  know  how  it  happened  that  the 
regulations  of  his  will  were  not  observed.  The  accounts  which 
we  have  of  these  affairs  may  be  partially  true  but  they  have 
an  apocryphal  character.  It  is  equally  obscure  how  fkr  Con- 
stantius  was  guilty:  both  pagans  and  orthodox  Christians 
united  in  their  hatred  of  faim,  and  for  this  reason  he  perhaps 
appears  to  us  worse  than  hfe  really  was;  in  sliort,  a  military 
insurrection  broke  out  at  Constantinople,  the  will  of  Con- 
stantinc  was  declared  a  foargery,  the  brothers  of  Constantino 
and  the  two  princes  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus  were  mur- 
dered, and  with  them  the  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  Abiavius, 
besides  many  other  friends  of  Constantino.  A  division  of 
the  empire  was  now  made  of  the  kind  which  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  times  of  Aurelian  and  Diocletian :  Constantino  the 


eldest  brodier,  M^rbo  was  the  a  twenisy^oiie  yetan  old,  obtained 
the  West,  Cfaul,  Spain,  and  Britain;  Conetans,  twenty  yeart 
old,  Teöeived  the  praefectttrö  of  Italy  with  lUyricam;  and 
Coto^ntius,  itho  was  only  eeventeen  years  old,  the  praefecture 
of  the  East.  Constantins  soon  beeame  involved  in  a  war  withr 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  which  lasted  from  A.l>.  8S7  to  3*1,  and 
was  nnmiccessfiil  from  beginning  to  end.  After  a  short  time, 
Gonstantine  and  Constans  likewise  became  involved  in  a  war^ 
Constantine  requiring  Constans  to  give  tip  Africa  in  order  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium  of  their  power,  because  Constans 
possessed  Illyricum  and  Dalmatia.  Constantine  (balled  Juni&r 
on  coins)  who  seems  to  have  had  Ra^ia  and  Noricnm,  also 
invaded  the  empire  of  Constans  from  the  frontiers  of  Noricum, 
but  immediately  suffered  a  decisive  defeat  and  lost  his  life; 
Constans  now  took  possession  of  the  West,  for  which  Constan- 
tius  may  have  received  a  trifling  compensation  in  Illyricum. 
Constans  enjoyed  his  triumph  for  a  few  years,  at  the  close  of 
which  vengeance  was  taken  upon  him  for  it.  He  was  an 
unworthy  prince;  and  of  the  three  brothers,  Constantius  seems 
to  have  been  the  least  objectionable,  although  he  too  was  not 
good  for  much;  he  was  completely  under  liie  influence  of  hk 
cMedUtrii  and  eunuchs;  for  in  acoordance  with  the  Persian 
custom,  eunuchs  occupied  the  first  places  at  his  court.  Constans 
was  an  immoral  and  tjrrannical  man,  and  his  conduct  had 
excited  great  exasperation  in  Gaul  where  he  resided.  There 
was  in  that  country  a  general,  named  Magnentius,  of  barbarian 
origin,  who  was  so  rude  and  ignorant,  that  he  could  probably 
neither  read  noi^write.  Such  a  person  could  not  po«ibly  have 
become  a  general  during  the  second  century;  and  this  fed 
proves  the  complete  state  of  barbarism  into  which  every  diing 
had  sunk  at  that  time.  This  Magnentius  revolted  at  Autun: 
Constans  took  to  flight,  endeavouring  to  reach  the  sea,  if& 
order  to  embark  for  Africa;  but  he  was  overtaken  and  cut 
down  by  the  horsemen  of  Magnentius  at  Illifoeris  (also  called 
Helena)  in  RousiUon.  Vetranio,  another  general  in  Illyricum, 
rose  against  Magnentius,  endeavoured*  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Constantius,  who  received  Mm  kindly,  and  induced  him  to 
come  to  an  interview,  ait  which  he  was  obliged  to  ky  hi« 
diadem  at  th^  feet  of  Constantius,  tk)  that  the  latter  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  soldiers.  On  this  occasion  Constantius 
shewed  no  cruelty.  He  then  marched  against  Mac^entiua 
VOL.  III.  r 
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and,  near  Mursa  the  modern  Es8ek  in  Slavonia,  gained  a 
victory  over  an  army  much  superior  in  number  to  hia  own« 
Constantius  appears  to  have  acted  very  skilfully  in  that  battle, 
after  which  M^nentius  fled  to  Itely;  but  there  all  the  people 
zealously  took  up  the  cause  of  Constantiua;  and  after  Mag^ 
nentius  had  lost  another  battle  in  Gaul,  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  to  make  away  with  himself.  Constantius  was  now 
again  sole  emperor. 

Meantime  affidrs  in  the  East  had  become  very  much  worse: 

of  nine  great  battles  in  the  war  against  the  Persans,  eight 

were  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  Eomans,  the  only  one  in 

which  they  were  tolerably  successful  being  that  &ught  at 

night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Singara,  but  the  attack  upon 

the  hostile  camp  did  not  succeed.     Constantius  gave  to  his 

cousin   GalluiB  1^  name  of  Constantius,  together  with   the 

dignity  of   Caesar;    he  probably    thought  of  adopting   the 

children  of  his  unole  aa  he  himself  had  no  issue.     Julian  and 

Gallus,  the  sons  of  Julius  Constans,  had  by  a  lucky  accident 

been  safely  carried  to  Constantinople,  during  the  general  conr 

fusion  aftar  Constantine's  death;  Julian  was  six  years  old)  and 

his  brother  twelve,  when  their  father  was  murdered:  the  &ct 

that  Constanlius  had  no  children  had  saved  their  lives.     They 

were  removed  from  the  court  and  kept  as  prisoners  in  a  castle 

of  the  ancient  Cappadocian  kings  near  Caesarea;  they  were 

not    allowed    to   pass   the  boundaries  of  the   district,    but 

received  a  careful  education,  which  in  the  case  of  Julian  proved 

to  be  seed  sown  in  a  most  fertile  soil,  but  Gallus  had  no 

inclination  whatever  for  study.     In  this  manner  they  lived 

until  Constantius  set  out  for  the  war  against  Magnentius,  in 

which  he  was  occupied  for  two  years:  he  then  called  forth 

Gallus,  whom  he  seems  to  have  adopted,  rai^d  him  to  the 

rank  of  Caesar,  and  gave  hun  the  command  in  the  East  when 

Sapor  was  carrying  on  the  war  sluggishly,  being  probably 

occupied  on  the  Indian  frontier  and  on  the  Oxus.     Gallus 

made  very  bad  use  of  his  advantageous  position;  he  and  his 

wife  Constantina,  a  daughter  of  the  great  Constantine,  were 

equally  rough  and  cruel,  and  the  East  suffered  severely  &om 

their  misgovernment     When   Constantius   had   finished  the 

war  in  the  West,  complaints  were  brought  before  him  ^m 

the  East.     Gallus  had  murdered  two  commissioners  of  thd 

emperor  who  had  been  sent  to  watch  him.     This  act  called 
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for  paniähment.  He  was  invited  to  Constantinople,  whither 
he  proceeded  without  suspecting  the  danger  that  threatened 
him.  In  Thrace  he  was  separated  from  his  legions^  which 
were  in  the  meantime  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Constantius.  Gallus  was  then  arrested  and  brought  to  trial; 
and  as  he  was  not  able  to  justify  himself  he  was  execHited  at 
Pola,  where  Crigpus  also  had  perished. 

The  emperor  now  (355)  summoned  to  his  court  Julian,  who  is 
called  by  Christian  writeils  the  apostate  (Tra/^a/S^T?;?),  Triiilethe 
few  pagan  authors,  who  lived  at  a  later  p^iod,  Eonapus,  Zos- 
simus,  and  Libanius,  speak  of  him  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
and  cannot  praise  him  sufficiently.  Ho  was  then  twenty-four 
years  old.  Constantius  declared  him  Caesar;  but  Jidian  went  to 
court  with  a  heavy  heart,  expecting  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was 
kindly  received  however;  and  the  Empress  Eusebia  even 
became  his  protectress.  They  married  him  to  the  princess 
Helena  who  was  probably  much  older  than  he.  He  had 
been  set  at  liberty  some  time  before,  and  been  allowed  to 
reside  in  Ionia  and  at  Athens,  the  place  after  which  his  heart 
had  always  been  longing.  He  was  a  thorough  Greek,  having 
always  lived  in  Helienised  countries,  so  that  Greek  was  his 
mother  tongue,  in  which  he  thought  and  felt,  wJicreas  «Latin 
was  to  him  a  foreign  language.  Constaudus  appointed  him 
governor  of  Gaul,  the  condition  of  which  he  himself  had 
rendered  extremely  deplorable;  for  in  the  war  against  Mag* 
nentius,  he  had,  by  way  of  making  a  diversion,  given  up  the 
country  to  the  Alemannians  and  Franks,  Those  tribes  had 
made  fearful  use  of  this  opportunity:  Cologne,  Mayence, 
Trevesj  Tongres  and  all  the  towns  in  Boman  Germany  were 
devastated  and  burnt  down;  and  the  whole  country  fell  into  a 
state  of  desolation  from  which  it  did  not  recover.  The  Franks 
already  occupied  the  northern  parts  of  Brabant,  the  Aleman- 
nians were  settled  on  both  banks  of  the  Bhine,  and  the  Boman 
lime»  was  completely  lost.  Although  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  Julian  were  very  insufficient  to  liberate  Gaul 
from  these  enemies,  yet  he  performed  his  task  extremely  well. 
The  discipline  of  the  Bomans  was  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  and 
the  soldiers  looked  upon  their  enemies  as  personally  superior 
to  themselves.  The  intrigues  at  the  court,  too,  though  per- 
haps without  any  fault  oi'  Constantius,  tended  to  frustrate 
Julian's  imdertaking.     With  the  title  of  Caesar,  he  made  five 

y2 
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campaigns  against  the  Germans,  gained  brilliant  victories  over 
the  Franks  and  Alemannians,  and  repeatedly  crossed  the 
Rhine,  but  never  penetrated  far  into  Germany.  At  the  end 
of  the  war,  he  had  recovered  the  limesj  from  Helvetia  to  the 
Lower  Bhine;  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Franks  in 
Belgium.  They  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  £ome,  and  fur- 
nished troops  for  which  they  were  paid  by  the  empire. 

After  these  brilliant  successes,  by  which  Julian  had  gsdned 
the  attachment  of  the  soldiers  and  provincials,  the  intrigues 
at  the  court  were  revived  against  him:  it  was  intended  to 
take  from  him  the  most  important  part  of  his  army,  the 
soldiers  composing  which  were  to  be  directed  to  march  towards 
the  East.  But  they  had  become  domiciled  in  the  province, 
and  had  formed  family  connections  there;  for  on  the  whole 
the  armies  rarely  changed  their  stations:  hence  when  they 
were  ordered  to  march  they  were  seized  with  despair,  and, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Julian  and  his  followers,  in- 
fluenced by  this  feeling,  they  renounced  Constantius,  and 
proclaimed  Julian  emperor.  Now,  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  the  movement  may  have  originated  with  the  soldiers,  the 
contrary  at  least  is  not  stated  anywhere;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  was  so  excessively  conscientious  as  he  himself  pretends 
to  have  been,  especially  as,  notwithstanding  his  other  gfeat 
qualities,  Julian  was  very  ostentatious.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  made  overtures  to  Constantius,  and  wanted  to  be  his 
colleague  as  Augustus.  Constantius  was  foolish  enough  not  to 
accept  the  proposal,  although  he  had  no  children;  but  preferred 
engaging  in  a  civil  war,  while  Sapor  had  already  taken 
Singara  and  Amida,  and  was  threatening  the  whole  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  Blood  would  have  been  shed,  had  not  the 
opportune  death  of  Constantius  prevented  it.  He  often 
resided  with  his  court  at  Antioch:  and  while  he  was  following 
his  army  on  the  march  from  that  city  to  Constantinople, 
he  died  in  Cilicia,  before  he  encountered  the  approaching 
army  of  Julian.  The  reign  of  Constantius  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  Arian  persecution  of  the  komocnsii  and  the 
orthodox  party,  especially  of  the  great  bishop,  Athänasias,who, 
on  that  occasion,  shewed  extraordinary  strength  of  character, 
and  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  minds  of  a  large 
population.  The  details  of  these  events  may  be  read  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  truth-loving  Abb^  Fleury.     His 
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reign  is  also  remarkable  for  the  Arian  council  of  Rimini, 
which  was  directed  against  the  council  of  Nice  ;  but  other 
councils,  especially  under  Julian,  soon  overturned  its  decisions. 


LECTURE  CXXXIL 

The  name  of  Julian  will  ever  be  memorable.  He  has  some- 
times been  immensely  overrated,  and,  on  the  other  hand^  most 
undeservedly  depreciated.  Distinguished  men  of  very  different 
characters  have,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  been  occupied  with 
Julian's  history  :  the  first  was  Gibbon,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  anti-christian  sentiments,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  mis- 
guided, but  clearly  perceived  Julianas  weaknesses.  Next 
came  Eckhel,  who,  in  his  work  on  coins,  shews  such  candour 
of  judgment,  that  I  can  with  confidence  refer  you  to  him. 
The  last  is  Neander^  whose  treatise  on  Julian  is  excellent. 

Julian  was  a  man  of  extre  ordinary  mind,  as  every  one  must 
feel  who  reads  his  writings.  He  was  a  true  Attic,  and  since  the 
time  of  Dion  Chrysostomus,  Greece  had  not  produced  such  an 
elegant  author;  he  stands  far  above  Libanius.  He  was  unques- 
tionably a  distinguished  general,  and  a  humane  and  fatherly 
governor  of  Gaul.  His  ability  was  also  shewn  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  protracted  his  campaigns  against  Constantius,  while 
he  continued  to  fight  against  the  barbarians,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent an  open,  rupture  between  himself  and  his  rival.  His  moral 
character  was  of  the  highest  purity  ;  he  entirely  subdued  any 
9eQ8ual  disposition ;  and  his  only  happiness  was  to  live  in  the 
world  of  thought.  We  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  his 
attempt  to  restore  the  pagan  religion  was  a  senseless  underta* 
king,  even  irrespectively  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
pagan  religion,  in  its  truth,  that  is  its  popular  belief,  had  long 
since  become  extinct.  New  Platonism,  which  properly  aimed 
at  monotheism,  and  was  artificially  decked  out  with  oriental 
demonology  and  theology,  with  theurgy  and  theumattirgy ,  had 
taken  its  place  :  the  ancient  mythological  &bles  were  allego- 
rised ;  people  saw  in  Homer  and  the  other  ancient  writers 
every  thing  except  what  the  Greeks  themselves  had  seen  in 
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them.  Had  paganism  still  had  a  living  tradition,  it  mig^t 
have  been  able  to  struggle  for  existence  :  but  this  was  now 
impossible.  This  artificial  system,  partly  adopted  from  Gtm»- 
tianity  itself,  was  at  best  good  for  a  few  philosophers;  with 
the  exception  of  Julian,  his  advisers,  and  court  philosophers, 
there  were  perhaps  not  five  hundred,  or  at  the  utmost  one 
thousand  persons,  who  embraced  it.  In  the  provinces  moreover, 
the  emperor  had  many  negative  followers,  who  only  opposed 
Christianity  without  believing  in  the  rival  doctrines.  Julian's 
undertaking  was  thus  a  truly  counter-revolutionary  attempt : 
he  wished  to  introduce  into  paganism  a  hierarchy,  to  institutie 
a  new  paganism  which  was  more  akin  to  Gnosticism  than  to 
Hellenism  :  to  the  latter  in  fitct,  it  wa«  diametrically  opposed. 
The  impossibility  of  carrying  this  plan  into  effect,  led  Julian 
to  commit  acts  of  tyranny  and  fraud  ;  but  he  was  neverihdess 
unable  to  succeed.  'Christianity,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  anything  like  the  majority  of  the  population,  but 
it  had  taken  firm  root. 

Prudentius's*  verses  on  Julian,  contain  the  moet  excellent 
sentiments,  and  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  both  their 
author  and  their  subject. 

Bactor  fortissiinns  armis, 

'  Conditor  et  legiim  celeberrimus,  ore  manuque 
Consultor  patriae ;........ 

Perfidas  ille  Dw^  sed  non  et  perfidtts  orbi. 

The  utter  perversity  of  this  undertaking  was  clairly  the 
source  of  Julian's  follies  and  tyranny;  otherwise  he  was  mild 
and  indulgent.  The  late  Count  Stolberg  was  of  opinion  that 
the  proceedings  at  the  court  of  his  uncle  Constantius,  which 
considered  itself  Christian,  might  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
him.  Julian,  with  cruel  scorn,  forbade  the  Christianfi  to  read 
the  classical  authors  in  their  schools,  saying:  *•  as  you  despise 
them,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pagan  gods,  you 
shall  nt)t  become  acquainted  with  their  literature."  In  many 
instances  he  shewed  the  greatest  partiality,  not  only  in  cases 
where  the  pagans  again  took  possession  of  their  shut^up  temples 
and  temple-estates,  but  even  in  real  disputes.  Actual  pereectt- 
tions  are  out  of  the  question ;  but  religion  became  a  source  of 
misery. 

Julian  had  set  out  on  his  march  eastward  before  the  death 
of  Constantius;  and  after  that  event  he  continued  hia  expe- 

*  Apotheos,  450. 
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ditioB.  He  staid  for  a  year  at  Antioch^  where  his  philoso^ 
phkai  severity  came  in  conflict  with  the  frivolitiea  aud  hixuries 
of  the  Aoitiochians.  Ever  mxce^  the  time  of  Hadrian,  it  had 
been  the  fkehion  to  let  the  beard  grow:  but  Constantine  and 
his  efHXB  had  o\jt  them  off;  and  Julian  too  had  been  obliged  to 
shave  as  long  as  he  lived  at  the  court:  but,  in  Graul,  he  again 
aUowed  his  beard  to  grow,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  philoso« 
phers;  and  for  this  reason  he  was  now  ridiculed  by  the  An- 
tiochians.  From  Libanius  and  John  Chrysostomus,  we  see  that 
the  Antiochians  were  a  contemptible  people,  and  such  as  are 
to  be  found  only  in  large  cities«  Julian  was  received  by  them 
with  ejcpressions  of  hatred;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  from 
the  time  of  Constantius,  there  had  existed  in  that  city  a  party 
hostile  to  bim.  His  simplicity,  which  was  certainly  ostenta- 
tious, was  offensive  to  them.  An  additional  cause  of  their 
aversion  was  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  still  confined 
to  a  small  minority  it  is  true;  but  it  was  active  and  vigorous, 
while  the  other  party  was  weakened  by  divisions.  Constantine's 
Christianity  was  unquostionably  of  a  monstrous  kind;  he  be- 
came a  ClmBtian,  because  in  the  empire  of  Galerius  and  Li- 
cinius,  the  Christians  were  most  numerous,  and  the  West  was 
attached  to  Christianity,  even  in  the  time  of  his  father.  The 
nobles  at  £ome  were  still  pagans;  but  many  thousands  of  the 
lower  classes  had  already  been  converted.  Constantine  had 
the  advantage  which  leaders  of  exclusive  bodies  always  enjoy, 
and  this  circumstance  rendered  powerful  the  party  opposed  to 
Julian.  One  of  the  most  elegant  works  which  Greek  literature 
produced  in  the  period  of  its  second  life,  the  "Misopogon", 
arose  out  of  that  discord.  In  it,  as  well  as  in  the  '^  Caesars'', 
we  see  Julian  witty  and  lively. 

He  now  undertook  the  war  against  Persia^  which,  in  the 
meantime,  had  probably  been  disturbed  by  other  wars.  His 
plan  was  well  devised,  but  he  had  reckoned  too  much  upon 
the  success  of  all  his  operations.  He  wanted  to  march  with 
his  army  along  the  Euphrates,  so  that  provisions  might  always . 
be  procured  from  the  river,  then  to  lead  his  fleet  through 
oanals  into  the  Tigris,  and  thus  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
heart  of  the  enemy.  His  Latention  seems  to  have  been  to 
make  Babylonia  a  Roman  province.  Procopius  and  Sebastianus 
Were  to  march  from  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia,  across  the 
Tigris,  and   to  join  him  in  the  plains  of  Armenia.     He  also 


oaloukted  that  ilie  AnaeniaAS^  who  in  the  latter  yearB  of 
Constantioe  the  Great,  or  under  Cooataiitiiics  had  been  i^;ain 
deprived  by   Sapoa;  of  Aderbidjan,  would.  adFame  towards 
Media*     He   appear»,  moceovor,  to   hare  relied  upon  the 
Iberians,  whom  Sapor  had  again  subdued^-   Bat  in  Anaenqi 
and  Iberia»  Julian's  religipus  views  proved   an  obstacle  to 
Im  sueoess.   The  Armenian  rulers  were  Arsaoidae  and  Chxi9l>- 
ians,  and  hence  hostile  to  the  Persians,  on.  recount  o£  the 
bigotry  <^  the  Magian  religion,  but  still  more  hostile  to  the 
apostate.   They  would  have  been  scaroely  willing  to  assist  him» 
even  if  they  had  been  governed  by  a  prince  like  Tiridales,  who 
bad  greatly  distinguished  himsdf  in  the  war  of  Galerins;  but 
the  prince  who  now  sat  upca  the  th^rone  waa  pusiUanlwoQa. 
The  Armenians,  therefore,  remained  neutral;  and  the  Iberians 
ahewed  themselves  even  hostile  to  the  Bomans.   ProeopLuAand 
Sebastianus  met  with  immense  difficulties  in  their  undertaking, 
«ad  neither  of  them  w$s  the  man  to  overcome  them.    Julian 
went  down  the  Euphrates^  but  he  had  begun  his  expedition 
too  late«  As  the  summer  is  extremely  hot  in  that  country,  he 
ought  to  have  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  so  as  to  aff- 
rive  at  Babylon  at  the  begioning  of  spring — in  March  or 
April— »for  the  summer  begins  there  about  the  middle  of  April. 
But  he  did  not  oonun^nce  his  expedition  till  the  month  of 
Idarch;  and  as  he  came  down  the  Euphrates,  his  appearmoe 
produced  the  greatest  consternation  among  the  Persians.    Two 
fortified  towns  submitted  to  him,  and  he  arrived,  without  en- 
countering any  resistance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CtesifJbon, 
where  he  expected  to  find  Procopius  and  Sebastianus  waiting 
for  him.    His  movements,  up  to  this  point,  were  altogether 
excellent,  and  attest  his  skill  as  a  general;  but  he  had  not 
imagined  that  Ctesiphon  was  so  strongly  fortified  as  it  really, 
was.    These  fortifications  must  have  been  made  after  the  time 
of  Carus;  as  the  place  had  been  taken  by  Trajan,  Septimius 
Severus,  and  Carus.     Julian  became  convinced  that  he  could 
there  effect  nothing  with  his  army;  but  this  conviction  came 
too  late.  He  was  right  in  not  venturing  to  storm  the  city  when 
the  soldiers  demanded  it;  but  his  immense  blunder  was  not  a 
military  one.     Sapor  had  repeatedly  and  most  urgently  asked 
for  peace;  but  Julian  probably  wanted  to  destroy  the  Persian 
empire  complet^y,  that  he  might  no  l<mger  be  prevented  by 
an  Eastern  war  from  directing  all  his  forces  against  his  enemies 
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in  Üi»  West  and  Noi^.  The  Pevmatt  eiapire  wa6  etill,  to  a  great 
extent^  a  feudal  empire,  so  that  a  disselution  bf  it  was  certainly 
notimposafale.  But  Julian  ought  to  liave  been  satisfied  with 
the  peaoe  whioh  he  might  have  obtained.  Adei^bidjan  would 
probably  have  been  giren  up  to  him,  and-  perblrpd  -other  coun- 
triea  alao,  though  not  Babylon ;  -  but  he  was  re^eStling  in  dreams 
of  suceesB  fir(»n  wbich  he  was  awakened  eightdays  after  the  last 
ambossadovs  had  quitted  him.  Sap6r  made' greiit  preparations 
for  a  de^eorate  defence  f  and  as  Julian  ooold  effect  nothing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ctesiphon,  and  the  army  of  Procopiiis 
did  not  arrive,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  retreat- 
ing. It  being  impossible  to  dra#  the  fleet  up  the  river,  he  de- 
tenttined  to  destroy  it,  and  to  lead  his  army 'back  across  the 
mountains  of  Assyria,  This  retreat  in  a  butting  plain,  sur- 
xiMinded  by  Persian  cavaliy,  during  the  dög-daya  in  «he  climate 
of  Babylon,  was  an  almost  impracticable  undertaking.  Being 
oonstantly  attacked  by  his  etsfemies,  Julian  -was  oUiged  to  leave 
behind  all  the  wounded  and  the  dead;  every  straggler  died, 
and  the  Persians  apoiled  all  the  water.  But  the  Homans  might 
neverdu^ess  have  maintained  themselves  for  five  days  longer, 
after  which  they  would  have  reached  the  heights  and- been  safe; 
but  on  the  2dth  July,  Julian  was  mortally  wounded;  and  hs 
death  pioduced  the  greatest  despondency .  It  isuselete  to  inves- 
tigate whe^r  he  was  killedby  a  traitor  or  by  anenemy.  The 
joy  of  his  domestic  enemies  was  certainly  greater  than  that  of 
h»  foreign  ones.  As  it  was  found  necessary  to  elect  a  successor 
immediately;  and  as  Sallustius,  the  prefei^  of  the  praetorians, 
unfortunately  for  the  empire,  declamd  that  he  was  too  old  to 
accept  the  imperial  dignity,  the  action  fell  upon  Jovian. 
The  latter  obtained  a  peace  by  giving  up  Nisibis,  and  the 
five  provinces  east  of  the  Tigris.  On  these  terms,  Sapor  granted 
him  a  free  retreat,  and  pledged*  himself  to  provide  for  his 
army. 


LECTURE  CXXXIII. 

Jovian  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  mediocrity,  of 
whom  neither  good  nor  bad  can  be  said.     He  was  a  Christian^ 
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aad  has  acquired  great  renown  by  hifi  edict  grantbg  imooii- 
didonal  überty  of  oonseienoe«  After  a  reign  of  eighteen 
montksy  he  died  suddenly  at  Ancyrftj  while  following  his  anny 
towards  the  West»  The  reports  that  his  death  was  unnaturaUy 
accelemted  deserve  no  orodit,  any  more  tha&  that  he  committed 
soicide  by  nsin^  a  faaan  with  burning  charcoal. 

After  his  death,  there  was  again  a  difficulty  resp^ing  the 
dksction  of  a  suecesBor.  His  son  was  a  child  under  age;  and 
the  consulship  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  degraded  by  a  child 
being  entered  in  the  Fasti.  Sallustitts  again  declined  to  become 
«mperor,  and  thus  Valcntiidaa,  an  Ulyriani  who  had  greatiy 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Persian  war^  was  raised  to  the 
throne  in  A.D.  366.  It  is  singula  that  in  all  these  elections 
we  no  longer  find  any.  trace  of  doinatives:  in  the  time. of 
Probus  they  were  roduoed  to  one-tenth  (20  aurei^£l5),  and 
now,  in  the  foortfa  century,  they  disappear  altogether»  A  few 
weeks  after  his  accession,  Valentimaa  took  his  brother  Valens 
for  his  colleague,  whereby  he  satisfied  the  demand  for  a  second 
emperors  though  the  general  widi  was  to  see  an  able  man  on  the 
throne,  such  a  one  perbatis  as  Dagalaiphus«  Yalentinian  was 
&  remarkable  person^  and  one  of  those  characters  respecting 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  brief  opinion.  He  was  a 
distingttisbed  general,  gare  fresh  support  to  the  rapidly  sinking 
state,  gained  brilliant  trophies  in  a  war  against  the  Alemannians 
and  Franks,  and  in  another  against  the  Sarmatians;  he  kept 
order  in  the  empire,  and  made  many  useful  laws  and  enact- 
ments. He  himself  was  indeed  a  man  without  education,  but 
he  employed  his  influence  to  support  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion, and  inflicted  seyere  punishment  upon  tyrannical  governors 
and  frivolous  judges.  He  was  cruel,  however;  and,  where  he 
was  offended,  or  suspected  a  conspiracy,  imposed  no  restraint 
upon  that  disposition.  We  may  therefore  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  nobles  did  not  feel  at  ease  under  him,  and  that  tlie 
people,  on  the  other  hand  were  attached  to  him.  His  brother 
Valens  was  not  blood-thirsty,  but  inexorable  and  cruel,  and 
just  as  cowardly  as  inexorable.  His  government  did  not  pro- 
duce the  blessings  which  marked  that  of  his  brother;  he  was, 
moreover,  a  fanatic  Arian,  oppressing  the  Homoousii^  or 
Athanasians,  as  much  as  he  could,  whence  his  government 
18  deservedly  represented  in  an  odious  light  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical historians.     Valentinian  too  was  an  Arian,  but  always 
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conceded  a  just  liberty  in  matters  of  faith,  oppressing  neither 
pagans  nor  Athanasians.  The  nmuber  of  Christuais  increased 
from  year  to  year.  Maniobaeism  spread^  at  the  expense,  not 
of  the  orthodox,  but  of  the  old  Gnostic  sects,  whidi  latter 
*were  constantly  decreasing.  In  relation  to  foreign  countries, 
the  empire  was  powerful:  it  was  at  peace  with  Persia,  the 
aged  Sapor  being  quiet.  Valentinian  hfud  two  sons,  Gratian 
by  his  first  wife,  and  Valentinian  II.  by  the  second,  the  latter 
being  yet  a  child.  Gratian  was  a  charming  boy,  and  his 
education  was  condneted  with  great  care.  Valentinian  was  Ibl 
man  of  good  sense,  and  felt  that  he  was  uneducated;  but  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  erred  in  the  choice  of  a  teacher,  and 
imagined  that  in  Ausonius  he  had  an  excellent  master  for 
Gratian,  just  as  Antoninus  had  been  mistaken  in  Fronto. 

In  A.t>.  375,  when  Valentinian  died,  Gratian  was  seventeen 
years  old,  and  really  capable  of  nndertaldng  the  administration 
of  the  empire.  During  the  first  years,  his  government  indeed 
answered  all  expectations;  he  zeroised  justico,  was  mild,  and 
granted  religious  liberty.  He  took  poesessian  of  the  West  ajatd 
Italy,  leaving  the  East  to  his  uncle  Valena  The  latter  was 
now  placed  in  fearfiil  circiunstanees,  for  the  Goths  who,  after 
the  timre  of  Claudius  and  Aurelian^  had  settled  in  Daoia,  in^ 
vaded  the  Koman  empire,  under  the  command  of  Hermanrio, 
whose  memory  is  still  preserved  in  the  Hddenbueh  and  the 
Icelandic  Sagas.  The  original  of  the  lay  of  the  Nibelungen 
was  Gothic,  from  which  it  is  a  translation.  Whether  Her- 
manne belongs  to  the  period  to  which  Jomandes  assigns  him, 
is  a  different  question;  I  believe,  however,  that  he  is  much 
older,  and  an  historical  personage.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  at  one  time  there  existed  in  the  south-east  of  Europe  a 
large  Gothic  empire,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Huns.  I 
am  convinced  ako^  that  Desguignes'  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Hnns  is  incorrect.  They  were  a  mighty  nomadic  people, 
of  the  Mongol  race,  quite  different  firom  the  inhabitants  of 
southern  Asia  and  Europe.  They  appear  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  other  nations  of  the  table^knd  of  Upper  Asia. 

The  Goths  were  divided  into  three  tribes, — Ostrogoths, 
Visigoths  and  Gepidae;  they  were  any  thing  but  an  unculti- 
vated people,  and  had  en  nume  adopted  the  Christian  religion, 
much  earlier  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soman  ^npire;  at 
the  time  of  their  advance  into  which,  the  majority  of  them 
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were  already  attacked  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  certain  diat 
the  Huns,  from  causes  unknown  to  us,  advanced  towards  the 
Danube,  and  pressed  upon  the  Goths,  the  most  numerous  of 
whom  were  the  Visigoths«  The  latter  had  a  peculiax  national 
civilisation;  and  already  possessed  an  alphabet  of  their  own 
which  was  invented  by  Ulphilas.  They  had  long  been  in  a 
peaceful  relation  to  the  Bomans,  to  whom,  being  now  imable 
to  resist  the  Hans,  they  applied  in  their  distress,  begging  that 
they  would  receive  them  into  the  empire.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  true  policy  of  the  Romans  would  have  been  to 
exert  all  their  powers  to  support  and  fight  for  them  in  their 
own  country:  but  this  plan  was  not  thought  of;  and  the  only 
question  deliberated  on  was  whether  they  should  be  received 
or  not.  This  was  decided  in  the  affirmative:  they  were 
admitted  into  the  empire  on  condition  that  they  should  sur- 
render their  arms,  and  disperse  in  various  parts  of  the  empire. 
But  this  proved  impossible-  Dread  of  the  Huns  drove  them 
onward  j  they  threw  themselves  into  boats  and  rafts  to  save 
their  lives:  the  Roman  detachments,  which  were  to  receive 
them,  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  perform  that  service; 
much  dishonesty  also  was  practised  on  that  occasion;  the 
Romans  allowing  themselves  to  be  bribed  to  leave  them  their 
arms.  In  short,  everything  which  should  have  been  done 
was  neglected;  and  whatever  should  have  been  avoided,  was 
allowed  to  take  place.  The  Gk)ths  were  not  dispersed,  but 
permitted  to  remain  together.  At  the  same  time,  the  Romans 
plundered  and  behaved  cruelly  towards  them.  They  had  beenr 
promised  supplies  of  provisions  until  they  ^ould  have  formed 
settlements;  but  the  Romans  now  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  extort  enormous  prices  from  them.  The  Goths 
endured  all  this  with  great  forbearance.  As  yet  only  the  tribe 
of  the  Visigoths  were  concerned  in  these  proceedings,  the 
Ostrogoths  being  still  in  their  mountains.  They  must  have 
been  exceedingly  wealthy,  for  the  Romans  extorted  incredible 
sums.  At  length,  however,  they  were  provoked  by  this  ill- 
treatment:  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Marcianopolis  (in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shumla)  which  soon  became  general.  The 
Visigoths  wore  commanded,  not  by  kings,  but  by  two  judges, 
one  of  whom,  Fritigem,  was  a  truly  great  man,  and  carried 
on  the  war  with  resolution.  The  dreamy  Romans  had  not 
imagined  it  possible  that  their  crimes  could  be  followed  by 
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snch  consequences,  when  all  at  once  tlie  whole  nation  of  the 
Goths  was  in  arms  and  inundated  Mocsia  and  Thrace.  They 
made  unsuccessful  attempts  upon  several  cities,  such  as  Philip* 
popolis,  but  the  open  country  was  entirely  given  up  to  them. 
The  fear  and  terror  they  occasioned  were  immense.  The 
Ostrogoths  soon  followed,  and  advanced  into  the  places  aban* 
doned  by  Ae  Visigoths;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they 
acted  in  concert,  for  the  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths  were  in 
every  respect  essentially  different  nations. 

Valens  was  now  touscd  from  his  inactivity:  he  secured 
peace  with  Persia,  and  led  the  legions  of  the  East  against  the 
enemy,  calling  in  the  aid  of  Gratian  also  from  the  West.  The 
Goths  were  besieging  Adrianoplc.  Had  Valens  waited  for 
Gratian's  arrival,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  still  possible  to 
sustain  the  shock  of  those  migrating  nations.  The  Visigoths 
formed  one  great  warlike  mass  of  200,000  men,  capable  of 
bearing  arms;  but  had  they  not  succeeded  at  Adrianoplc,  the 
world  would  not  have  experienced  the  change  which  then 
came  upon  it.  Valens,  although  he  was  anything  but  a 
warrior,  prosecuted  the  war  with  a  determination  to  run  risks 
such  as  he  should  not  have  ventured  upon.  But  he  was  jealous 
of  Gratian,  who  was  advancing  very  rapidly  and  had  already 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Alemannians.  Instead  of 
waiting  a  few  weeks  and  then  uniting  with  him,  Valens  ven- 
tured upon  the  attack  alone,  and  the  battle  was  completely 
lost:  two-thirds  of  the  Eoman  army  were  destroyed,  and 
Valens  himself  was  among  the  slain.  The  Goths  now  tra- 
versed the  whole  diocese  of  Illyricum  and  Thrace,  and  even 
approached  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  towns  indeed 
could  not  be  taken,  but  the'bpen  country  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  frontiers  of  Greece,  was  thoroughly 
ravaged.  After  this  there  follows  a  period  of  six  years,  the 
history  of  which  is  buried  in  complete  darkness. 

When  Valens  had  fallen,  Gratian  saw  the  impossibility  of 
defending  the  whole  Roman  world  alone,  and  made  Theodosius 
his  colleague  in  the  empire.  This  resolution  does  infmite 
credit  to  Gratian,  and  proves  that  he  was  capable  of  the  feelings 
of  a  great  man.  Theodosius  was  the  son  of  a  most  distinguished 
man,  who  in  the  early  part  of  Gratlan^s  rcign,  had',  though 
innocent,  been  put  to  death,  in  consequence  of  a  malicious  accu- 
sation after  he  had  recovered  Britain  and  Africa.  Theodosius  was 
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a  native  of  Spam,  the  proTmoe  wUcb  hadgirea  birth  to  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  to  whom,  however,  he  was  not  related.  He  was 
bom  in  the  neighboarhood  of  VahMloltd,  while  Seville  wm  the 
native  place  of  the  two  eadier  emperors.  He  bears  the  sup* 
name  of  Great  with  justice,  for  he  accomplished  great  thii^  ; 
and  if  we  overlook  Majorian,  whose  evil  star  was  too  powerful 
finr  him,  he  was  the  last  great  emperor.  One  of  his  iknlts  was 
a  pissionate  and  angry  dispoation,  which,  however,  was  in- 
timately connected  with  his  best  qualities  ;  but  his  chief  finilt 
was,  that  after  great  exertions  he  often  abandoned  himself  en- 
tirely to  inactivity,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  empire, 
relied  too  much  on  many  unworthy  persons  whom  he  honoured 
with  his  confidence. 


LECTURE  CXXXIV. 

Thb  task  which  Theodoaius  had  before  him,  was  so  vast  that 
it  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  it.  With  the  remaining 
forces  of  the  eastern  empire  (for  the  West  would  give  him  no 
support),  he  was  to  repel  the  Oolhs?  and  he  succeeded  not 
only  in  putting  a  stop  to  their  progress,  but  in  disarming  them 
by  treaties  of  which  we  know  nothing.  In  a  series  of  cam« 
paigns  he  separated  one  tribe  from  the  others,  and  split  them 
up  into  so  many  parts^  that  they  submitted  to  the  supremaoy 
of  Rome.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  remained  in  the 
'north  of  Illyrioam,  ia  Moesiaand  Servia,  where  they  inhabited 
the  country,  while  the  towns  remained  Roman.  The  pure 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Goths  exist  in  lllyricnm  even  to 
this  day.  There  they  dwelt  under  Rome's  sovereignty,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  serve  the  empire  ;  for  Theodosiuq  stood 
in  need  of  them  for  his  wars,  and  Gotliic  troops  in  fact  were 
always  engaged  in  the  Roman  service^  They  were  not  tribu* 
tary,  however,  but  rather  received  a  tribate  under  the  name  of 
pay.  This  arrangement  became  established,  especially  after 
the  yeaf  A.  D.  384,  and  continued  until  the  death  of  Theedosius 
in  A.  1>.  395. 

Tho  first  war  in  which  Theodosius  was  involved,  arose  from 
the  misfortnne  of  Gratlan,  who  had  lost  the  popularity  which 
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he  had  »t  first  eDJo^ed  :  he  remained  a  good  and  amiable  youth 
of  unblemishod  chaneter,  but  he  ceased  to  rule,  allowing 
business  to  take  its  course,  and  abandomng  himself  to  the  vae* 
less  pleasures  of  the  chaae.  He  maneover  surrounded  himself 
with  barbarians,  preferring  the  Alani  to  his  own  countrymen, 
who  were  thereby  led  to  revolt  against  him.  In  addition  to 
this,  th^re  was  an  insun^otion  of  the  troops  in  Britain  undet 
Maxinius.  Gratiaoi  was  murdered,  and  Maximus,  on  being 
proclaimed  emperor,  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  West.  Max-* 
imus  was  a  mild  prince,  and  shed  blood  only  because  he  waa 
urged  on  by  the  cl^gy  to  religious  pecsecution.  He  offered 
his  friendship  to  Theodosius  who -wisely  accepted  it.  This 
friendship  remained  imdisturbed  for  four  yeara  Yalentinian 
II  (the  child  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Justina), 
Maximus  and  Theodosius  were  now  the  three  Augusti.  But 
Maximus  resolved  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  to  deprive  young 
Valentinian  of  his  empire.  The  latter  fled  with  his  mother  to 
Thessalonica,  where  they  Were  lÄceLved«  by  Theodosius.  The 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  princess  Galla  induced  him  to  take 
the  family  under  his  protection,  and  he  accordingly  led  Valeior- 
tinian  back  to  Italy.  Maximus  was  defeated  near  Aquileia, 
abandoned  by  his  troops  and  kilkd^  whereupon  Theodosius 
gaTC  the  whole  of  the  western  empire  to  his  brother-in-law 
Valentinian.  The  latter  seemed  to  have  all  the  good  qualities 
of  his  fiither  without  his  faults  ;  but  he  was  unfortunate.  A 
Fiankiah  general,  Arbogastes,  the  commander  of  his  army, 
asBomed  a  podtion  relatively  to  his  master  similar  to  that  of  a 
Prankish  major  domuB  towards  his  king^  Valentinian  xeräted 
this,  but  by  doing  so,  caused  •  his  own  destruction.  While 
staying  at  Vienne  in  Daupfaiu^,  he  was  stnihgled  by  Arbogas* 
tBs,  who  now  put  on  the  throne  one  Eugenrus,  who  was 
iriimnu9  notariorum,  that'  is,  according  to  our  idea,  something 
Bke  a  privy  councillor,  or  courtier  of  rank.  It  was  against 
this  man  that  Theodosius  led  his  army.  The  decisive  battle 
was  fought  again  near  Aquileia  (a.  d.  894)  ;  in  it  Theodosius 
displayed  all  his  talent  as  a  general,  on  which  subject  we  liava 
the  beautiiul  verses  of  GlaudiaB^.  He.knew  how  to  make  use» 
kxt  his  objects^  of  the  most.difiSeirent  nations^^-Gbtha,  Alant» 
and  Huns — so  that  they  were  willing  to  devote  themseivee  to 
his  service.  The  elemeuts  also  were 'favourable  to  him;  for  a 
tempest  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  his  success  in  the  battle. 
'  CiaadUmns,  de  tertio  consul.   Htmorii,  90. 
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The  West  was  now  gained  for  Theodosius,  who  was  emperor 
of  the  whole  Roman  world.  In  his  latter  years,  he  had  the 
weakness  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  a  favorite  Rufinus,  who 
was  his  praefectus  praetorio.  This  Rufinus  was  insatiably  ava- 
ricious and  blood-thirsty;  so  that  even  before  Theodosius' 
death,  he  spread  misery  over  the  empire.  The  sovereign  was 
a  truly  noble  prince,  and  yet  his  subjects  were  ill-governed. 
Antioch  had  provoked  the  emperor;  but  Libanius  and  St. 
Chrysostomus  prevailed  upon  him  to  forgive  it.  On  another 
occasion,  however,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
his  passion,  and  was  obliged  to  do  penance.  The  separation  of 
the  empire  had  already  become  so  natural,  through  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  that  Theodosius  also  determined  to  adopt 
it;  but  it  was  an  unpardonable  mistake  that  he  divided  it  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  neither  of  whom  were  capable  of  carrying 
on  the  government,  especially  as  Honorius  was  only  eleven 
years  old;  for  which  reason,  Theodosius  appointed  Stilicho  his 
guardian.  But  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  empire  had  already 
taken  such  firm  root,  that  Theodosius  implicitly  trusted  to 
Stilicho's  preserving  the  empire  for  his  son,  just  as  in  our 
times,  a  minister  or  a  general  would  do. 

During  the  period  from  Diocletian  to  Theodosius,  Roman 
literature  was  in  the  most  wretched  condition.  Ausonius  is 
the  only  poet  of  that  time,  and  he  is  incredibly  bad :  it  is  no- 
thing but  the  reverence  of  the  French  scholars  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  has  raised  him  to  a  somewhat  elevated  position; 
but  he  is  in  reality  as  bad  as  the  worst  poets  of  the  middle  ages. 
Prose,  too,  is  extremely  barren.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  arose  the  epitomisers,  especially  Eutropius  and  Victor; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  epitome  of  Livy  also  was  made  at 
that  time.  These  epitomisers  were  men  altogether  without 
talent.  Latin  grammar,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed  the  form 
in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  Donatus,  the  instructor  of 
St.  Jerome,  is  the  real  father  of  Latin  grammar:  Charisius  does 
not  belong  to  his  school,  but  is  independent;  he  is  an  encyclo- 
paedist, who  compiled  the  earlier  works.  Diomedes,  too,  is  a 
writer  of  the  fourth  century;  towards  the  end  of  which,  we 
meet  with  Servius,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
his  age,  condensed  into  a  small  compass  what  he  collected  from 
his  predecessors.  The  only  work  of  his  which  has  come  down 
to  us  in  its  genuine  form,  is  the  commentary  on  the  first  two 
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books  of  tbe  Aeneid;  that  on  Ae  oilier  books  exists  only  in  an 
abridgment,  which  was  probably  made  in  theseTenth  or  eighth 
centniy*  Festua,  a  mmilar  author,  who  reduced  the  work  of 
Verrius  Flaccus  into  the  fonn  of  a  dictionary,  is  Teiy  usefiil  to 
Ufly  although  he  did  not  always  understand  Verrius.  Nonius 
Marcellus  lived  probably  somewhat  later^  but  he  belongs  to  the 
same  school  of  grammarians,  to  which  the  impulse  had  been 
previously  given.  Macrobius,  lastly,  also  belongs  to  the  end  of 
the  iburth  century. 
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A  BETTER  prose  style  began  after  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 
Ammianus  Maroellinus,  a  very  talented  writer,  though  not 
always  correct,  belongs  to  the  time  of  Theodosius.  He  is  par^ 
ticularly  honest  and  noble-minded:  he  had  served  himself  as  a 
soldier,  and  was  a  man  of  experience,  without  which  no  one 
can  be  an  historian.  From  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  to 
that  of  Diocletian,  no  one  had  written  histoiy  in  the  Latin 
language;  in  the  reign  of  the  latter,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  we  meet  with  the  so-called  Scriptores  Hisioriae 
Augustae,  whose  works  are  beneath  all  criticism :  from  that  time 
till  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  there  is  again  a  vacuum.  Ammi- 
anus was  a  Greek  of  Antioch;  and  one  can  see,  from  his  work, 
that  he  is  a  foreigner. 

The  rhetoricians  continued  as  before.  Marius  Victorinus, 
bad  as  he  is,  formed  an  epoch.  We  may  also  mention  the  prae« 
fect  Symmachus,  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  rhetoricians, 
and  whose  letters  are  altogether  imitations  of  those  of  Pliny, 
but  very  barren  in  historical  matter.  His  panegyric,  too,  be- 
longs to  a  school  which  reminds  us  of  that  of  Pliny.  Panegyrio 
writers  in  general  now  came  to  be  in  vogue,  such  as  Eumenius, 
Pacatus  and  others.  This  is  a  sad  branch  of  literature,  from 
which  we  see  that  people  had  ceased  to  be  ashamed  to  flatter. 

Of  poetry  there  is  not  a  trace  until  the  time  of  Theodosius, 
if  we  except  the  epigram  on  tbe  obelisk  of  Constantius,  and 
that  upon  Constantine,  which  was  placarded  as  a  pasquiimde. 

With  Theodosius  a  new  spirit  appeared  in  Latin  literature. 

VOL.  lu.  z 
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There  now  arose  Claudian,  a  Greek  of  Alexandria,  who  in  fact  a^ 
first  wrote  in  Greek.  There  are  few  examples  of  persons  writing 
^  a  foreign  language  as  correctly  as  he  did ;  perhaps  Goldoni* 
is  the  only  author  who  can  in  this  respect  be  compared  to  him. 
M.  Aurelius  also  wrote  very  good  Greek.  Claudian's  language 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired;  we  see  that  his  acquisition  of  the 
Latin  language  had  been  a  task  of  love.  He  is  a  truly  poetic 
genius,  though  after  the  fashion  of  the  later  Greek  poets.  He 
possesses  an  extraordinary  command  of  mythological  lore;  his 
language  has  a  beautiful  flow  and  great  elegance.  Sometimes 
his  style  is  luxuriant;  but  we  read  his  poems  with  almost  the 
same  pleasure  as  we  derive  from  those  of  Ovid.  J.  M.  Gesner 
was  extremely  fond  of  him.  After  Claudian,  there  arose  a 
peculiar  school  of  poetry;  for  his  influence  was  very  great. 
Merobaudes,  whose  fragments  I  had  the  happiness  to  discover 
at  St.  Gallen,  was  one  of  his  followers.  Although  he  was  a 
native  of  the  western  empire,  yet  his  language  contains  much 
that  deserves  censure;  he,  however,  was  not  a  mere  word- 
monger,  but  used  language  to  expreß  his  feelings;  he  ib  quite» 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Aetius,  The  same  Merobaudes  is, 
no  doubt,  the  author  of  a  very  excellent  and  profound  poem 
vhich  is  printed  in  Fabricius'  "  Poetae  Christiani.*  Another 
poem  on  the  miracles  of  Christ,  which  is  printed  among  those 
of  Claudian,  seems  likewise  to  belong  to  him;  for  Claudian  waa 
a  pagan,  but  Merobaudes  a  Christian.  At  the  close  of  the 
century,  we  meet  with  Sidoniua  Apollinaris,  whom  Gesner 
justly  calls  a  great  mind.  His  Latinity  is  Gallic»  containing 
traces  of  the  romance  language;  and  we  see  that  the  spoken, 
language  was  widely  different  from  that  of  literature:  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  varied  acquirements.  There 
were  at  that  time  historians  also,  for  the  age  was  a  stirring  one 
and  rich  in  materials,  but  most  of  thw  works  have  perished: 
a  fragment  of  I^enatus  Profuturus^,  which  is  still  extant  gives 
us  a  very  favorable  notion  of  his  ability.  But  the  Christian 
writers  who  have  not  yet  received  the  attention  and  study 
which  they  deserve,  form  quite  a  new  literature.  Of  Lactan« 
tius,  I  have  already  spoken;  he  is  very  important:  others, 
such  as  St.  Ambrose,  are  less  so  as  authors.     St  Jerome  and 

*  Is  not  perhaps  Galiani  meant  here? 

*  P.  765.  Comp.  Niebnhr's  pref.  to  Merobaudes,  p.  10. 

'  In  Gregoriiu  TiironenaiB,  iL  S,  ho  i»  called  Benatoa  j^futuros  Ifrigeridns. 
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St.  Augustine  are  two  great  men,  or  rather  giants:  what  I 
know  of  them  justifies  me  in  giving  them  high  praise.  The., 
literary  and  critical  writings  of  St.  Jerome  are  dry  and  barren; 
but  in  his  other  works  he  displays  animation,  elasticity  of 
mind,  learning  to  an  immense  extent,  and  wit  which  continues 
till  his  old  age,  and  constitutes  the  predominant  feature  of 
his  character.  Had  he  not  been  an  ecclesiastical  writer, 
he  miffkt  have  shone  by  his  wit  in  the  dame  manner  as 
Pascal  did.  St.  Augustine  possessed  a  truly  philosophic 
mind;  he  is  as  much  guided  by  a  desire  to  form  an  un- 
biassed conviction  as  any  other  of  the  great  philosophers: 
in  addition  to  this,  his  language  is  very  noble;  he  is  not  witty 
like  St.  Jerome,  but  he  is  eloquent,  and  in  many  passages 
excites  our  admiration.  The  last  half  of  the  fourth,  and  the 
whole  of  the  fifth  century,  is  the  classical  age  of  Christian 
literature.  Sulpicius  Severus'  ecclesiastical  history,  is  a  masterly 
production.  I  may  here  also  mention  the  poems  of  Caelius 
Sedulius  and  Claudius  Mamertus.  The  great  activity  of  the 
Gallic  mind  belongs  to  that  century;  for  with  all  its  distress, 
Gaul  then  had  an  excellent  intellectual  period.  The  writings 
of  Salvianus,  presbyter,  or  bishop  of  Marseilles,  are  very  re* 
markable.  He  wrote  on  the  government  of  God,  and  against 
avarice.  The  language  is  Galilean :  his  rhetorical  tendency  may 
be  censured,  but  his  works  are  extremely  interesting  on  account 
of  their  political  tendency,  which  is  quite  different  from  that 
which  we  find  in  Orosius.  He  describes  all  the  misfortunes  of  the 
times;  but,  instead  of  indulging  in  canting  exhortations,  he 
fastens  upon  those  who  had  neglected  their  dutiesin  times  of  pro- 
sperity, and  especially  upon  the  wealthy;  this  political  indignar 
tion  against  the  rulers  of  the  earth  is  quite  singular.  He  has 
altogether  a  republican  tendency,  which  is  an  interesting 
psychological  and  historical  phenomenon.  We  see  whither  the 
eyes  of  the  church  were  at  that  time  directed :  it  had  many 
republican  elements  of  which  Salvianus  had  a  very  clear  per- 
ception. His  real  object  is  equality  of  property  under  the 
administration  of  elders.  In  point  of  time,  Prudentius  is  the 
first  of  the  Christian  poets;  but  his  productions  are  not  above 
mediocrity.  The  greatest  Christian  poet  is  Pope  Hilarius,  to 
whom  we  must  undoubtedly  ascribe  a  poem  which  was  for- 
merly assigned  to  St.  Hilarius,  who  cannot,  however,  have  been 
its  author,  as  it  is  clear  firom  the  dedication  that  it  was  com- 

z2 
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posed  in  the  fifth  century.  It  treats  of  the  creation,  is  full  of 
poetry,  and  is  written  quite  in  the  style  of  Lucretius,  whom 
Hilarius  evidently  intended  to  imitate.  His  language  and 
prosody  are  not  free  from  errors;  but  he  is  nevertheless  a  great 
poet.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  great  Pope  Leo,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  furious  council  of  Ephesus,  in 
order  to  speak  words  of  peace  and  conciliation.  Pope  Leo's 
writings  too  must  be  read  by  posterity;  for  he  was  a  talented 
author  and  altogether  a  distinguished  man. 

Greek  literature  in  the  fourth  century  is  entirely  rhetorical ; 
in  the  fifth  it  rises,  and  we  meet  with  poets  and  historians.  The 
latter  begins  with  Eunapius,  after  whom  there  follows  a  suc- 
cession of  historians,  as  Priscus,  Malchus,  Candidus,  and  others. 
The  philosophy  of  the  new  Platonists  likewise  continued  its 
career;  and  in  the  fifth  century,  poetry  also  re-appears.  The 
formation  of  the  eastern  empire  was  evidently  followed  by 
consequences  salutary  to  literature. 

Architecture  had  fallen  into  complete  decay  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century.  Constantine's  buildings  are  the  most  bare- 
faced robberies.  His  arch  is  copied  from  that  of  Trajan;  and 
all  that  belongs  to  his  own  age  is  contemptible.  The  place  of 
painting  was  completely  supplied  by  the  art  of  working  in 
mosaic,  which  at  that  time  was  really  beautiful.  In  the  chapel  of 
Pope  Hilarius,  there  are  very  fine  mosaics;  they  were  peculiar 
to  the  western  countries;  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  art  originated  at  Alexandria.  On  the  whole,  ignorance 
and  indifference  to  literature  was  ever  on  the  increase,  even  in 
the  higher  classes;  the  remembrance  of  earlier  times  had 
become  quite  extinct. 

On  the  death  of  Theodosius,  Arcadius,  one  of  his  two  sons, 
was  eighteen  years  old,  and  Honorius,  the  other,  eleven.  The 
latter  was  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  Stilicho,  and 
Bufinus  governed  the  East,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
Arcadius.*  Stilicho  was  certainly  not  of  Roman  origin,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  the  question  as  to  his  birth-place.  In 
the  wars  of  Theodosius  he  must  have  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, for  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  magister  utriusque  miliiiae^ 
and  Theodosius  had  given  to  him,  in  marriage,  his  own  niece 
{his  brother's  daughter)  Serena,  whom  he  had  adopted  (the 
writers  of  that  time  call  her  Regina),  Stilicho  was  complete 
«  Comp.  Gothofredas'  Prosopograpbj  ofthe  Theodosiaii  Code. 
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master  of  the  West ;  but  in  the  East,  Arcadius,  supported  by 
Eutropius,  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  guidance  of  Bufinus; 
and  the  latter,  who  was  trying  to  get  his  daughter  married  to 
Arcadius,  was  disappointed  by  a  dexterous  court  intrigue;  but 
his  eyes  were  soon  opened,  and  he  continued  in  the  exercise  of 
unlimited  power.  Stilicho  wanted  to  go  to  Constantinople,  by 
availing  himself  of  the  pretext  of  leadiiig  back  the  troops  of 
the  East,  which  were  still  stationed  in  Italy;  but  Rufinus,  being 
terrified,  caused  the  emperor  to  issue  a  command  that  he  was 
not  to  stir.  Stilicho,  dutifully,  gave  up  the  plan,  and  sent  the 
troops  to  the  East.  They  advanced:  Bufinus,  who  was  taken 
by  surprise  in  the  field  of  Mars,  near  Constantinople,  was  sur- 
rounded and  murdered.  Power  was  now  transferred,  mainly, 
to  the  hands  of  Eutropius  the  eunuch. 

Alaric  was  advancing  with  his  Visigoths  from  East  to 
West:  he  had  revolted  against  the  Roman  empire  soon  after 
the  death  of  Theodosius,'  and  carried  the  war  into  Greece. 
The  feeble  life  which  still  existed  in  that  country  was  now 
entirely  destroyed;  and  the  country  became  quite  prostrate,  as 
it  had  been  under  Decius  and  Gallienus;  but  I  have  no  time 
to  dwell  upon  the  history  of  the  East.  Stilicho  brought  suc- 
cours and  defeated  Alaric,  who,  however,  escaped  from  his 
conqueror,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhium  crossed  the 
Crissaean  gulf  with  his  booty,  and  went  to  Epirus.  This  shows 
that  he  was  a  great  man.  Soon  afterwards,  Alaric  formed  a 
reconciliation  with  the  eastern  empire,  and  was  appointed 
magister  miUtum  in  Illyricum,  under  which  title  he  was,  in 
reality,  imperial  prefect.  How  he  obtained  that  dignity,  how 
he  lost  it;  and  when  Illyricum  ceased  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Goths,  and  was  reunited  with  the  eastern  empire,  are 
questions  to  which  history  furnishes  no  answers.  In  general, 
the  history  of  the  migration  of  the  nations  at  that  time,  if  ac- 
curately examined,  presents  questions  and  phenomena,  which 
defy  all  attempts  to  solve  them.  The  history  of  that  period  is 
so  imperfectly  known,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decisive 
opinion  upon  the  most  important  circumstances.  The  Ostro- 
goths, and  perhaps  also  the  Gepidae,  likewise  appear  in 
Illyricum,  in  the  reign  of  Valens.  After  the  time  of  Atula, 
under  the  Emperor  Marcian,  they  appear  in  two  kingdoms  on 
the  Danube.*    Where  had  they  been  during  the  intermediate 

*  The  words  **  on  the  Danabe,"  do  not  exist  in  the  MS.  notes,  and  have  been 
inserted  bj  conjecture. 
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period?  Under  AttUa,  it  is  said,  they  were  in  Pannonia;  but 
in  what  part  of  Pannonia  ?  for  on  the  north  of  the  Danube  they 
oannot  have  been.  The  history  is  in  utter  confusion,  and  new 
materials  cannot  be  looked  for;  but,  I  nevertheless  believe, 
that  by  a  careful  and  strict  examination  of  the  existing  mate- 
rials, many  a  question  may  yet  be  solved,  which  Gibbon  and 
others  have  not  put  to  themselves  at  all. 


LECTURE  CXXXVI. 

Alabic  now  appeared  in  the  western  empire,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  sent  thither  by  the  instigations  of  the 
East.  Honorius  and  his  court  were  then  at  Milan,  which 
ever  since  the  time  of  Maximian  had  frequently  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors,  and  had  become  a  real  capital.  Milan, 
though  very  strongly  fortified,^  was  situated  in  a  plain,  and 
unable  to  protect  Honorius:  accordingly  when  Alaric  advanced, 
from  Aquileia,  the  emperor  fled  across  the  Alps.  But  when 
he  had  reached  Asti  in  Piedmont,  he  was  surrrounded  by  the 
Goths;  there  Stilicho  came  to  his  relief,  bringing  with  him  all 
the  forces  he  had  been  able  to  muster,  but  they  were  chiefly 
barbarians.  Valour  had  become  extinct  in  Italy,  just  as  liter- 
ature and  the  creatiye  mind  in  it  had  disappeared.  The  Italians 
were  counted  only  by  heads,  and  it  had  become  altogether  im- 
possible to  levy  troopa  among  them.  The  states  of  the  church 
and  Naples,  even  in  our  days,  would  not  be  able  to  withstand 
a  determined  army  of  600  men;  and  a  few  thousand  Algerians, 
if  they  knew  this  weakness^  might  overwhelm  and  ransack 
Eome.  On  Easter  Simday,  Stilicho  with  his  army  attacked 
the  Groths  near  Pollentia,  in  the  territory  of  Montferrat,  and 
was  victorious.  Fanaticism  imputed  it  to  him  as  a  crime,  that 
he  had  fought  the  battle  on  a  sacred  day.  The  Goths  were 
not  dispersed,  but  were  obliged  to  think  of  a  retreat.  Alaric 
made  a  bold  move  in  advance  towards  Rome,  but  Stilicho  fol- 
lowed him.  After  a  second  imsucoessful  engagement, 'Alaric 
concluded  a  convention,  and  withdrew  from  Italy.  Honorius 
triumphed,  and  built  a  triumphal  arch,  which  was  still  stand- 
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ing  in  the  14th  oentarr,  bat  was  then  unfoitunately  broken 
down.  Another  ni€»ianioit  of  that  period  still  exists,  tix«, 
the  inseripti<m  on  the  Porta  S.  Loraizo,  in  which  the  traces 
of  Stilicho*8  name  are  still  risible;  and  he  is  said  to  hare 
restored  the  walls  ^^atis  mamemsAtis  rmderibmi.  Aurelian  had 
fortified  Rome;  but  after  his  time,  the  waUs  were  in  a  rery 
bad  condition,  and  Stilicho  now  repaired  them.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Monte  Testacdo  arose  on  that  occaaon,  the 
walls  having  previonsi j  been  buried  in  AeOs.  It  is  a  marsh 
filled  up  with  shells. 

Soon  after  Akric  had  withdrawn  to  Illyricam,  Italy  was 
visited  by  a  firesh  disaster.  Badagaisus,  who  is  likewise  said 
to  have  been  a  Croth,  but  who  was  unconnected  with  the 
Ostrogoths,  advanced  with  an  army  of  Suevi,  Vandals  and 
other  nations,  which  were  not  yet  Christians,  and  were  accor- 
dingly much  more  cruel  than  the  Goths.  They  invaded 
Italy  from  the  Alps,  traversing  the  unfortunate  plains  of 
Lombardy,  and  laid  siege  to  Florence.  There  Stilicho  again 
met  them,  and  with  extraordinary  skill  forced  them  back  into 
the  Apennines.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  how  those  swarms 
allowed  themselves  so  quietly  to  be  driven  into  the  mountains. 
Most  of  them  perished  in  their  distressing  situation,  but  many 
sunendeted  and  were  sold  as  slaves  in  great  numbers. 

Italy  was  thus  saved.  The  eastern  empire,  although  at  peace 
with  Persia,  did  not  take  the  least  part  in  the  dangers  and  mis- 
fortunes of  the  West.  It  had  been  necessary  to  draw  the  forces 
away  from  the  Rhenish  frontier  and  from  Britain,  whence 
Britain  separated  itself  from  the  Roman  empire.  The  troops 
on  the  Rhine  were  very  much  weakened,  and  unable  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  the  Alemannians,  Burgundians,  Suevi, 
Vandals,  and  Alani.  These  nations  crossed  the  Rhine  in  A.D. 
407,  and  spread  over  Graul,  which  was  fearfully  oppressed  by 
the  taxes  which  were  levied  by  the  barbarians.  Its  suflfcrings 
were  aggravated  by  the  system  of  solidary  obligation,  whereby 
each  community  was  made  answerable  for  the  sums  imposed  upon 
it:  in  the  first  place,  the  decuriones,  who  were  mostly  selected 
from  among  the  wealthy,  were  made  responsible  for  the  money, 
and  if  they  were  unable  to  pay  it,  they  were  subjected  even  to 
tortures,  and  were  then  left  to  collect  it  again  as  best  they  could. 
Hence  many  would  rather  be  sold  into  slavery  than  accept 
such  a  dignity.  There  were  very  minute  laws  to  compel  people 
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to  accept  the  office  of  decurlo,  and  most  of  their  regulations 
have  reference  to  the  excuses  which  were  not  to  be  considered 
valid.  This  burden,  of  which  no  remission  was  granted,  stirred 
up  the  peasant  wars  as  early  as  the  third  century,  of  which  we 
find  the  first  traces  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  and  which  after 
his  time  never  ceased.  The  appearance  of  the  Bagaudae  (this 
is  the  name  of  those  peasants),  has  veiy  much  occupied  the 
attention  of  French  antiquaries;  they  consisted  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  entire  districts  which  were  in  arms  to  resist  the  extor- 
tions of  the  government.  The  details  of  the  distress  now 
inflicted  upon  the  Gauls  by  the  barbarians  are  imknown.  But 
the  warlike  spirit  arose  earlier  there  than  in  Italy.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Auvergne  became  truly  warlike,  and  defended 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  When  Gaul 
was  ransacked,  those  nations  directed  their  steps  towards  Spain. 
The  Suevi,  Alani  and  Vandals  evacuated  Gaul  entirely;  the 
Burgundians  remained  behind  in  Bourgogne,  Franche  Comt^, 
and  Savoy^  and  afterwards  also  in  Dauphin^:  at  that  time  they 
occupied  the  country  of  the  Aequi  and  Sequani,  and  the 
western  parts  of  Switzerland.  The  Suevi  and  Vandals  in  Spain 
were  quite  independent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  always 
remained  hostile;  whereas  the  Burgundians,  a  small  tribe  in 
an  extensive  country,  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Rome  like 
that  of  a  feudal  sovereign,  in  gratitude  for  being  permitted  to 
form  settlements  in  its  dominions. 

Stilicho  was  unable  to  save  Gaul,  and  much  censure  was 
heaped  upon  him  on  that  account;  he  excited  mistrust  in 
Honorius  and  at  the  court,  as  soon  as  his  son  Eucherius  grew 
up  to  manhood.  Honorius  had  been  successively  married  to 
two  daughters  of  Stilicho,  Maria  and  Thermantia.  Maria  died 
without  leaving  any  children,  and  as  Thermantia  too  was  not 
expected  to  become  a  mother,  every  body  anticipated  that 
Stilicho  would  make  his  son  emperor.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
proved,  that  Stilicho  aimed  at  the  life  of  Honorius:  it  is  much 
more  probable,  that  if  he  had  been  let  alone,  he  would  have 
quietly  waited  till  the  death  of  Honorius,  and  then  it  would 
have  been  quite  a  matter  of  course,  that  Eucherius  should  have 
succeeded,  for  Stilicho  was  the  pillar  of  the  empire,  and  he 
alone  made  an  imposing  impression  upon  Alaric.  Honorius 
now  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Stilicho;  just  as  Louis  XIII. 
cpnspired    against    one    of   his    subjects,    and  after   having 
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previouslj  caused  an  insurrection  of  the  army^  got  him 
assassinated  in  his  palace.  Stilicho's  friends  were  first  mur- 
dered ;  he  himself  fled  into  a  church,  but  was  dragged  forth 
from  it  and  killed,  together  with  his  son.  His  widow,  Serena, 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  infamous  senate. 

The  murder  of  Stilicho  was  a  pretext  for  Alaric  again  to 
invade  Italy.  Honorius  took  up  his  residence  in  the  inacces- 
sible town  of  Ravenna,  which  then,  like  Venice  at  present, 
was  situated  upon  islands,  being  separated  by  lagoons  from  the 
mainland  with  which  it  was  connected  only  by  a  neck  of  land. 
Alaric  did  not  trouble  himself  with  the  siege  of  Eavenna, 
but  marched  on  the  Flaminian  road  towards  Rome  and  block- 
aded it.  The  city  soon  began  to  suffer  from  the  most  fearful 
famine.  People  were  murdered  in  order  that  their  bodies  might 
serve  for  food;  and  even  children  are  said  to  have  been  eaten 
by  their  own  parents.  In  addition  to  this  there  arose  a  plague, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  such  circumstances.  At  last  a 
capitulation  was  agreed  to*  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Alaric 
entered  into  it;  but  he  probably  did  so,  because  the  summer 
had  already  commenced,  so  that  his  army  too  began  to  suffer 
from  epidemics.  Rome  ransomed  itself.  Negotiations  for  peace 
were  to  be  commenced  between  the  court  of  Ravenna  and 
Alaric;  and  the  emperor  was  to  appoint  Alaric  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  western  empire.  But  these  nego- 
tiations producing  no  results,  Alaric  returned  to  Rome  a  second 
time:  the  senate  deserted  Honorius;  Alaric  proclaimed  Attains, 
the  praefectus  praetorio,  emperor,  marched  with  him  to  Ravenna, 
and  Honorius  was  so  pusillanimous  as  to  recognise  Attains  as 
his  colleague.  Meantime  reinforcements  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Ravenna,  Attalus  fell  into  disgrace  with  Alaric^  Honorius  again 
broke  off  the  negotiations,  and  Alaric  returned  to  Rome  a  third 
time.  The  memorable  and  fearful  destruction  of  Rome  took  place 
on  the  24th  August,  A.D.  410.  The  Salarian  gate  which  is  still 
standing  was  opened  to  the  Goths  by  treachery.  Rome  experi- 
enced many  of  the  horrors  of  a  city  taken  by  storm;  but  little 
blood  was  shed,  though  many  people  were  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity. The  Goths  knew  no  measure  in  their  lust  and  rapacity :  the 
inhabitants  were  compelled  by  torture  to  disclose  where  they  had 
concealed  their  treasures ;  the  churches  alone  were  not  plundered. 
After  the  plunder  had  lasted  for  three  days,  the  enemy  began  to 
evacuate  the  city,  which  the  last  of  them  quitted  on  the  sixth 
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da  J.  Alaric  marched  southward  as  &r  as  Bhegium,  wantmg 
to  cross  over  to  Sicily,  but  he  turned  back.  Two  years  after 
the  taking  of  Rome,  he  died  at  Cosenza.*  The  command  of 
his  army  was  given  to  Athaulf,  his  brother-in-law:  he  was  dif- 
ferent from  Alaric,  aud  feeling  an  attachment  to  the  Komans, 
he  left  Italy,  and  went  to  Languedoc.  He  ruled  as  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  and  as  an  ally  of  Rome,  over  a  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  comprising  a  part  of  Languedoc  and 
Catalonia.  He  married  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  who 
had  been  carried  away  a  prisoner,  and  who  now  drew  the 
bond  of  union  between  her  husband  and  brother  so  closely,  that 
it  became  an  actual  friendship.  Athaulf  had  already  led  hiB 
troops  to  Spain,  where  he  conquered  the  Vandals,  Suevi,  and 
Alani,  and  drove  them  into  Asturia,  Gallicia^  and  Lusitania; 
the  provinces  which  he  did  not  occupy  himself,  be  restored  to 
the  Roman  empire.  He  likewise  did  good  service  against  a 
usurper,  Jovinus,  and  his  brother  Sebastianus. 


LECTURE  CXXXVn. 

While  Alaric  was  in  Italy,  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Constan- 
tino had  been  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  soldiers  in  Britain, 
and  had  been  recognised  in  (Jaul.  Another  usurper,  Gerontius, 
who  had  raised  his  friend  Maximus  to  the  throne,  rose  against 
him.  An  army  of  Honoring,  under  the  command  of  Constan- 
tius,  marched  into  Graul,  apparently  to  assist  Constantine,  which 
was  very  good  policy.  Constantius  compelled  Gerontius  and 
Maximus,  who  were  besieging  Aries,  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves :  in  like  manner,  he  afterwards  continued  the  war  against 
Constantine,  and  thus  restored  Gaul  and  Spain  to  the  Romans. 
After  Athaulf  *8  death,  he  was  rewarded  for  this  service  with 
the  hand  of  Galla  Placidia.  The  friendly  relations  between  the 
Visigoths  and  Romans  once  more  ceased,  Singeric  and  Wallia 
having  turned  against  the  Romans ;  for  the  Visigoths  were  very 
jealous  of  their  independence,  and  they  now  returned  to  their 

*  This  ifl  referred  to  in  the  excellent  poem  of  Count  Von  PUton,  entitled 
"  Da$  Grab  tm  ButaUo/^—^. 
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former  condition.  From  this  lime  forward,  down  to  the  in- 
Tasion  of  Attila,  Italy  enjoyed  peace,  if  we  except  the  plunder- 
ing devastation  of  the  sea-coast  by  Genseric;  but  we  may  easily 
imagine  how  slow  its  progress  towards  lecoyery  must  have 
been.     Honorius  died  in  aj>.423. 

Placidia  had  borne  two  children  to  Constanlius — Pladdua 
Yalentinian  and  Justa  Grata  Honoria,  both  of  whom  proved 
to  be  misfortunes  for  the  empire.  Constantius  had  forced 
Honorius  to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  Augustus;  but  he  died 
immediately  afterwards,  and  even  before  Honorius.  His  son 
was  only  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  Honorius'  death,  and 
accordingly  could  not  succeed  to  the  throne.  Arcadius  had 
previously  died ;  and  the  government  was  nominally  in  the  hands 
of  his  very  youthftd  son,  Theodosius  U,  who  throughout  his 
life  remained  in  a  state  of  dependence,  his  sister  Pulcheria,  in 
i^ity,  holding  the  reins  of  government,  which  was  a  misfor- 
tune for  the  East.  Galla  Placidia  fled  with  her  children  to  Con- 
stantinople; but  before  succour  came  from  that  quarter,  a 
usurper,  John,  the  first  emperor  bearing  a  Christian  name*^  took 
possession  of  the  government,  and  ruled  for  two  years.  Theo- 
dosius, however,  gave  the  crown  to  his  cousin,  the  boy  Yalen- 
tinian III,  and  sent  two  armies  to  Italy  under  the  command  of 
two  Isaurians,  Ardaburius  and  Aspar.  This  undertaking  did 
not  at  once  succeed,  the  fleet  being  dispersed  by  a  storm;  but 
Aspar  penetrated,  without  any  diflBieulty,  through  lUyricum, 
which  seems  to  have  come  again  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
emperor.  John  was  abandoned  by  his  troops,  and  Placidus* 
Yalentinian  proclaimed  emperor. 

His  mother  Hacidia  now  ruled  over  the  West,  not  indeed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  great  praise;  but  after  her 
death,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  her  son  stood  alone, 
matters  became  much  worse.  Rome  was  then  richer  in  great 
men  than  in  the  times  of  the  better  emperors ;  we  must  mention 
in  particular  Bonifacius  and  Aetius,  neither  of  whom  could 
supplant  the  other,  without  bringing  about  the  downfall  of  the 
empire.  The  personal  character  of  Bonifacius  is  little  known, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  an  Italian;  Aetius  was  a  Scythian, 

»  John,  however,  is  not  altogether  a  Christian  name,  for  Johannes  Lydus  was 
certainly  a  pagan. 

*  The  form  Plaeidiug  is  not  sapported  by  as  good  authority:  on  coins  and 
noonments,  we  generally  find  Phcidus» 
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that  is  a  native  of  lower  Moesia,  from  the  district  of  Silistria, 
and  descended  from  a  Latin  family,  notwithstanding  his 
Greek  name.  His  father  was  a  man  of  rank,  and  had  lost  his 
life  by  treachery  or  a  tyrannical  act  of  Alane.  The  age  of 
Aetius  cannot  be  accurately  determined;  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  must  have  been  between  fifty  and  sixty,  or  even 
upwards  of  sixty;  for  when  a  young  man  he  had  been  a 
hostage  with  Alane  and  the  Huns,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards 
frequently  employed  as  an  ambassador.  He  made  an  imposing 
impression  on  them»  by  being  equal  to  them  in  valour  and 
yet  having  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education.  He  was  an 
extraordinary  man  whom  the  rulers  ought  to  have  let  alone,  aa 
the  Athenians  should  have  done  in  the  case  of  Alcibiades; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  of  an  unblemished  character:  he  was 
unjust  and  hostile  towards  Bonifacius,  a  circumstance  which 
brought  great  misery  upon  the  empire.  His  influence  with 
Placidia  and  Yalentinian  was  unlimited,  and  thus  he  caused 
Bonifacius  who  was  governor  {comes)  of  Africa  to  be  recalled 
and  summoned  to  Ravenna,  where  the  court  was  then  resid- 
ing. Bonifacius  could  not  expect  anything  but  that  he  would 
there  be  put  to  death,  and  accordingly  formed  the  unfortunate 
resolution  of  inviting  the  Vandals,  who  were  then  in  the  west 
of  Spain,  to  come  to  Africa.  They  came  under  Gonderic; 
and  the  devastation  of  Africa,  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
Carthage  was  the  consequence.  No  German  tribe  ever  carried 
on  war  with  such  faithlessness  and  obstinacy.  Before  this 
time  Africa  had  suffered  little.  They  were  supported  by  the 
Donatists  who  by  terrible  persecutions  had  been  reduced  to 
despair:  they  were  in  reality  only  rigorists  who  had  separ- 
ated in  consequence  of  the  election  of  a  bishop  under  Diocle- 
tian: they  were  a  rude  sect,  but  noble  fanatics,  who  were 
terribly  ill-used.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  persecution  was 
continued  afterwards,  and  that  the  Arabs  met  with  support 
among  them:  the  oppressed  found  their  deliverers  in  the 
barbarians.  These  events  should  be  a  lesson  to  those  who 
are  determined  not  to  see  the  misfortune  which  is  the  result 
of  intolerance,  or,  as  it  deserves  to  be  called,  injustice.  This 
fearful  persecution  of  the  Donatists  had  even  then  lasted 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years.  Genseric,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  Gt>nderic,  took  possession  of  the  whole  country,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  places,  in  A.D.  429;  the  Moorish  tribes 
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were  left  in  peace  and  perfectly  free,  ihe  dominion  of  the 
Vandals  extending  only  over  the  territory  of  Tunis  and  the 
maritime  towns.  Bonifacius*  eyes  were  now  opened  to  the 
terrible  misfortune  which  he  had  occasioned  ;  and  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  check  the  tide  of  events.  He  received  the 
confidence  of  Placidia,  who  in  this  respect  showed  a  noble 
mind;  she  sent  him  troops,  which  were  however  defeated  in 
two  decisive  battles.  After  some  years,  a  truce  and  peace  were 
concluded,  in  which  Rome  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  A&ica, 
except  Carthage  and  some  other  places.  This  peace,  however, 
was  not  kept  by  the  faithless  Grenseric,  who  availing  himself 
of  the  facilities  it  afforded  him,  made  himself  master  of  Car- 
thage. Carthage  was,  next  to  Rome,  the  greatest  city  in  the 
western  empire,  and  stood  to  Rome  in  the  same  relation  as 
Adrianopleto  Constantinople.  Its  circumference  was  immense; 
it  was  situated  outside  the  ancient  city,  of  the  gardens  of  which 
it  occupied  the  site.  Salvianus  of  Marseilles  describes  what  the 
place  was,  but  he  says  that  one  ought  rather  to  rejoice  at  than 
to  lament  its  capture  by  the  barbarians,  for  immorality  had 
reached  its  highest  point,  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  city 
could  call  itself  Christian.  In  earlier  times,  Christianity  had 
indeed  exercised  a  salutary  influence  upon  many  individuals, 
but  since  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  masses,  the  select  commu- 
nity ceased  to  exist,  and  it  no  longer  exercised  any  influence 
upon  the  morals  of  the  bulk  of  the  population.  It  is  remark- 
able to  see  how,  at  that  time,  entire  cities  became  Christian 
with  the  same  frivolity  with  which  they  proclaimed  a  new 
ruler,  the  population  remaining  as  thoroughly  bad  as  it  had 
been  before.  It  was  the  greatest  misfortune  for  the  world  and 
for  Christianity,  that  Constantine  made  the  latter  become  so 
quickly  the  universal  religion ;  the  hierarchy  grew  worse  and 
worse  :  there  still  existed  indeed  popes  like  Leo  the  Great,  but 
at  the  same  time  many  bishops  were  worthless. 

The  Vandals  sailed  from  Africa  on  plundering  expeditions 
with  their  fleets  to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  coasts  of 
Italy  ;  and  this  piracy  inflicted  new  miseries  on  Italy,  which 
had  already  somewhat  recovered  :  many  districts,  it  is  true, 
had  remained  waste,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  surren- 
dered themselves  to  the  grandees  as  serfs.  Another  misfortune 
was,  that  most  of  the  Roman  nobles  had  their  estates  in  Africa, 
and  these  families,  the  accounts  of  whose  wealth  sound  quite 
&bulous,  were  ruined,  for  Genseric  confiiK^ated  everything. 
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A  new  tempest  now  broke  forth  in  another  quarter  ;  this 
was  the  Huns,  who  had  formerly  expelled  the  Goths.  We 
haye  no  distinct  traces  of  their  abodes  in  the  time  of  Theodo- 
sius  and  his  sons,  but  they  probably  lived  in  the  country  from 
the  Don  to  Wallachia.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  we  find  them  on  the  Danube,  and  they  even 
advanced  across  the  Thciss  into  Pannonia.  Our  accounts  of  all 
these  occurrences  are  too  miserable  to  enable  us  to  see  our  way 
clearly.  Desguigne's  hypothesis  that  they  came  from  China  is 
wrong,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  and  has  been  justly  aban- 
doned. The  Huns  now  appear  in  Pannonia,  the  boundary  of 
which  must  have  been  lost  by  the  Romans.  Bledas  and  Attila 
(Bledel  and  £tzel),  the  two  sons^  of  Rugilas,  appeared  with  a 
formidable  power  as  kings  of  the  Huns.  Gibbon's  description 
of  Attila's  power,  however,  is  one  of  the  weak  parts  of  his 
work,  for  he  believes  that  Attila's  empire  extended  as  far  as 
China.  It  may  have  extended  beyond  the  Don  to  the  Volga. 
The  German  tribes  did  homage  to  him,  as  we  see  from  our 
ancient  poems  ;  hence  he  spared  them,  and  the  poems  do  not 
speak  ill  of  him.  The  main  strength  of  his  empire,  as  Frederik 
Schlegel  has  justly  observed,  consisted  in  the  Grerman  tribtss  ; 
though  he  himself,  as  Jomandes  describes  him,  was  a  Mongol, 
and  surrounded  by  Mongols  ;  but  that  Mongolic  tribe  wa^ 
comparatively  weak,  whence  the  Germans  became  &ee  imme* 
diately  after  his  death.  Until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
Attila  had  directed  his  arms  against  the  Eastern  empire  only, 
which  he  fearfully  harassed  by  devastation,  disgraceful  peaces, 
and  tribute.  Servia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Bulgaria,  were 
changed  by  him  into  a  complete  wilderness.  The  Huns  were 
literally  destroyers,  fierce  and  blood-thirsty,  and  very  different 
from  the  Goths.  The  Western  empire  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  send  assistance  to  the  distressed  East,  being  itself  hard 
pressed  by  the  Vandals.  There  existed  at  that  time,  even  a 
kind  of  friendly  relation  between  the  Western  empire  and  the 
Huns,  manifested  by  the  interchange  of  presents.  Aetius  was 
exiled  and  had  gone  to  the  Huns;  but  he  afterwards  returned, 
and  under  their  protection,  established  his  power  in  the  empire, 
until  it  was  so  firm  that  he  no  longer  reqidred  them.  He  had 
restored  the  authority  of  Rome  beyond  all  expectation.  In 
Gaul,  ho  had  subdued  the  distant  countries  on  the  sea  coast 
*  It  should  rather  be  nephews. 
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wliicli  bad  made  themselves  independent.  The  frontier  of 
the  Rhine  was  also  destroyed,  but  only  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  Franks  occupied  the  country  from  Belgium  to  the 
Saone;  and  that  the  Burgundians,  though  they  were  governed 
by  kings  of  their  own,  had  to  pay  tribute  to  Rome.  But  Pro- 
vence, a  part  of  Dauphine,  Lower  Languedoc,  the  country  about 
the  Lower  Loire,  Auvergne,  and  the  north-west  of  Gaul,  and 
also  Spain  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  exception  of  Cata- 
lonia, were  subject  to  Rome.  The  Visigoths  occupied  the  south 
of  Spain.  No  European  country  ia  so  divided  as  the  western 
empire  then  was;  those  countries  were  for  the  most  part  heaps 
of  ruins,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery;  of  which  we  may 
form  some  conception  if  we  read  the  poems  of  Logau,  referring 
to  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty- Years*  war. 

Attila  was  induced  to  march  into  Gaul,  by  a  dispute  with  a 
Frankish  dynasty.  Aetius  there  united  against  him  the  troops 
of  the  Visigoths,  the  ruling  party  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  under 
Merovaeus  and  the  Burgundians,  with  the  feeble  power  of  the 
empire.  Nearly  all  his  troops  were  barbarians,  but  they  were 
guided  by  his  spirit.  Attila  was  besieging  Orleans,  which  was 
on  the  point  of  falling  into  his  hands,  and  would  have  been 
destroyed  like  the  cities  on  the  Rhine^  when  Aetius  and  Theo- 
done,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  came  to  its  relief.  Attila  retreated 
into  Champagne  {Campt  Catdaunici).  The  decisive  battle,  in 
the  year  a.D.  451,  is  incorrectly  called  the  battle  of  Chalons. 
I  consider  this  by  no  means  accurate;  for  the  Campi  Catalau-' 
nici  is  Champagne,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  place  the 
scene  of  the  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalons.  In  that 
fearful  battle,  Attila  led  the  barbarians  of  the  East  against  the 
barbarians  of  the  West,  the  Germans  preponderating  among 
the  latter.  Aetius,  however,  had  to  fight,  not  only  against 
greater  numbers,  but  also  against  treachery:  the  Alani,  sta- 
tioned in  the  centre  of  the  army,  gave  way,  and  the  Huns  broke 
into  it.  The  Visigoths  were  on  the  point  of  being  routed,  and 
Theodorie  was  killed ;  but  Thorismund,  his  heir,  led  the  deci- 
sive attack;  and  Aetius,  too,  in  the  end,  conquered.  The 
Huns  were  not  defeated,^  but  withdrew  to  their  fortress  of  wag- 
gons; and  as  Aetius  did  not  venture  to  pursue  them  any  farther, 
both  belligerent  parties  retreated.  The  reported  number  of  the 
slain  and  captured  in  that  battle  are  quite  incredible. 

After  the  winter  had  passed  away,  Attila  appeared  in  Italy^ 
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where  Aetius  could  oppose  to  him  onlj  the  weak  and  untrns^' 
worthy  army  of  the  country,  which  had  become  quite  unwar- 
like.  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  other  towns,  were  destroyed,  and 
all  who  did  not  escape  were  murdered:  many  fled  into  the 
marshes,  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  of  Venice. 
The  details  related  of  the  first  tribunes  of  Venice  and  the  like, 
are  &bulous.  Attila  had  been  invited  to  come  to  Italy  by  the 
princess  Honoria. 
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The  death  of  Attila,  which  soon  followed,  would  perhaps  have 
quieted  Italy,  had  not  Aetius  the  only  support  of  Rome,  been 
killed  at  the  same  time.  If  Aetius  had  wished  it,  he  might 
have  revolted  long  before,  and  usurped  the  throne;  but  he  was 
satisfied  with  being  acknowledged  as  the  real  sovereign  of  the 
empire.  His  title  was  PatriciuSy  but  in  chronicles,  he  is  also 
called  Dttx  Romanarum.  His  younger  son,  Graudentius,  was 
betrothed  to  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Valentinian ;  both  were 
yet  very  young,  and  Aetius  no  doubt  thereby  intended  to  secure 
the  succession  to  Graudentius.  Valentinian,  however,  was  not 
yet  advanced  in  years,  and  apprehensive  that  he  might  be  de- 
prived of  his  government,  if  Aetius'  plan  succeeded,  he  con- 
spired against  him.  Aetius  unsuspectingly  went  to  Rome; 
and  having  entered  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine, 
Valentinian  himself  ran  him  dirough  with  his  sword.  It  was 
no  doubt  customary  at  Rome,  as  it  was  at  Constantinople,  that 
no  one  should  appear  before  the  emperor  armed.  His  son,  too, 
and  many  of  his  friends,  were  murdered.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  event  was  the  cause  of  Ricimer's  rising:  he 
at  least  appears  soon  after  in  Aetius'  place.  Rome  was  now 
deprived  of  the  great  man  who  alone  could  secure  the  safety 
of  the  empire;  for  all  the  successors  of  Valentinian  held  their 
power  only  nominally.  Valentinian  completed  the  misery  of 
the  state  by  an  outrage  which  he  committed  on  the  wife  of 
Petronius  Maximus,  whom  he  treacherously  enticed  into  the 
palace,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  base  lust.  This  deed 
roused  the  injured  husband  to  form  a  conspiracy.    Valentinian 
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IB  tke  fieU  of  Ibis,  and  PtavMiims  Mftxmwi 
I  uiocuiiDca  cnipcroi^ 

Meantzme  die  vire  of  the  kttcr  died,  «ttd  lie  compelled 
ValcMthiimas  widow,  EndaoDa«  so  manr  kim:  but  ^,  who 
bad  loYed  her  fiumer  hidiuid,  notwithstuidiiig  hb  dissotute- 
nesB,  now  brooded  otct  the  means  of  leTenge.  She  uiYiied 
Gensezic  to  come  to  Borne,  and  take  possessian  of  the  cilv. 
This  oonquest  was  so  easj,  that  we  can  haidlj  conceixe  why 
he  did  not  undertake  it  be&re,  or  repeat  it  afterwaids:  tko 
inflnence  of  the  empteas  is  Tidble  throughouu  Gett»>rio 
appeared;  the  dergr  and  senate  went  out  to  meet  him«  im- 
ploring his  merer,  and  he  promised  not  to  destroy  the  peopKv 
But,  notwithstamding  this,  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  was  almost 
as  unbridled  as  if  the  city  had  been  taken  by  storm,  except 
that  not  so  much  Uood  was  shed.  The  city  was  plundei^l 
for  fourteoi  days.  All  the  silver  and.  works  of  art  in  broiiio 
were  carried  away;  the  gold  plates  and  the  gilt  tiles  on  tho 
Capitol;  nay,  everything  of  any  value  that  could  be  moved, 
was  conveyed  to  the  ships  of  the  Vandals  stationed  at  Ostia. 
Petronius  himself  was  slain  during  the  tumult,  and  the  oou* 
qiierors  left  Rome  exhausted  and  lifeless.  The  senate  did  not 
venture  to  proclaim  a  new  emperor. 

At  this  moment,  M*  Maedlius  Avitus,  a  very  wealthy  and 
highly  educated  nobleman,  set  himself  up  as  emperor  in 
Auvergne,  and  crossed  the  Alps.  No  one  had  really  pro- 
claimed him,  but  circiunstances  had  become  quite  altered;  tlio 
army  in  the  provinces  did  not  proclaim  the  emperor,  but  a 
peculiar  custom  had  gradually  arisen,  according  to  which,  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  heir,  the  senate  elected  the  onipcmr, 
the  people  sanctioned  the  election  by  acclamation,  and  tl)e 
soldiers  recognised  it.  Avitus,  on  his  arrival  in  Rome,  was 
acknowledged  emperor;  but  Ricimor,  a  Sucvian  of  royul 
descent,  was  now  all  powerfiil  in  the  city.  All  the  barbarians, 
who  acted  a  prominent  part  at  Rome,  must  not  bo  looked  upon 
as  savages:  they  were  Christians,  and  spoke  and  undorstiiod 
the  lingua  vulgaris^  which  already  resembled  the  Italian  mort) 
than  the  Latin;  they  were  just  as  civilised  as  our  ancestor  in 
the  middle  ages.  A  few  of  them  had  a  shadow  of  classical 
education,  as  Theodoric,  the  Visigoth,  and  the  younger  A laric; 
but  the  case  was  quite  different  with  Ricimer  and  his  equals, 
who  no  doubt  heartily  despised  the  culture  of  the  RoirmnH. 

VOL.  III.  A  A 
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Those  Germans,  unfortunately,  were  not  one  shade  better  than 
the  effeminate  Italians;  they  were  just  as  fiiithless  and  cruel. 
Bicuner  soon  became  faithless  to  Avitus,  who  took  possesnon 
of  the  bishopric  of  Placentia;  but  soon  quitted  that  place  ako, 
and  seems  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  in  consequence  of  a 
disease  which  was  brought  on  by  the  persecutions  to  which 
he  was  exposed. 

Bicimer  now^  raised  to  the  place  of  Avitus  a  man  of  a 
character  such  as  one  would  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  in  the 
time  of  Rome's  decay.     This  was  Majorian»  apparently  a  native 
of  Italy  (a.D.  457).     Unwarlike  as  the  Italian  people  then 
were,  they  still  produced  distinguished  generals,  as  we  see  in 
the  case  of  Aetius  and  Majorian.     The  latter  certainly  deserves 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  Procopius.     Sidonius,  the 
inscription  on  his  tomb,  his  laws,  the  single  traits  which  are 
related  of  him,  all  are  imanimous  in  his  praise.     Procopius  says 
that  he  excelled  all  Roman  emperors;  and  he  certainly  was  a 
man  of  high  character  and  of  very  practical  mind.     He  main- 
tained  his  station  for  four  years;  and  although   he  had  by 
his  side  the  faithless  barbarian  Ricimer,  who  had  the  main 
forces  of  the  empire  at  his  disposal,  yet  Majorian  was  lord  and 
master.     The  Visigoths  in  Upper  Languedoc  and  Catalonia 
acknowledged  his  personal  greatness,  and  did  homage  to  him 
and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  he  had  restored. 
The  Vandals  were  the  plague  of  the  empire:   he  intended 
therefore  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  them ;  for  which 
he  had  made  extraordinary  preparations,  being  determined  to 
come  to  no  arrangement  with  them,  but  to  destroy  them.     He 
wotdd  indeed  have  crushed  them,  had  he  not  been  thwarted 
by  domestic  treachery.     It  is  evident  that  Ricimer  betrayed 
him,  and  induced  Genseric  to  cause  a  conflagration  in  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Carthagena.   Majorian,  nevertheless,  concluded 
an  advantageous  peace,  which  secured  at  least  the  coasts  of  Italy 
and    Sicily.     When   he   returned,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him  at  the  instigation  of  Ricimer:  he  was  compelled 
to  abdicate,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards  (a.D.  461). 

Ricimer's  unlimited  power  under  a  nominal  emperor  lasted 
until  A.D.  467.  During  those  seven  years,  the  name  of  sovereign 
was  borne  by  aji  utterly  unknown  emperor,  Libius  Severus. 
Bicimer  had  a  mercenary  army  consisting  of  what  are  called 
foederatij  which  included  all  kinds  of  German  tribes,  and  he 
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regarded  Italy  as  his  kiiigd6m;  but  his  own  condition  in  which 
he  had  to  protect  Italy  was  dangeroiis,  and  he  could  not  maintain 
it  against  Genseric.  His  power  was  limited.  All  that  the 
Romans  jet  possessed  in  Gaul  and  Spain  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  moffister  militum,  Aegidius,  a  very  distinguished 
man  and  a  Roman,  who  made  himself  independent,  ruling 
over  Spain  and  a  part  of  Gaul.  Marcellinus,  another  com- 
mander, an  old  and  fidthful  servant  of  Aetius,  set  himself  up 
as  prince  of  lUyricimi.  After  Severus*  death,  A.D.  465,  Rici- 
mer  ruled  aione,  being  confined  to  Italy,  which  country  was 
still  a  prey  to  the  Vandal  pirates.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Ricimer  allowed  the  senate  to  apply  to  the  Emperor  Leo  at 
Constantinople,  with  the  request  that  he  would  appoint  an 
emperor  imder  his  own  supremacy  and  succour  Italy. 

Leo  appointed  Anthemius,  a  son-in-law  of  his  predecessor 
Marcian,  whom  he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of,  and  sent  him  to  the 
West  with  considerable  forces^  making  preparations  for  a  great 
undertaking  against  the  Vandals*  By  the  death  of  Aegidius 
the  prefecture  of  Gaul  had  become  reunited  to  Italy,  and 
Marcellinus  too  had  placed  Illyricum  again  under  the  supre- 
macy of  the  emperor.  By  an  e2q)edition  made  from  Italy, 
Sardinia  was  taken  from  the  Vandals;  and  Basiliscus,  a  general 
of  the  East  and  Leo's  brother-in-law,  led  a  great  army  against 
Carthage,  while  another  was  sent  against  Tripolis.  The  under- 
taking was  hopeful,  and  its  commencement  successful;  but 
Grenseric,  who  always  conquered  by  discovering  the  venal 
among  his  opponents,  averted  the  decisive  blow  by  cunning 
and  firaud :  there  is  even  a  suspicion  that  Basiliscus  sold  him- 
Be\{,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Ricimer  too  was  guilty;  but 
however  this  may  be,  the  expedition  proved  an  utter  &ilure. 
Bicimer  and  Anthemius  now  quarrelled  with. each  other, 
although  Anthemius  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Bicimer.  Thus  the  aid  expected  from  the  eastern  empire 
occasioned  a  greater  misfortune  than  that  against  which  it  had 
been  besought.  Ricimer  took  up  his  court  at  Milan,  while 
Anthemius  resided  at  Rome.  Both  were  implacable  enemies, 
and  an  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  led  to  nothing. 

A  new  pretender,  Olybrius,  the  husband  of  Valentinian's 
younger  daughter,  who,  beades  this  claim,  put  forth  those  of 
the  Anician  &mily,  now  offered  himself  to  Ricimer, who  caused 
him  to  be  proclaimed;  but  Anthemius  refused  to  surrender 
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Borne,  which  was  besieged  by  Kicimer  for  three  months.  At 
length  Kidmer  forced  his  way  into  the  city  by  the  bridge.  It 
was  taken  by  storm  and  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  a  con- 
quered city.  As  the  marriage  of  Bicimer  with  the  daughter 
of  Anthemius  had  been  the  last  brilliant  event  for  Borne,  so 
this  capture  of  the  city  was  the  most  fear&l  calamity  that  had 
ever  befallen  it,  more  fearful  even  than  the  conquest  by  the 
Groths  and  Vandals.  .  Pope  Gelasius  expresses  himself  very 
strongly  respecting  the  horrible  deeds  of  destruction  which 
were  perpetrated  on  that  occasion.  Anthemius  himself  was 
killed:  Bicimer  and  Olybrius  survived  him  only  a  few  months. 
About  this  time  there  seem  to  have  been  epidemics^  which  are 
in  fiict  mentioned. 

Gundobald,  king  of  the  Burgimdians,  who  had  now  become 
patricius  and  succeeded  Bicimer,  proclaimed  Glycerins  emperor. 
But  the  court  of  Constantinople  sent  against  him  Julius  Nepos^ 
likewise  a  noble  Boman,  who,  with  some  assistance  &om  Con- 
stantinople, took  possession  of  Borne  and  Bavenna.  Glycerins 
abdicated ;  but  Orestes,  a  Boman  of  Noricum,  who  had  risen  into 
importance  as  early  as  the  time  of  Attila,  refused  obedience  to 
Nepos.  After  the  withdrawal  of  Guodobald  from  Italy,  Orestes 
became  patricius,  that  is  commander-in-chief.  Although  a 
native  of  Bome,  he  had  been  brought  up  among  barbarians, 
and  had  adopted  their  language,  manners,  dress,  and  mode  of 
living.  For  reasons  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  he 
proclaimed  as  emperor  his  son  Bomulus,  who  had  received  his 
strange  name  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  a  Comes  Bomulus 
in  Noricum. 

Even  Nepos  had  given  up  the  Boman  possessions  in  Gaul, 
that  he  might  be  acknowledged  by  the  Visigoths;. and  what 
he  ceded  to  them  was  more  than  they  could  occupy.  The  peo- 
ple of  Auvergne  gave  up  the  hopeless  thought  of  resistance; 
but  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  between  the  Burgundians  and  Franks, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  country  was  still  Boman,  though  it 
had  been  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Boman  empire  as 
early  as  the  death  of  Aegidius.  It  was  now  governed  by 
Syagrius,  and  continued  to  be  so  ten  years  after  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire,  until  Syagrius  too  was  overpowered  by  Clovis. 
Bomulus,  who  was  not  called  Augustus,  but  Augustulus,  was 
the  last  emperor.  The  barbarous  nations  stirred  up  by  Odoacer, 
a  German  prince,  rose  against  him;  they  not  only  claimed 
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their  extravagant  pay,  but  demanded  the  third  part  of  the 
landed  property  as  their  feudal  possession,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians.  As  Orestes  refused  to  grant 
this,  they  rebelled,  and  wishing  to  have  a  ruler  of  their  own, 
they  proclaimed  Odoacer  king.  The  latter  defeated  Orestes 
and  his  brother  in  two  battles,  and  both  lost  their  lives.  When 
Odoacer  came  to  Ravenna,  Romulus  surrendered  to  him;  he 
was  treated  humanely,  and  was  sent  with  an  ample  revenue  to 
the  Lucullianum  in  Campania.  Whether  he  there  died  a 
natural  death  or  not  is  unknown. 
Thus  ended  the  Roman  empire. 

Some  buildings  of  the  fifth  century  still  exist;  the  magnificent 
church  of  St.  Paul,  though  made  up  of  parts  stolen  firom  other 
buildings,  was  nevertheless  built  in  a  grand  style  and  very 
ingeniously  constructed.  The  ix)bbeiy  is  described  in  a  novella 
of  the  Emperor  Majorian,  which  forbade  it  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  there  still  existed  in  the  church  of  St.  Agata  de 
Croti,  a  piece  of  Mosaic,  from  which  it  was  clear,  that  that 
church  had  been  built  and  dedicated  by  Ricimer. 

Although  the  Romans  ceased  to  form  a  state,  still  the  history 
of  this  nation  did  not  yet  become  extinct;  and  even  their 
literature  continued  to  exist  partly  at  Rome^  partly  at  Ravenna. 
We  still  possess  a  number  of  small  poems  and  inscriptions  on 
tombs  and  churches,  many  of  which  are  elegant  and  beautiful 
One  sees  that  the  times  were  not  yet  barbarous,  and  Boethius 
was  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  literature.  Several  of  the 
Scholiasts  still  extant,  such  as  Acron  and  Porphyrie,  belong  to 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  The  Roman  law  continued 
much  more  uninterruptedly  than  is  commonly  believed.  An 
account  of  the  continued  influence  of  the  Roman  intellect 
would  be  very  attractive  and  desirable. 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES. 

LECTURE  I. 

Ancient  History  may  be  divided  into  that  which  precedes 
the  universal  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  which  has  many  cen* 
tral  points  ;  and  the  history  of  the  Roman  dominion,  of  which 
the  central  point  is  Rome  extending  its  influence  in  all  directions« 
Other  nations,  such  as  the  Egyptians,  did  indeed  exercise  an 
intellectual  power  upon  foreign  peoples,  but  they  were  wanting 
in  spirit.  Others  again,  such  as  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
Celtic  race  and  other  tribes,  acquired  importance  merely  by 
their  mighty  conquests.  Greece  ruled  by  her  spirit;  but 
Rome  united  all  things — the  greatest  political  perfection,  power, 
and  spirit  ;  and  her  influence  became  more  lasting  and  inex- 
tinguishable than  even  that  of  Greece.  It  has  continued  down 
to  the  latest  centuries,  nay,  even  to  our  own  day.  Roman 
history  can  boast  of  the  greatest  characters,  actions,  and  events ; 
it  contains  the  complete  development  of  the  whole  life  of  a 
nation  ;  such  as  is  not  found  in  the  history  of  any  other  people. 
The  development  of  Eastern  history  is  altogether  unknown 
to  us.  The  Egyptians,  from  the  first,  appear  divided  into  castes, 
that  is,  living  under  fixed  forms,  within  which  they  continued 
throughout  all  the  centuries  of  their  existence.  They  remain 
unchangeable  like  their  miunmies.  All  the  changes  that  we 
perceive  in  them  are  only  the  symptoms  of  decay.  The  grow« 
ing  up  of  the  Roman  people  takes  place  almost  before  our 
eyes.  They  too,  it  is  true,  lived  in  fixed  forms  at  a  very  early 
period;  but  their  origin  is  not  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  us. 
Other  nations  are,  like  the  buds  of  flowers,  yet  enshrined  in 
their  leaves ;  they  grow  up,  but  die  away  before  they  are  unfol- 
ded, or  unfold  themselves  only  imperfectly,  just  as  we  see  in 
VOL.1.  b 
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the  case  of  individual  men  ;  for  of  many  thousands,  a  few  only 
are  not  thwarted  in  their  development.  In  modern  history, 
the  English  alone  have  passed  through  the  same  perfect  career 
of  development  as  the  Somans  ;  and  in  a  cosmopolitan  point 
of  view  therefore,  the  history  of  these  two  nations  must  always 
be  the  most  important.  I  shall  endeavour,  with  the  help  of 
God,  to  relate  to  you,  in  one  course,  the  complete  history  of 
Rome,  during  its  twelve  saecula,  which  in  the  legend  of 
ßomulus,  are  prophetically  stated  as  the  period  of  Bome*s 
duration.  First  I  have  to  relate  to  you  the  history  of  the 
nation  and  city,  and  next,  that  of  the  empire  and  the  mass  of 
nations  which  acquired  the  name  of  Romans.  The  time  I 
shall  devote  to  my  subject  will,  I  believe,  be  sufficient ;  for 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  out  my  inquiries  step  by  step, 
but  only  to  give  the  results  and  conclusions  to  which  I  have 
come. 
-^  But  before  proceeding  to  the  history,  let  us  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  its  sources.  Here  the  first  question  which 
presents  itself  is,  Is  any  credit  due  to  the  sources  of  the  earliest 
history,  previously  to  the  rise  of  an  historical  literature  ?  In 
fonner  times,  and  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  Roman 
history  was  treated  with  a  full  belief  in  its  truth,  that  is, 
uncritically,  the  confusions  and  inconsistencies  of  its  early 
periods  being  endured  without  uneasiness  ;  and  such  also  was 
the  case  during  a  great  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  scholars  were 
occupied  with  the  details  of  history, — chronology,  numismatics, 
and  the  Hke.  Eminent  men,  as  Tillemont,  Eckhel,  and  otheis, 
produced  admirable  works  as  far  as  the  detail  is  concerned  ; 
but  it  is  only  in  our  days,  after  scepticism  had  taken  possession 
of  the  field,  that  history  has  been  subjected  to  criticism.  But, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  such  matters,  these  critical  researches, 
after  being  once  set  on  foot,  have  become  the  principal  object 
in  Roman  history.  This  may  be  well  for  a  time,  but  it  must 
not  always  be  so:  there  is  too  much  of  it  already  ;  it  is  dwelt 
upon  too  much,  and  we  must  try  to  counteract  this  tendency 
pro  virili  parte. 

You  may  expect,  first,  a  view  of  the  literature  of  Roman 
history  ;  secondly,  results,  and  not  researches,  concerning  the 
early  portions  of  it ;  and  thirdly,  the  history  of  the  later 
times,  down  to  the  period  when  the  Roman  world  assumes  a 
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different  aspect ;  and  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  render  these 
later  times  as  clear  and  distinct  to  jon  as  I  can. 

I  shall  first  speak  of  the  historians  of  the  commonwealth. 
Tfaej  may  be  divided  into  great  classes,  though  every  thing 
cannot  be  classsified  without  taking  some  artificial  or  unnatural 
point  of  view.  I  have  already  said  that  there  was  a  time 
when  a  simple  and  sincere  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
ancient  historians  prevailed;  when  the  history  of  Rome  was 
read  like  that  of  the  Grerman  emperors;  and  it  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  crime  or  frivoUty,  if  any  one  had 
ventured  to  doubt  the  historical  character  of  Roman  history 
as  transmitted  by  Livy.  It  is  now  incomprehensible  to  us 
how  even  very  ingenious  writers,  men  fiu:  above  us,  took  the 
details  of  ancient  history  for  granted,  without  feeling  any 
doubt  as  to  their  credibility.  Thus  Scaliger  believed  the  list 
of  the  kings  of  Sicyon  to  be  as  authentic  and  consistent  as 
that  of  the  kings  of  France.  Men  lived  in  a  state  of  literary 
innocence,  which  continued  afi;er  the  revival  of  leamiilg,  so 
long  as  history  was  treated  merely  philologically,  and  was 
studied  from  books  alone,  and  so  long  only  could  it  last.  For 
when,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  Netherlands,  England, 
France,  and  (jermany,  the  human  mind  began  to  assert  its 
rights,  and  men  raised  themselves  above  their  books  to  that 
kind  of  learning  which  we  find  among  the  ancients^  some  few, 
though,  not  without  great  timidity,  began  to  point  out  the  incon* 
gruities  and  contradictions  of  Roman  history  which  had  been 
noticed  indeed  before,  but  had  been  passed  over  in  reve- 
rential silence.  Yalla^,  who  was  so  deeply  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  that  one  of  his  writings  was  for 
a  long  time  believed  to  be  the  work  of  an  ancient  Roman, 
was  struck  by  the  accounts  of  Livy,  and  was  the  first  who 
proved  that  there  were  impossibilities  in  his  narrative.  His 
example  was  followed  by  Glareanus,  whose  remarks  irritated 
Sigonius,  and  induced  him  to  oppose  the"^  ingenious  Ger^ 
man,  although  Sigonius  himself  had  no  idea  of  historical 
criticism.   At  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Pighius, 

■  It  is  one  of  my  most  pleasing  recollection«,  that  I  diaeoTered  his  tombstone, 
and  induced  the  chapter  of  the  Lateran  to  replace  it  in  their  church,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  canon.  Italy  was  at  that  time  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
Eorope:  next  followed  the  French,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  the  Qermaas, 
to  whom  philology  was  resigned  by  the  former. —N. 
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a  native  of  the  province  of  Cleves,  in  the  Netherlands,  had 
peculiar  ideas  about  historical  criticism,  and  exhibited  pro- 
digious learning  in  compiling;  he  was  in  possession  of  many 
good  ideas,  but  did  not  carry  them  out  successfully.  Next  came 
the  investigations  of  Perizonius,  which  are  masterly,  and  were 
followed  by  the  sceptical. works  of  Bayle  and  Beaufort:  and 
here  we  see  what  always  happens,  when  truth  is  not  separated 
from  falsehood,  or  when  the  separation  is  not  carried  on  after 
it  has  been  begun,  and  after  the  human  mind  has  struck  into 
such  paths  that  it  has  become  impossible  to  avoid  the  complete 
separation.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Roman  history  could 
not  possibly  be  believed  with  the  intense  fiiith  of  the  sixteenth, 
when  men  viewed  every  thing  Roman  with  as  much  interest 
and  delight,  as  they  looked  on  their  dearest  friends.  So  long 
as  this  was  the  case,  Roman  history  might  perfectly  satisfy 
even  the  noblest  minds  without  any  critical  investigations. 
But  when  the  sphere  of  the  human  mind  became  extended, 
as  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  Roman  history 
could  not  possibly  escape  the  general  influence,  since  it  came 
into  contact  with  other  sciences.  Sigonius  had  felt  great 
pleasure  in  inquiring,  whether  a  man,  whose  name  is  other- 
wise unknown,  had  been  tribune  twice  or  three  times:  and 
and  woe  to  us,  if  we  treat  these  men  with  contempt,  as  if  they 
had  busied  themselves  with  trifles !  But  men  now  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  what  they  could  comprehend;  they 
endeavoured  to  understand  what  they  had  before  collected; 
reason  began  to  assert  its  rights.  Had  Perizonius  pursued  the 
path  he  had  struck  into,  had  he  not  undertaken  investigations 
of  quite  a  diflerent  kind,  had  he  been  able  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  gaining  positive  results,  matters  would  have  been 
far  better;  but  without  faith  no  such  results  can  be  gained,  as 
in  life  a  man  can  accomplish  nothing  without  &ith.  His  suc- 
cessors did  not  proceed  in  the  path  which  he  had  opened  up; 
and  those  who  attempted  it  had  not  the  same  extensive  powers 
which  he  had  possessed.  The  early  history  of  Rome  was  thus 
known  to  be  full  of  contradictions;  and  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that  statements  of  much  greater  authority  overthrew 
the  accounts  given  by  Livy  or  Dionysius.  Beaufort  was  a 
man  of  great  talent,  but  had  not  sufficiently  pursued  philo- 
logical studies:  he  belonged  to  that  light  class  of, sceptics, 
who  feel  no  want  of  a  positive  conviction,  and  he  went  so 
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&r  as  to  reject  the  wKeat  with  the  chaff,  and  to  assert  that 
the  first  four  centuries  of  Boman  history  deserved  no  credit 
Abb^  Pouilly  had  done  the  same  before  him  in  the  "  M^moires 
de  r  Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions  et  des  belles  Lettres";  but  in 
a  very  rude  manner.  It  was  the  age  of  extreme  scepticism. 
Beaufort's  undertaking  had  great  influence  upon  the  English 
and  French  writers,  such  as  Hook  and  Ferguson,  none  of 
whom  was  able  to  enter  into  the  matter  so  deeply  as  he  had 
done.  Scepticism,  originating  with  Bayle  and  strengthened 
by  Freret,  now  prevailed  generally;  and  men  grew  ashamed  of 
believing  Roman  history,  as  it  was  transmitted  to  them.  This 
was  an  easy  method  of  getting  over  its  dif&culties.  Although 
Beaufort  was  not  animated  by  the  desire  to  examine  his  subject 
in  a  scientific  and  thorough  manner,  yet  he  forms  an  era  in 
historical  literature.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  untenable 
statements,  when  not  attacked  by  Beaufort,  were  never  doubted; 
as,  for  instance,  the  seven  kings  of  Bome,  the  chronology,  &c. : 
the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  was  believed  to  be  as 
firmly  established  as  any  thing  could  be.  Men  saw  the  mote, 
but  not  the  beam,  and  were  at  last  so  much  perplexed,  that 
they  believed  without  knowing  why,  and  rejected  what  was 
very  well  established.  After  such  a  state  of  things  a  sound 
and  healthy  criticism  must  follow,  or  else  the  subject  is  lost 

In  fact,  it  is  Livy  himself  who  has  brought  the  early  history 
of  Kome  into  disrepute,  not  merely  because  he  relates  things 
contradictory  and  impossible,  but  because  he  states  in  the 
introduction  to  his  sixth  book,  that  a  new  era  and  a  new. life 
began  in  Roman  history  from  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls;  that,  during  the  long  period  previous  to  this,  history 
was  handed  down  only  by  tradition,  and  that  all  written  docu- 
ments concerning  the  earlier  times,  were  destroyed  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  city.  This  statement  is  only  half  correct,  or  rather 
altogether  false,  and  gives  us  quite  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
early  history.  In  my  next  Lecture,  I  shall  speak  of  the  sources 
of  Roman  history  previous  to  its  literature.  The  first  historian 
we  meet  with  lived  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  yet  what  a 
minute  account  we  have  in  Livy  of  the  preceding  times  and  of 
the  wars  with  the  Samnites !  But  of  this  to-morrow. 
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LECTUBE  IL 

That  even  in  the  earliest  period  of  Boman  history,  there  was 
writing  in  Italy,  and  that  therefore  there  might  have  been 
writers,  cannot  be  doubted,  for  we  have  coins  bearing  the 
name  of  Sybaris,  which  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  four 
years  before  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth.  Hence  it 
cannot  be  questioned,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  among 
the  Greeks  of  Italy :  why  not,then,amongthe  Bomans?  Another 
question  is,  whether  writing  could  be  common  among  the 
Bomans,  and  the  answer  to  this  must  depend  on  another: 
namely,  whether  they  were  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian 
papyrus;  for  before  its  introduction  the  art  of  writing  cannot 
have  been  in  very  general  use.^  The  census  at  Bome,  which 
could  not  be  taken  without  a  great  deal  of  writing,  and  le* 
quired  a  minute  system  of  book-keeping,  is  a  proof  that  the 
art  was  extensively  applied.  We  have,  therefore,  no  reason 
to  deny,  that  history  might  have  been  written  at  Bome  previ- 
ously to  the  banishment  of  the  kings;  and  it  would  be  arbi- 
trary scepticism  to  doubt^  that  there  existed  written  laws  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Decemvirs:  their  collection  is  ascribed  to 
L.  Papirius,  who  perhaps  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  second 
Tarquin,  though  some  refer  him  to  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
Prisons.  The  art  of  writing  was  therefore  applied,  in  all 
probability,  not  merely  to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  but 
even  to  books;  and  when  Livy,  speaking  of  the  times  pre- 
vious to  the  burning  of  the  city,  says  per  ilia  tempora 
liierae  rarae  eranfi^  this  is  one  of  those  notions,  in  which 
he  was  misled  by  opinions  prevalent  in  his  own  age,  and 
which  are  only  partially  true.  Authors,  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  word,  that  is,  such  as  write  for  the  purpose  of  being  read 
by  a  public, — ^making  collections  of  laws  is  a  diffeient  thing, — 


■  The  ufe  of  alphabetical  writing  is  altogether  rerj  anctent.  It  sprang  fnm 
three  distinct  plaM;  fis.,  Egypt  (or  perhaps  Ethiopia),  Phoenicia,  and  Babylon, 
and  all  three  are  independent  of  one  another.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  the 
art  of  writing  was  known  in  Europe  before  the  time  to  which  we  assign  Homer, 
for  we  hare  inscribed  monuments  of  that  early  age.  But  the  question  whether 
Homer  wrote  his  poems  or  not,  is  of  quite  a  different  nature.— N.  '  tl  1. 
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certainly  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  earliest  times;  but  when, 
in  regard  to  a  written  literature  (literae),  Livy  adds,  una 
custodia  fideli»  memoriae  rerum  gestanan^  he  goes  too  fer.  We 
must  not  take  a  one-sided  yiew  of  the  origin  of  an  historical 
literature:  we  have  parallels  to  that  of  Home  in  the  history  of 
our  ancestors,  and  of  other  nations;  for  in  Greece  Chrono- 
graphies  and  Toichographies — annals  kept  in  temples  by  the 
priests — are  mentioned  by  Polybius*,  and  this  practice  con- 
tinued down  to  his  time.  Analogous  to  these  are  our  Annates 
Bertiniani,  Fuldenses,  and  others,  which  sprang  up  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  were  continued  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Carlovingians,  until  afterwards  they  gradually 
disappeared,  for  the  same  reasons  which  made  them  cease 
among  the  ancients.  Such  annals  were  composed  of  single 
unconnected  lines:  they  would  begin,  for  instance,  with  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Dagobert,  and  by  the  side 
of  this  date  the  events  of  the  year  were  recorded  in  the  briefest 
manner  possible,  e.g.  Saxones  debellati.  These  annals,  too, 
were  kept  for  the  most  part  in  churches;  and,  besides  the 
names  of  the  emperors,  we  usually  find  those  of  the  bishops 
also.  After  the  chronicles  of  the  empire,  there  sprang  up 
those  of  single  towns.  We  find  such  annals  at  different  times 
and  among  the  most  different  nations;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
nothing  more  natural,  than  that  a  person  should  make  such 
brief  records  to  assist  his  own  memory.  Hence  the  custom  of 
our  ancestors  to  record  in  their  Bibles  every  thing  of  import- 
ance which  happened  in  their  families;  and  the  same  interest 
which  we  feel  in  our  families,  the  ancients  felt  in  the  state. 
Some  small  towns  in  Germany  still  continue  to  keep  such 
annals:  in  short,  the  custom  is  a  very  ancient  one;  and  we 
may  therefore  assume,  that  in  Rome  too  they  existed  in  great 
numbers,  where  they  had  not  been  accidentally  destroyed. 
As  the  year  received  its  name  firom  the  annual  magistrates,  it 
was  necessary  to  preserve  their  names  in  the  Fasti  for  all  kinds 
of  documents.  This  custom  prevailed  among  the  Romans 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  latest  emperors;  and  no 
document  was  valid  without  the  names  of  the  consuls  as  the 
mark  of  its  date.  In  these  annals  the  banishment  of  the  kings 
no  doubt  formed  an  era,  a  regibus  exactis ;  they  contained  the 

'  T.  S3:  olrk  wotrh,  Kcupohs  ir  reus  xpo'^P*'^^^*  Iwofinifupnf^fuvoi  voXniKms 
tit  Tchs  Tolxovs* 
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names  of  the  consuls,  together  with  the  principal  events  of 
the  year.* 

The  Annales  Maxmi^  or,  as  they  are  more  rarely  called,  the 
Annates  Pantificum^  belonged  to  this  kind  of  annals:  they  were 
authentic  and  comprehensive  documents,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  record  whatever  was  deemed  worthy  of  remembrance. 
Cicero  and  Servius  say^  that  the  pontifix  entered  the  most 
important  events  in  an  AUmnfi^  which  was  exhibited  in  his 
house,  and  where  it  may  be  supposed  that  many  persons  took 
copies  for  their  own  use;  as  in  fact  we  know  was  done  in  the 
case  of  Cn.  Flavins,  who  set  up  a  copy  of  the  Fasti  in  the 
Forum.  Now  Cicero  says  that  these  annals  had  been  pre- 
served from  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  state  down  to 
the  pontificate  of  P.  Mucins^;  but  this  is  a  rash  assertion, 
which  we  will  not  impute  to  him  as  an  intentional  misstate- 
ment. We  must  not,  however,  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled; 
for  though  the  pontifical  annals  had  doubtless  been  kept  firom 
very  early  times,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  those  of  the  most 
ancient  periods  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  We  cannot, 
in  short,  infer  from  his  words,  that  in  his  time  the  Romans  still 
possessed  authentic  annals,  continued  uninterruptedly  &om  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  state.  Cicero  does  not  by  any  means 
say  this,  but  only  states  that  it  had  been  a  custom  observed 
from  the  beginning  to  record  the  events:  he  no  where  asserts 
that  the  records  existed  complete  in  his  own  day.  Vopiscus 
says  that  they  were  kept  from  the  death  of  Romulus,  and 
accordingly  began  with  Numa.  This,  however,  is  nothing 
but  the  opinion  of  an  unlearned  person :  as  the  pontificate  was 
traced  to  Numa,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  the  annals  to  the 
same  time. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  pontifical  annals,  such  as  they  existed 
in  later  times,  were  not  the  ancient  and  original  ones,  but 
were  restored  and  made  up,  as  well  as  might  be^  and  that  it 
was  only  the  constant  use  and  regular  continuation  of  them 
that  established  the  belief  that  they  were  transmitted  in  their 
origmal  form  from  time  immemorial.     These  annals  were  kept 

*  See  ToL  L  p,  263.  *  De  Orat  ii.  12;  Servius  on  Virg,  Aol  L  373. 

•  AUnm  U  a  table,  or  board,  covered  with  gypsum  (a  proof  of  the  difficultjr 
of  finding  a  suitable  writing  material),  on  which  the  contents  of  the  public 
documents  were  painted.  Such  was  the  case  also  with  the  edicUm  praetorium^ 
and  many  other  documents. — N.  ?  Mucins  was  consul,  B.0. 133. 
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as  long  as  there  were  pontiffs,  for  the  pontiffs  were  the  re- 
positories of  the  laws  and  fixed  the  chronology,  and  thus  were 
the  natural  keepers  of  historical  records.  But  if  annals  had 
existed,  which  went  back  even  no  further  than  the  earliest 
history  of  the  commonwealth,  and  began  from  the  banishment 
of  the  kings,  it  is  inconceivable  how  they  could  have  recorded 
the  most  absurd  and  contradictory  things.  Besides,  would  not 
Fabius  have  made  use  of  them?  Would  not  Livy  have  con- 
sulted them,  where  he  says^,  that  the  battle  of  Begillus  was 
placed  by  some  in  the  year  255,  and  by  others  in  the 
year  258 ?9 

Thus  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  earliest 
history  of  Borne  was  founded  on  an  authentic  basis,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  pontifical  annals  were 
preserved  from  the  remotest  times.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
Livy  made  the  above-mentioned  mistake  in  the  introduction 
to  the  sixth  book,  because  he  found  no  pontifical  annals  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  destruction  of  Borne  by  the  Gauls,  and 
thence  drew  the  sweeping  conclusion,  that  no  annals  existed, 
although  many  others  may  have  escaped  destruction;  for 
example,  those  kept  by  private  persons  living  on  the  Capi- 
toline  and  others.  We  have,  in  &ct,  the  most  unexceptionable 
evidence  that  many  very  ancient  annals  were  preserved^®;  but 
that  the  pontifical  annals  did  not  go  beyond  the  burning  of 
Bome  by  the  Gauls",  may  be  seen  firom  die  passage  of  Cicero, 
in  which  he  speaks  ^^  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and 
on  which  Mr.  Edward  Heis  of  Cologne  has  written,  at  my 
suggestion,  a  beautiful  and  elaborate  treatise.^'  This  eclipse, 
which  was  visible  in  Gades  at  sunset,  had  been  mentioned  in 
the  pontifical  annals  as  quite  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and 
was  connected  with  the  passage  of  the  Gauls  across  the  Alps, 
which  took  place  about  the  same  time.  Now  Cicero  says,  that 
the  preceding  eclipses  were  calculated  backwards  up  to  the 
one,  during  which  Bomulus  was  carried  up  to  heaven.  This 
calculating  backward  shows,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
supply  the  loss  of  actual  observations.      Such  eclipses  in- 

•  ii.  21.  »  Compare  to1.L  p  556;  voLii.  p.  3.  '*  VoLii.  p.  2,  foil. 

"  The  house  of  the  pontifcx  maximns  was  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  tho 
cit7,  and  was  probably  destroyed.  In  the  Gallic  conflagration,  not  even  the 
twelve  tables  were  saved;  how,  then,  could  it  hare  been  possible  to  save  those 
AÜM  P~N.         '*  De  Re  PM.  i.  IS.  >*  Compare  toU  i.  p.251,  note  675. 
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fluenced  the  regulation  of  festivals,  and  were  essential  parts 
of  the  contents  of  the  pontifical  books  ^^;  they  would  therefore 
have  been  recorded,  and  not  have  been  calculated  backwards, 
if  the  annales  maximi  had  been  preserved.  This  is  unsophis- 
ticated evidence  of  what  I  have  said. 

Servius  says^^  that  the  annals  were  divided  into  eighty 
books.  That  this  scholion  does  not  exist  in  the  Codex  Ful- 
densis  is  no  argtunent  against  its  genuineness;  for  I  do  not  see 
why  any  one  should  have  fabricated  such  a  statement.  In  the 
time  of  Cicero,  specimens  of  these  pontifical  annals  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  public:  they  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  lite- 
rature. In  the  introduction  to  his  work  De  LepibuSj  he  says^^: 
post  annales — quibus  nihil  potest  esse  JUGUNDrCTS.  How  they 
could  be  called  jucundi  is  hardly  comprehensible.  All  the 
manuscripts  of  the  work  De  Legibus  are  but  copies  of  one  and 
the  same,  and  were  made  in  the  fifteenth  century,  after  1420; 
and  the  reading  of  all  isjucundius.  Ursinus  wished  to  change 
it  intojejunius^'^i  others  into  incomptius.  But  an  author  like 
Cicero  may  sometimes  use  a  bold  expression  which  puzzles  us, 
and  he  may  have  meant  to  say,  that  these  annals  were  delightful 
to  him,  merely  because  they  were  historical  records  of  great 
antiquity.  Whether,  however,  this  was  actually  his  meaning 
in  this  passage,  is  a  very  doubtful  point;  but  we  can  make  no 
alteration. 

From  the  passages  in  which  Livy  mentions  the  appointment 
of  the  magistrates  *8  in  very  short  sentences,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  these  pontifical  annals.  I  believe  that 
the  copy  which  he  used  did  not  begin  till  the  year  460;  other- 
wise I  do  not  see  why  he  did  not  always  observe  the  same 
practice.  These  annals  first  recorded  the  names  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  then  the  memorable  events  of  the  year,  and  the 
persons  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  in  it :  I  am  con- 
vinced that  according  to  their  original  plan  they  never  entered 
into  the  details  of  battles  or  of  other  subjects.  That  which 
constitutes  the  real  character  of  history  they  never  possessed 
in  any  higher  degree  than  the  annals  of  the  middle  ages. 

*^  Compare  Cato  in  GelUus,  ii  28. 
»*  On  JSn.  L  373.  »•  L  2. 

"  In  YoL  L  p.  250,  Niebohr  seems  to  have  adopted  the  correction  of  Uninoe^ 
**  Eor  instance,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tenth  book,  and  in  the  third  and 
fourth  decads  at  the  end  of  every  year.— N. 
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It  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  Diomedes^^  sap,  that  the 
res  gestae  populi  Romani  are  recorded  by  the  pontiffi  and  scribes 
(he  uses  the  present  tense).  Although  every  thing,  which  such 
writers  say,  must  not  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  criticism,  still  the 
expression  is  important:  he  cannot  have  wished  to  deceive, 
and  must  have  known  the  truth.  Now,  when  Cicero  says  that 
annals  were  kept  only  down  to  the  time  of  P.  Mucins,  I  believe 
that  two  kinds  of  annals  must  be  distinguished.  The  old  ones 
may  have  ceased  then,  and  yet  have  been  continued  in  some 
sense.  It  is  possible  that  at  the  time  of  P.  Mucins  they  were 
neglected  as  superfluous,  for  a  literature  had  then  sprung  up 
among  the  Romans^,  and  another  mode  of  recording  the 
events  of  the  day  was  probably  adopted  about  that  time  in 
the  Acta  Diuma.*^  Nevertheless,  annals  may  in  a  certain 
sense  still  have  been-  continued;  at  least  similar  annals  may 
have  been  kept  privately.  I  have  been  led  to  suppose  this  by 
the  immensely  important  firagment  of  a  Roman  chronicle  of 
the  tenth  century  which  was  discovered  by  Pertz.^  The 
author  of  it  was  Benedict,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Soracte* 
In  this  fragment,  relating  to  the  time  of  Pope  John  YIII., 
many  ostenta  are  recorded,  and,  what  is  curious  enough,  in  the 
genuine  old  language,  as  for  example,  murus  de  coelo  tactus 
est.  In  many  monasteries  the  annals  of  St.  Hieronymus  were 
continued,  the  most  remarkable  events  of  every  year,  such  as 
the  accession  of  an  emperor,  being  entered  in  them.  It  is 
this  fact,  which  induces  me  to  consider  the  circumstance  of 
Diomedes  having  used  the  present  tense  in  the  abovementioned 
passage,  as  one  of  great  importance.  In  the  work  ''  De 
Origine  Gentis  Komanse,''  first  published  by  Andrew  Schottus^ 
as  a  work  of  Aurelius  Victor,  die  pontifical  annals  are  ridicu- 
lously adduced  for  the  settlement  of  ^neas  in  Italy .^^  This 
work  is  an  impudent  fabrication^  by  a  literary  impostor  of 

*•  iii.  480.  *  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

*'  The  Acta  Diwma  are  often  called  simplj  Diuma,  from  which  the  modem 
word  journal  has  been  formed.  They  were  a  kind  of  city  newspaper,  in  which 
the  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  also  were  published.  Our  system 
of  book-keeping,  called  the  Italian,  was  known  among  the  Romans. — N.  See 
ToL  ii«  p.  602,  note  1319. 

^  Respecting  this  chronicle,  see  Archiv  für  die  Sltere  Deutsche  Oeschichie» 
hundcy  V.  p.  146.  Pertz  has  since  (1839)  published  it  in  his  Monum,  Germ, 
Hist  Script  tom.iii.  p. 695,  folL  ••  Antwerp,  1579, 

^  In  cap.  9.  In  the  same  book  (c.  7)  we  find  the  pontifical  annals  also 
adduced  for  the  arrival  of  Hercules  in  Italy.  **  Comp,  vol  il  p.  9,  note  1 1 . 
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the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  He  refers  his  readers  to 
a  number  of  books  which  did  not  exist,  and,  probably  from 
sheer  ignorance,  attributes  to  Cato  statements  in  direct  con* 
tradiction  to  those  which  he  actually  made,  and  which  we 
know  &om  Servius. 

These  different  annals  were  the  only  historical  records  of  the 
earliest  times  that  the  Romans  possessed ;  all  the  rest  which  are 
mentioned  by  Livy,  the  lUni  magistrcttuutn^  libri  legum,  etc.,  are 
Fasti,  beginning  with  the  time  of  the  republic;  they  were  no 
doubt  very  numerous,  and  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Fasti  CapitoUni 
and  Triumphales^  which  are  still  extant,  fragmentary,  and  in 
many  places  forged.  These  Fasti^  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Capitol,  where  they  were  set  up  by  Augustus,  and  which  were 
drawn  up  by  Varro  or  Atticus, — the  so  called  Gapitoline  Fasti, 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  Curia  Julia^  contained  records  of 
remarkable  events  only  in  some  years.  The  Triumphal  Fasti, 
which  stood  in  another  place  in  the  same  building,  assuredly 
existed  from  very  early  times,  and  contained  a  record  of  every 
triumph,  perhaps  more  detailed  than  in  those  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Livy's  statements  about  booty  which  was  taken, 
were  no  doubt  derived  from  these  triumphal  Fasti.  But  it  is 
singular  that  they  are  not  mentioned  till  the  year  after  he 
commenced  making  his  extracts  from  the  pontifical  annals. 

Another  source  of  information  about  the  earliest  history  of 
Rome,  were  the  commeniarii  pontificunu  These  were  a  collec- 
tion of  legal  cases  from  the  ancient  public  and  ceremonial  law, 
and  contained  at  the  same  time  the  decision  of  the  pontifis  in 
cases  belonging  to  their  jurisdiction,  resembling  the  decisions 
of  the  jurists  in  the  Pandects.  This  collection  formed  the 
basis  of  that  body  of  precedents,  from  which  those  who  studied 
the  law,  derived  their  general  principles. 

Of  the  same  kind  were  the  libri  pontificum  and  libri  auguraUs* 
Our  historians  quote  from  them  the  formula  customary  in 
declarations  of  war,  which  Ancus  is  said  to  have  first  introduced; 
the  «fe^fiVton««,  the  formula ybe/fem,  iheprovocationes  adpapulum 
and  the  like,  were,  according  to  Cicero,  likewise  recorded  in 
them.  History  has  been  enriched  from  these  books,  as  if  they 
contained  authenticated  historical  facts. 

Other  materials  for  the  annalists,  were  the  Laudationes  fune- 
bres^  which  are  spoken  of  by  Livy  and  by  Cicero  in  his 
'*  Brutus;"  from  the  latter  it  is  clear,  that  there  existed  very 
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aDcient  specimens  belonging  to  the  period  preceding  the  war 
of  Pyrrhus.  They  were  preserved  in  the  atrium,  beside  the 
images  of  the  ancestors,  and  were  funeral  orations  delivered  in 
the  Forum  by  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased ;  at  first  they 
were  of  course  simple  and  without  any  pretension.  According 
to  Cicero,  the  orator  always  dilated  upon  the  history  of  the 
fiimily  and  its  ancestors,  that  is,  the  family  of  the  deceased  was 
always  traced  to  the  most  remote  ancestors.  But  both  Livy 
and  Cicero  complain  that  from  these  laudations  many  falsifi- 
cations had  been  transferred  into  Roman  history;  for  the 
Romans,  although  in  other  respects  truthful,  possessed  extra- 
ordinary vanity  in  all  things  connected  with  the  state  and 
their  families,  which  they  cx^nsidcred  themselves  bound  to 
praise:  hence  those  laudations  not  seldom  contained  forged 
victories  and  triimiphs. 

Such  were  the  materials  in  existence  when  the  first  historians 
appeared.  There  were  indeed  also  many  laws  and  other  docu- 
tary  monuments,  but  they  were  dead  treasures  and  noticed 
only  by  a  few;  for  on  the  whole  the  Romans  were  too  carelesss 
and  unconcerned  to  avail  themselves  of  such  things.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  is  Livy  himself,  who  among  other 
things,  is  satisfied  with  stating^  that  he  had  heard  from 
Augustus,  that  there  was  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  without  ever  thinking  of  examining  it  him- 
self in  the  Capitol,  where  assuredly  he  must  have  been  often 
enough. 

The  annals,  many  of  which  must  accordingly  have  existed 
in  later  times,  constitute  one  source  of  Roman  history,  though 
we  are,  unable  to  fix  the  time  when  they  commenced.  But 
they  are  after  all,  only  a  dry  and  meagre  skeleton  of  history. 
Along  with  them  there  existed  a  living  historical  tradition, 
comprehending  all  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  past.  Such 
a  tradition  may  have  consisted  either  of  narratives  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  and  was  thus  left  wholly  to  memory, — 
that  unsafe  repository  for  historical  facts, —  or  of  written  com- 
positions. The  latter  were  poetical  tales  or  lays.  Here  we  are 
entering  upon  a  field,  where  scholars  will  never  be  able  to 
agree  so  long  as  they  take  a  one-sided  view  of  the  matter. 
Some  believe  that  the  subject  of  these  lays  arose  out  of  poeti- 
cal traditions,  as  is  the  case  in  the  legends  of  Iceland  and  the 

«  iv.  20. 
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northern  sagas:  others  deny  that  they  are  the  origin  of  history, 
and  adhere  to  the  written  history  as  it  is  transmitted  to  us.  I 
remain  unshaken  in  my  conviction^  that  a  great  portion  of 
Soman  history  arose  out  of  songs — that  is  to  say,  a  body  of 
living  popular  poetrjr — which  extended  over  the  period  from 
Bomulus  to  the  battle  of  Begillus,  the  heroic  age  of  Borne. 
It  is  evident  to  me,  that  several  portions  of  what  is  called  the 
history  of  this  period  formed  complete  and  true  epic  poems* 
If  passages  like  that  of  Varro  and  of  Cicero,  in  which  the  latter 
states  from  Gato^,  ^^  that  among  the  ancient  Romans  it  was  the 
custom  at  banquets  for  the  praises  of  great  men  to  be  sung  to 
the  flute,"  have  no  authority,  I  really  do  not  know  what  have 
any.  The  three  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  the  Scipios, 
written  in  the  Saturnian  verse,  may  be  regarded  as  specimens 
of  ancient  songs,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  history  of  Some.  The 
story  of  Coriolanus,  the  embassy  of  his  mother,  his  return  and 
death  among  the  Volscians,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
chronology,  were  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem.  The  story  of 
Gurtius  was  another^  which  has  been  placed  in  a  time,  to  which 
it  cannot  possibly  belong.  If  persons  wiU  dispute  the  existence 
of  such  lays  as  that  of  Üie  Horatii,  I  can  point  out  verses  in 
Livy  from  the  lay  of  Tullus  Hostilius  and  the  Horatii;  and 
although  I  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  any  verses  in  support 
of  the  lay  of  the  Tarquins^  I  need  only  refer  to  the  fisu^t,  that 
such  stories  are  always  related  in  a  rhythmical  form,  and  not 
in  prose.*®  Surely  those  who  invented  such  brilliant  stories 
were  not  wanting  in  the  os  rotundum  to  give  them  a  poetical 
form.  Now,  have  these  songs  ever  been  stripped  of  their  me- 
trical form  and  resolved  into  prose?  Into  this  point  I  will  not 
enter:  my  conviction,  which  alone  I  have  to  express  here,  is, 
that  at  one  time  these  lays  had  a  poetical  form.  All  that  is 
really  beautiful  in  Soman  story  arose  out  of  poetry. 

*'  Tute.  QuatBL  It.  2;  toL  i  p.  254,  foU. 

*  The  traditions  of  the  Sandwich  Islandeni  which  have  lately  been  made 
known,  are  highly  interesting  in  this  respect  Thej  consist  partly  of  narratiTes 
and  partly  of  songs,  which  have  been  collected  by  missionaries.— N. 
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LECTURE  III. 

We  often  find  that  all  the  historical  documents  of  a  nation  are 
lost^  either  in  consequence  of  a  general  calamity  or  through  the 
tyranny  of  individuals,  and  that  attempts  are  afterwards  made 
to  restore  them.  Such  was  the  case  in  China,  when  the  ancient 
books  were  destroyed  at  the  command  of  an  emperor,  and 
afterwards  restored  firom  the  recollections  of  aged  men,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  astronomers  who  calculated  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon«^  Such  was  also  the  case  in  Borne,  when 
the  Sibylline  books  were  restored,  as  &r  as  was  possible,  after 
the  Capitol  had  been  burnt  in  the  time  of  Sulla.  There  are 
many  instances  of  the  same  kind,  especially  with  regard  to 
religious  books;  and  a  Jewish  tradition  relates  the  same  thing 
of  several  books  of  the  holy  scriptures,  which  were  restored 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  We  may  account  in  a 
similar  manner  for  the  fabulous  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians. 
That  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Manetho  is  historical,  has  been 
firmly  established  since  the  gigantic  discovery  of  our  age,  which 
has  taught  us  to  read  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Previously 
to  this  dynasty,  Egypt  was  ruled  by  the  so-called  Hycsos,  under 
whom  the  ancient  documents  are  said  to  have  been  lost  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  we  are  told  that  seventeen  dynas* 
ties  preceded  the  historical  one;  and  the  Egyptians  make  the 
most  extravagant  claims  to  antiquity:  all  this  is  the  conse- 
quence of  such  lost  annals.  The^same  want  of  criticism,  which 
Koman  history  has  experienced,  meets  us  in  the  history  of 
Egypt,  and  those  who  do  not  believe  in  ChampoUion's  disco- 
very have  denied  the  historical  character  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  and  rejected  the  whole  history  down  to  the  time  of 
Psammetichus  as  fitbulous,  merely  because  they  did  not  see 
where  else  to  stop.  Sound  criticism  would  say:  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hycsos  is  the  boundary,  and  all  that  lies  beyond  is  an 
histori(*jJ  forgery,  made  by  one  who  attempted  to  restore  the 
ancient  history  either  at  random,  or  from  slender  remains,  or 

'  Schlosser,  Geachichte  der  alien  Welt  Lip.  7S,  says :  Klaproth  indeed 
states  that  these  hooks  were  restored  from  the  recollections  of  aged  persons,  but 
he  has  not  stated  whether  he  has  any  Chinese  anthori^  for  it.  Compare  vol.  i. 
p.  251. 
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who  found  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  invention.  Wherever 
in  history  we  find  numbers  capable  of  being  resolved  into 
arithmetical  proportions,  we  may  say  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty, that  they  are  artificial  arrangements  to  which  the 
history  has  been  adapted,  as  the  philosopher  exclaimed,  when 
he  saw  mathematical  diagrams  in  the  sand,  '*  I  see  traces  of 
man.''  The  course  of  human  affairs  is  not  directed  by  nume- 
rical proportions,  and  wherever  they  are  found,  we  may  according 
to  a  law,  which  Leibnitz  would  have  laid  down  as  an  axiom, 
declare  unhesitatingly,  that  there  is  an  arrangement  according 
to  a  certain  plan.  Such  artificial  arrangements  we  find  in  the 
Indian  and  Babylonian  eras :  long  periods  are  divided  according 
to  certain  numerical  proportions.  Such  also  is  the  case  with 
the  history  of  Rome  from  its  foundation  down  to  the  burning 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  For  this  period  360  years  were 
assumed,  which  number  was  taken  for  granted  by  Fabius  and 
Polybius,  who  copied  it  from  a  table  (irlva^)^  Of  these  360 
years  240  were  allotted  to  the  kings,  and  120  to  the  common- 
wealth. In  all  Roman  institutions  the  numbers  3,  10,  30  and 
12  play  an  important  part;  all  numerical  combinations  con- 
nected with  Rome  arise  out  of  multiples  of  three,  which  is  most 
frequently  multiplied  by  ten,  as  30,  300,  3000.  Such  also  is 
the  number  of  the  360  houses  at  Athens  in  its  ancient  consti- 
tution. Of  the  240  years  assigned  to  the  kings  120  is  the  half, 
and  hence  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martins,  the  fourth 
king,  falls  in  120.  He  is  the  creator  of  the  plebeian  order, 
and  consequently  120  is  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  plebeians, 
Thus  we  have  three  periods,  each  containing  ten  times  twelve 
years:  120  years  previously  to  the  existence  of  the  plebeian 
order,  120  with  plebeians,  and  120  without  kings.  How  could 
it  ever  have  happened  that  of  seven  kings  the  fourth  should 
just  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  period  assigned  them,  and  that 
this  period  should  be  divided  into  two  halves  by  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  the  fourth  king'?  Here  is  evidence  for  those  who 
will  judge  with  reason  and  without  prejudice ;  even  if  there 
were  not  other  circumstances  in  the  history  which  involve  im- 
possibilities, such  as  the  statement  that  Tarquinius  Supcrbus 
was  a  grandson  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.*  For  this  whole  period, 
then,  down  to  the  Gallic  conquest,  we  have  a  made-up  history 

•  Dionysiufi,  i,  74.    Compare  vol.  i.  p.  242,  note  656. 
»  Compare  vol.i.  p.  262,  foil.         *  Vol.L  p.  372,  foil 
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at  least  with  regard  to  chronology.  The  restoration  may  indeed 
have  been  founded  upon  the  scanty  information  gained  from  the 
ponti&,  and  on  the  date  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  mentioned 
by  Cicero.  No  prodigies  are  mentioned  by  Livy  before  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gaul?.  It  is  true,  they  are  not  fre- 
quent during  the  first  century  after  that  event,  but  this  only 
proves  that  he  did  not  pay  any  especial  attention  to  them  till 
he  had  finished  the  tenth  book,  after  which,  and  not  till  then, 
he  had  annals  as  his  sources.  Dionysius  likewise  describes  no 
prodigies  previously  to  the  Gallic  conquest. 

Yesterday,  I  directed  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
question  concerning  the  sources  of  early  Roman  history  has 
been  considered  fi:om  a  false  point  of  view.  It  is  quite  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  the  ancient  history  existed  in 
the  form  of  poems  or  in  prose,  whether  it  was  written  or  not, 
and  whether  those  poems  still  existed  at  the  time  when  histo« 
rians  began  to  compose  their  works  or  not.  I  will  only  remind 
you  of  what  we  have  seen  in  our  own  literature,  for  those  who 
have  studied  its  history,  know  the  various  changes  which  our 
epic  poems  have  undergone.  Since  we  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  poem  of  Hildebrand  and  Hadubrand,  first  published 
by  £ccard,  and  afterwards  explained  by  W.  Grimm*,  who 
shewed  that  it  was  part  of  an  alliterative  poem  in  a  language 
which  is  not  Franconian,  but  a  modification  of  the  Gothic,  we 
see  the  threads  of  the  whole  cycle.  It  is  much  more  ancient 
thar.  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  tenth  century  a  Latin 
paraphrase  of  it  was  made,  which  is  very  good  considering  the 
time.  We  know  the  lay  of  the  Nibelungen  only  in  the  form 
which  it  received  in  the  thirteenth  century;  but  the  original 
must  be  referred,  as  Schlegel  has  shewn  very  satisfactorily,  to 
the  frontiers  of  Suabia,  and  may  have  passed  through  various 
phases.  Afterwards,  we  find  the  much  more  prosy  paraphrase  of 
it  in  the  Heldenbuch ;  and  at  a  still  later  period,  we  find  the 
prose  work,  Siegfried^  constructed  out  of  the  same  materials  ; 
and  in  this  last  form,  it  has,  for  some  centuries,  always  been  in 

*  Kiübnhr  here  refers  to  the  fragment  of  the  lay  of  Hildebrand,  which  was 
first  pabiished  by  Eccard  in  his  Ffanc,  Orient  i.  p.  8G4,  foil.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  believed  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  prose  work  in  the  old  idiom  of  Lower 
Germany,  until  its  alUteratiye  character  was  pointed  out  by  the  brothers  Grimm 
in  their  edition  of  "Die  beiden  iUtesten  deutschen  Gedichte  aus  dem  achten 
Jahrhundert."    Cassel,  1812. 

VUL.I.  C 
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the  hands  of  the  people.  If  the  Nibelungen  and  all  accounts 
of  it  were  lost,  and  some  critic  discovered  the  ancient  poem 
in  the  story  of  Siegfried,  the  case  would  be  quite  the  same 
as  what  has  actually  happened  in  the  history  of  Rome.  The 
lay  of  the  Horatii,  of  which  we  have  three  verses  in  Livy, 
stands  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  if  we  had  nothing  of 
the  Nibelimgen  but  the  few  lines  preserved  in  Aventinus.^ 
The  three  verses  of  the  lay  of  the  Horatii  preserved  in  Livy 
are  quite  sufficient^ ;  for  the  form  of  the  lays,  as  I  have  said,  is 
totally  indifferent  in  investigating  the  origin  of  the  history  of 
Eome.  Such  lays  exist  for  a  considerable  time  along  with  the 
records  of  chronicles.  The  lays  in  Saxo-Grammaticus  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  Runic  records ;  and  he  has  combined  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  history  is  intermixed  with  poetical 
traditions,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  one  another.  I 
believe  that  Rhianus  did  not  go  to  work  arbitrarily  in  his 
description  of  the  Messenian  war,  but  composed  his  beautiful 
epic  poem  out  of  old  Messenian  popular  lays.  His  work,  like 
that  of  the  Nibelungen,  embraced  a  long  period  of  time. 
What  this  poem  related  of  the  war  with  Sparta  and  of  Aristo- 
menes,  is  absolutely  irreconcileable  with  the  lists  of  the 
Spartan  kings,  which  Pausanias  found  in  ancient  records,  and 
with  the  contemporary  songs  of  Tyrtaeus.  Tradition  goes  on 
forming  and  developing  itself  in  such  a  peculiar  and  thriving 
manner,  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  estranged  from  history. 
Long  before  the  existence  of  a  literature,  however,  there  are 
men,  who,  endowed  with  all  the  requisites  of  an  historian, 
write  history  in  the  form  of  chronicles  and  not  imfrequently 
in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in 
the  history  of  Cologne.  The  chronicle  of  that  city  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  monuments  of  our  literature® ;  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  we  have  not  any  good  edition  of  it,  as  there 

'  His  real  name  was  John  Thummeyer;  he  wrote  a  chronicle  in  Latin  (1566, 
in  foL)  and  afterwards  translated  it  into  German.  But  Niebuhr  seems  to  be 
mistaken  here  in  mentioning  the  Nibelungen  instead  of  the  Waltharios,  which 
is  a  Latin  poem  of  the  tenth  century,  and  from  which  Aventinus  quotes  the  lines 
i.  9,  foil.  Aventinus  often  refers  to  the  ancient  heroic  epic«,  Üiough  without 
quoting  them  verbatintL    Comp.  W.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Hddensage,  p.  302. 

'  See  vol.i.  p.  258. 

•  Of  this  chronicle  Niebuhr  speaks  in  several  of  his  letters,  but  especial]  j  in 
one  to  Savigny.  (Lebensnackrichten,  vol.  ii.  p.  370  and  373,  where  he  calls 
the  author  of  the  poem  mentioned  below  in  our  text,  Gotthard  Hagen,  in- 
stead of  Godefrit  Hagen.) 
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are  so  many  materials  still  in  the  Cologne  archives,  from  which 
it  might  be  completed.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  portions 
of  it  may  have  been  written  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 
Now  we  find  in  this  chronicle,  among  other  things  of  the 
same  kind,  the  poem  of  Godefiit  Hagen  on  the  feuds  of  the 
bishops ;  it  is  written  by  a  contemporary  and  is  exceedingly 
pleasing.»  The  writer  of  the  chronicle,  perhaps  feeling  the 
beauties  of  the  poem,  has  made  a  paraphrase  of  it  in  prose,  and 
incorporated  it  with  the  chronicle.  In  some  passages  the  rhyme 
is  still  preserved  and  in  others  but  slightly  changed.  The 
portion  of  the  work,  in  which  we  have  the  poem  reduced  to 
perfect  prose,  forms  a  strange  contrast  to  the  chronicler's 
simple  and  meagre  records  of  subsequent  periods.  Here  then 
we  have  an  instance,  in  times  previous  to  the  existence  of  a 
literature, — for  the  author  who  had  made  several  other 
chronicles  did  not  write  for  the  public, — every  thing  is  con- 
stantly changing  its  character.  If  we  compare  what  the  same 
chronicle  relates  on  the  same  subject,  perhaps  fix>m  ecclesiastical 
records,  we  shall  find  that  the  two  accounts  are  irreconciliable. 
The  earliest  history  of  Russia  by  Nestor,  a  monk  of  the 
eleventh  centuiy,  whose  work  has  been  continued  by  various 
monks  of  the  same  convent  and  always  in  the  strain  and  charac- 
of  its  first  author,  is  an  instance  of  a  similar  kind;  I  myself 
possess  one  of  these  chronicles  of  a  late  period.  As  for  many 
of  these  chroniclers,  no  one  knows  who  they  are,  nor  will  any 
body  ever  know,  and  yet  if  they  had  lived  in  a  literary  age 
they  would  have  been  honourably  distinguished. 

Such  chronicles  were  undoubtedly  written  at  Bome  before 
the  period  of  its  historical  literature,  which  sprang  up  when 
the  Romans,  such  as  Fabius,  M.  Gincius,  and  C.  Acilius,  began 
to  write  for  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  rescue  their  own  history 
from  the  contempt  with  which  it  was  looked  upon  by  the 
latter.  All  the  nations  of  antiquity  exerted  themselves  to 
gain  the  respect  of  the  Greeks;  and  it  was  not  Alexander  alone 
who  said,  "  How  much  have  I  undertaken,  Athenians,  to  gain 
your  praise.  "^°  Hence  the  first  Roman  authors  wrote  in 
Greek,  not  in  Latin;  for  their  coimtrymen  had  their  chronicles, 

'  A  separate  edition  of  the  poem  has  been  published  bj  R  von  G  route, 
Cologne,  1S34,  under  the  title,  **  Des  Meutert  Godefrit  Hagen,  der  Zeit  Stadt- 
Schreibers,  Reimchronik  der  Steuit  Coin  aus  dem  dreizehnten  Jahrhundert"  with 
notes  and  a  yocabulary.  '°  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  60. 
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which  every  one  read  for  himself  and  which  were  written  by 
persons  who  had  no  notion  of  literary  fiime. 

Cicero  says,  that  history  had  been  &lsified  through  the 
funeral  laudations  of  great  men,  which  were  preserved  in  their 
families^^,  and  Livy  speaks  to  the  same  effect'^:  these  praises, 
however,  were  not  always  mere  fabrications,  but  some  were 
authentic  documents  of  a  very  early  date.  The  expulsion  of 
the  kings  &lls  twenty-eight  years  before  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes;  and  from  that  time  we  have  innumer- 
able literary  monuments  of  the  Greeks.  When  we  read  in 
Livy  and  Dionysius  the  account  of  the  seven  consulships 
of  the  Fabii",  the  battle  of  the  Veientines,  the  history  of 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (in  the  last  book  of  Livy's  first 
decad),  we  have  no  other  alternative  but  believing  that  we 
have  before  us  either  an  extremely  well-contrived  fiction, 
or  an  historical  narrative  founded  upon  ancient  documents 
belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Fabii.  In  the  last  books  of 
Livy's  first  decad  we  have  such  accurate  accoimts  of  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Samnites,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
either  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  himself  wrote  for  his  house  the 
history  of  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  because  his 
house  was  of  great  historical  importance;  or  that  the  Fabii 
possessed  numerous  documents  relating  to  their  early  history.** 
This  supposition  becomes  more  probable,  if  we  consider  the 
great  intellectual  cultivation  which  we  find  among  the  Fabii. 
One  of  them,  C.  Fabius  Fictor,  was  an  excellent  painter  and 
produced  a  monument  of  the  highest  beauty  even  one  hundred 
years  before  the  Hannibalian  war";  Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  the 
historian  wrote  very  beautiful  Greek,  for  no  one  censures  him 
for  liaving  written  barbarous  Greek.  The  Fabii  seem  to  me 
to  have  been  a  learned  family;  and  I  believe  they  had  their 
chronicles  long  before  one  of  their  number  wrote  a  history 
in  Greek. 

Now,  how  did  the  Romans  proceed  when  they  first  began 
to  write  the  early  periods  of  their  history?  The  part  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth  was  composed  in 
accordance  with  the  tables  kept  by  the  pontiffs,  and  these,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  made  up  according  to  mere  numerical 
combinations.     These  tables  were  taken,  without  any  criticism, 

"  BruiuM,  16.     Compare  Cic.  de  Leg,  ii  24. 

"  viü.  40.    Compare  Plutarch,  Numa^  c  1.  »  VoL  ii.  p.  1 75,  folL 

"  VoLiL  p.8.  "  VoLiiL  p.S5«» 
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for  authentic  documents,  and  if  any  one,  for  instance  in  the 
fifth  century,  wanted  to  write  a  history  of  Kome  for  his  house, 
he  first  had  recourse  to  the  annals.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
found  the  old  songs  of  Bomulus,  the  Tarquins,  Coriolanus, 
Camillus  and  a  number  of  others.  The  events  they  related  he 
inserted  where  he  thought  they  would  fit,  little  concerned 
whether  they  would  stand  the  test  of  an  accurate  examination 
or  not,  exactly  as  we  find  in  the  chronicle  of  Cologne.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  Roman  chronicles  before  the  time  of 
their  literature.  The  scepticism  therefore  is  contemptible, 
which  says  that  the  Romans  had  no  history  before  the  time  of 
Fabius.  There  were  but  few  men,  perhaps  Fabius,  or  pro- 
bably only  Cincius  Alimentus  and  M.  Licinius  Macer,  who  also 
searched  the  documents  in  the  Capitol  and  the  ancient  law- 
books. 

The  Brazen  Law  Tables  were  probably  carried  away  by  the 
Gauls,  as  was  done  by  the  Vandals  at  a  later  period  when  they 
conquered  the  city;  but  there  were  many  other  legal  docu- 
ments in  the  Capitol  and  inaccessible  to  the  Gauls.  It  is  common 
to  all  nations  to  record  old  customs  and  traditional  rights  his- 
torically in  the  form  of  single  cases,  out  of  which  they  arose. 
In  more  ancient  times,  where  authentic  documents  are  wanting, 
the  rules  or  laws  resulting  from  individual  cases  are  supplied 
from  recollection.  Such  is  the  custom  throughout  the  East. 
The  Sunnah,  or  the  Mohammedan  code  of  laws,  and  the  Tal- 
mud consist  of  such  single  cases;  and  the  whole  of  the  Koran, 
so  far  as  the  civil  law  is  concerned,  is  of  this  description :  a 
rule  is  never  stated  abstractedly,  but  explained  by  an  account 
of  single  cases.  We  find  the  same  character  even  in  the 
Pentateuch ;  for  where  a  rule  is  to  be  laid  down  as  to  the  con- 
ditions on  which  daughters  can  inherit  the  property  of  their 
father,  Moses  merely  adduces  a  precedent  in  the  case  of  the 
daughters  of  2k5lophehad.*^  It  was  the  same  with  the  Roman 
laws;  a  number  of  single  cases  was  recorded  in  the  old  law- 
books'^, as  in  the  case  ot  the  jtulicium  perduellianiSj  which  arose 
out  of  the  story  of  Horatius  who  slew  his  sister. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  constitution  back  to  the  time  of 
the  kings  was  quite  complete.  It  cannot  have  existed  any 
where  else  but  in  the  pontifical  books  {commentarii  ponfificum), 
from  which  Junius  Gracchanus  derived  his  information,  who 

«•  Numbers,  xxxvi.    See  toL  i.  p.  846.  "  Vol  ü.  p.  2S1,  foU. 
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handed  it  down  to  Gaius,  from  whom  again  Lydus  made  his 
extracts.  These  accounts,  when  carefully  examined,  agree 
so  perfectly  with  all  historical  &ct8,  are  so  &ee  from  anything 
which  might  appear  doubtM,  and  are  so  consistent  with  one 
another,  ihat  the  results  of  my  investigations  must  lead  to  the 
conviction,  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Boman 
constitution  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  as 
accurately  as  one  can  wish,  and  even  more  perfectly  than  the 
history  of  many  portions  of  the  middle  ages.  The  history  of 
Rome  gives  a  moral  confirmation  to  what  has  been  said  by 
great  men  respecting  the  study  of  nature,  that  a  superficial 
knowledge  makes  man  atheistical,  but  that  a  profound  one 
strengthens  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Grod. 


LECTURE  IV. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  Romans  were  barbarians,  before 
they  adopted  the  civilisation  of  the  Greeks:  their  works  of  art 
and  their  buildings  prove  the  contrary.  That  people,  which 
imder  its  kings  constructed  such  gigantic  sewers,  which  had  a 
painter  like  Fabius  Pictor,  which  made  a  coffin  like  that  of 
Scipio  Barbatus,  and,  a  hundred  years  before  the  Punic  wars, 
produced  a  sculptor  able  to  execute  a  work  like  the  Capitoline 
she-wolf^,  must  assuredly  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
intellectual  culture,  and  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  been 
without  some  kind  of  literature,  though,  of  course,  different 
from  that  of  the  Greeks.  Form  is  something  accidental;  and 
Roman  literature  may  have  had  its  own  peculiar  beauties. 
There  existed  in  the  days  of  Cicero  a  poem  of  Appius  Claudius 
the  BUnd*,  consisting  of  moral  sentiments,  of  which  I  have 
discovered  some  fragments,  and  which  is  of  &r  more  ancient 
date  than  the  beginning  of  what  we  now  call  Roman  literature. 
Cicero  despised  the  ancient  literature  of  his  country,  and  knew 
it  only  fix)m  hear-say.  He  was  also  acquainted  with  a  speech 
against  Pyrrhus,  delivered  by  the  same  Appius' ;  and  we  may 

I  Compare  roLiiL  p.  424. 

*  Cicero,  TVwiJ,  it.  2.    Compare  voLiii.  p.812,  foU. 

*  Cicero^  Brut  16.    Compare  ToLiii«  p.313. 
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be  sure  tliat»  at  a  time  when  such  speeches  were  written  and 
preserved,  historical  composition  was  not  neglected. 

But  the  first  work  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  history,  and 
indeed  a  contemporary  one,  though  agreeably  to  the  taste  of 
the  age  in  a  metrical  form,  was  the  First  Punic  War  by 
Naevius.  If  we  had  a  history  of  this  war  like  that  of  the 
Hannibalian  war  by  Livy,  we  should  undoubtedly  look  upon  it 
as  the  greatest  in  ancient  times.  Its  vastness  and  importance 
are  by  no  means  generally  known:  I  hope  one  day  to  be  able 
to  put  it  in  its  true  light.  Naevius  had  served  in  it  and  de- 
scribed it,  as  Bemal  Diaz  did  that  of  Cortez.  Naevius  wrote  in 
the  Saturnian  verse,  in  the  form  of  a  poem,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  a^  ;  and  he  who  judges  from  internal  evidence 
must  see,  that  he  only  did  what  all  before  him  had  done,  and 
that  the  history  of  former  days  still  continued  to  be  familiar  to 
the  Bomans  through  the  medium  of  poetry.  Godefrit  Hagen 
likewise  wrote  in  poetry  on  contemporary  events,  merely 
because  no  one  was  yet  accustomed  to  German  prose :  prose 
works  were  written  in  Latin.  The  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Livonia  by  the  German  knights  was  described  a  short  time 
after  the  event  in  a  poem,  which  is  not  yet  published.^  Down  - 
to  the  thirteenth  century  all  traditional  history  in  Germany 
was  transmitted  in  the  form  of  poetry,  and  the  same  was  the 
case  with  the  early  period  of  Boman  history.  Naevius  assuredly 
wrote  hia  work  in  the  form  in  which  he  found  so  many  histo- 
rical events  of  the  past  described. 

Concerning  Naevius  and  his  poems  I  shall  here  say  but 
little.  The  year  in  which  he  brought  his  first  play  upon 
the  stage,  is  imcertain  ;  two  passages  of  Gellius^  contradict 
each  other  on  this  point ;  but  we  may  suppose  it  to  have 
been  about  the  year  520,  ten  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  Punic  war.  Whether  the  piece  which  was  then 
performed,  or  the  great  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war,  was 
the  first  he  had  written,  is  also  uncertain.     Naevius  was  a 

*  Kiebahr  here  alludes  to  the  chronicle  of  Livonia,  written  at  the  end  of  tho 
t^mteenth  century  hj  Ditleb  Ton  Alnpeke,  at  BevaL  The  MS.  of  it  exists  at 
Heidelbeiig.    Cod.  367,  fol.  192,  foU. 

*  Inxvii.  21,  Gellius  says  that  Naevias  appeared  in  the  same  year  in  which 
Sp.  Carvilios  Ruga  divorced  his  wife,  that  is,  the  year  519;  but  in  iv.d,  he 
places  that  divorce  in  the  year  523,  .which  thus  produces  a  difference  of  four 
years  in  the  time  of  Naevius'  first  appearance.  Com.  Ritschl,  Parerga  Plautma, 
tom.L  pp.6S-70. 
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Campanian,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  there  then  existed 
at  Capua,  a  much  more  lively  interest  for  literature  than  at 
Kome,  where  it  was  gradually  developed  out  of  popidar  poetiy. 
Naevius  wrote  many  plays.  His  poem  on  the  Punic  war  was 
divided,  Suetonius  says^,  into  seven  books  and  was  formerly 
written  cantinente  scriptura.  The  verses,  though  not  distin- 
guished originally  (an  experienced  reader  must  have  been 
able  to  make  them  out  for  himself),  were  afterwards  probably 
marked  by  C«  Octavius  Lampadio,  who  also  divided  the  work 
into  books.  The  fragments  we  possess  of  this  work,  show  that 
it  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  high  poetical  merit  Servius, 
who  had  read  Ennius,  but  seems  never  to  have  seen  the  work 
of  Naevius  (I  believe  that  he  merely  knew  it  from  old  com- 
mentators), says  that  Virgil  had  borrowed  the  plan  of  the 
first  books  of  the  ^neid  from  Naevius  J  Naevius  treated  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  of  Dido  and  the  landing  of  ^neas  in 
Latium;  and  we  may  justly  conclude  that  Naevius,  like  Virgil, 
represented  the  hostility  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 
as  having  arisen  from  the  reception  which  ^neas  met  with  in 
Carthage,  and  from  his  unfaithfulness  to  Dido.®  As  Naevius 
did  not  place  ^neas  at  so  early  a  period  as  was  done  in  the 
times  of  Virgil,  the  anachronism  with  which  the  latter  has  been 
charged,  is  groundless — blind  enthusiasm  will  never  be  just 
towards  Virgil,  but  only  sound  criticism, — and  with  old 
Naevius  he  made  the  arrival  of  ^^neas  coincide  with  the  foun- 
dation of  Carthage.  There  is  yet  an  immense  deal  to  be  done 
by  a  commentator  on  the  ^neid.  In  order  to  form  a  proper 
estimate  of  Virgil,  we  must  observe  that,  without  contradict- 
ing the  historical  statements,  he  very  frequently  withdraws 
into  the  old  poetical  traditions^:  only  learned  scholars  and 
good  historians  are  fit  to  be  his  commentators.  Thus  Bomidus 
is  with  him  the  actual  grandson  of  JLneas;  he  does  not  make 
him  descend  from  the  Alban  kings,  but  conceives  him  to  be 
the  son  of  Ilia,  as  the  older  Boman  poets  did.^^  I  am  also 
convinced  that  the  shield  of  ^neas  in  Virgil  had  its  model  in 
Naevius,  in  whose  poem  ^neas  or  some  other  hero  had  a  shield 
representing  the  wars  of  the  giants.^^  I  believe  that  Naevius 
gave  a  fuU  account  of  the  semina  odii  et  belli,  and  that  he  went 

•  De  IJbuir,  Oram.  2.  ^  Serrins,  ad  Aen.  i.98,  ii.797,  iii.10. 

•  Vol.i.  p.  191,  foil.  •  Vol.i.  note  980. 
^  Seiriiu,  ad  JEn.  i.273.                      '«  Voli.  p.  192. 
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througli  the  early  history  of  Borne:  that  he  spoke  of  Romulus 
we  know.** 

M  It  is  well  known,  that  Naevius  drew  misery  upon  himself, 
and  it  is  said,  was  thrown  into  prison,  on  account  of  some 
verses,  by  which  he  had  offended  the  proud  Metelli":  but  no 
one,  I  believe,  has  asked  himself,  how  it  was  possible  to  throw 
a  Boman  citizen  into  a  dungeon  for  having  written  some  libel- 
lous verses.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  two 
plays  while  in  prison.**  But  if  one  has  been  at  Borne  and  seen 
those  awful  dungeons  in  the  prison,  which  were  considered  by 
the  ancients  themselves  as  the  entries  of  death  for  those  who 
were  to  be  executed,  and  into  which  no  ray  of  light  could 
penetrate,  such  an  account  must  be  incomprehensible.  Yet  I 
believe  that  the  difficulty  can  be  removed.  We  know  that 
Naevius  was  a  Gampanian:  we  know  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  Campanians  lost  the  Boman  franchise,  or  at  least  all  the 
advantages  of  it,  on  account  of  their  insurrection  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  We  may  therefore  suppose,  that  Naevius  being 
without  friends  and  helpless*^  was  given  up  for  his  offence  to 
Metellus,  as  a  noxae  dediius,  not  to  be  kept  in  the  state  prison 
but  in  the  house  of  Metellus  himself^  since  there  were  prisons 
for  debto»  attached  to  many  houses  of  the  nobles.  Insolvent 
debtors  fell  into  the  same  condition  of  noxae  deditiy  and  were 
kept  nervo  ei  compedibu?  ^  "^  The  account  of  his  death  at  Utica  in 
the  year  547  according  to  Cato,  (or  549,  according  to  Varro), 
as  stated  in  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Hieronymus*^,  is  fiJse,  for  Utica 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  remained 
feithfiil  to  them  to  the  last;  and  he  would  have  been  ill  received, 
even  if  he  had  come  as  a  framfuga.  If  he  was  expelled  by  the 
nobles,  he  certainly  did  not  go  to  Africa,  and  we  must  reject 
this  account  the  more,  since  Cicero  says  that  Varro  assigned 
a  later  date  for  his  death.^®  The  year  of  his  death  there- 
fore was  imcertain  even  at  that  time.     There  are  incredible 

"  Servius,  ad  JEn.  i.  273. 

»  Gellnxs,  iiiS;  thePsendo-Asconiuson  Cic,  mF«T.  i.l0,p.l40,  cd.  Orelli, 
mentioiiB  the  verso  which  gave  oflenco  to  the  Metelli:  ""Futo  Metelli  Bcmaeßunt 
conWet,**  and  adds,  "coi  tunc  Metellus  consul  iratns  versa  respondent  senario 
hypercatalecto,  qni  et  Satumius  dicitar: 

Dabunt  malum  MeteUi  Naevio  poStae" 

»«  Gellins,  iii.3.    **  Compare  vol.ii.  note  105.    *•  VoLi.  p.57ß,  GeUiws,  xx.  1. 

"  P.  86.  Compare  Cicero,  Brut.  15:  "His  consulibos  (Cethego  et  Tuditano), 
ut  in  veUribui  commeRtarÜM  scriptum  est,  Naevius  mortuns  est"  '"  BruL  1  o. 
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contradictions  in  ancient  authors  respecting  the  literary  men  of 
the  sixth  century. 

Ajfter  the  second  Punic  war,  there  were  several  Romans  who- 
wrote  the  history  of  their  country  in  the  Greek  language. 
After  the  Macedonian  period,  the  Greeks,  in  their  historical 
works,  began  to  draw  attention  also  to  the  more  distant  nations; 
and  this  circumstance  stirred  up  able  men  in  those  nations,  who 
imderstood  Greek,  to  write  in  that  language  the  history  of 
their  own  country,  that  it  might  be  read  by  the  Greeks.  In 
southern  Italy  the  Greek  language  had  long  been  established. 
It  would  not  be  advisable  indeed  to  assert  that  the  Lucanian 
Ofellus  was  really  the  author  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him ; 
but  there  must  have  been  some  reason  for  attributing  them  to 
him ;  and  Aristoxenus,  to  whom  all  the  existing  accounts  on 
this  subject  must  be  traced,  knew  that  these  people  wrote 
Greek.  The  towns  of  Campania,  Apulia,  and  other  parts  of 
southern  Italy  had  Greek  inscriptions  and  coins.  The  Alex- 
andrian grammarians  read  Oscan  accounts  of  Italy,  but  we  must 
not  believe  that  they  were  books  written  in  Oscan;  they  were 
Greek  books.  In  regard  to.  Koman  history,  we  have  to  mention 
especially  Q.  Fabius  Pictor^^  and  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  both 
belonging  to  very  noble  families.  Q.  Fabius  was  of  a  patrician 
gens  and  had  once  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Delphi;  he  was 
a  great-grandson  of  C.  Fabius  Pictor,  who  had  painted  the 
temple  of  Salus;  this  painting,  probably  representing  the  vic- 
tory of  the  consul  Junius  over  the  Aequians,  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emptor  Claudius.  Even  that 
C.  Fabius  Pictor  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  Greeks;  for,  according  to  Koman  notions, 
painting  was  not  a  suitable  occupation  for  a  patrician.  His 
son  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Alexandria,  must  likewise 
have  been  acquainted  with  Greek.  The  object  of  Fabius,  the 
historian,  was  no  doubt  to  counteract  the  contempt  with  which 
the  Greeks  regarded  the  Romans.  He  therefore  wrote  the 
history  of  Borne  from  its  beginning.  Whether  he  spoke  of 
iBneas  we  cannot  ascertain,  but  we  have  ample  evidence  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  treated  of  the  primordia  ttrbisj  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Bemus.^     Of  the  earliest  times,  he  gave,  according 

^^  Fabius  wrote  the  histoiy  of  his  country  250  yean  after  Herodotos:  so 
much,  then,  is  the  historical  literature  of  the  Romans  later  than  that  of  the 
Greeks.— N.  *  Dionys.  1 79. 
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to  Dionysiufly  only  a  brief  outline;  but  as  he  advanced  nearer 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  account  became  more  minute.^^ 
This  last  feature  he  had  in  common  with  nearly  all  the  Roman 
historians,  except  Cn.  Gellius  and  Valerius  Antias,  who  fol- 
lowed the  opposite  principle.  Cato.  alone  observed  the  right 
proportion.  Fabius'  real  subject,  however,  was  the  second  Punic 
war,  with  which  he  was  contemporary;  but  he  had  likewise 
given  a  detailed  account  of  the  first  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 
We  learn  firom  Polybius^  that  he  shewed  great  partiality  to 
his  countrymen  and  endeavoured  to  justify  them  in  every  thing ; 
and  when  a  man  like  Polybius  passes  such  a  censure,  we  may 
readily  believe  him.  An  indulgent  treatment  of  one's  country 
.  is  just  enough;  but  it  was  more  than  indulgence  when  he  at- 
tempted to  justify  his  Bomans  on  every  occasion.^'  The  first 
history  of  the  first  Punic  war  had  been  written  by  Philinus  of 
Agrigentum,  and  in  a  spirit  very  hostile  to  Bome,  on  account 
of  the  destruction  of  his  own  native  city.  Fabius  now  wrote  in 
the  opposite  spirit,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. He  probably  carried  his  work  to  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  though  there  is  nothing  to  prove  this,  for  most  of 
the  quotations  from  his  work,  refer  to  the  earliest  period  of 
Soman  history. 

The  title  of  his  work  is  nowhere  mentioned,  nor  do  we  know 
into  how  many  books  it  was  divided,  though  it  was  held  in  an 
unusually  high  degree  of  estimation,  and  is  very  often  referred 
to  by  Polybius,  Livy,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Dionysius.  We 
may  be  sure  that  we  also  possess  a  great  many  things  borrowed 
from  him,  without  acknowledgment.  It  is  clear  and  certain 
that  Diodorus,  like  Fabius,  placed  the  foundation  of  Borne  in 
01. 8. 1.  Diodorus,  it  is  true,  contains  only  very  meagre  notices 
of  Boman  history  in  the  several  years,  and  they  differ  widely 
from  Livy's  statements;  but  they  are  by  no  means  contemptible, 
and  he  can  have  derived  them  only  from  Fabius  or  Timaeus, 
though  the  former  is  more  probable,  on  account  of  the  agree- 
ment which  I  have  just  mentioned.  Appian,  who  gave  an 
account  of  the  second  Pimic  war  very  different  from  that  of 
Livy,  mentions  Q.  Fabius  as  the  ambassador  sent  to  Delphi.** 
Appian  knew  little  of  Latin,  and  was  not  much  of  an  investi- 

"  Dionys.  i.6.  ••  i.l4,  iiLS,  9.  **  VoLii.  p.  8. 

**  yiL27,  His  words  are:  4  8i  $ovXii  Kotprov  fi^y  ^dßiov,  rhp  ffvyypa^a  ravS« 
rätf  tfTfuv,  fit  Af X^oöf  htfiw€.    Compare  Platarch,  Fab.  Max,  1 8,  Livy,  xxii.  5« . 
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gator;  and  as  far  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  went,  lie  merely 
abridged  him,  as  2^nara8  abridged  Dion  Cassiiis,  so  that  we 
may  look  upon  him  as  representing  Dionysius."  But  for  the 
end  of  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  and  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  when  he  was  no  longer  guided  by  Dionysius,  he 
found  and  used  the  Greek  work  of  Fabius  down  to  the  time 
when  Polybius  began.  Now  as  his  account  of  this  period 
perfectly  agrees  with  Zonaras  who  followed  Dion  Cassius,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Dion  Cassius  also  based  his  narrative  here 
upon  that  of  Fabius.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  used  no  other 
writers,  but  his  acute  eye  must  have  recognised  Fabius  as  his 
best  authority.^  All  those  precious  and  invaluable  accounts 
of  the  early  Roman  constitution,  which  we  find  in  Dion  Cas- 
sius, may  be  referred  to  Fabius,  and  to  him  our  gratitude  is 
due.  The  expressiens  of  Dion  in  describing  the  civil  history 
of  Rome  are  so  careful  and  accurate,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  for 
a  moment  in  assigning  them  to  Fabius.  Thus  the  popuhis  is 
always  called  by  him  £j;fu>9,  and  the  plebs  irXrfio^  or  ofuKo^,^ 
AVhoever  reads  the  history  of  Dion  Cassius  and  possesses  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  constitutional  terms,  will  find  that  every 
thing  is  correct,  whereas  Dionysius  makes  dreadful  mistakes.^ 
Fabius  then  is  not  only  the  £äther  of  Roman  history,  but  he 
also  possessed  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitution;  and  though  his  work  is  lost,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  information  we 
derive  from  him  respecting  the  constitution  and  its  changes.^ 
There  have  been  some  censorious  critics  who  have  considered 
it  ridiculous,  that  we  in  the  nineteenth  century  pretended  to 
know  the  Roman  constitution  better  than  Livy  and  Dionysius 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus;  but  we  only  need  refer  them  to  the 
consular  Dion  Cassius  and  Q.  Fabius;  for  we  do  not  pretend  to 
know  it  better  than  they  did. 

There  is  a  literary  difficulty  about  this  remarkable  man, 
which  in  my  opinion  can  never  be  solved.  It  arises  from  an 
expression  of  Cicero's  in  his  work  "  De  Divinatione".*^  He 
there  mentions  a  "  Somnixun  Aeneae"  from  the  Greek  annals 

«»  Vol.  iii.  notes  353  and  844.  «  Vol  ii.  p.  12. 

«  Vol.  iL  p.  169,  note  367.  ^  Vol  ii.  p.  13.  »  Vol  ii.  p.  15. 

^  L  21,  It  is  tme  we  have  no  good  MS.  of  the  work  De  Divinatione,  bat  onlj 
a  number  of  bad  ones  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  are  all  derived  from  one 
wtiich  is  now  lost,  so  that  the  pracnomen  Numcrius  might  be  a  mistake,  but  I 
do  not  see  how  any  one  could  have  inserted  such  a  praenomcn. — ^N. 
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of  a  Numerius  Fabius  Pictor,  of  whom  no  mention  is  found 
any  where  else.  The  difficulty  might  indeed  be  solved  very 
easily,  since  we  know  that  at  the  time  of  Q.  Fabius  Pictor, 
whose  praenomen  Quintus  is  firmly  established  by  the  testi- 
monies of  Dionysius,  Appian  and  Polybius,  several  other 
Romans  wrote  in  the  Greek  tongue;  why  then  should  not  a 
Numerius  Fabius  have  likewise  written  in  Greek?  Is  it  not 
possible  that  his  writings  may  have  had  merely  an  ephemeral 
existence  like  those  of  so  many  authors  of  our  own  day  ?  To 
this  class  of  writers  must  have  belonged  the  senator  Cn, 
Aufidius  whose  Greek  work  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  only** 
But  in  his  work  "  De  Oratore"^  and  in  the  introduction  to 
the  first  book,  **  De  Legibus,"  Cicero  speaks  of  a  Fabius  Pictor 
as  a  writer  of  Latin  Annals,  and  in  the  former  of  these  pas- 
sages he  places  him  between  Cato  and  Piso.  None  of  the 
ancient  authors,  neither  Livy,  nor  Polybius,  nor  any  gram- 
marian mentions  Latin  annals  of  Fabius  Pictor.  Gellius*^'' 
indeed  speaks  of  Annales  Fabii^  but  without  the  addition  Pic- 
ioriSf  and  nothing  is  said  as  to  whether  this  Fabius  wrote  in 
Latin  or  in  Greek.  I  make  this  remark,  because  the  passage  of 
Gellius  has  been  erroneously  adduced  to  prove  that  Gellius 
knew  a  Fabius  Pictor  who  was  the  author  of  Latin  annals. 
There  is  indeed  another  Fabius  Pictor**  who  wrote  de  jure 
pontificio^j  but  his  work  had  nothing  to  do  with  Boman  his- 
tory. Now  are  we  to  suppose  that  all  other  ancient  authors 
overlooked  Fabius,  the  Latin  annalist,  and  that  Cicero  alone 
has  preserved  his  name?  My  opinion  is  this.  There  was  a 
Latin  annalist  of  the  name  of  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus, 
whom  Servius*^  and  Dionysius '^  mention  as  an  old  annalist 
of  great  importance  and  who  lived  between  Cato  and  Piso, 
which  is  exactly  what  Cicero  says  of  Fabius  Pictor.  Cicero 
therefore,  I  believe,  committed  a  mistake.  "  Every  man,"  says 
Moser,  "may  err,  and  even  the  wisest  sometimes  in  the  most 
incredible  manner."  Cicero  had  perhaps  merely  cast  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  annals — he  had  a  dislike  for  these  ancient  books, 
and  besides  Cato,  he  had  scarcely  read  any,  certainly  not  in 

'1  TuscuL  Disput.  Y.  38 :  *'  Cn.  Aufidius  praetorius  et  in  senatn  sententiam 
dicebat,  et  Gratcam  scribebat  hUtoriam  et  videbat  in  Uteris.**     ••  ii.  12.      "v.  4, 
'*  The  surname  Pictor  alone  occurs  rarely,  tho*  we  still  find  it  in  Appian. — N. 
**  Nonius,  «.  V.  Picumnus.  *  tul  Aen.  i.  3. 

•'LT.    Compare  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  16. 
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his  more  advanced  years — which  bore  the  title  Q.  Fabü 
Armales,  and  when  he  found  a  Fabius  who  lived  between  Gate 
and  Piso,  he  added  Pictor^  a  name  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
where  he  ought  to  have  added  Maximus.  Such  a  mistake 
most  easily  occurs  when  a  person  dictates.*®  We  must  also 
remember  that  Cicero  did  not  possess  a  very  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  his  country,  in  evidence  of  which  I 
need  only  mention  what  everybody  knows,  that  his  repeated 
statement  about  the  self-sacri&ce  of  Decius,  the  grandson,  is  a 
mere  fancy  of  his  own.*^  Cicero  not  seldom  blimders  in  the 
praenomen  of  a  person;  thus,  contrary  to  all  other  authorities, 
he  calk  Virginia's  father  Decimus  Virginius.  The  praenomen 
Nxmierius  was  moreover  very  common  in  the  fiunily  of  the 
Fabii,  so  that  it  may  have  been  rather  familiar  to  Cicero. 
Lastly  Diodorus  mentions  the  same  dream  of  Aeneas,  which  is 
referred  to  by  Cicero,  and  states  that  it  is  taken  from  Fabius.^ 


LECTURE  V. 

L.  CINCIUS  Alimentus*,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus^,  wrote  the  history  of  Borne  in  Greek,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Q.  Fabius  Pictor.  It  is  very  instructive  to 
examine  such  isolated  statements,  in  order  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  their  value;  for  without  Dionysius  we  should  not 
know  that  Cincius  wrote  in  Greek.  From  two  passages  of 
Liyys  ^e  know  only  that  Cincius  wrote  on  the  second  Punic 

^  When  a  man  speaks  under  great  mental  excitement,  he  may  easilj  make  a 
blunder;  but  when  he  dictates,  it  may  happen  still  more  easily.  It  has  often 
happened  to  me,  that  in  referring  to  a  man  I  pronounced  a  wrong  name,  and 
did  so  repeatedly,  until  some  one  called  my  attention  to  it.  Another  instance 
of  such  a  blunder  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  (vL  2).  He  had  called 
the  citizens  of  Phlius  Fhliuntii,  and  Atticus  reminded  him  that  they  were  called 
PhliasiL  Cicero  reifies,  that  the  mistake  had  escaped  him,  and  that  he  knew 
very  well  what  he  ought  to  have  said.  The  principle  of  comparing  the  relations 
of  ancient  history  with  those  of  our  own  time,  in  order  to  form  a  more  distinct 
notion  of  them,  should  also  be  followed  in  the  explanation  of  ancient  authors. — N". 

^  See  vol  iii.  p.  505.    Cicero,  De  Finib.  ii.  19,  Tuscvl  Quaest  i.  37. 

^  Diodor.  Fragm,  ap,  SyncelL  p.  366,  ed.  IHndorf.  In  Corte*s  edition  of 
Sallust,  the  fragments  of  Fabius  Pictor  arc  printed  along  with  those  of  Fabius 
Scrvilianns. — N. 

*  Compare  vol  i,,  p.  272,  foil.  *  i.  6.  '  xxi.  38,  vii  3. 
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war,  but  fiom  Dion jsius^  we  learn  that  he  wrote  a  complete 
history  of  his  country  from  the  earliest  down  to  his  own  time. 
He  was  a  senator  and  praetor  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.^  From  these  facts  we  see  that  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  great  personal  merit;  for  although  the  Eoman  laws 
were  at  that  time  very  severe  towards  prisoners  of  war,  yet 
he  rose  to  high  offices.  He  tells  us  that  he  conversed  with 
Hannibal,  who  gave  him  an  account  of  his  passage  over  the 
Alps :  another  proof  of  his  personal  importance  and  of  his 
ability  to  speak  Greek.  Livy  calls  him  maximus  aucior^  and 
considers  his  authority  as  decisive.  Besides  his  history  of 
£ome,  he  is  said  to  have  written  in  Latin,  on  chronology,  on 
the  consular  power,  and  on  the  Roman  calendar.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  works  are  the  produc- 
tions of  the  same  author.  Dionysius  informs  us  that  differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  he  treated 
of  the  Boman  antiquities  as  an  independent  and  critical  inves- 
tigator .^  How  much  Dionysius  may  have  borrowed  from  him, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  A  fragment  of  his  in  Festus  throws 
much  light  on  che  relation  subsisting  between  the  Bomans  and 
the  Latins. 

Not  long  after  him  (subsequent  to  the  year  570),  C.  Acilius 
wrote  Boman  annals  from  the  earliest  times,  down  to  the  war 
with  Antiochus.  In  one  passage  quoted  from  his  work  he 
speaks  of  Bomulus,  and  Dionysius  refers  to  him  in  regard  to 
the  restoration  of  the  sewers.  His  work  likewise  was  in  Greek, 
and  was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by  one  Claudius  who 
is  otherwise  unknown  to  us.^  Acilius  too  seems  to  have  been 
an  important  and  respec^ble  writer.  Thus  the  literature  of 
Borne  was  at  that  time  essentially  a  Greek  one. 

There  are  some  other  Bomans  who,  at  a  later  time,  wrote  in 
Greek;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  wrote  the  entire  history 
of  their  country,  or  only  memoirs  of  their  own  time.  We 
have  mention  of  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  a  contemporary  of  the 
elder  Cato  (about  600),  and  Cn.  Aufidius,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero's  youth.      It  was  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 

*  i.  6.  *  Livy,  xxi.  88,  xxvi.  23,  28,  xxvii.  7,  etc. 

*  A.  Krause,  VitaeetFragmenta  veierum  Higtoricorum  Romanorwn.  p.  68,  folL 
f  Livy.  XXV.  39,  xxxv.  14;  Cicero,  De  Off.  iil  32;  Dionys.  iii.  77;  Plutarch, 

Jhmul.  21. 
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war  with  Perseus  that  Q.  Ennius  composed  his  poem  under  the 
strange  name  of  Annates ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  that  he 
should,  like  a  chronicler,  have  described  the  events  as  thej 
took  place  one  year  after  another  :  he  was  a  man  of  too  much 
poetical  genius  to  write  such  a  foolbh  work,  which  would  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  versus  memoriales.  His 
poem  was  the  first  real  imitation  of  the  Greek ;  for  those  of  the 
earlier  Naevius  had  been  composed  in  the  ancient  lyric  manner. 
The  number  of  fragments  which'  are  preserved,  enables  us  to 
form  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  whole  work;  and  if  the  more 
ancient  references  which  we  have,  were  more  trust-worthy  in 
numbers,  we  might  even  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
proportion  of  its  parts.  But  corrupt  as  a  great  many  numbers 
in  the  ancient  grammarians  are,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  earliest 
times,  the  reputed  arrival  of  the  Trojans  in  Latium  and  the 
period  of  the  kings,  were  contained  in  the  first  three  books. 
The  war  with  Pyrrhus  may  with  great  probability  be  assigned 
to  the  fifth.^     I  do  not  know  whether  the  verse 

Horrida  Romiüeam  ccrtomina  pango  daeüum 
which  occurs  in  Merula's  collection  of  the  fragments,  is  genu- 
ine; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ennius  occupied  himself 
very  little  with  the  internal  struggles  of  the  Eomans,  and 
according  to  the  notions  then  prevalent  upon  epic  poo  try,  he 
probably  spoke  only  of  the  wars.  The  225  years  from  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  until  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  were  con- 
tdiaed  in  a  single  book.  Of  the  Samnite  wars  he  probably 
gave  only  a  brief  sketch.  If  we  examine  the  later  books 
containing  the  events  subsequent  to  the  first  Punic  war,  which 
accordin;/ to  Cicero^  he  passed  over,  we  find  passages  which 
prove  that  the  war  against  Hannibal  was  described  very 
minutely.  The  account  of  it  must  have  begun  in  the  seventh 
book,  and  in  the  twelfth  Ennius  was  still  occupied  with  it. 
In  the  thirteenth  he  treated  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  and  in 
the  fifteenth  the  Istrian  war;  so  that  the  last  six  books  com- 
prised a  period  of  only  twenty-four  years,  for  the  whole  work 
consisted  of  eighteen  books.*®     In  the  eighteenth  book  Ennius 

'  Menila  places  this  war  in  the  sixth  book,  becaase  he  cannot  believe  that 
Ennius  should  hare  devoted  only  one  book  to  the  intervening  piTiod.  But 
Ennius  surely  did  not  versify  the  consular  Fasti,  but  treated  only  of  the  prin- 
cipal events. — N.  '  Brutus^  19. 

*^  Wc  may  take  it  for  granted  that  Ennius  himself  made  the  division  into 
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liimself  intimated  that  in  the  year  578  he  was  still  engaged  in 
writing  his  work.  The  whole  poem  was  wanting  in  symmetry, 
for  in  the  early  times,  which  were  despatched  very  briefly,  a 
great  many  things  must  have  been  passed  over,  like  the  first 
Punic  war.  Scipio  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  were  praised  by 
him  very  much  in  detail,  and  the  poet  accompanied  the  latter 
to  the  Aetolian  war.  The  beautiful  history  of  the  kings  in 
Livy  may  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  Ennius.  He  was  bom 
according  to  Cato,  in  513,  at  Rudiae  in  Calabria*^,  and  died  in 
•583,  at  the  age  of  seventy*^,  having  carried  his  poem  nearly 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  authorities  which  Ennius  followed  for  the  earliest  times, 
were  the  armales  maximi;  for  the  kingly  period,  the  ancient 
lays  and  the  commentarii  pontificum;  for  the  middle  age  of 
Bome,  he  had  Timaeus,  Hieronymus,  and  Fabius;  and  of  the 
later  events,  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness.  He  deserves  cen- 
sure for  his  vanity  in  putting  himself  on  an  equality  with 
Homer,  and  for  his  bad  hexameters.  It  is  annoying  to  find  him 
speak  with  contempt  of  the  ancient  poets;  but  there  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  fragments  of  his  which  shew  a  truly  poetical 
genius.  He  resembled  Klopstock,  who,  like  him,  despised  the 
ancient  forms,  without  being  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
those  of  the  Greeks  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  himself  in  their 
application.  The  fragments  of  Ennius  were  collected  very 
carefully  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Hierony- 
mus Columna'^,  who  added  a  very  prolific  but  instructive  com- 
mentary. Some  verses  in  this  collection  are  taken  from  Claudius 
Sacerdos,  whose  work  still  exists  in  MS  at  Vienna.**    This 

eighteen  books.  The  opinion  that  Q.  Yargnnteias  made  it,  is  founded  on  a 
wrong  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  Suetonios  (2>«  iUustr»  Gram.  2).  I  believe 
that  Suetonius  merelj  meant  to  saj  that  Vaignnteins  made  a  critical  recension 
and  explanatory  commentaries  on  Ennius,  such  as  Lampadio  had  made  on 
Naevius. — N. 

"  Cicero,  Tumtd,  Quaeat  L  1,  Brut  IS;  Yairo,  ap,  G^ttm,  zrii 21. 

^«  Cicero,  Brut  20,  de  Senect.  5. 

**  Q.  Ennii,  poetae  Tctustissimi  quae  snpersunt  fhigmenta,  ab  Hieronjroo 
Columna  conqnisita,  disposita  et  explicata,  Neapoli  1590.  4^  A  reprint  of  this 
edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1707. 

**  (It  is  now  published  in  Sndiicher's  Andleeta  Grammatiea.)  Hieronymus 
Columna  and  Natalis  Comes  both  had  the  vanity  to  pretend  that  they  had  read 
authors  which  either  did  not  exist  at  till,  or  were  mentioned  only  by  scholiasts« 
'Of  tho  latter  they  may  indeed  have  read  more  complete  MSS.  than  those  which 
have  joome  down  to  us. — N. 

VOL.  I.  d 
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collection  contains,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifles,  all  that 
can  be  gathered  from  the  ancient  authors.  Soon  after  ColuBina» 
a  Dutchman,  P.  Merula,  published  a  new  edition  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Ennius^^,  with  many  additions  and  a  new  arrangement 
Among  the  additions,  there  are  some  passages  which  Columna 
had  overlooked ;  but  Merula  sa js  that  he  had  gathered  a  number 
of  verses  from  a  work  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  a  contemporary 
of  Pliny,  which  bore  the  title  "  De  continentia  veterum  poet- 
arum."  He  adds,  that  Piso  in  this  work  compared  the  early 
poetswith  those  of  his  own  time,  and  the  latter  with  one  another; 
that  the  manuscript  of  it  was  at  Paris,  in  the  library  of  St.  Vic- 
tor, whence  he  feared  it  would  be  stolen.  Now  what  circum- 
stance could  have  led  him  to  this  strange  apprehension,  for 
which  no  reason  is  assigned?  Another  accoimt  states  that  the 
manuscript  was  formerly  bound  up  together  with  a  manuscript 
of  Lucan,  from  which  it  had  afterwards  been  cut  away.  Now 
there  is  indeed  in  the  library  of  St.  Victor,  at  Paris,  a  manu- 
script of  Lucan,  from  which  another  has  been  torn  off, — my 
friend,  Immanuel  Bekker,  whose  attention  I  had  directed  to  it, 
saw  it  himself, — but  *his  proves  very  little.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  P.  Merula»  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
either  in  joke  or  in  earnest,  wanted  to  impose  upon  the  public; 
but  he  was  not  able  to  write  such  perfect  verses  as  would  deceive 
a  good  scholar.  At  least,  all  those  single  verses  which  he  as- 
signs to  Naevius  and  Ennius,  and  which  be  pretends  to  have 
.derived  from  Piso,  are  suspicious  to  me,  for  they  are  wanting 
in  rhythm,  though  I  do  not  mean  positively  to  assert  that  they 
are  modem«  They  are  hexameters,  and  indeed  such  as  Ennius 
might  have  written;  but  they  never  carry  with  them  that  con- 
viction of  genuineness  which  is  so  strong  in  reference  to  the 
other  fragments  of  Ennius,  that  we  might  almost  swear  and 
say — This  cannot  come  from  a  modem  author.  My  opinion, 
therefore,  is,  that  we  must  not  place  too  much  confidence  in 
those  verses  which  are  said  to  be  taken  from  Piso.  K  Merula 
had  a  suspicion  that  the  manuscript  might  be  stolen,  why  did 
he  not  copy  and  publish  it? 

Not  long  after  Ennius,  whom  we  fairly  reckon  among  the 
Boman  historians,  for  many  statements  of  his  have  been  incor- 
porated with  history  by  subsequent  writers,  the  history  of  Bome 
began  to  be  written  in  Latin  prose ;  and  the  first  work  we  meet 

**  Q.  Ennii  fWigmenta  oollegit  et  jUoBtraTifc  P.  MernU,  Logd.  Bat.  159«. 
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with,  ia  the  most  important  that  was  ever  written  on  the  history 
of  ancient  Italy;  I  mean  the  "  Origines"  of  Cato.  The  fona 
which  he  adopted  in  this  work,  shews  great  originality,  and 
also  that  the  Bomans  at  that  time  began  to  entertain  just  views 
of  their  own  history,  and  to  follow  the  right  way  in  writing  it. 
Subsequent  writers  again  lost  flight  of  this,  and  became  estranged 
from  the  early  constitution  of  their  country.  Cato  wrote  the 
history  not  only  of  Bome^  but  of  Italy,  While  he  described 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  Eoman  commonwealth,  he  seems  to 
have  given  accounts  of  the  nations  of  Italy  as  they  successively 
came  in  contact  with  it.^^  The  plan  of  the  Origines,  which 
consisted  of  seven  books,  is  known  from  Nepos^^;  the  first 
book  contained  the  history  of  the  kings;  the  second  and  third 
carried  the  history  down  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  Italy; 
the  fourth  contained  the  first  Punic  war;  the  fifth,  the  second; 
and  the  sixth  and  seventh,  the  subsequent  wars  down  to  his 
own  time,  that  is,  to  the  praetorship  of  Ser.  Galba.  Cato  was 
a  very  great  man  in  every  respect,  and  rose  far  above  his  age. 
His  work  is  very  oflen  quoted,  but  there  is  only  one  quotation 
in  Gellius  which  deserves  the  name  of  an  excerpt;  tÜs  is  the 
passage  about  the  tribune  Caedicius,  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  accordingly  belongs  to  the  fourth  book.  It 
shews  Cato^s  peculiar  manner,  and  how  it  was  that  Cicero^  who 
in  general  is  uncertain  whether  he  should  praise  or  blame  Cato, 
yet  distinguished  him  among  all  his  contemporaries.  He  wrote 
his  work  at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year  600.  There  is  a 
curious  prolepsis  and  parachronism  in  Livy,  in  the  disputes 
about  the  Lex  Oppia,  where,  in  the  year  561^  the  tribune, 
L.  Valerius,  appeals  to  Cato's  Origines  against  him.^^  During 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  people  had  such  curious 
notions  respecting  everything  written  by  Livy,  that  on  account 
of  this  passage,  they  would  not  believe  d&at  Cato  wrote  hia 
Origines  at,  an  advanced  period  of  his  life,  and  G.  J.  Vossius^^ 
thought  it  worth  while  to  consider,  whether  C.  Nepos  was  not 
speaking  of  a  different  work  in  saying  that  Cato  wrote  it  as  a 
$enex.  But  Yoesius  was  the  first  who  thought  that  Livy  might 
perhaps  have  spoken  there  in  his  own  person,  and  have  made 
a  mistake. 

^  Compare  vol.  i,  p.  8  and  note  2;  vol.  ii  p.  8.  ^  Cata,  e.  8. 

"  Livy,  xzxir.  5,  makes  L.  Yalednfl  fla^y  to  Cato:  Toaa  adverana  ta  Orighiea 
rerohram.  ^  IH  Bktor.  Latlfk 
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Very  littlje  of  tlie  Origines  is  extant,  but  what  we  have  is 
excellent.  It  is  said  that  a  philologer  once  tried  to  conjure  up 
spirits  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  ancient  books  which 
were  lost;  and  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  the  first  ancient 
work  to  be  asked  for  would  be  the  Origines  of  Cato;  for  if  we 
had  them  and  the  history  of  Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  we  might  dis- 
pense with  all  speculations  concerning  the  early  history  of  the 
nations  of  Italy.  Cato's  work  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  whole  range  of  Roman  annals.  In  reading  the  descriptions 
which  Livy  gives  of  the  wars  against  the  Aequians  and 
Volscians,  we  are  extremely  wearied  by  the  intolerable  same- 
ness, which  is  even  increased  by  his  repeating  the  same  things 
over  again.  The  same  character  is  generally,  though  with 
great  injustice,  ascribed  to  the  Roman  annalists:  but  Cato  was 
anything  but  monotonous  or  wearisome. 

A  very  short  time  after  Cato  and  about  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  the  history  of  Rome  was  written  by 
L.  Cassius  Hemina«®,  from  whose  work  we  have  historical 
quotations  in  the  grammarians.  Several  writers  call  him 
antiquissimus  auctor,  a  name  by  which  Piso  and  others  are 
never  mentioned.  From  many  of  his  historical  remarks  I 
conclude  that  he  wrote  about  Alba  according  to  its  ancient 
local  chronology,  and  that  he  synchronised  the  earlier  periods 
of  Rome  with  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  a  circum- 
stance of  great  importance.  He  began  the  history  fix)m  the 
earliest  times,  and  what  no  other  annalist  did,  he  treated  of  it 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  whence  we  have  many  state- 
ments of  his  about  Siculian  towns  in  Latium.  The  archaeology 
of  the  towns  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  object.  There 
is  only  one  fragment  of  some  length  which  gives  us  some  idea 
of  his  style,  which  is  decidedly  worse  than  that  of  Cato. 
The  fourth  book  of  his  work  bore  the  title  Belhan  Punicum 
posieriusl^\  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  last  war  against 
the  Carthaginians  had  not  broken  out  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  it.  He  even  mentioned  the  secular  festival  of  the  year 
607  according  to  Varro**,  which  may  indeed  have  been  just 
at  the  end  of  his  work,  which,  however,  I  believe  consisted  of 
more  than  four  books,  though  I  admit  that  the  number  of 
books  into  which  it  was  divided,  was  not  very  great,  at  least, 

*  Compare  voL  i.  p.  27 1,  and  yoL  ii..  p.  8« 

••  Frifldaa,  vii.,  p.  767.  ed.  Fatscfa.  "  Censorinus,  De  Die  Not  17. 
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perhaps,  five  or  six.  Cassius  Hernia^  >^a8  one  of  tlie  old 
authorities  who  had  derived  his  information  from  genuin^ 
sources.^ 

From  this  time  forward,  Boman  histories  were  written  by 
various  persons,  but  an  original  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
henceforth  out  of  the  question.  The  Latin  rhetoricians  who 
now  began  to  spring  up,  used  the  books  which  already  existed 
as  the  foundations  for  their  own  works  and  only  made  addir 
tions  from  old  chronicles  which  had  been  neglected  by  their 
predecessors,**  How  far  this  was  the  case  with  every  particvr 
lar  writer,  cannot  indeed  be  ascertained,  but  on  the  whole  w^ 
may  acquiesce  in  this  view.  I  do  not  think  it  Qecessary,  tq 
give  you  a  complete  list  of  these  writers  of  the  seventh  century 
or  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  their  merits;  my  intention 
is  merely  to  furnish  you  with  an  outline  of  the  literature  of  th^ 
history  of  Rome,  and  I  cannot  therefore  mention  such  writei-s 
as  are  in  themselves  of  little  or  no  importance.  To  this  period 
belongs  the  Fabius  Pictor,  whom  Cicero,  as  I  remarked  before, 
mentions  in  the  **  De  Oratore."  He  was  a  learned  ajithor, 
and  his  work,  entitled  **Res  Gestae'.'  seems  to  have  been  ^ 
very  minute  history,  as  he  spoke  of  the  capture  of  Borne  by 
the  Gauls  in  his  fourth  book*^,  but  the  number  of  its  books  is 
linknown.  No  fragment  of  any  length  is  preserved.  His 
praenomen  was  Servius  or  perhaps  Sextus;  for  in  his  **Brutus,'' 
Cicero  speaks  of  Ser.  Fulvius,  and  then  of  Ser.  Fabius,  whom 
he  calls  juris  porUifidi  peritissimus.  But  the  books  *'  Dq 
Oratore"  and  "Brutus,"  which  seem  to  have  such  an  excellent 
text,  are  corrupt  in  many  small  points,  which  have  been 
smoothed  over  by  a  skilful  copyist  of  the  sixteenth  century» 
Of  the  "  De  Oratore"  only  a  single  ancient  MS,  was  found  at 
Milan,  and  that  is  particularly, illegible.  With  regard  to  tliQ 
"Brutus"  we  are  no  better  off;  for  no  MS.  is  older  than  th^ 
year  1430.  Hence  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  th^ 
names  in  these  books.  One  Heidelberg  MS.  has  Serius  FabiuSg 
and  it  is  probable  that  we  must  read  Sextus,  the  praeiiomen 
Servius  not  occurring  among  the  Fabii.  It  is  not  impossible 
tliat  this  Fabius  may  be  the  same  as  the  Fabius  Maximus 
Servilianus,  who  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  fragment 

••  PliDj,  HuL  Nat  xiii.  13;  xxix..l.  •*  Compwe  vol  ii.  p.  8,  foil 

«»  GeUinfl,T.4, 
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concerning  the  amyal  of  Aeneas,  and  who  at  least  flourifiiied 
at  this  time. 

Gn.  Gellius^  also  belongs  to  this  period.  He  was  a  very 
^prolix,  uncritical  and  oiedulous  writer^  and  onlj  a  second  late 
historian;  he  was  no  authority:  but  would  to  God  that  we 
possessed  the  works  of  these  writers,  for  who  can  say  whether 
or  not  many  a  valuable  old  chronicle  had  been  used  by  them 
and  incorporated  in  their  works.  His  age  is  uncertain,  though 
Yossius  conjectures  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Gellius  against 
whom  Cato  Censorius  delivered  a  speech;  but  the  fragments 
which  we  have  of  his  work  do  not  seem  to  support  that 
supposition:  I  rather  suspect  that  he  belongs  to  the  second 
half  of  the  seventh  century,  partly  on  account  of  his  language, 
and  partly  because  we  find  him  already  engaged  in  sophistical 
contrivances,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  render  the  impro* 
babilities  of  the  ancient  traditions  more  credible  by  small  but 
dishonest  changes.  The  numbers  of  the  books  referred  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  work  entered  ioto  the  most  minute 
detail.  Charisius  refers  to  the  97th  book,  and  that  in  the 
ancient  Neapolitan  MS.  where  the  numbers  are  written  in 
words;  other  references  do  not  go  beyond  the  30th  book. 

After  Pictor,  Cicero  mentions  an  annalist,  Yennonius,  finnn 
whose  work  we  have  only  one  passage  preserved  in  Dionysius, 
referring  to  the  history  of  the  kings.  We  may  therefore  infer 
that  he  wrote  annals  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.  In  that 
fragment  he  shows  that  he  was  a  man  without  judgment;  and 
Cicero  judges  unfavorably  of  his  style  also. 

A  writer  about  whose  time  and  character  I  can  speak  with 
greater  decision,  is  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi  Censoriud*^,  an 
opponent  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  but  an  honest  man«  His  censorship  fiills  in  the 
time  between  the  two  Gracchi,  and  it  may  be  that  he  wrote 
his  history  soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  but  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  surname  Censorius  was  added  after- 
wards. To  judge  from  the  extracts  which  Dionysius  gives 
from  him,  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  a  peculiar  character. 
Before  him,  historians  had  received  the  materials  just  as 
they  were  handed  down  to  them  by  their  predecessors,  and 
had  not  cared  whether  that  which  was  transmitted  to  them, 
"  Compare  toLU.  p.  9,  note  11. 
^  ConipmToLLpp.SS6,9a7;  ü.  p.9,fon.;  iii.p.S19. 
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was  possible  or  not  They  had  regarded  the  events  of 
early  Boman  histoty  as  something  belonging  to  a  time 
which  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  their  own  age. 
Piflo  began  to  look  at  things  in  a  different  light:  his  object 
Was  to  divest  the  ancient  stories  of  all  that  appeared  to  him  im-* 
probable  or  impossible,  and  to  reconstruct  out  of  the  ancient 
traditions  such  a  history  as  he  thought  consistent  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  natural  course  of  things.  This  is  the  same 
mode  of  proceeding  as  has  been  unfortunately  applied  in 
our  days  to  matters  of  the  highest  importance.  Rso,  for  in- 
stance, calculates  that  L.  Tarquinius  Superbus  could  not  pos« 
flibly  have  been  the  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  because  he 
would  then  have  been  too  old,  when  he  came  to  the  throne* 
Therefore  Piso,  without  giving  any  further  reasons  for  it, 
makes  Tarquinius  Superbus  the  grandson  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus.*^  He  is  surprised  at  the  account  that  Tarpeia  had  a 
monument  on  the  Capitol,  and  forgetting  that  she  was  a  Sabine 
heroine  to  whom  such  a  tomb  might  well  be  erected  on  the 
Capitol *•,  just  as  Tatius  had  one  on  another  hill,  he  discarded 
the  history  of  her  treachery.*^  He  is  unable  to  uüderstand 
the  difference  between  the  Sabine  and  Latin  Bomanfi.  He  is 
the  originator  of  falsifications  in  Boman  history;  his  con- 
trivances were  dull  and  contemptible,  but  they  ensnared 
Cn.  Gellius.  The  Bomans  had  an  ancient  legend  about  the 
lak^  Curtius  into  which  Curtius  was  said  to  have  thrown 
himself  in  consequence  of  an  oracle.  Piso  destroyed  this 
sublime  story  completely;  for  as  he  conceived  that  a  battle 
could  not  have  been  fought  on  that  spot  at  any  other  time  but 
in  the  reign  of  Bomulus^  when  the  sewers  did  not  yet  exist, 
he  supposed  that  some  Sabine  general  of  the  name  of  Curtius 
had  sunk  in  that  marshy  district  together  with  his  war-horse  :^^ 
he  never  thihks  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  army  cannot  stand 
where  the  general  sinks.  Such  poor  and  contemptible  inter- 
pretations are  suggested  by  the  same  spirit  which  actuated 
sotoe  interpreters  of  the  Holy  Scriptüres^  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  who  leave  no  letter  untouched,  and  ttitn  the  narratives 
upside  down  in  order  to  make  out,  as  they  fancy,  an  intelligible 
history;  but  in  this  ease  such  a  inode  of  proceeding  is  more 
unpardonable  than  in  any  other.     In  the  same  spirit  and  for 

••  BionyB.  ir.  7.  •  Festus,  «.  v,  Tarpeiae.  "  Dionys.  iL  40. 

"  VaiTO,  de  Lhtg.  Lot  t.  148  ed.  Möller.    Compaie  yoI  1,  p.237. 
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the  purpofle  of  making  out  tliat  tlie  northern  sagas  are  historical, 
the  whole  lay  of  the  Nibelungen  has  been  transformed  into  a 
^ar  of  the  Burgundians,  and  connected  with  the  accoimts  of 
Eoman  chronicles  of  the  fifth  century.  But,  fortunately, 
nobody  believes  these  things.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  L.  Cal* 
pumius  Piso,  a  remarkable  man,  but  in  a  bad  way:  he  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  author  of  forgeries  in  Roman  history. 
The  title  of  his  work  was  armales;  and  he  must  have  been  an 
industrious  man,  for  we  see  that  he  made  use  of  good  sources, 
such  as  Fasti  and  the  like.  The  number  of  books  into  which 
his  work  was  divided  is  uncertain;  in  the  third,  he  spoke  of 
Cn.  Flavins  (a.u.450);  in  the  seventh,  of  the  year  516,  and 
he  must  have  carried  the  history  down  to  his  own  time,  as  he 
mentioned  the  secular  games  of  the  year  607« 

In  the  course  of  the  same  century  several  historical  works 
were  composed;  but  I  do  not  speak  of  thoee  who  wrote  only  a 
history  of  their  own  time,  but  of  those  who  composed  a  com- 
plete history  of  Bome.  In  Cicero's  youth  about  the  time  when 
the  books  ad  Herennium  were  written,  that  is,  about  the  year 
680,  or  rather  somewhat  earlier,  near  the  time  of  Cicero's 
consulship,  there  were  two  men  who  wrote  a  general  history 
of  Rome,  Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius  and  Q.  Valerius  Antias. 
According  to  Velleius  both  were  younger  than  Coelius  Anti- 
pater,  and  elder  contemporaries  of  Sisenna,  and  wrote  after 
the  time  of  Sulla.  Quadrigarius  is  one  of  those  authors  who 
in  later  times,  after  the  restoration  of  the  earlier  literature, 
were  very  much  read.  He  and  Cassius  Hemina  departed  firom 
the  general  rule  of  the  annalists  who  commenced  their  works 
from  the  building  of  the  city;  for  while  Hemina  began  at  an 
earlier  period,  Quadrigarius  commenced  his  history  with  the 
destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  We  have  some  considerable 
fragments  of  his  work  from  which  this  is  clear;  for  in  the 
nimierous  fragments  of  the  first  book  much  is  mentioned  that 
belongs  to  the  Gallic  war;  and  at  the  same  time  it  contained 
the  beginning  of  the  Samnite  wars,  and  even  the  battle  of 
Caudium ;  one  fi:agment  even  touches  upon  the  end  of  the  third 
Samnite  war,  and  all  this  not  in  very  brief  words.  Hence, 
as  the  book  embraced  such  a  rich  period,  he  cannot  have  had 
space  for  the  earlier  history.  Another  fact  supporting  our 
opinion  is  the  statement,  that  he  declared  that  there  existed  no 
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documenta  older  than  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  ^^ ;  for  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  KXdoiios  n^  in  Plutarch^'  is  our  Claudiu9 
Quadrigarius.  We  must  therefore  consider  him  as  a  man  of  a 
oritical  mind^  who  would  not  write  about  what,  according  to  his 
conviction,  was  not  historical.  In  the  second  or  third  book  he 
spoke  of  Pyrrhus;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  of  Hannibal;  in  the 
eighth ,  of  Tiber.  Gracchus,  the  father ;  in  the  thirteenth ,  of  Metel-» 
lus;  in  the  nineteenth,  of  Marius;  and  there  are  quotations  from 
the  work  up  to  the  twenty-third  book.  His  history  extended 
down  to  Cicero's  consulship.  Fragments,  from  which  we  clearly 
see  the  great  awkwardness  of  the  language  of  those  ancient  an* 
nalists,  in  whom  we  find  no  trace  of  the  periodic  structure  of  sen- 
tences^,  occur  in  Gellius,  and  justify  Cicero's  judgment  of  the 
ancient  writers.  Thechroniclesof  Cologne  and  Limburg  are  gene* 
rally  written  in  a  much  better  style.  Hence  prose  was  little  read 
before  the  time  when  Livy  and  Sallust  wrote.  Gellius  thinks  the 
ancient  authors  pleasing,  which  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 
complete  corruption  of  taste  in  his  time,  which  had  recourse  some- 
times to  hot  spices,  sometimes  to  ice«  To  convince  any  one  of 
the  truth  of  this,  let  him  read  only  the  fragment  from  Claudius  in 
Gellius.'*  The  flourishing  time  of  Boman  literature  was  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  as  that  of  French  literature  was  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV;  but  just  because  that  was  the  first  bloom,  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  were  more  simple,  the  language  more  calm 
and  tranquil,  and  flowing  in  a  certain  broadness  and  fulneseu 
Afterwards,  esprit  and  wit  became  awakened,  and  everything 
was  demanded  and  given  in  a  more  concise,  refined,  and  pointed 
manner.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  period  down  to  Ta- 
citus, just  as  was  the  case  with  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  in  France; 
but  now,  when  the  Romans  carried  everything  to  extremes, 
everything  was  to  become  still  more  pointed,  still  more  refined^ 
and  still  more  witty;  and  thus  they  came  to  a  style  bordering 
upon  that  which  is  really  tasteless  and  absurd.  Gellius  lived 
in  that  period ;  he  was  a  very  sensible  man,  and  so  disgusted 
with  the  tendency  of  his  age,  that  he  lost  all  feeling  for  the 

«»  Compare  vol.  ii.  p.  2.  foU.  •»  Numa,  c.  1 . 

**  Periodic  writing  among  the  Romans  docs  not  begin  till  the  time  of  Cato, 
and  was  particuhirly  cultivated  by  C.  Gracchus,  who  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
legarded  as  the  father  of  Latin  prose.  The  periodic  style,  like  the  hexameter, 
seems  to  have  been  engrafted  upon  the  Latin  language  from  the  Greek. — N. 

»  ix.13. 
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better  literature  which  preceded  his  own  age,  and  went  back 
to  the  earliest  timesi  which  were  more  to  his  taste. 

Q.  ValeriuB  Antias  is  the  very  opposite  of  Quadrigarins:  of 
all  the  Boman  historians  he  is  the  most  untrue;  in  him  we  can 
point  out  manifest  fidsifications.^  Livy^  sajs  that  none  sur^ 
passed  him  in  exaggerations.  He  knew  all  the  details  of  the 
earliest  times  most  acctiratelj,  the  numbers  of  the  slain,  pri« 
Boners,  &c;  he  was  alwa3ni  inclined  to  exaggerate,  especiallj  in 
regard  to  numbers.  His  &bricationd  have  quite  a  different  cha-* 
racter  from  the  earlier  ones,  the  numbers  in  which  were  by  no 
means  invented  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving;  they  only  men- 
tion a  roimd  number,  as  seseenti^  fiipioi  {ter  centum  tonaty  in 
Virgil),  to  indicate  an  indefinite  number.  This  poetical  mix- 
ture of  indefiniteness  and  apparent  definiteness  prevails  ev^y* 
ttrhr^re  in  the  Boman  legends.  Thus  the  thirty  Sabine  maidens 
are  by  no  means  a  definite  number,  but  only  mean  many.  Va- 
lerius Antias,  however,  states  their  number  to  have  been  Ö47* 
In  this  manner  he  wrote  an  enotmous  work,  which  was 
particularly  minute  in  the  accounts  of  the  later  times;  but 
notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  not  able  to  produce  an  ani'^ 
mated  narrative,  but  related  the  single  occurrences  in  a  dry 
and  dull  manner.  His  work  is  quoted  down  to  the  seventy- 
fifth  book;  in  the  second,  he  spoke  of  Numa;  and  in  the 
twelfth,  of  the  tribune  Tib.  Gracchus.  Fragments,  from  which 
we  might  judge  of  his  style,  do  not  exist» 

One  might  be  inclined  to  consider  this  Valerius  to  be  a 
peniiUs  of  the  Maximi  and  Publicolae;  and  in  a  very  loose 
sense,  he  may  have  been  one,  but  he  did  not  belong  to  the  genS 
of  the  patrician  ValeriL  The  L.  Valerius  Antias,  who  occurs 
in  the  Hannibalian  war,  was  probably  a  citizen  of  Antium,  and 
may  have  been  one  of  the  ancestors  of  our  annalist 

It  is  surprising  that  Livy,  although  he  repeatedly  mentions 
the  untrustworthiness  of  Valerius  Antias,  yet  has  in  his  first 
books  passages  which  can  have  been  taken  from  none  but 
Valerius  Antias. 

••  Compare  voLii.  p.9« 

"  xxzYi.38:  in  angendoeonon  alius  intemperMitior  est.  Compare  zzxtuL  83» 
XXXÜL11. 
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AI4L  diese  annalists  liaid  something  eztremelj  old-fiishioned  in 
their  tone  andknguage,  which  difiered  &om  that  of  the  writers 
of  the  subsequent  period,  just  as  much  as  the  Gennan,  written 
in  the  be^ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  that  which 
became  established  about  the  time  of  the  Seven  Tears'  war. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  after  this  series  of  pretty 
uniform  writers,  we  find  only  one  distinguished  aimalist,  C. 
Licinius  Macer.'  He  was  the  fiither  of  the  orator  and  poet 
C.  Licinius  Calvus,  and  a  contemporary  of  Catullus,  with 
whom  he  flourished  about  the  year  700;  so  that  at  the  time 
of  Cicero's  consulship,  Macer  may  have  been  beyond  the  prime 
of  life.  His  tribuneship  &lls  about  the  year  680,  before  the 
first  consulship  of  Pompey.  Licinius  Macer  was  a  remarkable 
man;  and  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  character  of  his 
work  firom  what  Livy  and  Dionysius  quote  fix)m  it.  From  the 
quotations  in  Livy  we  see  that  Macer  did  what  only  two  wri- 
ters had  done  before  him,  the  one  as  an  historian  and  the  other 
as  a  writer  on  the  constitution,  for  he  derived  his  materials 
from  documents  which  he  sought  and  found.*  Macer  may  have 
related  a  great  many  things  which  were  passed  over  by  his 
successors,  merely  because  they  could  not  reconcile  them  with 
the  current  accounts  which  they  adopted  or  with  their  own 
preconceived  notions;  for  Livy'  says,  in  more  than  one 
place,  that  his  statements  did  not  agree  with  other  annals. 
The  treaty  with  Porsenna,  referred  to  by  Pliny,  was  pro- 
bably mentioned  by  nobody  but  Licinius  Macer.*  Pliny 
speaks  of  him  as  if  he  had  readhim^,  and  frequently  names  him 
among  his  authorities.  Cicero  is  dissatisfied  with  him ;  and  in 
the  introduction  to  his  work  "  de  Legibus,"  he  mentions  him 
disrespectfully.  He  might  be  right  to  some  extent;  for  Macer, 
although  he  deserved  respect  as  a  critical  historian,  may  yet  not 
have  been  equally  distinguished  as  a  writer,  which  is  indeed 

'  Compare  voL  ii.  p.  10. 

»  LiTy,iv.7,20,23,vii9,  nL8S,46,x.9.  Compare I)ioii}ri.U. 68,  iT.6,v.74, 
andpaflnm.  '  TiL9,ix.46,x.9. 

*  Compare  tcO.  I  p^  646,  IbD.  '  Hut.  Nat  zzziLS  aod  ft. 
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vety  probable.  If  we  Germans^  for  instance,  praise  Mascov^ 
as  the  first  who  wrote  a  history  of  Germany,  we  do  not  thereby 
mean  to  assert  that  his  work  possesses  everything  that  is  re- 
quired of  a  history  of  Germany.  But  it  may  also  be,  that 
Cicero  judged  un&yourably  of  him,  because  he  belonged  to  a 
difiereut  political  party^,  for  Macer  took  an  active  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  tribunician  power.  In  the  struggles  which 
were  then  going  on  at  Rome,  every  one  thought  the  lesser  evil 
to  be  on  his  own  side :  some  conceived  it  to  lie  in  the  greater 
power  of  the  government,  and  others  in  the  full  operation  of 
popular  freedom ;  just  as  is  now  the  case  in  France,  where  a 
calm  and  imprejudiced  spectator  cannot  join  either  of  the  par- 
ties unconditionally,  or  wish  to  see  one  gain  the  upper  hand. 
In  such  circumstances,  Cicero  may,  for  a  time,  have  confined 
his  good  wishes  to  one  party,  and  been  anxious  to  see  the  other 
completely  suppressed.  I  consider  the  loss  of  the  «nrnds  of 
Macer  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Whether  the  speech  of  Macer 
among  the  firagments  of  Sallust's  history  was  the  report  of  an 
actual  speech  of  Macer,  or  was  written  by  Sallust  under  his 
name,  is  uncertain:  at  any  rate,  the  great  knowledge  of  the 
early  constitution  displayed  in  it,  renders  it  worthy  of 
Macer,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  been  possessed  by  Sallust. 
His  work  is  quoted  down  to  the  sixteenth  book;  but  of  how 
many  books  it  consisted  is  unknown;  he  probably  began  with 
the  earliest  times,  and  carried  the  history  down  to  his  own 
age. 

C.  Junius  Gracchanus,  the  historian  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion, derived  his  name  from  his  friendship  with  the  younger 
Gracchus.  Both  the  Gracchi  were  men  of  very  deep,  intense, 
and  warm  feelings,  and  exercised  an  inspiring  influence  upon 
eminent  persons;  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  young  and 
enthusiastic  men  were,  as  it  were,  charmed  by  them.  Junius 
Gracchanus  wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  constitution,  in  which 
he  gave  a  chronological  account  of  its  cliangcs .  The  work 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  its  kind;  it  is  often  quoted 
by  Censorinus,  Tacitus,  Ulpian,  and  other  jurists.     He  appears 

'  His  history  appeared  in  1726  under  the  title:  Geschichte  der  Deutschen 
bis  zu  Anfang  der  Fränhischen  Monarchie.  An  English  translation  of  it  bj 
Thomas  jiediard  appeared  in  1738,  London,  2  roh,  4tOu 

»  Cicero,  odAtLlA-,  Plutarch,  Cic.  9;  Valcr.  Max.  ix.  12, 7. 

*  Compare  voLii.  p.  10,foll,  and  note  251. 
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to  have  followed  in  his  calculations  the  aera  from  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  which  is  adopted  in  particular  by  Lydus  in  his 
"work  "2>^  Magistratibtts"  who  drew  his  information  from 
<}aiu8*  commentary  on  the  twelve  tables.  Gaius  again  derived 
his  materials  from  Gracchacus ;  for  he  himself  did  not  possess 
the  learning  of  Gracchanus,  and  where  he  is  left  to  himself,  he 
is  very  often  wrong ;  but  his  collection  is  nevertheless  extremely 
valuable.  The  sources  referred  to  by  Gracchanus  were  proba- 
bly the  ancient  law-books,  and  certainly  most  authentic  ones. 
I  can  say,  with  the  fullest  conviction,  that  all  his  statements 
were  correct. 

There  is  no  quotation  from  Fenestella  referring  to  the  early 
times  of  Rome,  whence  I  infer  that  he  did  not  write  the  entire 
history  of  Rome. 

Among  the  minor  writers  on  Roman  history,  there  occurs 
one  Victor,  to  whom  is  assigned  a  work  entitled  ''  Origo  gen- 
tis  Romanae"  ;  in  it  are  quoted  most  of  the  earlier  annalists, 
also  the  armales  maximi  (even  for  the  arrival  of  Aeneas),  Sex. 
Gellius,  Domitius,  Egnatius,  M.  Octavius,  and  many  others 
whose  very  names  are  otherwise  unknown.  The  work  was  first 
published  by  Andreas  Schottus.  Considering  the  resemblance 
of  the  book  to  that  of  Fulgentius,  to  the  Scholiast  on  the  Ibis, 
and  other  commentators  of  the  time,  who  likewise  refer  to  both 
known  and  unknown  authors,  we  might  be  inclined  to  consider 
it  a  production  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era; 
but  the  whole  work  is  a  fabrication  of  modem  times;  not,  in- 
deed, written  by  Schottus  himself,  but  by  one  of  the  impostors 
who  were  so  numerous  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  works  ascribed  to  Messalla,  Fenestella  {de  magistratibus), 
and  others  in  the  same  collection,  were  forged  at  the  same 
period.  The  impostor  may  have  become  acquainted  with 
Octavius  from  the  Scholiast  on  Horace,  and  have  taken  Sext. 
<3ellius  from  Dionysius,  who  says — "  I  state  what  the  Gellii 
«nd  others  have  written."  The  quotations  from  Cato  in  this 
work  are  contradicted  by  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  which 
we  possess  in  Servius  and  others  concerning  Cato. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Roman  history  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
After  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  while  Caesar  was  in  Gaul,  Q. 
Aellus  Tubero,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  wrote  Roman  annals,  which 
were  likewise  founded  on  authentic  documents;  though,  unless 
lie  has  been  greatly  wronged,  he  cannot  be  compared  with 
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Macer  in  importance.^  He  accompanied  Cicero  as  legate  into 
Asia;  lie  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  optimates,  and  was  a 
very  honest  man.  Livj  quotes  his  work  from  the  earliest  times; 
and  whatever  is  preserved  of  it,  bears  a  character  of  great  his- 
torical respectability,  although  we  see  that  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  constitutional  phraseology,  and  did  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  institutions  of  his  own  time  and  those  of 
the  earlier  periods. 

T.  Pomponius  Atticus  wrote  Roman  annals,  which  seem  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  chronological  tables.^  It  was  not 
an  unusual  thing,  at  that  time,  to  draw  up  short  historical  out- 
lines from  the  detailed  narratives  of  others,  as  Cornelius  Nepos 
did,  after  the  example  of  Apollodorus.  Thus  sciences  extend 
and  become  contracted  again.  The  annals  of  Atticus  seem  to 
have  been  valuable;  but  as  we  never  find  thiem  quoted,  we  may 
conclude  that  of  many  books  of  this  kind,  we  know  nothing.^^ 

In  the  admirable  introduction  to  the  work  "  De  Legibus," 
Cicero  represents  himself  as  being  told  by  his  friend  Atticus, 
that  his  countrymen  were  looking  to  him  for  a  history  of  Rome; 
and  he  seems  to  have  done  this,  not  from  vanity,  but  because 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  write  such  a  work,  and  because  many 
of  his  friends  had  actually  expressed  such  a  wish  to  him.  To 
this  suggestion,  he  replies  in  a  manner  which  shews  that  fa« 
would  have  liked  to  undertake  the  task,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  he  had  never  entertained  any  serious  thought  of  doing 
it.  But,  however  this  may  be,  we  may,  without  injuring  hia 
reputation^  assert  that  had  he  ventured  upon  it,  he  would  have 
attempted  something  which  was  beyond  his  powers.  He  was 
a  stranger  to  the  early  history  of  his  country  *i ;  he  was  more  of 
a  statesman  than  a  scholar^  and  a  man  of  an  immensely  active 
and  indefatigable  character.  The  task  of  writing  a  history  of 
Rome  would  have  required  a  series  of  studies  for  which  he  had 
no  time.  In  his  work,  "  De  Re  Publica,"  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  how  exceedingly  little  knowledge  of  the  consti- 
tution he  possessed  when  he  began  writing  it.    He  does  not 

•  See  livj,  rr.28;  Saeton.  Cats,  83 j  Gellins,  x.  28,  xir. 7  and  8;  Serviiu» 
od  Aen.  ii  15;  Ooero,  ad  Qumt  FmL  L  1,  pro  Pbme.  4S,  pro  lAgwrio^  7,  foIL 

«  C.  Nepot,  HaWMb.  13,  Aitk.  18;  Cioero»  BruL  3, 5,  and  11,  Orot  34;  Amo* 
niiu  m  PuoiUy  p.  13,  ed.  OrelU. 

^  There  are  passages  in  which  the  work  of  Atticus  is  referred  to,  as  those  in 
C.  Nepoa  and  Asconins  refened  to  above,  and  Ascon.  in  OomeL,  p.  76, cd  QreHi; 
bti  we  hsive  no  qmotations  finom  it.  ^^  Compaie  toL  i  note  104a 
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fleem  to  Kave  made  \ise  of  Junius  Gracchanus,  but  to  have  de- 
rived the  greater  part  of  Kia  i^fonuation  from  Polybiufl,  and 
perhaps  from  his  firiend  Atticus. 

There  are  many  other  writers  whom  I  might  mention,  such 
as  Antipater,  Fannius,  Polybius,  Posidonius,  Butilius,  LucuUus, 
Scaurus,  and  others,  many  of  whom  wrote  in  Gbreek.^ 

Sallust,  as  he  himself  says^^,  foimd  the  history  of  his  country 
unwarrantably  neglected,  although  if  it  had  been  written,  it 
would  have  thrown  that  of  the  Greeks  into  the  shade.  It  would , 
indeed,  have  been  a  problem  for  a  man  who  had  the  power  of 
writing  it;  since  the  Romans  had  no  history  of  their  country, 
any  more  than  we  have  one  of  Germany.  Sallust,  like  Cicero, 
a  man  of  great  activity,  had  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
writing  it;  but  as  a  practical  man  he  neither  would  nor  could 
underkj^e  the  immense  preparations  it  required,  and  he  wisely 
chose  separate  portions  of  it,  especially  those  in  which  Sisenna 
did  not  satisfy  him.^^  Thus  he  wrote  his  Jugurthine  war,  the 
object  of  which  wa9  to  show  how  the  Roman  world  had  sunk 
in  every  respect  through  the  government  of  the  oligarchs;  and 
how  the  popular  party  was  developiog  and  gaining  strength 
through  the  shameful  abuse  which  thearistocratical  party  made 
of  its  victory.  His  *'  Historiae*'  began  after  the  death  of 
Sulla,  and  were  intended  to  describe  the  reaction  against  the 
imreasonable  institutions  of  the  dictator,  and  the  war  against 
Sertorius.  In  lus  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  who 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Sulla,  his  object  was  to  show  what 
degenerate  villains  t^oae  aristocrats  were,  who  called  them- 
selves optimaies  and  bant ;  he  suggests  that  their  party  had 
already  lost  its  importance,  and  that  their  proceedings  were  no 
better  than  those  of  robbers.  If  Sallust  had  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  history  of  the  other  events  which  were  described  by 
Sisenna,  nam^ely  the  period  between  the  Jugurthine  war  and 
the  consulship  of  Lepidus,  he  would  imdoubtedly  have  written 
it  himself  Much  has  already  been  done  for  Sallust;  but  there 
are  yet  many  laurels  to  be  gained.^^ 

Owing  to  the  great  change  in,  the  Jloman  world  under 

"  These  antkosi  were  boI  menliooed  by  Niebalir  in  Ue  Lectures.    The  abort 
notice  here  ineerted  was  fbimd  among  the  few  MS.  leaTce  which  were  given  to 
.  Dr.  Isler,  to  be  used  in  th^  preperation  of  the  Lectures  for  publication. 
»  CkttOine,  7  »*  Jugurth.  100, 

'^  Bespectiag  Kiebnhr's  opmion  on  the  letters  addressed  to  Ci^sar,  which  are 
corainoBl/  asGiib^  to  SiiQnst»  i^e  voLüi  p.  348»  ioXL 
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Augustus,  the  history  of  the  Roman  republic  was  closed  like 
the  temple  of  Janus.     Every  one  had  now  gained  the  full 
conviction  that  no  remedy  could  be  expected  from  the  forms 
of  the  law,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  state  together 
from  without  like  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  things;  and  this  con- 
viction had,  of  course,  its  influence  upon  the  historians  of  the 
age,  for  after  such  events  history  appears  in  quite  a  different 
light,  and  is  written  in  a  different  manner.     During  this  period 
there  appeared  many  histonans,  just  as  had  been  the  case  in 
Greece  after  the  Ml  of  the  Athenian  state.     After  the  death  of 
Caesar,  Diodorus  Siculus  wrote  his  work,  but  on  such  a  plan, 
that  the  history  of  Rome  formed  only  a  secondary  part  of  it. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Timaeus  too,  in  his  history  of  Italjr 
and  Sicily,  had  interwoven  that  of  Rome,  but  only  for  the  very- 
early  times.     Diodorus  entertained  the  idea  which  could  occur 
•to  no  one  but  a  person  devoid  of  judgment,  of  writing  the 
whole  of  ancient  history  in  a  synchronistic  form,  at  first  ia 
masses,  and  afterwards  year  by  year  down  to  the  consukhip  of 
Caesar,  when  he  entered  upon  his  Gallic  war.     He  concluded 
his  work  with  the  period  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  in  order  to  avoid  taking  in  his  account  the  side  of  either 
party.     This  was,  however,  a  suitable  epoch,  as  he  probably 
composed  his  work  before  the  termination  of  the  disturbances. 
From  his  introduction  it  is  evident  that  he  wrote  his  history 
after  Caesar's  death,  for  he  there  mentions  that  event,  and  calls 
Caesar  Divus.     Scaliger  hit  upon  the  unfortunate  idea  of  in- 
ferring from  a  passage  (i.68),  that  Diodorus  did  not  write  till 
the  year  746,  and  consequently  left  unwritten  the  history  of  the 
fifty  years  immediately  preceding  his  own  time.     This  opinion 
passed  from  Scaliger  into  the  work  of  Vossius  "  De  Historicis 
Graecis  et  Latinis,"  and  thence  into  Fabricius'  "  Bibliotheca 
Graeca."     The  passage  states  of  the  Olympiads,  that  they  were 
a  period  of  four  years,  called  by  the  Romans  bissextum;  hence 
Scaliger  infers,  that  he  could  not  have  written  before  the  year 
746,  because  in  that  year  Augustus  fixed  the   intercalation 
every  four  years.     This  interpretation  is  highly  ingenious;  but 
the  passage  is  an    interpolation,  as    has  been  observed  by 
some  of  the  earlier  commentators,  and  by  all  the  later  ones,  so 
that  Wesseling  even  removed  it  from  the  text.     The  expression 
jXpovo^i  for  yeoTf  which  there  occurs,  is  modern  Greek,  just  as 
tempus  is  used  in  the- sense  of  annus  «ftier  the  fifth  century. 
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Diodorus  is  an  interpolated  author;  the  falsificaiions were 
made  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  when  MSS.  were 
gready  in  request  and  were  dearly  paid  for.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  omissions.  From  the  eleventh  down  to  the  twentieth 
book  there  are  sometimes  Fasti  which  do  not  agree  at  all 
with  our  Fasti ;  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  identify  the  names 
which  occur  in  them.  His  accounts  of  the  earliest  times  were 
probably  taken  from  Fabius;  where  Polybius  began,  he  seems 
to  have  used  him  also  down  to  the  year  608;  he  may,  more- 
over, have  availed  himself  of  Posidoniujs,  Kutilius,  Sulla,  and 
LucuUus. 

We  now  come  to  the  two  great  historians,  wha  simultaneously 
composed  their  works  on  Roman  history.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  work,  Dionysius  gives  a  fiill  account  of  himself  and  of 
the  time  at  which  he  wrote.  He  came  to  Rome  after  the  end 
of  the  civil  war  between  Augustus  and  Antony,  and  remained 
there  twenty-two  years,  which  he  spent  in  preparing  his  work. 
It  was  published  in  the  year  743,  according  to  Cato  (745  ac- 
cording to  Varro)*^,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  passage  to  which 
I  allude,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  time  when  he  began 
writing,  but  of  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  introduction  and 
prefixed  it  to  his  work.  He  calls  himself  a  son  of  Alexander 
of  Halicamassus,  and  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  capacity  of  a 
rhetorician.  His  rhetorical  works,  which  belong  to  an  earlier 
period  than  his  history,  surpass  all  others  of  the  kind  in  excel- 
lence, with  the  exception  of  those  of  Aristotle :  they  are  full  of 
the  most  exquisite  remarks  and  criticisms,  the  opinions  of  an 
amiable  man  of  refined  judgment,  and  we  have  therefore  the  more 
reason  to  lament  that  the  texts  are  so  much  corrupted.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  Dionysius  whom  Strabo*^  mentions  under  the 
name  of  Caecilius ;  for  if  he  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  he 
must  also  have  received  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens.^®  A  Cae- 
cilius is  mentioned  in  the  lives  of  the  ten  orators  which  are 
ascribed  to  Plutarch^^,  and  some  have  been  of  opinion  that  this 
is  the  same  Caecilius  who  was  quaestor  imder  Verres  in  Sicily 
and  afterwards  wanted  to  come  forward  as  his  accuser;  but  I 
suspect  that  the  Caecilius  in  the  lives  of  the  ten  orators  is 

»•  Dion^B.  L  7.  "  r.  p.  352,  ed.  Aim. 

>*  Atticns  too  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  CaecilinB  (SuetoiL  Tiber,  c  7)^ 
bnt  tibis  occurs  seldom;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  be  meant.— N. 
'»  P.  832,  £.    Ckmipare  Phitaich,  Demoath,^. 
VOL.1.  e 
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likewiso  Dionjsius,  for  what  is  attributed  there  to  Caecilius 
IB  nothing  else  than  what  we  find  in  Dionysius.**  However,  I 
am  well  aware  that  this  is  not  a  sufficient  criterion,  since  the 
same  things  may  have  been  said  in  books  of  different  writers; 
but  at  all  events  it  seems  probable  to  me,  that  Dionysius  was 
frequently  called  by  his  Boman  name,  as  Josephus  was  often 
called  Flavius. 

He  wrote  his  work  in  twenty  books,  comprising  the  history 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Punic  war.  He  did  not  proceed  further,  either  because  Poly- 
bius  (whom  he  however  disliked)  began  at  that  point,  or 
because  the  much  read  history  of  Fabius  formed  a  suitable 
continuation.  The  first  ten  books  are  complete  ;  the  eleventh 
is  much  mutilated,  as  several  leaves  have  been  torn  away;  but 
we  possess  extracts  from  the  latter  half  of  the  work  which, 
were  made  by  Constantinus  Porphyrogcnitus  in  his  collections 
*'  De  Vitus  et  Virtutibus,"  and  "  De  Legationibxis."  Besides 
these  extracts,  we  have  a  collection  of  curious  fragments  which, 
under  the  title  of  eKKoyaX  AlovimtIov  tov  ' ATuKopvturaiGx;, 
exist  in  several  libraries,  but  are  very  much  mutilated,  and 
sometimes  quite  imintelligible^^  Their  existence  had  been 
mentioned  by  Montfaucon  long  before  their  publication  by 
Mai.^^  They  contain  much  valuable  matter,  but  are  in  an 
awful  condition,  consisting  mostly  of  unconnected  sentences; 
they  are  perhaps  remnants  from  lost  books  of  Constantinus 
Porph3rrogenitus.  Dionysius  himself  made  an  abridgment  of 
his  work  in  five  books,  to  which  Mai  erroneously  refers  those 
fragments.  Of  the  first  ten  books  there  are  more  manuscripts 
than  of  any  other  ancient  work,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
old :  the  Codex  Chiggianus  which  belongs  to  the  tenth  century, 
and  the  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  are 
excellent.    The  eleventh  book  exists  only  in  very  few  manu- 

^  This  suppoadon  of  Niebiihr*8  seems  to  be  contradicted  hy  Quinctilian 
(iil.  L.  16),  who  mentions  Caecilius  and  Dionysius  together  as  two  distinct  rheto- 
ricians. *'  Compare  vol.  ii.  note  916  ;  voL  iii.  not«  984. 

»  Mai  has  published  them  from  a  Milan  MS.  He  has  great  merits,  and  I 
readily  admit  them;  but  he  also  has  an  unfortunate  vanity,  and  in  the  present 
instance  he  never  mentioned  that  the  existence  of  these  fragments  had  been 
noticed  by  Montfaucon,  who  had  shown  him  the  way.  One  of  Mai's  own  coontiy- 
men,  Ciampi  {BibUoth.  Ital.  torn.  viii.  p.  225,  foil.),  has  censured  him  for  this 
want  of  candour;  this,  however,  must  not  prevent  our  acknowledging  our  great 
obligations  to  him. — N. 
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scripts,  and  these  are  of  recent  origin,  not  older  than  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  division  into  books  is  observed  in  all 
of  them,  as  it  was  in  ^he  ancient  manuscripts  which  were 
made  when  works  were  no  longer  written  on  rolls,  but  in 
codices,  and  when  several  books  of  a  voluminous  work  together 
formed  one  volume.*^  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  work  of 
Dionysius,  like  that  of  Livy**,  was  originally  divided  into 
decads.  Hence  the  first  volume  of  Dionysius  which  contains 
the  first  decad,  is  preserved,  and  of  the  second  there  seems  to 
have  existed  a  copy  for  a  long  time,  for  Photius  still  knew  it; 
but  only  a  few  torn  leaves  were  extant  when  pope  Nicholas  V. 
began  to  collect  libraries.  Hence  the  text  of  the  extant  portion 
of  the  eleventh  book  is  far  more  corrupt  than  that  of  the  prece- 
ding ten. 

The  Greek  text  of  Dionysius  was  first  published  by  Robert 
Stephens  (Paris,  1546.  foL),  but  imfortunately  fi*om  a  very  bad 
manuscript.  Previously  to  that  time  Dionysius  had  been  very 
generally  read  in  a  Latin  translation  which  had  been  made  by 
a  Florentine,  Lapus'^  Biragus  (Treviso  1480),  in  the  time  of 
Sixtus  IV*^  from  a  very  excellent,  probably  a  Roman  manu- 
script. Lapus,  however,  was  like  so  many  others  ^n  unskilful 
translator*^,  and  very  indifferently  acquainted  with  Greek,  like 
Petrus  Candidus,  Raphael  Yokterranus,  and  Leonardus 
Aretinus  ;  still  the  works  of  these  men  were  received  and  read 
with  great  interest^  until  people  discovered  how  very  deficient 
and  incorrect  they  were.  H.  Glareanus  then  corrected  it  and 
published  a  new  edition  of  it  at  Basle  (1532).  He  also  made 
use  of  a  MS.,  and  he  himself  says  that  he  corrected  Lapus  in 
six  thousand  places.  This  improved  edition  was  likewise  used 
very  much;  but  as  Glareanus  had  merely  corrected  Lapus, 

^  In  this  manner,  the  Digeatum  Vetus  compriaed  in  one  volume  twenty-fiye 
books,  and  the  DigesUan  Novum  formed  a  second  Yolume,  beginning  with  the 
twenty-sixth  book;  so  also  the  Theodosian  code. — N. 

^  It  is  an  onfoiindcd  remark  of  Petrarch's,  that  the  division  into  decads  was 
not  made  by  Livy  himself — N. 

«  Lapus  is  a  Florentine  cormption  of  Jacobus. — N. 

"  This  pope  did  a  groat  deal  for  literature;  he  arranged  and  collected  in  his 
Vatican  library  all  that  could  be  gathered  of  ancient  literature. — N. 

^  The  transUition  of  Hcrodian  by  Angelas  Folitianus  is  really  excellent;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  men  of  that  age  were  not  able  to  translate.  Their  works 
were  nevertheless  much  read  and  often  printed.  To  us  they  are  of  importance, 
in  so  far  as  they  represent  the  manuscripts  from  which  they  translated;  and 
Lapus*  transUtion  agrees  almost  throughout  with  the  Vaticaii  MS.^N. 

e2 
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Sigismund  Gelenius  of  Cologne  made  an  entirely  new  and  fex 
better  translation,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  publication  of 
this  new  translation,  whicb  may  likewise  serve  as  a  MS.,  that 
R.  Stephens  published  the  Greek  text.  In  1586,  Frederik 
Sylburg  gave  to  the  world  a  second  edition  of  Dionysius^ 
which  is  the  best  that  has  appeared;  a  more  useful  one  cannot 
be  wished  for.  He  availed  himself  of  the  translations  of 
Lapus  and  Gelenius;  but  although  he  had  a  critical  apparatus, 
and  collations  from  Venetian  and  Roman  manuscripts,  though 
apparently  not  complete,  yet  he  did  not  correct  the  text,  which 
is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  considering  the  excellent  power  of 
divination  which  he  possessed.  His  notes  are  most  masterly, 
and  no  other  editor  ever  did  for  his  author,  what  Sylburg  did 
for  Dionysius.  The  philological  index  added  to  this  edition,  is 
unequalled,  and  the  historical  one  is  almost  perfect.  Sylburg 
is  a  man  of  whom  German  philology  may  be  proud,  but  his 
merits  are  not  yet  sufficiently  recognised.  Whoever  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  his  works,  must  own  that  he  is  not 
inferior  to  any  philologer,  not  even  to  the  great  J.  Fr.  Grono- 
vius.  He  contributed  very  much  to  the  Greek  Thesaurus  of 
Henry  Stephens,  but  unfortimately  we  cannot  ascertain  which 
parts  of  the  work  belong  to  him.  He  also  distinguished 
himself  by  what  he  did  for  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  Tan- 
sanias, and  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  His  edition  and  translation 
of  the  Syntax  of  Apollonius  are  likewise  very  important. 


LECTURE    VIL 

After  the  edition  of  Sylburg,  which  was  published  by 
Wechel  at  Frankfort,  and  is  rare,  a  reprint  was  made  at  Leip- 
zig in  1691,  and  more  than  a  century  passed  before  anything 
further  was  done  for  Dionysius,  until  the  new  edition^  of  Hudson 

*  London,  2  vols.  foL  Hudson,  being  the  friend  of  Dodwell,  was  looked  npon 
in  England  as  a  great  philologer,  although  England,  at  the  time,  possessed  in 
Richard  Bentlej  the  greatest  philologer  that  ever  lived,  but — obstrepebanL 
Bentley  was  a  Whig  and  the  Tories  were  bent  upon  keeping  him  down:  the 
whole  UniversUy  of  Oxford  conspired  against  him,  bat  to  no  purpoeo.    Th^ 
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in  1704.  Hudson  had  the  excellent  Vatican  manuscript,  and 
gave  a  collation  of  it  in  his  notes,  but  did  not  know  what  use 
to  make  of  it.  The  edition  is  beautifully  printed;  but  the 
notes  of  Sylburg  are  generally  omitted,  and  sometimes  given 
in  a  mutilated  form.  Although  the  edition  of  Sylburg  is 
incomparably  more  useful  to  a  scholar  than  that  of  Hudson, 
still  the  latter  gained  great  celebrity  in  Grermany.  Strange 
prejudices  were  then  afloat  respecting  editions  of  ancient 
authors;  and  as  Clarke's  Homer  had  been  reprinted  in  Ger- 
many, so  now  Hudson's  edition  of  Dionysius  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  reprinted  at  Leipzig.*  When  the  first  volume 
was  nearly  printed,  the  publisher  requested  Beiske  to  correct  the 
proof  sheets,  but  Reiske  was  unable  to  do  such  a  thing  without 
making  emendations.  He  had  a  very  active  mind,  and  an 
excellent  talent  for  divination,  but  was  too  hasty .^  He  had 
read  Dionysius  only  once  before,  and  while  he  was  correcting 
the  proofs,  he  put  into  the  text  the  readings  of  the  Vatican 
manuscript  as  well  as  his  own  emendations,  which  are  some- 
times good,  but  sometimes  very  bad :  an  account  of  his  emen* 
dations  is  given  at  the  end.  In  D.  6.  Grimm's  Synopsis  nothing 
has  been  done  for  the  criticism  of  Dionysius,  who  is  still  waiting 
for  a  competent  editor;  if  I  could  obtain  a  collation  of  the 
Codex  Chiggianus,  I  should  like  some  time  or  other  to  under- 
take the  office,  and  bring  out  a  new  edition. 

The  circumstance,  that  Dionysius  in  his  rhetorical  works 
shews  himself  to  be  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  is  calculated 
to  win  otir  confidence;  and  this  impression  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  his  stating  that  he  spent  twenty-two  years  upon  his  work, 
during  which  period  he  learned  the  Latin  language,  read  the 
Koman  annals  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Boman 
constitution  in  Bome  itself.  The  first  eleven  books  carry  down 
the  history  only  a  little  beyond  the  time  of  the  decemvirs;  but 
the  whole  work  contained  the  history  down  to  the  first  Punic 


wanted  to  set  np  Hudson  as  a  great  philologer  against  him,  though  in  reality  he 
was  bat  a  poor  bungler.  He  did  not  do  the  least  for  his  Geographi  minores^ 
any  more  äian  Rcix  did  fer  Lncian.  Reiz  and  Hudson  were  men  of  the  same 
cast:  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  hold  eminent  positions,  and  although  stupid, 
they  were  trumpeted  forth  as  wise  men  and  great  scholars. — N. 

«  1774—1777,  6  vols.  8vo. 

'  I  honour  Beiske  as  a  friend  of  my  father,  and  I  cannot  let  an  opportunity 
pass  without  praising  him;  but  I  cannot  on  this  account  conceal  his  defects»  — N« 
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war,  where  Timaeus  also  stopped,  and  where  Polybius  began. 
Dionysius  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  many  distin- 
guished ßomans,  and  wrote  with  a  feeling  of  real  esteem  for 
the  greatness  of  the  Roman  people.  He  called  his  work 
Archaeoloffiuy  a  name  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
before  him.  As  in  the  eleven  books  still  extant,  he  does  not 
carry  his  history  fiirther  than  Livy  does  in  his  first  three;  as 
he  has  one  whole  book  before  he  comes  to  the  building  of 
Some;  and  as  he  has  two  more  which  contain  the  history  of 
the  kings  down  to  the  banishment  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the 
minute  history  of  those  early  periods  excites  our  mistrust  in 
regard  not  only  to  his  trustworthiness,  but  also  to  his  judg- 
ment. It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  this  respect  Dionysius 
had  formed  a  plan  which  we  cannot  approve  of;  and  even 
independently  of  his  taking  the  histoiy  of  the  kings  as  his- 
torical, the  attempt  to  write  a  pragmatical  history  firom  the 
earliest  times  is  a  blunder  at  which  we  sometimes  cannot  help 
smiling;  but  the  longer  and  the  more  carefiilly  the  work  is 
examined,  the  more  must  true  criticism  acknowledge  that  it  is 
deserving  of  all  respect,  and  the  more  will  it  be  found  a  store- 
house of  most  solid  information.  Before  Boman  history  was 
treated  critically,  Dionysius  was  neglected,  and  his  work  was 
despised  as  a  tissue  of  follies;  and  indeed  if  any  one  should 
wish  to  decry  him,  he  would  not  find  it  very  difficult,  for 
there  are  passages  in  him,  in  which  the  most  intolerable 
common-places,  nay,  things  which  are  utterly  false,  are  set 
forth  in  long  rhetorical  discussions.  But  leaving  such  things 
out  of  the  question,  I  say,  that  we  cannot  value  too  highly 
the  treasures  we  possess  in  him.  Through  him  we  become 
acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  facts  derived  from  the  ancient 
law-books  and  annalists,  though  he  may  not  have  consulted 
them  himself,  and  with  institutions  which  are  but  too  often 
referred  by  him  to  the  kings  as  their  authors :  we  owe  it  solely 
to  him  that  we  are  not  in  utter  darkness  about  these  things, 
and  about  an  infinite  number  of  changes  in  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution. The  careful  use  which  he  made  of  his  authorities, 
render  him  invaluable  to  us;  sometimes  even  the  foundations 
of  his  speeches  are  taken  &om  ancient  annalists;  many  cir- 
cumstances at  least,  which  were  mentioned  in  them,  and 
which  he  could  not  incorporate  in  the  body  of  his  history, 
are  introduced  in  his  speeches,  which  consequently,  oflen 
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contain  traces  of  a  genuine  tradition,  though  otherwise  every- 
thing seems  to  be  arbitrary  in  them.  Thus  in  the  speech  of  a 
patrician,  said  to  have  been  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  a 
popular  tumult,  we  find  the  words  "if  all  expedients  fail, 
why  should  we  not  rather  grant  the  isopolity  to  the  Latins, 
than  humble  ourselves  before  the  plebeians"?  Now  this 
isopolity  was  afterwards  actually  granted  to  the  Latins  in  the 
peace,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  doubted,  though  it  is  not  noticed 
by  Dionysius.  This  therefore  is  one  of  the  passages,  where  he 
inserted  in  a  speech  a  statement  which  he  found  in  the  annalist's 
account  of  the  peace.  But  the  mistakes  into  which  he  fell, 
must  be  distinguished  firom  the  substance  of  the  account« 
which  he  collected.  Having  one«  lost  the  thread  with  which 
he  might  have  found  his  way  in  the  labyrinth,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  not  to  go  astray.  This  would  not  have  happened 
to  him,  if  he  had  understood  the  expressions  of  Fabius;  but 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient  mode  of  expressing  consti- 
tutional relations,  and  was  misled  by  the  meaning  which  con- 
stitutional terms  had  assumed  in  his  own  days.  He  did  not 
comprehend  the  happy  distinction  of  Fabius  between  S^/io? 
(populus)  and  ofn\o<s  (plebs),  and  he  called  the  former  irXijOo^^ 
and  the  latter  Bfjfw^,^  Hence  he  often  finds  himself  in  a 
painful  perplexity;  and  we  see  how,  from  mere  ignorance,  he 
torments  himself  with  riddles,  when  he  places  the  Sijfio^  in 
opposition  to  the  Bfjfuy;,  and  makes  the  tribunes  disturb  the 
assemblies  of  the  people.  But  he  is  determined  to  find  his  way, 
and  does  not  pass  over  anything,  although  it  may  cause  him 
pain.  That  he  is  a  rhetorician  and  not  a  statesman,  is  indeed 
but  too  manifest,  and  hence  his  judgment  is  deficient,  though 
not  absolutely  bad,  for  he  was  an  extremely  intelligent  man. 
His  language  is  very  good,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  it  may  be 
called  perfectly  pure.  But  what  may  be  brought  against  him 
as  a  proof  of  his  bad  taste  are  his  speeches,  in  which  he 
imitated  Thucydides  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  made  his 
heroes  speak  as  if  all  of  them  were  Athenians,  and  thus  causes 
them  to  lose  aU  their  individuality  of  character.  I  read 
Dionysius  at  a  very  early  age,  and  as  a  young  man  I  studied 
his  primordia  of  the  early  history  of  the  Italian  nations,  till 
the  exertion  exhausted  my  strength ;  but  few  results  were  to 
be  gained.  I  have  gone  through  him  more  carefiilly  and  per- 
*  Compare  vol.  iL  notes  417  and  431,  and  p.  220,  folL 
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sevcringly  tlian  perhaps  any  one  else :  his  &ults  did  not  escape 
me,  and  I  thought  him  far  inferior  to  Livy.  I  have  been 
censured  for  wishing  to  And  &ult  with  him;  but  assuredly  no 
one  feels  that  respect,  esteem,  and  gratitude  towards  him 
which  I  feel.  The  more  I  search,  the  greater  are  the  treasures 
I  find  in  him.  In  former  times  it  was  the  general  belief,  that 
whatever  Dionysius  had  more  than  Livy  were  mere  fancies  of 
his  own;  but  with  the  exception  of  his  speeches  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  that  can  be  called  invented:  he  only  worked 
up  those  materials  which  were  transmitted  to  him  by  other 
authorities.  It  is  true  that  he  made  more  use  of  Cn.  Gellius 
and  similar  writers  than  of  Cato;  it  is  also  true  that  he  not 
unfrequently  preferred  those  authors  who  furnished  abundant 
materials  to  others  who  gave  more  solid  and  substantial  infor- 
mation^— all  this  is  true;  but  he  is  nevertheless  undervalued, 
and  has  claims  to  an  infinitely  higher  rank  than  that  which  is 
usually  assigned  to  him.  He  worked  with  the  greatest  love  of 
his  subject,  and  did  not,  certainly,  intend  to  introduce  any 
forgery.  He  is  not  now,  nor  will  he  perhaps  ever  be,  much 
read. 

It  was  nearly  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Dionysiua 
(743,  according  to  Cato,  or  745,  according  to  Varro),  that 
Livy  began  to  write  his  history.  It  is  my  conviction  that  he 
did  not  begin  earlier;  and  I  here  express  it  after  mature  con- 
sideration and  scrupulous  investigation.  He  was  bom  at 
Patavium  in  693  according  to  Cato,  or  695  according  to  Varro, 
in  the  consulship  of  the  great  Caesar,  and  died  in  his  eightieth 
year,  in  772  according  to  Cato,  or  774  according  to  Varro : 
that  is,  the  twentieth  year  afler  the  birth  of  Christ;  so  that 
he  saw  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  only 
circumstances  of  his  early  life  which  we  know,  are,  that  he 
commenced  his  career  as  a  rhetorician,  and  wrote  on  rhetoric.*^ 
But  these  early  works  were  obscured  and  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  deep  impression  which  his  history  made  upon  his 
contemporaries.  There  are  several  reasons  for  believing  that 
he  began  the  composition  of  his  history  at  a  late  period.  The 
first  decad  of  his  historical  work  has  been  called  a  work  of 
his  youth,  as  if  he  had  written  it  at  the  age  of  about  thirty,  or 
even  earlier.     But  against  this  opinion  the  following  reasons 

*  Compare  toL  ii,  p.  1 1. 

•  QuinctO.  z.1,39,  Yiii.2, 18;  Senec.  Epist  100;  Sueton.  Claud.  41. 
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must  be  adduced: — In  speaking  of  Numa,  lie  mentions  Augus- 
tus as  the  founder  and  restorer  of  all  temples^,  which  cannot 
have  been  said  before  the  year  730;  the  closing  of  the  temple 
of  Janus®,  and  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.9 
He  also  mentions  Caesar  Augustus  in  the  war  of  Cossus.     Dod- 
well,  a  man  who  seldom  hits  the  right  point,  is  perfectly  right 
here,  when  he  observes  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  Livy 
speaks  of  Spain,  it  must  have  been  conquered  by  Augustus.*** 
The  ninth  book  was  written  after  the  campaigns  of  Drusus  in 
Germany;  for,  in  speaking  of  the  Ciminian  forest,  he  says, 
that  at  that  time  the  roads  through  it  were  more  impassable 
and  horrible  quam  nuper  fueri  Germanici  saltus^^^  and  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  and  Drusus  were  the  first  who,  in  the  year  740, 
threw  the  German  forests  open  to  the  Romans.      It  might 
indeed  be  said  that  these  passages  were  later  additions,  but  it 
can  easily  be  recognised  whether  a  work  is  composed  in  one 
breath,  or  has  been  re-fashioned;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Livy's  work  belongs  to  the  former  class.     To  these  facts 
we  may  also  add  the  circumstance  that  Dionysius  nowhere 
mentions  Livy.     If  a  work  written  in  such  a  masterly  manner 
as  that  of  Livy  had  existed,  we  should  be  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend  how  Dionpius  could  have  remained  ignorant  of 
it,  or  have  overlooked  it ;  nor  could  Dionysius  have  complained 
of  the  total  neglect  of  the  materials  of  Boman  history.     In 
Livy,  on  the  other  hand, — and  that  even  in  the  last  books  of 
the  first  decad, — we  find  several  traces  of  his  having  read 
Dionysius.     From  the  Excerpts  "  De  Legationibus,"  we  know 
the  manner  in  which  Dionysius  treated  the   Samnite  war  ; 
and  Livy's  narrative  of  it  cannot  possibly  have  been  derived 
from  Roman  annals,  but  must  have  been  taken  from  Greek 
authorities,  especially  the  account  which  he**  gives   of  the 
manner  in  which  Naples  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
which  Dionysius  seems  to  have  taken  from  a  Neapolitan  chro- 
nicle;  Livy  himself  could  not  know  this,  and  yet  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  it;  he  must  have  had  a  Greek  source,  and 
this  was  certainly  no  other  than  Dionysius.     It  is  also  probable, 
that  in  his  comparison  of  the  power  of  Alexander  the  Great  with 
that  of  the  Romans*-^,  he  followed  a  Greek  writer  who  had  done 

»  TAvy,  iy.  2a  •  livy,  i.  19.  •  Livy,  1 10.  "  Annal  VtMei.  p.  19. 

"  Livy,  ix.36.    Compare  vol.iii.  p.  279,  note  485.  "  viü.22,  folL 

"  ix.  18,  folL 
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the  same  before  tim.  The  account  of  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,and 
of  the  piratical  expedition  of  Cleonymus**  must  likewise  have 
been  taken  from  a  Greek  writer,  which  I  believe  the  more 
firmly,  as  in  that  narrative  Livy  calls  the  Sallentines,  Messa- 
pians^*,  probably  not  knowing  that  the  latter  was  theGreek  name 
for  Sallentines.  I  therefore  firmly  believe  that  Dionysius  had 
completed  his  work  before  Livy  finished  his  first  decad,  and 
that  the  latter  made  use  of  Dionysius  even  before  he  wrote  the 
eighth  book.  Nay,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Greek  work 
of  Dionysius  may  have  suggested  to  Livy  the  idea  of  writing 
the  history  of  Rome  in  Latin.  The  liveliness  and  freshness  of 
the  style  of  Livy*s  work  may  indeed  be  said  to  be*  opposed  to 
my  supposition,  that  he  wrote  it  at  an  advanced  period  of  his 
life;  but  such  things  depend  merely  upon  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  writer.  Let  no  one  say  that  I  allow  him  too  little 
time  to  complete  his  history;  for  as  he  was  about  fifty  years  old 
when  Dionysius  published  his  work,  there  still  remained  thirty 
years  from  the  time  he  commenced  his  history  until  his  death; 
and  the  work  is  not  too  extensive  to  be  executed  in  the  course 
of  twenty-five  years,  especially  if  we  take  into  consideration 
Livy's  method  of  writing.  It  is  moreover  probable  to  me  that 
he  died  before  he  had  accomplished  his  object.  We  know  it 
to  be  a  filct  that  his  work  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  books,  and  that  the  last  of  them  ended  with  the  death  of 
Drusus.  Here  we  perceive  an  evident  want  of  symmetry, 
which  with  Livy  and  the  ancients  in  general  would  be  some- 
thing incomprehensible.  The  whole  plan  of  the  work  renders 
it  manifest  that  it  was  intended  to  be  divided  into  decads;^the 
very  word  decas  would  not  have  been  invented  in  later  times. 
If  we  possessed  the  second  decad,  we  should  see  still  more 
clearly  that  it  was  Livy  himself  who  made  this  division.  The 
twentieth  book,  for  instance,  must  have  been  of  double  the 
extent  of  the  others ;  and  this  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
he  would  not  begin  the  second  Punic  war  with  the  twenty- 
second  book,  in  order  that  this  war  again  might  be  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  thirtieth,  and  that  the  thirty-first  might  open 
with  the  Macedonian  war.    He  cannot  therefore  have  intended 

"  X.  2. 

**  It  is  by  a  slip  of  the  memory  that  Niebuhr  here  refers  this  Greek  name  to 
the  account  of  the  expedition  of  Cleonymus  (x.  2.),  for  it  occurs  in  the  account 
of  Alexander  of  Epirus  (viii  24.). 
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to  close  his  work  in  the  middle  of  a  decad.  The  epitome  at 
least  extends  only  to  the|I42nd  book ;  and  we  should  therefore  be 
obliged  to  suppose  that  at  the  end  some  books  of  the  epitome 
are  wanting,  as  two  are  actually  wanting  in  the  middle. 

If  we  examine  Livy's  history  with  due  attention  to  style  and 
the  mode  of  treating  his  subjects,  we  find  it  extremely  unequal. 
The  several  decads  are  essentially  different  from  one  ano- 
ther; and  the  first  book  of  the  first  decad  differs  materially 
from  the  other  books  of  the  same  decad.  The  first  book  and 
some  parts  of  the  second  Punic  war  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  whole  work,  and  show  how  unsurpass- 
able he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  written  a  more  condensed 
history.  The  second  Pimic  war  is  written  with  peculiar  care, 
and  contains  passages  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty.  Throughout 
the  first  decad  he  is  extremely  eloquent,  and  many  parts  are 
very  successfully  worked  up.  The  more  Livy  feels  himself  fi:ee 
from  restraint,  the  more  beautiful  is  his  narrative.  In  the  third 
decad,  where  he  has  to  record  the  recurrence  of  the  same  or 
similar  circumstances,  he  himself  often  grows  weary,  and  writes 
without  pleasure ;  but  the  descriptions  of  the  battles  of  Trasime- 
nus  and  Cannae  are  still  excellent.  This,  however,  is  the  turning 
point.  From  the  thirty-first  book  onward  all  are  far  inferior ;  he 
uses  more  words  than  are  needed,  and  we  see  traces  of  old  age. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  decads,  which  are  much  below  the  second, 
he  gave  for  the  most  part  a  mere  Latin  paraphrase  of  Polybius, 
and  he  could  not  indeed  have  chosen  a  better  guide :  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  beginning  to  hurry  onwards  to  other  sub- 
jects, and  here  things  happen  to  him  which  we  scarcely  ever 
meet  with  in  the  earlier  books:  he  contradicts  himself,  his  style 
becomes  prolix,  and  he  relates  the  same  things  over  again.  The 
style  of  the  fragment  belonging  to  the  ninety-first  book,  which 
was  discovered  at  Eome,  is  perfectly  different  from  that  of  all 
the  other  extant  parts  of  his  work :  repetitions  are  here  so  fre- 
quent in  the  small  compass  of  four  pages,  and  the  prolixity  is 
so  great,  that  we  should  hardly  believe  it  to  belong  to  Livy, 
if  we  did  not  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  fragment:  Titi  Livii 
liber  xci.,  and  if  simdry  other  things  did  not  prove  it  to  be  his. 
Here  we  see  the  justice  of  the  censures  which  the  ancient  gram- 
marians passed  upon  him  for  his  repetitions  and  tautologies.^^ 

'•  Diomedes  quotes  a  passage  from  Livy,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  extant 
books,  and  which  runs  thus:  legati retro  domum,  unde  venerant,  redierunL    N.— 


Ix  MOTIVES  OF  LIVr. 

Here  we  see  how  the  great  writer  has  grown  old  and  become 
loquacious,  a  character  so  exquisitely  portrayed  by  Cicero  in 
his  Cato  Major,  and  which  may  have  been  very  agreeable  in 
personal  intercourse  with  Livy.  If  we  possessed  the  second 
decad,  which  was  probably  far  better  than  the  later  ones,  we 
should  see  manifest  reasons  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  latter; 
for  as  they  were  so  much  inferior  to  the  first  decads,  they  were 
never  read  in  the  schools  of  the  grammarians,  and  consequently 
were  very  seldom  or  never  copied.  His  prefiice  is  very  char- 
acteristic: it  is  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  his  work;  whereas  the 
introductions  in  the  great  practical  historians,  Thucydides,  Sal- 
lust  and  Tacitus,  are  real  master-pieces  of  composition.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  Livy  began  his  work 
without  being  conscious  of  any  definite  object;  while  the  other 
historians  sketched  in  bold  outlines  the  results  of  their  long 
meditations. 


LECTURE  VHL 

It  is  quite  manifest,  that  at  the  time  when  Livy  began  his 
work,  he  was  any  thing  but  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
subject,  although,  considering  that  the  history  of  Rome  was 
at  that  time  extremely  neglected,  he  may,  comparatively 
speaking,  have  possessed  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  it,  for  he 
had  read  several  of  the  old  books;  but  he  had  no  mastery  what- 
ever over  his  subject.  His  reasons  for  undertaking  the  task 
were  undoubtedly  those  which  he  states  in  his  preface:  his 
delight  in  history  and  its  substance,  and  the  consolation  to  be 
derived  from  its  pages  at  a  time  when  the  Romans  were  re- 
covering from  the  evils  of  their  civil  wars,  and  the  rising 
generation  required  to  be  refreshed  by  being  led  back  to  the 
glorious  times  of  old.  He  seems  to  have  set  to  work  imme- 
diately after  he  had  formed  the  resolution,  and  with  that 
enthusiastic  delight  which  we  generally  feel  the  moment  after 

Similar  tantologies,  howeyer,  occnr  in  the  earlier  decads  also.  In  xxxvii.  21,  we 
read:  inde  retro,  unde  profecta  erat,  Elaeam  rediit;  in  xxxviii  16:  Leonorius 
retro,  unde  veneratj  cum  majore  parte  kominum  repetU  Byxantiumi  and  xl.  48: 
Convertit,  inde  agmen  retro,  unde  venerat,  ad  Aken, 
*  Compare  voLL  p.  3. 
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we  have  come  to  the  determination  to  realise  a  grand  idea. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  work,  the  history  of  the  kings,  he 
followed  Ennius  alone*,  whence  his  accounts  are  consistent  in 
themselves,  and  not  made  up  of  contradictory  or  irreconcile- 
able  statements.  But  as  he  went  on,  he  gradually  began  to 
use  more  authors,  though  their  number  always  remained  very 
limited.  In  Livy  every  thing  stands  isolated,  whereas  in 
Dionysius  one  thread  runs  through  the  whole  work:  Livy 
took  no  pains  to  write  a  learned  or  authentic  history.  Of  the 
history  of  foreign  countries  he  was  quite  ignorant;  he  could 
not  have  stated  that  the  Carthaginians  came  to  Sicily  for  the 
first  time  in  the  year  324,  if  he  had  known  that  fifty  years 
before  they  had  made  their  great  expedition  against  that 
island;  the  expedition  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  ought,  accord- 
ing to  him,  to  have  lasted  eighteen  years;  and  he  mistakes 
Heraclitus,  Philip's  ambassador  to  Hannibal,  for  the  philosopher 
of  that  name. 

We  must  suppose  that  Livy,  like  most  of  the  ancient  writers, 
dictated  his  history  to  a  scribe  or  secretary,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  worked  seems  to  have  been  this:  he  had  the  events 
of  one  year  read  to  him,  and  then  dictated  his  own  history  of 
that  year,  so  that  he  composed  the  work  in  portions,  each 
comprising  the  events  of  one  year,  without  viewing  this  year 
either  in  its  connexion  with  the  preceding  or  the  subsequent 
one.  Hence  it  often  occurs  that  the  end  of  a  year  appears  at 
the  same  time  as  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  events;  and 
hence  we  also  very  often  find  that  the  events  recorded  in  one 
year  are  irreconcileable  with  those  of  the  year  preceding. 
These  inconsistences,  however,  are  not  unfrequently  of  very 
great  use  to  us,  since  they  sometimes  give  us  interesting  in- 
formation concerning  events  about  which  there  existed  different 
accounts.  At  first  Livy  used  only  few  annalists;  taking  one 
as  his  foundation,  so  that  generally  the  events  of  any  one  year 
are  not  contradictory;  Fabius*,  Valerius  Antias*,  Tubero*and 
Quadrigarius  are  mentioned;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  had 
read  the  Origines  of  Cato,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  he  made 
use  of  Quadrigarius  for  the  period  which  followed  immediately 

*  Compare  voLL  p.  346»  folL  and  p.  234. 
'  Livy,  i.  44,  55;  iL  40;  x.  37. 

*  livy,  X.  41,  Compare  ToLiii  p.  358,  and  above,  p.3diL 
Livy,  iv.  23,  z.  9. 
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after  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Ganlfl.  It  seems  probable 
to  me  that  he  did  not  employ  the  pontifical  annals,  until  he 
reached  nearly  the  end  of  the  first  decad.  With  Polybius  he 
was  unacquainted  until  after  he  had  related  the  first  half  of 
the  second  Punic  war;  for  had  he  known  the  incomparable, 
critical,  and  authentic  account  which  Polybius  gives  of  this 
war,  he  would  not  in  the  first  period  of  it  have  followed 
Coelius  Antipater  who  wrote  the  history  of  it  ex  professo^  and 
who,  although  his  narratives  were  written  in  a  beautiful  style, 
was  a  wretched  historian.  The  whole  description  of  the  siege 
of  Saguntum  and  of  Hannibal's  passage  over  the  Alps,  is 
probably  taken  from  Coelius  Antipater,  and  would  have  been 
very  different,  if  he  had  used  Polybius.  During  this  period  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  use  even  of  Cincius  Alimentus,  but  on 
reaching  the  time  when  he  had  to  speak  of  Philip  of  Macedonia^ 
his  attention  turned,  or  was  turned  by  some  one,  to  Polybius, 
whom  he  now  translated  into  Latin  tliroughout  the  fourth 
decad,  whenever  he  had  no  annalist  ready  at  hand  to  consult 
about  the  internal  affairs  of  ßome.  When  Polybius  failed  him, 
he  continued  writing  his  history  in  the  same  manner,  and  fol» 
lowed  his  authors  such  as  Posidonius,  the  memoirs  of  Rutilius, 
Sidla,  and  in  the  later  times,  perhaps^  Asinius  PoUio's  history 
of  the  civil  war,  Theophanes  and  others,  most  uncritically, 
and  gave  what  he  found  in  them.  Thus  the  further  he  ad- 
vanced, the  more  he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  details,  and  the 
more  also  did  he  become  conscious  of  his  real  calling;  but  un- 
fortunately he  grew  old  at  the  same  time.  Seneca  in  his  seventh 
Suasoria  has  preserved  Livy's  description  of  the  character  of 
Cicero,  which  is  excellent.  If  we  compare  with  this  his  other 
narratives  one  by  one,  we  see  the  greatness  of  his  talent  for 
narration — which  is  with  us  so  much  valued  in  writers  of 
novels — the  liveliness  of  his  portraits,  and  his  clear  perception 
of  character.^  In  these  points  he  is  a  master  of  extraordinary 
powers;  but  he  is  altogether  deficient  in  a  clear  survey  or  con- 
trol over  his  subject:  no  great  author,  in  &ct,  has  this  deficiency 
to  such  an  extent  as  Livy.  For  an  annaUst  a  clear  survey  is 
not  necessary;  but  in  a  work  like  that  of  Livy,  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance.  He  neither  knew  what  he  had  written 
nor  what  he  was  going  to  write,  but  wrote  at  hazard.  Thus 
he  takes  firom  one  annalist  an  account,  which  presupposes 
•  CoraparevoLi.  p.3. 
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circumstances  quite  different  from  those  stated  by  himself. 
His  list  of  the  nations  which  revolted  from  the  Romans 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae^  is  exceedingly  in- 
correct. It  contains  nations  which  did  not  revolt  till  several 
years  later,  and  yet  Livy  represents  their  insurrection  as  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  the  battle  of  Cannae.  He  shews  his 
want  of  criticism  in  the  manner  in  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  he  relates  the  tales  of  the  siege  of  Sa- 
guntum  and  the  passage  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps,  which 
can  have  been  copied  only  from  Coelius  Antipater.  There  are 
things  stated  in  them  which  cannot  possibly  have  happened. 
This  want  of  survey  is  also  the  cause  of  his  utter  incapability 
of  judging  of  events  and  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them: 
he  can  never  say  whether  persons  acted  wisely  or  foolishly, 
nor  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong.  He  had  from  his  early 
youth  belonged  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  that  is,  to  that  chaotic 
confusion  which  had  formed  itself  out  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion. At  the  time  when  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon,  Livy  was 
not  more  than  ten  years  old,  and  having  no  distinct  notion  of 
the  state  of  things  before  this  event,  he  pictured  to  himself  the 
preceding  period  as  a  sort  of  golden  age.®  He  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  meji  who  never  ask  themselves  whether  the 
disease  could  have  been  avoided,  and  what  would  have  been 
the  result,  if  suck  a  crisis  had  not  taken  place.  It,  is,  however, 
quite  natural  that  after  Caesar's  victories  all  noble  minds  should 
have  been  &vorably  disposed  to  Pompey,  whose  object  appa- 
rently was  to  preserve  the  ancient  customs  and  constitution;  it 
is  only  we  that  can  see  that  Caesar  was  the  more  beneficial  of 
the  two  leaders.  The  fiJse  notions  which  Livy  thus  formed, 
are  applied  by  him  to  persons  and  circumstances  with  which 
they  have  nothing  to  do.  The  tribunes,  for  instance,  and  all 
who  are  connected  with  them,  are  in  his  eyes  seditious  persons, 
and  he  speaks  of  them  in  the  most  revolting  terms.9  When 
Tarquinius  Superbus  intended  to  usurp  the  supremacy  over  the 

'  xxiL  61. 

•  We  see  the  same  thing  in  France.  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  decided 
royalist,  and  holds  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  France,  once  told  me  tiiat  those 
noblemen  who  had  been  boys  at  the  time  of  the  reYolution,  were  most  enraged 
against  its  principles,  and  fancied  that  the  previous  period  was  the  golden  age 
of  their  order  and  its  privileges. — N. 

•  Instances  of  this  occur  in  iv.35,  49;  v.  2;  vi  27;  and  a  great  many  other 
passages. 
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Latins,  and  Turnus  Herdonius  opposed  him,  which  was  no  more 
than  his  duty,  Livy^®  calls  him  seditiosus  facinarosusque  homo^ 
hisqtie  artibus  opes  dornt  nactus,  and  this  merely  because  the 
man  had  courage  enough  to  oppose  a  tyrant  more  powerful 
than  himself.  For  such  sentiments,  Livy  must  have  become 
proverbial,  as  one  of  that  class  of  men  whom  the  French  call 
Ultra:  he  idolised  the  olden  times.  In  this  sense,  Augustus 
called  him  a  Pompeian  ^^,  and  it  is  a  well-known  anecdote  that 
he  forbade  one  of  his  grandsons  to  read  Livy.  The  youth, 
however,  secretly  continued  reading,,  and  being  surpiised  on 
one  occasion  tried  to  hide  the  book.  But  Augustus,  who 
knew  that  his  power  was  too  well  established  to  suffer  any  in- 
jury from  a  work  written  by  a  dreamy  partizan  of  Pompey, 
allowed  his  grandson  to  go  on  reading  Livy  as  much  as  he 
pleased. 

One  cannot  speak  of  Livy  without  mentioning  the  Patavtni" 
tas  which  Asinius  PoUio  is  said  to  have  censured  in  him."  It 
is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  reproach  was  meant  against 
his  histoiy,  or  against  the  speeches  which  he  had  delivered  as 
a  rhetorician.  Cicero  distinguished  between  urbanitas  as  pecu- 
liar to  men  bom  and  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  the  eloquence 
of  men  coming  from  the  municipia,  and  it  may  be  that 
Asinius  Pollio  on  some  occasion  when  he  heard  Livy  speak, 
made  some  such  remark,  as:  *^One  discovers  in  his  dialect 
that  he  has  not  been  brought  up  at  Rome;"  just  as  at  Paris 
one  often  hears  the  remark,  that  it  is  easy  to  discover  from  a 
person's  dialect  that  he  is  not  a  Parsian.^'  The  charge  cannot 
well  have  been  applied  to  Livy's  work,  for  his  language  is  as 
perfect  and  as  classical  as  any  in  Roman  literature;  and  much 
as  he  differs  from  Cicero,  yet  he  is  not  inferior  to  him  in  the 
grammatical  correctness  and  purity  of  his  language;  but  there 
may  nevertheless  have  been  certain  nice  shades  in  style,  which 
we  are  no  longer  able  to  recognise.  If  we  ftirther  consider 
that  Asinius  Pollio  had  been  consul  thirty-one  years  before 
Livy  began  writing  his  history,  and  that  consequently  he  was 
some  seventy  years  old  when  Livy  wrote,  I  must  own  that 
it  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me  that  Asinius  Pollio  should 

w  L  60.  "  Tacitus,  AnnaL  iv.34.  "  Quinctil.  viiu  1,  3. 

"  In  reading  a  French  work,  I  can  always  distingnish  whether  the  author  is, 
for  example,  a  native  of  Paris  or  of  Geneva;  and  a  Frenchman  can  do  this,  of 
course,  with  still  greater  certainty.  Every  Frenchman  must  be  able  to  recognlM 
that  Sismondi's  works  have  something  foreign  about  them.— N. 
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have  known  the  work  of  Livy.  I  therefore  consider  this 
story  as  one  of  those  numberless  false  anecdotes  which  we  find 
in  the  works  of  Macrobius.  There  is  indeed  a  statement  that 
Asinius  PoUio  was  still  alive  after  the  death  of  Caius  Caesar^*: 
but  this  is  hardly  credible ;  for  if  it  had  been  the  case,  Pliny 
would  undoubtedly  have  mentioned  him  among  the  longaevi, 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  beauties  of  Livy's  style; 
you  know  them  well  enough.  What  is  most  fascinating  in  him, 
is  his  amiable  character  and  his  kindliness.  The  more  one 
reads  him,  the  more  one  forgives  him  his  defects,  and  had  we 
his  last  books  in  which  he  described  the  events  of  his  own 
time,  his  fi^nkness  and  candour  would  still  more  win  our 
admiration  and  love.  Few  authors  have  exercised  an  influence 
like  that  of  Livy.  He  forms  an  era  in  Roman  literature ;  and 
after  him,  no  attempt  was  made  to  write  Roman  annals. 
Quinctilian  compares  him  with  Herodotus ;  but  this  can  apply 
only  to  the  mildness  of  their  narratives;  since  Livy  is  wanting 
in  the  very  things  which  distinguish  Herodotus:  for  no  other 
author  was  so  rich  in  recollections  and  ancient  lore,  so  great  an 
investigator,  and  such  a  master  in  observing  and  inquiring,  as 
the  latter.  Livy*s  splendid  talent  shews  itself  in  his  conceptions 
of  detail,  and  in  narration.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  early 
Roman  constitution :  even  that  which  was  established  in  his 
youth  was  not  very  well  known  to  him.  That  which  in  the 
early  institutions,  bore  the  same  name  as  in  his  own  days,  is 
always  confounded  by  him  with  what  actually  existed.  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  statements  which  are  inappropriate  to 
his  own  time,  but  are  quite  correct,  if  applied  to  the  earlier 
ages.  His  reputation  was  extraordinary;  it  is  well  known  that 
one  man  came  from  Cadiz  to  Rome  merely  to  see  Livy**;  and 
this  reputation  was  not  ephemeral ;  it  lasted  and  became  firmly 
established.  Livy  was  regarded  as  the  historian,  and  Roman 
history  was  learned  and  studied  from  him  alone.  He  threw 
all  his  predecessors  into  the  shade,  and  nearly  all  subse- 
quent historians  confined  themselves  to  abridging  his  work,  as 

"  This  statement,  which  is  found  in  M.  Seneca,  Excerpt  Controv.  iy.  docs  not 
refer  to  the  emperor  Coius  (Caligula),  but  to  Caiu»  the  son  of  Agrippa,  whom 
Augustas  had  adopted.  Seneca  says:  mortuo  in  Syria  Caio  Caesare,  which  can 
apply  only  to  the  latter.  Asinius  Pollio  died  in  a.D.  5.  (Hieron.  in  Euseb. 
Chron,  ad.  ann,  mmxx),  and  cannot  possibly  have  known  Livy'g  work  after  its 
completion.  "  Pliny,  EpUt.  ii.  3. 
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Eutropius  did.  Livy  was  the  Stator  of  the  history  of  Rome. 
After  him  no  one  wrote  a  Roman  history  except  in  very  brief 
outlines  such  as  Florus;  but  even  he  used  no  sources  beyond 
Livy,  except  in  one  passage  in  which  he  gives  a  different  account 
from  that  of  Livy.  Others,  as  Oroeius  and  Eutropius,  had 
read  absolutely  no  history  but  Livy's;  and  as  regards  Orosius 
it  is  not  even  quite  certain  whether  he  did  not  draw  up  his 
sketch  from  some  other  epitome  of  Livy.  I  for  one  believe 
that  he  did  compile  his  history  from  some  abridgment  of  Livy. 
The  Greeks  had  no  such  historian.^^  Silius  Italiens,  the  most 
wretched  of  all  poets,  made  only  a  paraphrase  of  Livy.  I 
once  went  through  this  poetaster  very  carefully;  and  the  result 
of  my  examination  was  the  conviction  that  he  had  taken 
everything  from  Livy. 

Livy  was  read  in  the  schools  of  the  grammarians,  and  more 
especially,  it  would  seem,  the  first  and  third  decads.  These 
schools,  generally  speaking,  not  only  survived  the  seventh 
century  at  Kome,  but  continued  to  exist  in  some  places,  as  at 
Ravenna,  down  to  the  eleventh.  The  principal  prose  works 
that  were  read  and  commented  upon  in  these  schools,  were 
Livy  and  Cicero's  orations  against  Catiline.  It  is,  however, 
surprising,  that  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  first  decad  of  Livy 
depend  upon  one  single  original  copy,  which  was  written  in 
the  fourth  century  by  Nicomachus  for  Symmachus  and  his 
fiunily;  but  it  is  very  bad.  There  exists  no  manuscript  con- 
taining all  the  extant  books  of  Livy:  those  in  which  we  find 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  decads,  do  not  contain  the  fourth 
entire ;  of  the  latter  in  feet,  we  have  no  manuscript  older  than 
the  fourteenth  century.  From  this  we  see,  that  in  the  middle 
ages,  Livy  was  little  read,  the  most  trivial  abridgments  being 
thought  sufficient.  Of  the  first  books,  however,  we  have 
manuscripts  as  old  as  the  tenth  century.  The  literary  history 
of  a  work  ought  not  to  be  given  without  that  of  the  text. 
The  "  Bibliotheca  Latina  *'  of  Fabricius  is  deficient  in  this 
respect;  and  a  work  which  shall  combine  the  two  is  yet  to  be 
written.  At  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  persons  again 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  Livy;  they  found  the  first  and 
third  decads  in  a  tolerable  number  of  manuscripts,  but  the 
fourth  only  in  a  few,  and  these  very  mutilated  ones.  The 
fourth  decad  was  not  brought  to  light  during  the  first  period 
*•  Compare  voLL  p.  4. 
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after  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printmg;  but  still  we  see 
from  a  novella  of  Francesco  Sacchetti,  that  it  was  known  and 
read  during  the  fourteenth  century,  though  several  parts  of  it 
were  wanting,  such  as  the  whole  of  the  thirty-third  book,  and 
the  latter  parts  of  the  fortieth,  from  chapter  xxxvii,  which  was 
supplied  in  1518  from  a  manuscript  of  Mainz,  while  the  thirty- 
third  book  was  still  wanting.  The  last  five  books,  from  41  to 
45,  were  published  in  the  edition  of  Basle  of  the  year  1531, 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  convent  of  Lorsch  (codex  Lauriaha- 
mensis)  written  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  is  now 
at  Vienna.  The  first  sixteen  chapters  of  the  thirty-third  book 
were  published  at  Rome  in  1616  from  a  Bamberg  manuscript. 
Göller  of  Cologne  has  lately  compared  this  manuscript  and  pub- 
lished very  valuable  readings  fix)m  it^^.  The  codex  Lauri- 
shamensis  for  the  last  five  books  also  has  been  collated  by 
Kopitar,  who  has  published  important  various  readings;  but 
they  still  have  many  gaps. 

Thus  we  have  thirty  books  complete,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  next  five.  After  the  work  had  gradually  been 
completed  thus  fiir,  great  hopes  were  excited  of  discovering 
the  whole.  Everybody  turned  his  attention  to  Livy  and  was 
anxious  to  make  new  discoveries,  and  many  a  one  allowed 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  strangest  tales  and  reports. 
In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  especially,  several  adventurers  came 
forward,  and  pretended  to  know  where  the  missing  books  of 
Livy  were  to  be  found.  Some  said  they  existed  in  the  Seraglio 
at  Constantinople^®,  others  that  they  were  to  be  found  in 
Chios;  and  some  even  pretended  to  know  that  there  existed  a 
complete  Arabic  translation  of  Livy  in  the  library  of  Fez. 
Some  time  ago,  there  wns  a  report  that  a  translation  was  foimd 
at  Saragossa.  But  the  Arabs  never  translated  historians.  We 
know  that  at  one  time  there  existed  at  Lausanne  a  manuscript 
containing  the  whole  of  the  fifth  decad,  but  it  is  now  lost. 
A  real  discovery  was  made  by  Bruns,  a  countrjrman  of  mine, 
who  resided  at  Rome  in  the  years  1772  and  1773.     Attention 

*^  The  work  to  which  Niebnhr  here  alludes  is  entitled:  '^Livii,  liber  xxxiii. 
auctos  atque  emendatiu,  com  Fr.  JacobsU  suisque  notis  ex  cod.  Bamberg,  ed. 
F.  GöUer,"  1812, 

"  It  is  tme,  that  some  books  from  the  library  of  the  Greek  emperora  were 
left  behind  at  Constantinople  at  the  time  when  the  city  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Turks,  but  all  of  them  probably  perished  in  the  great  fire.~N. 
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had  not  been  directed  to  palimpsests  (codices  rescripti).  He 
found  a  manuscript  which  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
library  of  Heidelberg,  perhaps  a  Codex  Bobbianus,  and  which 
contained  some  portions  of  the  vulgate  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  under  it  he  discovered  the  words :  Marci  Tullii  oratio  pro 
Roscio  incipit  feliciter.  He  saw  that  the  beginning  was  dif- 
ferent from  tliat  of  any  of  the  extant  orations  of  Cicero,  and 
at  first  he  thought  that  the  beginning  of  the  oration  pro  Roscio 
comoedo  was  lost.  The  original  writing  was  not  scratched 
out,  but  merely  washed  away,  and  any  one  who  has  some 
practice  in  the  work  can  read  such  manuscripts  without  using 
any  tincture.  He  requested  the  talented  Italian,  Giovenazzi, 
to  examine  the  manuscript  with  him.  The  latter  saw  that  it 
was  the  speech  for  Roscius  of  Ameria,  which  was  already 
known  and  printed,  but  paid  no  attention  to  the  excellent 
readings  it  contained,  nor  to  the  &ct  that  the  preceding  part 
of  the  little  volume  contained  the  lost  speech  pro  Rabirio 
perdueUUmis.  Afterwards,  whilst  they  were  turning  over 
several  pages,  they  observed  some  which  were  written  in  an 
unusually  neat  manner,  and  which  both  were  admiring,  when 
Bruns  happened  to  see  the  words  Titi  Livi  liber  nonoffesimus 
primus.  They  now  read  with  incredible  difficulty  (for  the 
means  of  bringing  out  the  effaced  characters  distinctly  were 
not  known)  a  long  fragment  of  Livy,  with  the  exception  of 
one  part  where  the  writing  had  been  scratched  away.  The 
discovery  of  this  part  was  reserved  for  me :  I  have  completely 
read  the  fragment,  and  supplied  what  was  not  legible  to  my 
predecessors.^^ 


LECTURE  IX. 

Our  text  of  Livy  is  very  different  in  the  different  decads.  As 
regards  the  first,  you  must  recollect  that  all  the  manuscripts 
hitherto  discovered  depend  solely  on  the  copy  of  Nicomachus 
Dexter  Flavianus;  and  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  we  read 
in  the  Florentine,  the  first  Leyden  and  some  other  manuscripts, 

^  This  fragment  of  the  ninety-first  book  of  lAry  was  edited  by  Niebohr  at 
Berlin  in  1820,  in  his :  Cicero  pro  M,  Fonteio  et  C.  Rabirio  oreUt  fragm. 
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Nicomackus  Dexter  emendavi  ad  exemphan  parentis  met  Clemen- 
iiani.  Vktorianua  emendabam  Dominis  Symmachie.  These 
MSS.,  the  text  of  which  is  accurately  copied  in  the  Codex 
Florentinus,  are  all  bad.  The  English  Manuscripts,  such  as 
the  Harleian  and  Lovelian,  ofier  some  various  readings,  but 
they  are  of  very  recent  date,  and  were  made  after  the  revival 
of  letters,  by  scholars  who  treated  the  text  very  unceremoni- 
ously, whence  the  various  readings  are  not  of  great  value.  It 
is  unpardonable^  that  there  are  still  so  many  manuscripts  which 
have  never  been  compared.  One  manuscript,  the  Codex  from 
which  Klockius  made  exeerpta  (Codex  Clockianus),  shows 
some  very  curious  differences  in  its  readings.  It  is  not  known 
where  it  now  exists.  It  is  altogether  so  singular  that  I  have 
often  doubted  whether  the  extracts  from  it  are  trustworthy, 
and  whether  Klockius  really  had  a  MS.  The  palimpsests,  of 
Verona  agree  on  the  whole  with  the  Jlorentine  manuscript, 
and  present  scarcely  any  remarkable  difference.  According  to 
our  present  knowledge  of  MSS.  therefore,  we  cannot  hope  to 
get  beyond  the  recension  of  Nicomachus,  Not  one  of  the 
Paris  manuscripts  has  yet  been  collated. 

The  text  of  the  third  decad  is  in  a  different  condition;  for 
here  we  have  the  excellent  Codex  Puteanus  of  which  Gronovius 
made  use,  and  which  is  much  sounder  than  any  manuscript  of 
the  first  decad.  For  the  fourth  decad  the  Bamberg  and  Mainz 
manuscripts,  and  the  editio  Ascensiana^  are  the  most  valuable. 
The  various  readings  in  these  are  most  numerous,  but  they 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  collated  and  examined.  The  five 
books  of  the  fifth  decad  depend  entirely  upon  the  one  Vienna 
manuscript,  the  Codex  Laurishamensis.  Much  is  yet  to  be 
done  for  the  text  of  Livy.  The  libraries  of  Italy  contain 
many  manuscripts;  but  we  cannot  look  for  much  assistance 
from  them,  as  the  first  editions  of  Livy  which  were  published 
may  generally  be  regarded  as  copies  of  them.  The  best  MSS. 
of  Latin  authors  are  in  general  not  those  of  Italy,  but  those 
of  France  and  Germany.  The  texts  which  are  commonly  used 
in  Italy  are,  for  the  most  part,  bad. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  criticism  has  yet  done  for  Livy; 
and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  first  on  whom  critical  labours  were 
bestowed.  Even  Laurentius  Valla,  a  tme  scholar,  before  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  wrote  brief  scholia  upon  Livy, 
and  an  historical  disquisition,  whether  Tarquinius  Superbus 
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was  a  son  or  grandson  of  Tarquinlns  Priscus,  which  are  re- 
printed in   Drakenborch's  edition  of  Livj.    After  him,  M. 
Antonius  Sabellicus  of  Venice  wrote  historical  remarks  upon 
Livy,  which  are  not,  however,  of  great  importance  considering 
his  ability.     Then  came  Glareanus,  a  very  ingenious  and  able 
man,  whose  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  historical 
interpretation  of  his  author,  although  we  often  find  him  en- 
gaged in  endeavouring  to  restore  the  text.     He  found  many 
incongruities,  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  point  out  in  his 
remarks.     After  him,  many  whose  names  are  now  forgotten, 
occupied  themselves  with  restoring  the  text  in  the  Aldine, 
Ascensian  and  Basle  editions,  and  we  can  judge  of  them  only 
by  what  they  have  done;  but  the  name  of  Gelenius,  who, 
probably,  assisted  in  preparing  the  Basle  edition,  will  not  be 
forgotten.     A  short  time  after  Glareanus,  Sigonius  of  Modena 
wrote  his  scholia  on  Livy,  which  contain  on  the  whole  very 
good  and  valuable  remarks;  his  criticisms  are  for  the  most  part 
historical,  and  chiefly  concerning  names.     In  these  scholia, 
we  know  not  why,  he  constantly  shows  an  ill  feeling  towards 
Glareanus,  and  treats  him  in  a  very  insulting  manner.     Glare- 
anus, in  an  edition  m  which  he  caused   Sigonius'  notes  to 
be  reprinted,  answered  his  charges  as  a  man  whose  feelings 
were  hurt,  but  with  no  ill-temper.     Sigonius  advanced  indeed 
the  critical  treatment  of  Livy,  but  at  the  same  time  he  made 
several  arbitrary  alterations,  some  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  expunged  &om  the  text.     His  writings  aie  very  imequal, 
and,  amongst  much  that  is  excellent,  there  are  things  which 
are  utterly  worthless  and  bad.     In  drawing  up  the  Fasti  he 
made  use  of  Dionysius,  whose  work  was  then  not  yet  printed. 
After  him  there  followed  a  period  of  nearly  100  years,  during 
which  nothing  was  done  for  Livy,  imtil  at  last  J.  Fr.  Grono- 
vius,  who  was  descended  from  a  Holstein  &mily  and  was  bom 
at  Hamburg,  went  to  Holland.     He  might  have  given  a  new 
impulse  to  philology,  which  he  found  in  a  dying  condition,  if 
the  age  had  been  an  impressible  one;  and  the  fruits  of  his 
exertions  would  have  been  splendid.     His  works  are  real  trea- 
sures; he  was  one  of  the  first  men  who  conscientiously  collated 
manuscripts,  and  he  constituted  the  text  of  Livy  in  a  masterly 
manner.    What  raises  his  Livy  so  fiur  above  those  of  all  others, 
is  his  cautious  circumspection  and  his  astoni^ing  grammatical 
and  historical  knowledge;  he  carries  the  prize  away  from  all 
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that  have  ever  written  upon  Livj.  But  in  things  connected 
with  the  constitution  of  Rome,  he  does  not  rank  among  the 
first;  here  he  was  often  misled,  especiallj  in  his  opposition  to 
Brissonius, — but  no  man  is  perfect.  What  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, such  as  Elockius,  whose  conjectures  are  very  unsuccess- 
ful, and  Tanaquil  Faber  of  Saussure  did,  is  of  but  little 
importance.  The  work  at  last  passed  into  the  hands  of  two 
Dutchmen,  or,  properly  speaking,  Germans,  Duker  and  Dra- 
kenborch,  who  occupy  the  first  rank  among  all  the  scholars 
that  have  ever  edited  ancient  authors.  As  some  persons  are 
great  in  poetry,  and  bad  writers  of  prose,  and  vice  versa,  so 
some  were  complete  masters  of  the  Greek  language,  but  feeble 
in  the  Latin,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  Duker  is  deficient  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  his  notes  on  Thucy- 
dides  are  quite  worthless  ;  but  his  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
profound.  Drakenborch  has  not  so  much  sagacity  and  ability; 
but  with  a  limited  intellect,  he  possesses  good  sense :  he  is  of 
an  exceedingly  conscientious  character,  and  never  indulges  in 
conjectures  without  the  most  careftd  examination  of  every 
point.  The  store  of  philological  knowledge  he  has  collected 
is  astonishing,  and  his  edition  of  Livy  is  an  inexhaustible  mine 
for  those  who  wish  to  enter  deeply  into  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language.  The  index  to  his  notes  is  highly  useful,  but  not 
perfect.  He  supplies  a  true  model  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
work  like  his  ought  to  be  begun  and  completed:  in  the  first 
parts  of  his  work  he  oflen  refers  to  the  last  books  of  his  author, 
a  proof  of  his  having  studied  the  whole  thoroughly  before  he 
began  writing.  His  materials  aie  equally  distributed  over  the 
whole  work. 

Afler  Drakenborch,  nothing  was  done  for  the  criticism  of 
Livy;  Professor  Walch*,  of  Berlin,  was  the  first  who  resumed 
the  task.  His  emendations  are  beautiful,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented  that  he  has  not  given  to  the  world  an  edition  of  Livy 
according  to  his  plan.  As  little  as  there  is  lefl  for  a  fiiture 
critical  editor  of  Virgil  to  add  to  what  has  been  done  already, 
so  much  is  there  yet  to  be  done  for  Livy,  especially  for  his 
first  decad.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  exist  manu- 
scripts which  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  nations  of 
southern  Europe  have  done  little  or  nothing  for  Livy. 

*  The  woric  of  G.  L.  Walcb,  to  which  Niebnhr  here  aüades,  is  entitled 
«EmendatioiiesLiTiaiuie,'*  Berlin,  1815. 
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Livy  is  an  author  who,  like  all  those  who  form  an  epoch  in 
literature,  not  only  exercised  a  beneficial  influence,  but  also  an 
injurious  one;  for  he  became  an  authority,  without  being  a  cri- 
tical writer.  Roman  history  was  studied  from  him  alone;  and 
the  early  historians  sank  into  almost  complete  oblivion.  The 
only  known  exception  of  Koman  history  being  written  inde- 
pendently of  Livy,  is  that  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  who  began 
with  the  mythical  ages,  and  carried  his  history  down  to  about 
the  year  of  the  city,  783.  He  divided  his  work  into  two 
books,  the  first  of  which  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage; but,  besides  the  histoiy  of  Rome,  it  also  comprised  that 
of  the  earliest  times  of  Greece.  Unfortunately,  the  second  book 
only  is  extant,  and  even  that  is  incomplete ;  of  the  first,  the 
whole  of  the  early  history  is  wanting :  a  loss  which  is  very  much 
to  be  lamented.  Velleius  is  one  of  those  authors  who  are  in 
ill  repute;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  perverted  by  a 
sad  age,  in  which  he  lost  the  independence  of  his  mind :  he 
cringed  before  the  tyrant  Sejanus,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  more  talented  than  his  contemporariog; 
he  is  in  the  highest  degree  intellectual;  his  observations  are 
exceedingly  subtle.  He  is,  moreover,  completely  master  of 
his  theme,  and  shews  himself  everywhere  as  a  well-read  writer, 
who  is  thoroughly  initiated  in  his  subject.  He  often  reminds 
us  of  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  Fabius  Rusticus  did  not  treat 
of  the  earliest  history:  in  his  time,  he  was  perhaps  the  only 
man  who  could  have  written  on  it.  All  that  was  henceforth 
done  in  Roman  history,  consisted  in  epitomising,  of  which  we 
possess  several  specimens. 

There  exist  ancient  tables  of  contents  of  all  Livy's  book?, 
those  of  books  136  and  137  alone  being  wanting;  they  served 
as  a  sort  of  index  for  those  who  wished  to  find  certain  parts  in 
the  voluminous  work.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  nothing  but 
lemmata  which  were  written  in  the  margin,  and  afterwards 
collected.  This  epitome  very  unjustly  bears  the  name  of 
Florus;  the  author  is  unknown,  and  it  is  certainly  nothing 
but  the  production  of  some  copyist.  To  us,  however,  it  is 
invaluable;  for  there  are  many  things  of  which  we  should 
be  ignorant,  were  it  not  for  this  epitome. 

The  Roman  history  of  Florus,  in  four  books,  which  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  was  well  known  and  much 
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read,  but  is  a  very  bad  piece  of  composition,  though,  besides 
many  utter  misconceptions,  it  contains  a  few  things  which  are 
useful.  Florus  may  have  derived  his  information  from  Livy ; 
but  there  is  one  passage  in  which  he  differs  from  him,  and 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  he  read  other  authorities  also. 

Eutropius  evidently  followed  Livy  everywhere;  but  he  is  so 
wretched  an  author,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that 
he  read  Livy :  whence  I  presume  that  he  read  only  some  inter- 
mediate work  between  that  of  Livy  himself  and  the  Epitome. 
Orosius  seems  to  have  read  the  same,  for  he,  too,  follows  Livy 
entirely,  but  gives  dates  which  do  not  occur  in  Livy.  This  is 
just  in  accordance  with  the  ignorance  of  the  man  who  changed 
the  names  of  the  consuls  into  the  corresponding  dates.  That 
intermediate  work  must  have  been  an  abridgment,  like  that 
of  Trogus  Pompeius,  by  Justin.  Orosius's  only  object  was  to 
comfort  his  contemporaries  in  their  condition,  by  distortions 
and  sophistries,  and  by  describing  the  miseries  of  the  early 
times.  On  many  points,  however,  he  is  very  important;  but 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misguided  by  him. 

The  influence  which  Livy  exercised  upon  the  Somans,  and 
which  put  an  end  to  all  independent  treatment  of  history,  did 
not  extend  to  the  Greeks.  The  attention  of  the  latter  was  more 
and  more  directed  to  Boman  history,  for  they  found  in  it 
materials  for  rhetorical  and  elegant  composition. 

When,  therefore,  the  Romans  ceased  to  write  their  own 
history,  the  Greeks  began  to  imdertake  the  task,  though  they 
did  it  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  on  a  more  or  less 
comprehensive  plan.  Among  these  I  reckon  Plutarch,  who 
wrote  under  Trajan,  although  he  composed  only  separate 
biographies.  He  had  a  definite  moral  object,  and  was  a  man 
of  a  noble  and  amiable  mind ;  but  he  had  neither  a  practical 
mind,  nor  one  fit  for  speculation,  but  was  made  for  quiet  and 
cheerful  contemplation,  similar  to  Montaigne.  He  had  an 
honest  dislike  for  everything  vulgar;  and  with  this  feeling  he 
wrote,  for  himself  and  his  friends,  the  parallel  biographies  of 
the  most  distinguished  Bomans  and  Greeks.  He  is  just 
towards  every  one  ;  he  loves  the  Greeks,  and  esteems  the 
Bomans:  whence  his  biographies  are  the  most  delightful  read- 
ing. But  his  qualifications  as  an  historian  are  of  an  inferior 
kind;  for  he  is  not  a  critic,  and  does  not  decide  between  two 
conflicting  opinions,  but  sometimes  follows  the  one  and  some- 
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times  the  other.  In  his  lives  of  Pjrrrhus  and  Camillus,  we  see 
that  he  followed  Dionysius;  in  those  of  Marius  and  SuUa, 
Posidonius;  and  wherever  we  can  ascertain  his  authorities,  his 
accounts  gain  a  much  more  important  character  for  authen- 
ticity: the  task  of  finding  this  out  is  yet  far  firom  having  heen 
accomplished.  Plutarch,  as  he  himself  says,  knew  little  of 
Latin;  he  was  particularly  imacquainted  with  its  grammar: 
whence  we  sometimes,  though  rarely,  meet  with  misapprehen- 
sions of  his  authorities. 

Some  thirty  years  after  Plutarch,  the  work  of  Appian 
was  written.  He  wsjb  a  jurist  of  Alexandria;  and  during 
the  reigns  of  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius  he  lived  at  Bome, 
as  the  agent  of  his  native  city,  and  pleaded  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  It  cannot,  however,  be  concluded  firom  this,  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language;  for  as  Greek 
was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  Hadrian,  Appian  was 
probably  allowed  to  plead  in  Greek,  especially  for  the  transma- 
rini,  although  he  rather  boasts  of  his  knowledge  of  Latin.  He 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Fronto,  who  asked  and  obtained 
for  him  the  office  o£  procurator  Caesaris,^  He  accumulated 
wealth  at  Kome,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  city;  where, 
in  his  old  age,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  There 
is  a  statement  that  his  work  on  the  history  of  Rome  consisted 
of  twenty-four  books,  comprising  four  on  Egypt,  in  which  he 
treated  the  history  of  the  Lagidae  with  particular  minuteness. 
It  was  not  written  according  to  a  synchronistic  system,  but  on 
the  plan  of  Gate's  Origines.  The  first  book  was  called  ßcurCKucri^ 
the  second  ^IraXi,Kri^  the  third  SovvtriKi^,  the  fourth  KeXrtJci;, 
the  fifth  SifceXj^terf  kcu  VT^attortfci^j  &c.  The  twenty-first  book 
came  down  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the  twenty-second, 
entitled  'EKarovraerla,  comprised  the  history  of  one  hundred 
years,  firom  the  battle  of  Actium  down  to  the  reign  of  Trajan; 
another  book  contained  the  Dacian  and  lUyrian  wars;  and 
another,  Trajan's  war  against  the  Arabs.  Appian  was  a  com- 
piler who  knew  well  how  to  choose  his  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the  early  times.  He  chiefly  followed  Dionysius  as 
as  far  as  he  went,  so  that  in  some  measure  he  now  makes  up 
for  the  lost  portion  of  the  work  of  Dionysius.'  In  his  history 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  perhaps  in  that  of  the  firsts  too, 

*  M.  Com.  Fronto,  Epiat  ad,  Antaninvm  Pium,  9  p.  13.  foil  ed.  Niebuhr. 
'  Comp,  YollL  p.  612,  foil;  yoLiii.  p. 2 12.  notes  353,  S42  aad  872. 
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he  followed  Fabius.  Afterwards  he  used  Polybius,  and  where 
he  was  left  bj  this  guide,  he  followed  Posidonius.  The  sources 
which  he  used  were  very  good,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to 
use  them:  he  is  bold  and  ignorant,  especially  in  geography. 
fie  believed,  for  example,  that  Britain  lay  quite  close  to  the 
northern  coast  of  Spain  ^,  and  he  places  Saguntum  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Iberus.^  Writers  like  him  do  best  when 
they  copy  from  others  without  thinking.  Hence  he  is  most 
correct  when  he  thoughtlessly  copies  his  authorities;  but  such 
compilers  should  not  presume  to  give  a  condensed  abridgment 
of  the  works  of  others.  Of  the  whole  work  we  possess  only 
eleven  books  complete,  viz.  Vi.  *Ißf}pue^ ;  vii.  'Ayvißaucrf; 
VIII.  AißvKf);  XI.  Svpuueif  koX  Ilap0i/cif;  XII.  MiOpiSdreio^; 
XIII — ^XVII.  'Eßul>v\ui;  and  xxiii.  JaxiKrf  or  'iXXvpiici;.  But 
what  we  possess  under  the  name  of  IlapdiKiiy  as  a  part  of  the 
eleventh  book,  is  spurious,  as  has  been  shewn  most  satis&c- 
torily  by  Schweighäuser.^  Of  the  *IXKvpiictf^  at  first  only  some 
fragments  were  published;  the  whole  of  it  appeared  for  the 
first  time  complete  in  the  edition  of  Tollius.  Of  the  remain- 
ing books  we  have  the  '^Eclogae  De  Legationibus "  and 
"  De  Virtutibus  et  Vitus,"  which  have  been  put  together  by 
Ursinus  and  Yalesius.  The  account  of  the  Illyrian  war  yet 
awaits  an  able  commentator,  as  Spaletti  refused  to  allow 
Schweighäuser  to  make  use  of  his  collation.  Excellent  ma- 
terials for  a  critical  examination  of  the  text  of  Appian  are 
contained  in  the  Latin  translation  made  in  1472,  by  Petrus 
Candidus,  at  the  command  of  thei  learned  Pope  Sixtus  lY. ; 
the  Latin  is  barbarous,  but  the  translation  is  faithftil,  and 
Schweighäuser  has  made  good  use  of  it.  There  are  only  three 
editions  of  Appian  worth  mentioning :  the  first  by  H.  Stephens^ 
the  second  by  Tollius,  and  the  third  by  Schweighäuser. 

About  eighty  years  after  Appian,  Dion  Cassius,  sumamed 
Cocceianus,  wrote  his  work.  He  was  born  at  Nicaea  in  Bithy- 
nia,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  belonged  to  a  family 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  Boman  franchise,  and  stood 
very  high.  His  father  held  most  important  offices ;  and  it  has 
been  supposed,  with  great  probability,  that  the  ingenious 
orator,  Dion  Chryostom,  was  his  grand&ther  on  his  mother's 

•  De  JReb.  Hisp.  c  I. 

•  De  2Ub,  Hup.  c  7.  and  10. 

•  In  his  edition  of  Appian,  yoliil  p.  905,  foU. 
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side  J  He  came  to  Home  as  a  young  man,  at  a  period  when  it 
was  already  common  for  the  provincials  of  the  East  to  obtain 
the  highest  offices,  a  distinction  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
those  of  the  West  at  a  much  earlier  time.  The  latter  soon 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  Romans  in  language  and  dress; 
but  the  former  did  not  submit  to  this  necessity  till  later.  In 
the  eastern  provinces  men  let  their  beards  grow,  as  we  see  from 
the  portrait  of  the  sculptor  Apollodorus,  on  the  column  of 
Trajan,  the  most  ancient  portrait  of  an  artist.  From  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  the  Greeks  were  received  at  Rome  very  differently 
from  what  they  had  been  before,  as  that  emperor  favoured 
them,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  Antonines. 
M .  Aurelius  even  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  a 
Greek  of  the  name  of  Pompeianus. 

At  Rome  Dion  spent  forty  years,  engaged  in  active  business, 
and  afterwards  withdrew  to  Capua.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  about  forty,  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Commodus,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus,  who  received  the  work  favorably,  and  encouraged  him  to 
write  a  complete  histoiy  of  Rome.  If  dreams  stimulated  him, 
as  he  himself  says,  to  write  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire, 
they  were  certainly  sent  by  good  spirits,  for  he  had 
a  real  vocation  as  an  historian.  He  was  raised  to  the 
consulship  under  Septimius  Severus,  and  a  second  time  tmder 
Alexander  Severus,  A.D.  229.  He  spent  twelve  years  in 
collecting  materials  for  his  work,  and  ten  more  in  composing 
it.  If  his  statement  is  correct,  the  last  books  must  have  been 
a  continuation  of  his  work.  According  to  the  judicious  cal- 
culation of  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Dion  must  have  been  about  seventy 
years  old  when  he  obtained  his  second  consulship,  and  he 
probably  lived  to  the  age  of  nearly  eighty.  Being  a  statesman, 
he  paid  attention  to  many  things  which  his  predecessors  had 
been  imconcemed  about.  He  must  have  been  a  perfect  master 
of  the  Latin  language;  for  he  resided  at  Rome  as  a  senator 
during  a  period  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years.  He  felt  an 
interest  in,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with, 
the  political  history  of  Rome,  a  thing  which  no  rhetorician 
ever  did.  Livy,  for  instance,  has  no  idea  either  of  a  state,  or  of 
tactics,  and  when,  as  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book, 
he  speaks  of  battles,  it  is  evident  that  he  hajs  no  conception  of 
^  Reimaras,  De  vita  et  scriptis  Dionis,  §  3. 
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the  most  ordinary  rules  of  drawing  up  the  legions  in  battle 
array:  he  had  perhaps  never  seen  a  legion  going  through  its 
exercises,  and  hence  the  arrangement  which  he  describes  is 
utterly  impossible.®  Dion,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  himself 
at  home  everywhere,  in  constitutional  matters  and  the  civil 
law,  as  well  as  in  tactics. 

He  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  information  he  gathered  from 
Livy:  he  went  to  the  sources  themselves;  he  wrote  the  early 
period  of  Roman  history  quite  independently  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  only  took  Fabius  for  his  guide.9  The  early  con- 
stitution was  perfectly  clear  to  him,  and  when  he  speaks  of 
it,  he  is  very  careful  in  his  expressions.  He  has  been  accused 
of  Kcucorideia  and  hn/)(fup€KoucLa  in  those  parts  of  his  work 
where  he  exposes  the  fiilse  pretensions  of  certain  persons  to 
political  virtue;  and  it  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  he  was 
influenced  by  bitter  feelings  against  feigned  pretensions  to 
virtue  in  a  thoroughly  corrupt  age;  but  when  in  going 
through  the  history  of  the  so-called  English  patriots  in  the 
reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.,  we  hear  their  claims  to 
patriotism,  and  aflerwards  learn  how  they  himt  afler  and 
intrigue  foroflSccs;  how,  notwithstanding  their  loud  assurances 
of  their  noble  sentiments,  they  keep  up  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Pretender,  and  that  when  they  obtain  power  they 
act  just  in  the  same  manner  as  their  predecessors,  we  see  a 
state  of  things  analogous  to  that  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Dion 
Cassius;  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  speaking  with  in- 
dignation of  such  patriots,  whose  reputation  was  acquired  by 
fraud  and  hypocrisy.  Similar  feelings  existed  in  France,  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.  The  case  would  be  different  if  he 
showed  a  diabolical  delight  in  proving  that  virtue  did  not 
exist;  but  when  a  man  drags  the  mask  from  a  villain,  he  does 
what  is  right;  and  this  is  all  that  Dion  Cassius  does.  I 
believe  indeed  that  he  mistrusted  many  a  man's  sincerity,  and 
judged  harshly  of  him  in  consequence;  but  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this,  there  lies  a  view  of  human  life,  bitter  indeed,  yet 
sound;  and  amidst  the  corruption  of  his  age  he  could  not 
judge  otherwise.*®  He  was  no  friend  of  tyranny,  as  every 
page  of  his  history  shows  if  read  with  an  unbiassed  mind; 

•  Compare  vol  iii.  p.  98,  foil. 

•  Compare  roLii.  p.  12,  YoLiii.  p.  426;  Lehensnachrichten  über  B.  G,  Niebvhry 
iii.  p.  187.  '"  Comi^are  vtil.iii.  note  846. 
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but  a  man  wlio,  in  such  circumstances,  insists  upon  destroying 
by  force  that  which  is  wrong,  only  wastes  his  own  strength. 

What  places  Dion  in  a  less  advantageous  light,  is  his  style, 
which  is  neither  eloquent  nor  beautiful.  His  language  is  Ml 
of  peculiarities,  some  of  which  are  real  faults,  and  shew  the 
degenerate  state  of  the  language.  Examples  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  Index  of  Reimarus.  Dion  wrote  the  vulgar  Greek 
just  as  it  was  spoken  at  the  time;  and  there  is  in  him  no 
affectation  or  elegance  acquired  artificially,  as  is  the  case  with 
Pausanias.  Hence  the  study  of  his  language  is  very  instructive* 
His  history  was,  for  a  long  time,  very  much  read,  and  was  a 
common  source  of  information  concerning  the  history  of  Rome. 
It  was  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer,  as  we  know 
from  the  Excerpta  de  Legationibus,  and  carried  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantine.  Dion  himself  divided  his  work 
into  eighty  books  and  into  decads.  In  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  era,  when  Zonaras  wrote,  there  existed  only  the  first 
twenty  books,  and  from  the  thirty-sixth  book  to  the  end.  In 
the  tenth  century,  when  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus  ordered 
excerpta  to  be  made  from  it,  the  whole  work  was  still  extant. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  a  monk,  of  the  name  of  Joannes 
Xiphilinus,  made  extracts  from  the  latter  portion  of  the  work, 
from  the  thirty-sixth  to  the  eightieth  book,  except  that  part 
containing  the  history  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  a  portion  of  that 
of  M.  Aurelius.  Whether  Xiphilinus  was  not  in  possession  of 
the  first  twenty  books,  or  whether  he  merely  passed  them  over, 
I  cannot  say;  but  I  suspect  that  they  did  exist  in  the  imperial 
library,  as  Zonaras,  fifty  years  later,  still  used  them;  whence  it 
is  wrong  to  say  that  Xiphilinus  is  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  Dion's 
books.  His  MS,  containing  the  history  of  Augustus,  Tiberius 
and  Claudius,  was  complete;  whereas, at  present,  the  Venetian 
MS  ofthat  part  is  full  of  gaps.  The  very  late  author  of  the 
Lexicon  Syntacticum,  edited  by  Bekker,  probably  had  not  seen 
the  first  thirty-five  books,  as  he  gives  scarcely  any  extracts  firom 
them.  We  possess  a  firagment,  which  is  believed  to  belong  to 
the  thirty-fifth  book;  but,  according  to  Reimarus,  it  is  in  all 
probability  a  part  of  the  thirty-sixth.  The  portion  which  we 
find  complete,  is  from  the  thirty-seventh  to  the  fifty-fourth  book. 
The  fifty-fifth  and  fifty-sixth  books  are  mutilated,  and  those 
from  fifty-seven  to  sixty  still  more  so,  and  are  full  of  gaps.  Of 
the  first  twenty   books,  we  have   the   abridgment   made   by 
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Zonaras,  probably  with  additions  derived  from  Plutarch ;  and  of 
the  books  from  the  thirty-sixth  to  the  eightieth,  that  of  Xiphi- 
linus,  likewise  mixed  with  other  authorities;  he  had  a  complete 
copy  of  books  fifty-five  to  sixty.  Besides  these,  there  are  con- 
siderable firagments  of  the  seventy-eighth,  seventy-ninth,  and 
eightieth  books,  in  the  Vatican  library.  The  first  of  these 
fragments  was  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  from  a  very  old 
manuscript,  which  cannot  have  been  made  later  than  the  eighth 
century.  It  is  written  in  three  columns,  but  is  in  such  a  muti- 
lated state,  that  only  the  middle  column  is  legible.  Many  other 
fragments  are  preserved  in  the  Excerpta  of  Constantinus  Por- 
phyrogenitus  "  De  Legationibus,"  "  De  Virtutibus  et  Vitus," 
and  "  De  Sententiis,"  and  also  a  number  of  scattered  fragments. 
Tt  is  surprising  that  Zonaras  has  not,  like  Xiphilinus,  been 
printed  in  Reimarus'  edition  of  Dion  Cassius.  Zonaras^*  was  a 
practical  man,  and  lived  under  Alexius  Comnenus  and  Calo- 
joannes  Comnenus.  He  wrote  a  history  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  down  to  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  The  first 
part  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  Josephus;  the  second  contains 
the  history  of  Rome  from  Dion  Cassius;  and  the  third  was 
compiled  firom  several  authors,  especially  Cedrenus,  Scylitzes, 
and  others;  the  later  books  of  Dion,  he  could  not  procure, 
although  he  took  some  trouble  to  do  so.  He  was  private 
secretary  to  the  emperor,  and  commander  of  the  imperial  guards. 
His  own  judgment  is  extremely  feeble;  but  still  he  is  not  a  fool 
like  many  others :  he  is  a  sensible  and  learned  man,  but  with 
limited  intellectual  powers.  His  extracts  from  Dion  Cassius, 
though  he  does  not  name  him  as  his  authority,  are  of  immense 
importance ;  he  copied  very  faithfully,  and  especially  in  writing 
the  history  of  times  in  which  one  might  expect  to  find  him  in 
the  greatest  perplexities.  But  his  extracts  have  been  very  little 
used ;  Freinsheim  is  almost  the  only  man  who  availed  himself 
of  them  for  the  periods  on  which  the  history  of  Livy  is  lost, 
and  I  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of 
Zonaras.  The  Excerpta  de  Sententiis  especially  shew  how 
accurately  he  copied  from  Dion.*^ 

**  Zonaras  is  a  modern  Greek  name,  and  must  therefore  be  pronounced 
Zonaras,  not  Zon&ras;  it  is  altogether  wrong  to  pronounce  the  modem  names 
according  to  the  ancient  Greek  fashion. — N. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  history  of  Home,  Zonaras  borrowed  not  only  irom 
Dion,  bnt  also  from  some  lives  of  Flntarch,  snch  as  those  of  Komulos,  Noma, 
Yftlerius  Publicola;  and  it  is  probably  this  circumstance  which  led  a  singular 
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The  Abb^  Morelli,  an  excellent  philologer,  and  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  most  learned  men  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
while  seeking  to  console  himself  for  the  fall  of  Venice  in  the 
year  1797,  discovered  in  its  library  a  manuscript  of  Dion 
Cassius,  wliich  had  originally  been  complete,  but  through 
various  circumstances,  had  suffered  the  greatest  mutilations. 
This  manuscript  was  the  mother-manuscript  for  the  books  from 
fifty-five  to  sixty.  There  are  many  gaps  in  it  which  are  not 
indicated  by  any  marks;  but  all  is  written  continuously  as  if 
nothing  were  wanting.  This  kind  of  deception  on  the  part  of 
Greek  copyists  who  lived  by  their  art,  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Morelli  collected  these  defective  passages; 
from  which  we  see  that  entire  pages,  or  even  quaternions  are 
sometimes  wanting.  Through  his  discovery,  we  first  become 
acquainted  with  the  memorable  expedition  of  Ahenobarbus  to 
Germany,  which  had,  imtil  then,  been  unknown.  It  has  not 
yet  been  noticed  that  in  two  books  of  Diodorus,  one  half  is 
wanting  in  the  manuscripts;  in  one  instance  a  great  part  ot 
the  middle  of  a  book  is  left  out,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Perizonius  and  others;  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  point 
out  the  exact  places  in  which  these  gaps  exist;  for  such  omis- 
sions are  sometimes  made  so  cleverly  and  cunningly,  as  to 
render  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  hit  upon  the  spot 
where  they  occur.  Sometimes,  however,  copyists  were  more 
careless;  they  broke  off  in  one  passage  and  connected  another 
with  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  was  absolutely  no  sense  in 
the  passage  thus  made  up;  but  then  they  knew  that  books 
were  not  always  bought  with  a  serious  intention  to  read  them.* 
About  the  editions  of  Dion  Cai^ius  I  shall  say  but  little:  the 

Italian  writer,  NicolauB  Carminius  Falco,  to  make  the  foolish  assertion,  that 
IMon  had  copied  his  history  from  Plutarch,  and  that  the  rest  was  foonded  on 
Zonaras!  With  this  view  of  the  matter,  he  made  an  announcement  that  he  was 
going  to  publish  a  restoration  of  Dion  Cassius.  His  ignorance  was  so  great  that 
in  his  announcement  he  wrote  BißKia  orroytrro,  instead  of  ßtfikia  iyZa^Korrtu—K. 
(The  first  volume  was  actually  published  at  Naples,  1747.  foL) 

'  The  new  fragments  which  Morelli  discovered  were  published  by  him  at 
Bassano,  1798,  Sva,  and  a  reprint  of  them  appeared  at  Leipzig,  in  1818,  8va 
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best  are,  that  of  R.  Stephens,  the  Basle  edition  (1558),  and 
that  of  Fabricius  and  Beimarus.  The  text  still  requires  a  good 
deal  of  correction;  and  a  comparison  of  the  Venetian  manu- 
script, of  which  Sturz  in  his  edition  (1824)  has  made,  I  believe, 
no  use,  would  be  extremely  important.  The  remarks  of  Fa- 
bricius and  Beimarus  are  of  extraordinär j  historical  value;  but 
show  little  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  language.  We  must 
own  that  Fabricius  was  not  a  great  philologer;  and  Reimarus, 
his  son-in-law,  though  in  other  respects  a  man  who  deserves 
great  admiration,  was  even  inferior  to  him.  The  accentuation 
is  horrible;  but,  although  deficient  in  philological  learning, 
Reimarus  devoted  himself  with  so  much  attention  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  Greek  index,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  excellent 
we  possess.  He  who  wishes  to  study  Dion  Gassius,  should 
read  this  index  first  It  was  made,  I  believe,  after  the  whole 
work  was  completed.  Had  Reimarus  made  the  index  before 
the  completion  of  the  work,  his  grammatical  notes  would  have 
been  of  a  difierent  kind.* 

After  the  time  of  Dion  Cassius,  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the 
Romans  confined  themselves  to  making  excerpta  and  compila- 
tions. The  great  works  were  neglected  and  lost  in  the  middle 
ages;  and  although  the  first  and  third  decads  of  Livy  were  read 
in  schools  for  the  provectiores^  still  as  far  as  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Rome  is  concerned,  people  were  satisfied  with  Florus, 
Eutropius,  Rufus,  Victor  and  Orosius,  whose  sketches  were, 
generally  speaking,  considered  as  the  sources  of  Roman  history, 
and  were  multiplied  in  innumerable  copies  down  to  the  time 
of  the  revival  of  letters.  Eutropius  was  even  continued 
by  Paul  Wamefried  and  Sagar.  Valerius  Maximus  also  was 
much  read  as  a  collection  of  accounts  of  noble  actions, 
though  otherwise  he  is  one  of  the  most  wretched  authors.  But 
although,  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  there  were  yet 
some  men  at  Rome  and  Ravenna  who  collected  and  read  the 
old  manuscripts  which  had  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  bar- 
barians, still  there  were  throughout  the  middle  ages  no  general 
views,  no  idea  of  symmetry,  and  no  striving  after  anything 
which  did  not  present  itself  at  once;  people  were  satisfied  with 

•  Philological  indices  are  extremely  useful  to  a  scholar,  and  they  enhance  the 
value  of  an  edition  considerably.  He  who  makes  a  philol<^cal  index,  is  led  to 
the  consideration  of  an  infinite  number  of  questions  and  points,  of  which  he 
would  otherwise  never  have  thought. — N. 

VOL.1.  ff 
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what  was  well  known,  and  this  they  treated  with  care,  but  they 
were  unconcerned  about  that  which  was  not  known.  These 
facts  account  for  all  the  frailties  of  the  middle  ages.  Had  not 
the  glossatores  been  in  the  same  predicament,  they  might  have 
obtained  very  different  sources,  from  which  they  might  have 
explained  the  laws  of  Justinian  just  as  well  as  we  do.  I  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  no  direct  quotations  from  Livy  are  to  be 
found  afler  the  time  of  Priscian,  not  even  from  those  books  of 
Livy  which  have  come  down  to  our  time.  Johannes  Sarisbe- 
riensis  alone  forms  an  exception,  but  even  he  refers  only  to  the 
books  which  are  still  extant.  Those  books  of  Livy  which  are 
now  lost  were  probably  never  read  by  any  one  during  the  whole 
of  the  middle  ages,  except  perhaps  by  some  grammarians  in 
Italy.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  a  new  zeal  arose 
among  the  Italians,  and  people  again  began  to  read  Livy,  as 
we  see  from  a  singular  story  of  Francesco  Sacchetti,  which  states 
that  an  eccentric  citizen  of  Florence^  who  was  engaged  in 
building  a  house,  was,  on  Saturday,  at  the  time  when  hia 
workmen  came  to  receive  their  wages,  so  deeply  absorbed  in 
reading  Livy's  account  of  Cato,  that  he  did  not  at  once  attend 
to  them.  While  they  were  waiting,  they  began  to  quarrel 
with  one  another;  on  hearing  which  he  hastened  out,  and  in- 
veighed against  them  as  if  they  had  been  partizans  of  the  Soman 
tribimes.  Petrarch  read  the  history  of  the  second  Punic  war 
in  Livy,  and  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  with  a  zeal  and  a 
passion,  with  which  they  had  certainly  not  been  read  since  the 
days  of  the  great  Boethius,  t.  e.  for  a  period  of  800  years.  He 
in  vain  desired  to  have  more  of  Livy;  it  wag  perhaps  he  that 
discovered  the  Epitome.  This  zeal  gradually  dispelled  the 
darkness  and  barbarism  of  the  age.  Few  centuries  can  boast 
of  a  greater  genius  than  St.  Bernard;  but  he  had  not  been  able 
to  effect  anjTthing  against  the  reigning  spirit  of  barbarism.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  Italians  began  to  look  upon  them- 
selves with  pride  as  the  direct  descendants  and  heirs  of  the 
ancient  Somans.'  Ancient  manuscripts  were  eagerly  collected ; 
and  he  who  was  so  lucky  as  to  find  an  author  yet  unknown  or 
a  fragment  of  another,  was  held  in  high  estimation.  The  let- 
ters addressed  to  Poggius  on  this  subject  are  really  moving : 
he  is  zealous  and  anxious  to  make  discoveries,  and  his  contem- 
poraries, such  as  Leonardus  Aretinus,  Bartholomaeus  and  others, 
'  Compare  vol.  iL  Pref.  p.xxi. 
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felt  the  greatest  delight  in  receiving  copies  of  his  booki<.  Ro- 
man history  was  then  read  with  incredible  interest,  but  all  kept 
to  what  was  transmitted  to  them ;  a  few  only  ventured  to  make 
some  critical  observations  here  and  there,  and  began  to  see  that 
it  was  impossible  to  understand  Roman  history  with  the  means 
they  had  at  their  command.  Thus  originated  the  study  of 
archaeology,  which  received  a  great  impulse  from  Pomponius 
Laetus,  who,  however  spoiled  much,  because  he  treated  his 
subjects  too  carelessly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  study  of  Koman  antiquities  made  rapid  progress; 
collections  of  inscriptions  and  ancient  monuments  were  made 
in  Italy  and  France,  first  by  Mazocchi  and  some  others.  In 
Italy,  scholars  applied  with  the  same  zeal  to  the  study  of  ancient 
jurisprudence,  which,  strange  to  say,  did  not  flourish  there, 
although  the  interpretation  of  the  Roman  law  proceeded  thence. 
Learned  jurisprudence  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
while  the  Italians  devoted  themselves  to  history  and  the  criti- 
cal examination  of  ancient  authors  for  that  purpose.  Some 
began  to  make  historical  observations  here  and  there.  Glare- 
anus,  a  man  of  strange  character,  but  of  refined  judgment  and 
great  intellect,  was  the  first  who  looked  at  Livy  as  an  inde- 
pendent investigator.  Sigonius,  a  layman  of  Modena,  and 
Fanvinius,  an  Augustin  monk  of  Verona,  acquired  considerable 
reputation  by  an  arrangement  of  the  Fasti,  and  by  their 
writings  on  Roman  antiquities,  in  which  field  their  merit  is 
indescribable  and  their  progress  gigantic.  They  dwelt  especi- 
ally upon  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  for  which  contemporary 
writers  furnish  abundant  materials;  but  they  did  not  penetrate 
into  the  earliest  periods  of  Roman  history:  they  cultivated  the 
tree  but  neglected  the  root.  Both,  though  Fanvinius  more 
particularly,  were  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Greek  literature^ 
and  their  knowledge  of  Greek  life  was  very  imperfect.  Archae- 
ological and  antiquarian  knowledge  was  advanced  by  them  in 
a  brilliant  manner;  and  the  Fasti  in  particular  are  much  in- 
debted to  Fanvinius^;  but  they  were  deficient  in  practical 
knowledge:  the  living  organism  of  a  state  was  unknown  to 
them,  although  in  numerous  respects  they  might  have  found 
their  way  more  easily  than  foreigners,  as  many  things  stiU  existed 
under  their  ancient  names;  but  they  did  not  perceive  things 
clearly  defined,  and  generally  went  wrong  in  their  explanation 
<  SeeroLü.  page  559,  note  lt39. 
9^ 
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of  detail&  PanTiniiis'  Fasti  are  a  splendid  work,  and  his  sup- 
plements to  them  deserve  admiration,  conädering  his  resources. 
It  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  him  that  firagments  of  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  which  yielded  many  results,  were  found  during 
the  building  of  a  church.  Several  pieces  also  have  been  disco- 
vered in  my  own  presence,  from  which  useftd  hints  may  be 
derived  in  relation  to  tiroes  for  which  Livy  is  lost. 

The  Fasti  have  come  down  to  us  in  several  separate  col- 
lections, and  even  for  periods  in  which  we  are  without  Livy's 
guidance. 

About  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  Stephanus  Pighius, 
of  Campen  in  Overyssel*,  a  man  of  great  learning,  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  restoring  the  history  of  Bome  in  the  fonn 
of  annals;  his  object  being  not  merely  to  produce  a  supplement 
for  the  lost  portion  of  Livy,  but  to  subject  the  history  of  Livy 
himself  to  a  critical  examination.  But  the  idea  of  his  annals 
is  a  mistake.  He  dwells  upon  things  of  secondary  importance. 
If  the  Fasti  were  preserved  complete,  they  would  be  important 
only  in  so  far  as  we  might  see,  for  instance,  when  the  distinction 
between  the  patrician  and  plebeian  aediles  ceased  to  be  observed, 
and  in  so  far  as  we  might  form  conclusions  as  to  the  age  and 
life  of  certain  persons  from  the  time  of  their  consulship  or 
praetorship.  When  a  young  man,  I  endeavoiured  to  learn  the 
consular  Fasti  by  heart,  and  I  believe  that  Roman  youths  did 
frequently  so  learn  them.  Many  Romans  of  good  memory 
were  able,  for  example,  to  state  the  year  of  the  consulship  of 
Scaevola  and  Crassus,  or  of  other  men,  at  any  time.  This 
would  have  been  a  usefiil  exercise  for  a  memory  like  that  of  a 
Scaliger  or  a  Muretus.  Pighius,  of  course,  wished  to  restore  the 
Fasti  for  the  tunes  for  which  they  were  lost;  this  he  did  as  far 
as  possible  by  collecting  the  scattered  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers;  but  where  he  had  no  authorities,  he  made  up  the 
Fasti  of  what  seemed  possible  or  probable  to  him,  according 
to  the  hges  annales.  For  example,  when  he  wants  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  he  puts  in  the  name  of  some  plebeian  quite  at 
random  and  without  any  reason  whatever;  when  he  wants  the 

'  He  was  secretary  to  Cardinal  Gfanvella,  and  afterwards  liyed  as  a  priest  at 
Xanten  on  the  Rhipe,  but  he  had  spent  many  years  in  Italy.  His  commentaiy 
on  Valerius  Maximus,  and  his  Hercules  Prodicios,  are  highly  respectable 
porfi^rmances.  The  conntry  of  the  lower  Bhine  had  at  that  time  several  excellent 
scholars,  such  as  Fr.  Fabriqius.— N. 
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name  of  an  aedile,  he  takes  the  name  of  one  whom  he  knows 
to  have  been  consul  afterwards;  and  in  this  manner  he  makes 
out  whole  lists  of  tribunes,  aediles,  etc.^  It  was  not  however, 
his  intention  to  deceive,  for  he  marked  his  supplements  as  such. 
This  has  been  so  little  heeded  that,  until  recently,  there  have 
been  scholars  who  took  the  Fasti  of  Pighius  for  authentic 
records.  G.  J.  Vossius  transcribed  many  things  on  no  autho- 
rity except  that  of  Pighius;  and  Professor  Schubert  of  Königs- 
berg, in  his  wofk  on  the  Roman  aediles,  has  introduced  names 
of  aediles  which  are  simply  copied  from  Pighius:  but  not- 
withstanding all  this,  he  who  writes  on  Roman  history  cannot 
dispense  with  the  work  of  Pighius.  He  used  inscriptions,  and 
•also  made  many  ingenious  combinations;  it  has  often  led  me 
to  the  discovery,  that  combinations  which  I  myself  had  made 
were  wrong.  Fighius  died  before  he  had  completed  his  task, 
and  the  learned  Jesuit,  Andreas  Schottus,  of  Antwerp,  pub- 
lished the  work  with  a  continuation  by  himself,  which  is 
far  inferior  to  what  Pighius  had  written. 

An  account  of  the  treatment  of  Roman  history  gives  us  a 
picture  of  the  course  of  philology  in  general:  in  the  fifteenth 
century  it  was  scarcely  awakened  and  uncritical;  in  the  six- 
teenth, people  penetrated  rapidly  and  deeply  into  the  spirit  of 
antiquity,  but  without  entirely  securing  the  results.  The  fair 
period  of  philology  howcTor  disappears  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeentib  century;  and  in  Germany,  where  it  had 
sprung  up  rather  late,  it  was  crushed  by  the  Thirty  years'  war. 
It  was  combined  with  other  studies:  diligent  and  laborious 
works  were  produced,  but  they  were  without  genius,  and  their 
philological  substance  was  small.  The  school  of  Strasburg, 
however,  still  maintained  its  reputation.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  Thirty  years'  wax,  John  Freinsheim  of  Strasburg  wrote 
his  Supplements  to  the  work  of  Livy.^  This  bold  under- 
taking is  executed  very  unequally.®  As  fitr  as  single  facts  are 
concerned,  he  left  little  unnoticed;  but  in  a  thorough  compre- 
henmon  of  these  ages;  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials 
relating  to  them  he  is  deficient.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  Roman 
state  in  either  its  military  or  its  civil  affairs,  though  he  was 

•  Compare  vol.iL  p. 559,  and  notes  1238  and  1297. 

f  The  references  in  the  original  edition  are  printed  very  incorrectly,  and  the 
reprint  in  Drakenborch's  edition  of  Livy  is  still  worse,  or  at  least  just  as  bad  as 
the  original  edition.— N.  •  Compare  voL  iii.  note  847. 
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rather  proud  of  his  prudentia  civilis.  For  the  second  decad, 
especially  firom  the  eleventh  book  to  the  fifteenth,  and  also  for 
the  books  firom  forty-six  to  sixty,  he  had  tolerably  complete 
materials,  and  made  vigorous  and  good  use  of  them,  whence 
those  parts  are  more  successful  than  the  later  books;  but,  as  he 
advanced,  he  became  more  and  more  careless,  and  firom  the 
time  of  the  Social  war  the  work  is  altogether  wretched.  It 
is*  however,  notwithstanding  thi?,  indispensable  for  him  who 
studies  Roman  history.  Although  Fi'einsheim  was  not  a  first- 
rate  philologer ;  yet  he  and  his  countiymen,  Boeder  and  Obrecht, 
are  ornaments  of  Germany  in  those  times,  lliat  he  did  not 
cinnplete  such  a  gigantic  undertaking  in  an  equal  manner  is 
pardonable  enough ;  but  the  pretension  to  replace  Livy  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  Freinsheim  lived. 
Afiter  him,  Livy  was  for  a  long  time  neglected. 

About  twenty  years  after  Freinsheim,  quite  a  different  man 
began  to  write  a  work  on  Boman  history,  which  is  thoroughly 
classical;  this  was  J.  Perizonius'  Animadversiones  Historicae. 
He  undertook  a  criticism  of  Roman  history,  or  rather  of  some 
portions  of  it;  but  what  he  did  do,  is  masterly  in  substance 
and  excellent  in  form.  It  was  he  who  first  conceived  the 
fruitful  idea,  that  the  histoiy  of  Rome,  like  that  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  had  arisen  out  of  poetical  lays;  an  idea  which  we  can- 
not admire  enough,  if  we  consider  the  time  at  which  Perizonius 
lived;  and  especially  if  we  remember  that  he  was  a  Dutchman, 
for  such  national  lays  do  not  exist  all  in  the  Netherlands.  A 
Dane  might  much  more  easily  have  hit  upon  the  thought,  as 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  the  lays  of  the  Edda  would  naturally 
lead  to  it.  Perizonius  had  a  mind  free  from  prejudice,  and  pos- 
sessed incredible  philological  learning,  and  a  truly  historical 
genius.  His  animadversionesj  however,  have  not  exercised  that 
influence,  which  they  ought  to  have  had :  they  were  only  once 
reprinted,  and  then  forgotten. 

After  the  year  1684,  scarcely  anything  was  done  for  Roman 
history  in  a  philological  point  of  view.  Bentley  and  J.  M. 
Gessner,  are  almost  the  only  distinguislied  scholars  who  arose 
during  that  sad  condition  of  philology  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Meantime  a  general  intellectual  culture 
began  to  spread  more  and  more  in  Eiu'ope,  which  could  not 
but  exercise  it«  influence  upon  the  history  of  antiquity,  as  a 
part  of  univei-sal  history;  and  thus  men,  without  possessing 
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any  profound  philological  knowledge,  began  to  occupy  them* 
selves  with  ancient  history.  One  result  of  this  was  the  little 
work  of  president  Montesquieu,  '*  Sur  les  causes  de  la  gran» 
deur  des  Romains,  et  de  leur  decadence,"  which,  notwith- 
standing many  misapprehensions,  is  an  excellent  book. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  scepticism  began  to 
raise  its  head  in  Europe.  It  began  with  Bayle,  and  also  laid 
hold  of  history:  Bayle  did  not,  however,  aim  at  arriving  at 
any  well-established  results,  but  was  satisfied  with  pointing  out 
the  errors,  in  what  until  then  had  been  regarded  as  historical. 
M.  de  Beaufort,  a  refugee,  who  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in 
England,  and  possessed  a  very  intelligent  mind,  wrote  on 
Boman  history  in  this  spirit.  His  work  on  Roman  antiquities, 
however  much  there  may  be  in  it  that  deserves  censure,  is  as  a. 
whole  the  best  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  early  history  of  Rome  was  mere  poetry; 
and  this  conviction  he  expounded  in  his  '*  Dissertation  sur 
rincertitude  des  quatres premiers  Sidles  de  I'Histoire Romaine;" 
which  bears  the  impress  of  a  well-read  man  of  genius,  who  is 
not  a  philosopher,  nor  accustomed  to  strict  critical  investiga- 
tion ;  but  it  displays  that  spirit  of  scepticism  which  only  destroys 
without  reconstructing;  whence  it  met  with  great  opposition. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  has  been  of  service;  and  all 
that  was  written  afterwards,  was  founded  upon  it 

Tlie  work  which  the  good  and  worthy  Rollin  wrote  from 
Livy,  and  the  Supplements  of  Freinsheim,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  Roman  history.  But  all  that  Rollin  ever  wrote  is 
pervaded  by  such  a  noble  and  virtuous  spirit,  notwithstanding 
his  want  of  judgment,  that  the  French  were  perfectly  right  in 
putting  hi^  works  into  the  hands  of  the  young.  His  history 
of  Rome  is  written  in  a  readable  and  pleasing  form ;  but  no 
one  in  our  days  can  have  the  patience  to  go  through  it.  Rollin 
was  deficient  in  learning,  although  he  was  not  exactly  im- 
learned;  but  he  wrote  uncritically,  and  was  ignorant  of  the 
spirit  of  Roman  history,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  written  in 
those  days  as  if  its  events  had  in  reab'ty  never  taken  place. 

Somewhat  later  than    Rollin,    Hooke^,    an    Englishman, 

wrote  a  Roman  history  with  which  I  am  but  little  acquainted. 

The  book  is  not  much  known  in  Germany,  and  does  not  even 

exist  in  our  university-library.     All  I  can  say  about  him  is, 

^  Compare  vol.ir.  note  20  (. 
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that  he  followed  the  views  of  Beaufort^  and  wrote  a  history  of 
those  times  only  iu  which  he  believed  it  to  deserve  credit. 
He  does  not  enter  into  any  of  the  deeper  questions.  Still  less 
so  does  Ferguson,  whose  history  of  ijie  Koman  republic  is  a 
complete  failure:  he  is  an  honest  and  ingenious  writer,  but  un- 
learned; he  was  no  scholar,  and  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
the  £oman  consitution.  His  history  does  not  really  begin 
until  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  when  the  accounts  become  more 
detailed.  He  wrote  pragmatically  and  with  a  moral  tendency. 
To  those  who  want  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Roman  history, 
the  book  is  worth  nothing.  He  who  is  not  a  scholar,  may  read 
it  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  times  of  Cicero;  but  he  will  certainly  do  better  to  read 
Middleton's  life  of  Cicero.  The  history  of  Home  written  by 
Levesque  is  perfectly  wretched:  he  quit«  agrees  with  Beaufort, 
that  the  whole  of  the  early  history  consists  of  fables.  From 
the  period  extending  from  the  origin  of  Rome  down  to  the 
first  Punic  war,  he  picks  out  only  some  isolated  events^whidi 
he  treats  as  historical ;  and  this  he  does  at  random  without 
giving  any  reasons,  either  to  himself  or  to  his  readers.  The 
book  itself,  as  well  as  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  is  bad. 
Micali's  work,  ^'  Italia  avanti  il  dominio  de'  Romani,"  is  like- 
wise a  bad  book.  He  was  an  unlearned  man  and  biassed  by 
a  strange  and  passionate  hatred  of  the  ancient  Romans;  he 
makes  up  visionary  histories  of  the  Italian  nations  with  the 
greatest  levity.  His  hatred  of  the  Romans  is  often  quite  un- 
bearable. He  wrote  at  the  time  of  the  French  dominion  in 
Italy,  and  rejoiced  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  variety 
of  things  against  the  supremacy  of  one  nation  over  others; 
but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  thereby  into  unreasonable 
zeal  and  unfairness  towards  the  Romans. 


LECTURE  XL 

The  general  tendency  of  philology  in  Germany  necessarily 
led  to  a  critical  and  searching  treatment  of  the  history  of 
Kome.  After  many  and  very  fluctuating  periods,  German 
philology  has  acquired,  within  the  last  forty  yeai's,  a  decided 
and  definite  character:  just  as  certain  arts  or  sciences  arrive 
at  a  flourishing   state,  without  its    being  at  all  possible   for 
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US  to  trace  them  back  to  one  particular  starting  point. 
Philology  has  been  developed  simultaneously  by  several 
minds  which  worked  independently  of  one  another.  It  was 
the  character  of  the  age,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  deve- 
lopment of  our  literature.  Men  like  Lessing,  who  had 
eminent  philological  talents  without  possessing  all  the  re- 
quisites of  a  philologer,  and  Winkelmann,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  real  fathers  of  modem  philology:  the  great  movement  of 
the  time  originated  with  them.  In  like  manner,  the  efforts  of 
Heyne  and  Emesti,  though  they  were  imperfect,  the  revival 
of  historical  jurisprudence,  the  grammatical  studies  of  Beiz, 
Wolf^  Hermann,  and  the  translations  by  Voss  and  others,  con* 
tributed  towards  a  critical  study  of  Soman  history.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  very  deficient  the  first  attempts  at  better 
things  ofiten  axe,  before  a  clear  view  of  the  object  is  gained. 
So  it  was  with  jurisprudence.  During  a  long  period  before 
Savigny  wrote,  the  attempts  were  of  such  a  character,  that  if 
the  great  men  of  former  ages,  such  as  Gujacius,  Duarenus, 
and  Donellus,  could  have  heard  their  successors^  they  would 
have  been  greatly  disappointed  and  dissatisfied.  The  modem 
much  more  profound  inquiries,  also,  could  not  always  hit 
at  once  upon  the  truth,  before  the  ways  were  fully  cleared 
up.  The  mind  was  awakened,  the  language  had  been  cid- 
tivated  by  Lessing  and  Goethe,  time  with  its  vast  changes 
and  revolutions  difiused  a  general  life,  and  a  spirit  of 
activity  manifested  itself  everywhere.  All  this  necessarily 
led  to  a  fresh  consideration  of  Boman  history,  especially  as 
political  institutions  began  to  resemble  those  of  the  ancient 
Bomans.  It  was  especially  this  latter  point  that  directed 
my  attention  to  the  living  organism  of  the  Boman  state, 
and  led  me  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  vehe* 
ment  straggles  recorded  in  Boman  history.  The  consequence 
is,  that  that  history  is  now  no  longer  treated  sceptically 
but  critically;  results  have  been  gained  to  supply  the  place 
of  fiction,  and  it  has  been  shown  what  must  be  behoved, 
and  what  must  be  rejected  as  fiction  or  forgery.  We  have, 
moreover,  gained  the  conviction  as  to  what  must  be  believed 
in  the  early  history  of  Bome  in  general,  without  venturing 
upon  the  fruitless  attempts  to  explain  everything  in  detail 
with  chronological  accuracy.  These  investigations  in  that 
immense    labyrinth,    connected    as    they    are    with    ancient 
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times,  could  not  be  successful  all  at  once;  whoever  under- 
took them,  was  biassed  by  manj  prejudices,  and  though  he 
saw  the  goal,  yet  he  naturally  strayed  on  his  road.  It  had 
thus  become  necessary  not  only  &ith{ully  and  conscientiously 
to  acquiesce  in  what  had  been  discovered^  but  to  take  courage 
and  try  to  solve  the  mysteries. 

With  regard  to  the  ancients,  it  is  my  convicdon  that,  on 
the  whole,  all  information  on  matters  of  importance,  as  &r 
as  it  is  obtainable,  has  been  obtained,  and  that  it  is  time  to 
abandon  such  investigations.  It  would  be  very  unfortunatet 
if  they  continued  to  be  the  order  of  the  day ;  not  that  I  am  a&aid 
lest  it  should  be  possible  to  overturn  the  results  to  which  the 
investigations  concerning  the  institutions  and  constitutions  of 
Rome  have  led  us:  they  arc  as  certain  as  if  we  had  derived 
them  directly  from  the  original  sources  themselves.  It  is 
with  ancient  history  as  it  was  with  the  king  who  had  for- 
gotten his  dream:  we  must  not  merely  interpret  what  the 
ancients  read,  but  re-discover  what  they  read;  and  this  may 
be  done  with  confidence  and  success.  But  as  our  sources  are 
limited  in  number,  and  as  these  sources  have  been  completed 
by  the  results  of  investigation,  there  is  nothing  Airther  that 
could  be  wished  for,  until  better  sources  are  discovered.  There 
are  other  points  also,  concerning  which  further  investigations 
cannot  possibly  be  made.  I  entertain  no  fear  of  the  results  of 
ray  enquiries  being  ever  overthrown:  all  that  is  still  to  be 
gained  is  of  secondary  importance,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  ancient  sources  which  has  not  been  found  out  already. 
To  overthrow  the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  ever 
and  anon  to  make  the  same  investigations  over  again,  is  an 
evil:  we  must  make  use  of  what  has  been  gained.  I  wish 
that  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  later  times,  for  these  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  new  discoveries  may  be  made  at  every 
step:  but  in  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them, 
one  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  earlier  forms  and  their 
changes;  we  must  not  believe  that  Roman  history  ceases  to 
have  any  interest,  where  we  have  contemporary  authorities, 
and  that  only  those  parte  are  interesting  which  must  be  made 
up  by  conjectures  and  combination.  The  history  of  Rome 
down  to  the  end  of  the  empire  is  one  wliolo,  which  begins 
from  the  darkest  ages,  the  sources  of  which  are  distorted  and 
perverted,  since  we  have  them  only  at  the  third  or  fourth 
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hand;  but  their  history  may  be  restored  by  combination, 
comparison,  and  analogy;  and  Fabius,  Gracchanus,  and  Macer 
must  form  the  pillars  of  it.  Scepticism  here  leads  to  nothing, 
and  is  highly  injurious  to  the  human  mind.  After  these  dark 
ages  we  come  to  the  time  where  we  have  the  statements  of 
well-informed  writers.  The  remaining  part  of  Roman  history 
from  the  time  when  it  becomes  historical,  must  likewise  be 
investigated  in  order  to  obtain  definite  results;  and  when  they 
are  gained,  we  sliall  hare  to  examine  them  calmly,  and  to 
make  use  of  them. 

The  study  of  ancient  history  requires  for  its  basis,  a  sound 
and  profouud  philological  knowledge,  and  a  ready  grammatical 
tact,  to  serve  as  a  guard  against  groundless  and  &nciful 
etymologies;  a  well  developed  and  matured  judgment  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  only  possible  or  probable,  and  evident 
truth — a  knowledge  of  human  and  political  affairs,  of  social 
relations  in  general,  and  of  occurrences  which  have  taken 
place  at  different  times  and  in  different  nations,  according  to 
the  same  or  similar  laws — but,  above  all  things,  conscientiousness 
and  candour.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  what  was  said  after 
the  revival  of  letters  by  men  of  all  creeds,  that  learning  is 
the  fruit  of  piety,  in  order  that,  by  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts, 
by  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  by  a  conscientious  walk  in 
the  sight  of  God,  we  may  guard  ourselves  against  the  desire 
to  appear  what  we  are  not,  that  we  may  never  forgive  ourselves 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  truth,  and  that  we  may  never 
consider  a  result  of  our  investigations  which  flatters  our  wishes 
as  truth,  so  long  as  there  is  in  our  conscience  the  slightest 
feeling  of  its  being  wrong.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  these  preparatory  requirements  of  the  student  of  history : 
they  belong  to  a  higher  science  which  teaches  us  how  to  learn 
and  to  cultivate  our  minds,  though  they  find  a  direct  appli- 
cation in  all  historical  matters,  as  veracity  is  but  too  often 
set  aside,  and  appearance  is  all  that  is  aimed  at.  Hypotheses 
which  flatter  the  author  or  have  a  brilliant  appearance  are 
set  foi-th  as  truths;  and  how  many  instances  might  not  be 
mentioned  in  which  writers  have  stolen  the  ideas  of  others 
and  given  them  to  the  world  as  their  own,  in  order  to  shine 
witli  them !  This  practice  is  unfortunately  earned  on  in  all 
its  variations,  from  the  most  secret  and  hidden  plagiarism  to 
the   most    manifest   robberies:    for  when    conscience  is  once 
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seduced,  it  knows  of  no  scruples.  But  the  sin  is  always  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  ancients  exhort  us  to  be  conscientious, 
and  we  ought  to  follow  their  counsel;  we  must  feel  that  the 
reputation  of  past  ages  depends  upon  us,  and  that  we  commit 
a  crime,  if  we  impair  that  reputation  by  giving  praise  or 
censure  where  it  is  not  deserved. 

Every  one  must  see  that  our  own  personal  views  and 
opinions  can  be  of  little  avail  in  history,  if  they  are  not  in 
accordance  with  things  and  relations  which  really  existed. 
Hence  we  must  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  countries  whose  history  we  are  studying,  of  the  internal 
condition  of  a  nation,  of  its  political  constitution,  its  religion, 
etc.  If,  therefore,  Roman  antiquities  should  at  any  fiiture 
time  be  written  and  worked  out  into  a  definite  and  indepen- 
dent science,  they  must,  like  ancient  geography,  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Roman  history.  The  earlier 
works  on  Antiquities  contain  much  that  is  excellent  in  regard 
to  those  times  for  which  we  have  contemporary  authorities; 
the  modem  ones  are  very  indifierent.  As  regards  ancient 
geography,  we  still  want  a  good  chorography  of  ancient  Italy. 
The  work  of  Mannert  can  be  recommended  only  with  very 
great  restrictions.  Notwithstanding  all  that  we  may  find  fault 
with  in  the  detail  of  the  works  of  Cluverius,  his  ''Italia 
Antiqua,"  and  his  "  Sicilia,  Sardinia,  et  Corsica  Antiqua,"  are 
gigantic  productions  and  excellent  in  the  highest  degree.  But 
copies  of  them  are  so  scarce  and  costly,  that  I  can  hardly  con- 
sider them  as  works  to  refer  you  to.  If  we  examine  them 
from  the  point  of  view  from  which  Cluverius  worked,  we 
shall  find  little  to  add  to  what  he  has  written.  What  he  says 
about  the  earliest  nations  of  Italy,  and  his  generalisations,  are 
the  weakest  parts  of  the  book;  but  the  nature  of  the  countries, 
if  we  make  some  allowance  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  is 
described  in  the  most  admirable  manner. 

The  only  map  which  I  can  recommend  is  that  of  D*Anville, 
though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  faults  at  all  in 
it.  D'Anville  was  a  genius  who  knew  how  to  make  use  of 
everything,  and  who  possessed  the  sagacity  to  discover  very 
soon,  whether  the  statements  he  had  before  him  deserved  credit 
or  not.  Proofs  of  this  may  be  seen  in  his  works  on  modem 
geography;  for  instance,  in  his  geography  of  Africa,  where  he 
has  achieved  wonderful  things,  although  he  had  only  few  more 
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resouices  than  his  predecessors.  It  is  with  him  as  with  a 
talented  artist,  who  produces  greater  e£fects  by  a  simple  appa- 
ratus than  others  with  the  most  abundant  materials.  All  the 
improvements  in  the  instruments  of  sculptors  have  not  enabled 
them  to  produce  anything  so  perfect  as  the  works  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  instruments  were  far  more  simple  than  ours. 
The  maps  of  D'Anville  are  excellent,  though  some  points 
might  be  made  more  exact;  and  those  of  Graul,  Spain,  and 
Britain,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  correctness.  That  of  Greece 
is  less  perfect,  especially  Epirus  and  Macedonia;  for  there 
were  at  the  time  no  maps  except  the  bad  Venetian  ones,  of 
which  D'Anville  himself  complains,  and  the  interior  of  the 
country  was  never  visited  by  travellers.  As  regards  the  out- 
lines of  Greece,  it  is  remarkable  that  D'Anville  drew  those  of 
Peloponnesus  from  the  Portulane  maps,  and  some  maps  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Barbie  du  Bocage,  his  pupil,  was  a  talented 
man,  but  he  was  in  an  unfavourable  position,  as  he  had  a 
.predecessor  of  such  extraordinary  genius.  He  remarked,  for 
instance,  that  D'Anville  had  placed  Patras  thirty  minutes  too 
£tr  north :  but  his  discovery  met  with  no  &vour,  and  he  was 
obliged,  twenty  years  later,  to  retract  his  observation,  although 
-it  was  correct.  The  only  fault  of  any  importance  in  D' Anville's 
map  of  Italy  is  in  the  south-east  of  Najdes»  where  the  country 
of  the  Sallentines  is  about  twenty  minutes  further  east  than 
the  site  assigned  to  it  by  D'Anville.  ^He  had  no  other  maps 
than  the  Venetian  ones,  in  which  the  outlines  of  the  coast  are 
generally  very  exact;  but  the  longitudes  are  mostly  incorrect. 
If  we  compare  his  maps  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  such  as 
Delisle,  and  others,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  his  genius, 
which  produced  quite  a  new  creation;  not  that  it  had  been 
his  desire  to  find  fault  with  previous  productions,  but  he  could 
not  help  discovering  where  his  predecessors  had  worked  hastily 
or  carelessly.  His  map  of  Egypt  is  an  extraordinary  produc- 
tion, if  we  consider  that  he  had  no  materials  for  it  but  the 
rude  drawings  of  Arabian  and  Turkish  maps.  All  that  may 
be  said  against  D' Anville's  map  of  Italy  refers  to  an  imperfec- 
tion which  is  only  apparent,  that  it  represents  the  state  of  the 
country  only  at  one  particular  time.  He  made  his  division  of 
Italy  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  refers  all  political 
relations  to  this  time,  unless  he  expressly  marks  out  two  distinct 
divisions,  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  Gaul.     His  division  of  Italy, 
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it  is  true,  places  him  in  contradictioii  with  other  divisions  r  but 
we  must  be  on  our  guard,  if  we  should  feel  inclined  to  censure 
him  for  it.  According  to  Livy,  Samnium,  for  instance,  com- 
prises a  large  district  which  D' Anviile  makes  a  part  of  Apulia, 
because  he  represents  Italy  according  to  the  description  of 
Pliny.» 

I  must  q^ution  you  against  the  maps  of  Reichard.^  His  map 
of  Italy,  costs  about  six  shillings,  and  none  can  be  worse.  He 
is  quite  an  ignorant  man,  and  has  no  idea  of  ancient  geogra- 
phy. Places  which  never  existed  are  marked  in  his  map  aa 
towns  of  great  importance.  In  the  Roman  Itineraries,  the 
post-stages  are  mentioned,  which  were  not  towns,  but  merely 
points  at  which  horses  were  changed.  Places  of  this  kind  are, 
for  instance,  Sublanuvium  and  Subaricia  (both  places  were 
situated  on  hills),  which  Reichard  metamorphoses  into  large 
towns.  A  point  at  which  a  road  branched  out  into  two,  was 
called  ad  bivium^  and  of  this  Reichard  makes  a  considerable 
town.  Ad  Bivium,  of  the  size  of  Praeneste,  in  Latium;  Aquila, 
a  town  founded  in  the  middle  ages,  bears  a  Roman  name,  and 
is  therefore  forthwith  represented  as  an  ancient  Sabine  town. 
Some  places  mentioned  by  Roman  writers  as  belonging  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  such  as  Politorium,  Me« 
dullia,  and  Tellene,  which  were  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
and  of  which  we  can  only  conjecture  in  what  direction  they 
lay,  are  placed  by  Reichard  at  random,  and  on  spots  were  they 
cannot  have  existed — a  just  punishment  for  fidsehood.  He 
makes  the  Yolscians  extend  as  &r  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
although  no  Roman  author  mentions  that  their  territory  ex- 
tended &rther  than  Antium.  Numberless  faults  of  this  kind 
might  be  collected;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  overcome  the 
disgust  which  prevented  my  going  through  the  whole. 
Reichard's  atlas  owes  the  fiivourable  reception  it  has  met  with, 
only  to  the  beauty  with  which  the  maps  are  executed,  and  to 
the  audacity  of  its  author.  We  must  confess,  that  in  geogra- 
phy, properly  so  called,  we  have  no  one  who  can  be  compared 

*  The  reprint  of  D'AnviUe's  Atlas  pnbluhed  by  Weigel  at  Nürnberg 
(17SI— S5)  is  beautiftil  and  cheap.  At  Düsseldorf  a  School-Atlas  has  been 
pablished  (1S20,  and  a  second  edition  in  1829),  which  gives  the  maps  of 
D'AnviUe  on  a  small  scale.    It  is  correct,  and  costs  a  mere  nothing. — ^N. 

*  The  Atlas  of  Christ.  Theoph.  Beichard,  of  which  Kiebohr  here  speaks, 
is  entided  *^Orbis  terramm  antiqnus.**  It  was  published  at  Kiimbeig,  1818 
—27,  and  consists  of  fifteen  maps  in  folia 
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with  D'Anville.  My  &ther,  who  was  certainly  a  competent 
judge  in  these  matters,  entertained  the  most  sincere  admiration 
for  him.  Major  Bennell  was  a  great  man;  but  he  did  not 
possess  the  unerring  tact  of  D'Anville,  and  always  drew  middle 
results.  Further  discoveries  in  Africa  will  show,  for  instance, 
that  Bennell  has  assigned  a  wrong  place  to  Timbuctoo,  al- 
though D'Anville  with  fewer  resources  had  given  it  its  proper 
place. 


LECTURE  XII. 

The  importance  of  the  history  of  Rome  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  will  probably  never  be  disputed.  There  may  be 
persons  who,  in  regard  to  ancient  history  in  general,  entertain 
fimciful  opinions  and  underrate  its  value;  but  tlicy  will  never 
deny  the  importance  of  Roman  history.  For  many  sciences  it 
is  indispensable  as  an  introduction  or  a  preparation.  As  long 
as  the  Roman  law  retains  the  dignified  position  which  it  now 
occupies,  so  long  Roman  history  cannot  lose  its  importance  for 
the  student  of  the  law  in  general.  A  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Rome,  her  laws  and  institutions,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
theologian  who  wishes  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  eccle- 
siastical history.  There  are  indeed  sciences  which  arc  in  no 
such  direct  relation  to  Roman  history,  and  to  which  it  cannot 
therefore  be  of  the  same  importance;  but  it  is  important  in  the 
history  of  human  life  in  general,  and  whoever  wishes,  for 
instance,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  diseases,  must 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  Roman  history,  for  without  it 
many  things  will  remain  utterly  obscure  to  him.  Its  immense 
importance  to  a  philologer  requires  no  explanation.  If 
philologers  are  principally  occupied  with  Roman  literature, 
the  Roman  classics  in  all  their  detail  must  be  as  fiimiliar 
to  them  as  if  they  were  their  contemporaries;  and  even 
those  whose  attention  is  chiefly  engaged  by  the  literature 
of  the  Greeks  cannot  dispense  with  Roman  history,  or  else 
they  will  remain  one-sided,  and  confine  themselves  within 
sudi  narrow  limits  as  to  be  unable  to  gain  a  free  point  of 
vie.w.     Let  Greek  philology  be  ever  so   much  a  man's  real 
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element,  still  he  must  know  in  what  manner  the  Greeks  ended, 
and  what  was  their  condition  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
The  consequence  of  this  necessity  having  never  yet  been  duly 
recognised  is,  that  the  later  periods  of  the  history  of  Greece 
are  still  much  neglected.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  at 
the  history  of  a  country  by  itself,  as  a  science  which,  inde- 
pendently of  all  others,  possesses  sufficient  intrinsic  merits  of 
its  own,  the  history  of  Rome  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  country.  The  history  of  all  nations  of  the  ancient 
world  ends  in  that  of  Rome,  and  that  of  all  modem  nations 
has  grown  out  of  that  of  Rome.  Thus,  if  we  compare  history 
with  history,  that  of  Rome  has  the  highest  claims  to  our  atten- 
tion. It  shows  us  a  nation,  which  was  in  its  origin  small  like 
a  grain  of  com:  but  this  originally  small  population  waxed 
great,  transferred  its  character  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
became  the  sovereign  of  nations  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun.  The  whole  of  western  Europe  adopted  the  language  of 
the  Romans,  and  its  inhabitants  looked  upon  themselves  as 
Romans.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Romans  acquired 
such  a  power  and  durability,  that  even  at  the  present  moment 
they  still  continue  to  maintain  their  influence  upon  millions  of 
men.  Such  a  development  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Before  this  star  all  others  fade  and  vanish.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  to  consider  the  greatness  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  their  achievements,  the  extraordinary  character 
of  the  institutions  which  formed  the  ground-work  of  Rome's 
grandeur,  and  those  events  which  in  greatness  surpass  all 
others:  all  tlus  gives  to  Roman  history  importance  and  dura- 
bility. Hence  we  find,  that  in  the  middle  ages,  when  most 
branches  of  knowledge  were  neglected,  the  history  of  Rome, 
although  in  an  imperfect  form,  was  held  in  high  honour. 
Whatever  eminent  men  appear  during  the  middle  ages,  they 
all  shew  a  certain  knowledge  of  Roman  history,  and  an  ardent 
.  love  of  Roman  literature.  The  revival  of  letters  was  not  a 
little  promoted  by  this  disposition  in  the  minds  of  men:  it 
was  through  the  medium  of  Roman  literature  that  sciences 
were  revived  in  Europe,  and  the  first  restorers  were  distin- 
guided  for  their  enthusiastic  love  of  Roman  history  and  lite- 
rature. Dante  and  Petrarch  felt  as  warmly  for  Rome  as  the 
ancient  Romans  did.  Throughout  the  middle  ages,  Valerius 
Maximus  was  considered  the  most  important  book  next  to  the 
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Bible:  it  was  the  mirror  of  virtues,  and  was  translated  into  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.  Bienzi,  the  tribune,  is  said  to  have 
read  all  the  works  of  the  ancients.  At  the  tables  of  the  German 
knights  stories  used  to  be  read  aloud,  which  alternately  related 
the  events  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Romans.^  This  partiality  for  Roman  history  continued  after 
the  revival  of  letters;  and  although  it  was  often  studied  in  an 
unprofitable  manner,  still  every  one  had  a  dim  notion  of  its 
surpassing  importance  and  instructive  character.^ 

^  This  book  sdll  exists  at  Königsberg,  and  is  well  worth  being  published; 
its  language  is  excellent — N. 

*  Here  the  Introduction  breaks  off;  the  remaining  part  of  this  lecture, 
which  begins  the  history  of  Borne,  is  printed  in  voL  L  of  the  Xicctures,  con- 
taining the  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Punic  war. 
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0tr  The  Roman  numerals  followed  by  Arabic  figuree  indicate  the  volumes  of 
the  Lectures,  the  Arabic  figures  the  pages,  and  the  letter  n  the  notes.  The 
Roman  numerals,  not  followed  by  figures,  refer  to  the  Introductory  Lectures. 


Ahgarus,  l^end  of  his  letter  to  our 
Saviour,  iiL  270 

king  of  Osroene,  ext)elled 

from  his  kingdom  by  CaracaUa,  iii 
270 

Achaean  league,  its  disproportioned 
constitution,  it  251 ;  resemblance  to 
the  German  and  American  confede- 
racies» ib,;  Lacedaemon  declares  its 
independence  of  the,  252;  inter- 
ference of  the  Romans,  253 

Achaeans  unite  Sparta  with  the  rest 
of  Peloponnesus,  iL  172;  1000  or- 
dered to  Rome  for  tri^  and  dis- 
tributed as  hostages  in  Etruria,  225; 
defy  the  Roman  ambassadors,  253; 
declare  war  against  the  Romans, 
256;  defeated  by  Metellus,  ib,; 
finally  routed,  258 

Acilius,  Roman  annals  of,  xscxl 

Glabrio,  M/,  defeats  Antio- 

chus,  iL  181 

Acta  diumOf  xi.;  derivation  of  the 
word  Journal  firoro,  xL  n. 

Actium,  battle  of,  iiL  116;  its  conse- 
quences, t6. 

Adherbal  complains  to  the  Romans  of 
Jugurtha,  iL  31 7 

Adiabene,  becomes  tributary  to  Rome, 
iiL  265 

Adrianople,  great  battle  of,  iiL  316 

Aodui  andArvemi  underY  erdngetorix, 
subdued  by  Caesar,  iii.  49 

Aee:ina,  island  of,  sold  to  Attains  for 
tnirhr  talents,  ii.  157 

Aelia  Capitolina,  the  name  given  by 
Hadrian  to  Jerusalem,  iiL  237 

Aelia  et  Fußa,  lex,  ii.  230 

Aemilianus,  this  name  of  Scipio  the 
younger  an  invention  of  later  times, 
iL241 

Aemilius  Aemilianus  defeats  Gallns, 
iiL  293;  murdered,  ib, 

L.  defeats  the  Gaula,  ii.  64 

Fanllus,  L.,  slain  at  Cannae, 

iL  113 

con(}uers      the 

Macedonians  at  Fydna,  li.  221 ;  his 
cruel  use  of  his  victory,  223;  his 
triumph  the  most  brilliant  that  had 
.  been  celebrated,  225 


Aemilius  Paullus,  L.,  the  consul, 
bought  over  by  Caesar,  iii.  51 

Regillus  destroys  the  fleet  of 

Antiochus  at  Myonnesus,  ii.  184 

Scaurus,  M ,  his  conduct  in 

the  JugurUiine  war,  ii.  319 

Aerarium,  a  two-fold,  established  by 
Augustus,  iiL  125 

Aetius  restores  the  authority  of  Rome, 
iii.  350 

Aetolia,  Roman  barbarity  in,  iL  223 

Aetolians,  Roman  alliance  against 
Philip  with  the,  iL  157;  contribute 
to  the  victory  at  Cynoscephalae,  168 ; 
their  presumption,  169 ;  engage  An- 
tiochus in  war  against  the  Romans, 
1 79 ;  routed  at  Thennopylae  by  the 
Ronums,  181 

Airanins  and  Petreius,  Pompey*8  gene-' 
rals  in  Spain,  defeated  by  Caesar, 
iii.  57 

Agathocles,  his  usurpation  and  stormy 
reign  at  Syracuse,  iL  4 ;  poisoned,  ib. ; 
carried  on  his  wars  by  means  of 
mercenaries,  5 

Ager  publicus,  definition  of,  iL  277; 
provisions  of  the  Licinian  law  con-, 
ceming,  ib.;  how  evaded,  e&.;  state 
of,  in  the  time  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  278 ; 
public  land  in  possession  of  the 
nobles,  280 

Agrarian  law  of  Livius  Drusus,  ii.  350 ; 
of  Tib.  Gracchus,  281 ;  carried,  287 

Agriculture,  system  of,  in  modem 
Italy,  ii.  278 

Agricola  first  penetrates  to  the  north 
of  Britain,  iiL  218 ;  sails  round 
Britain,  ib. 

Agrigentum,  the  Romans  beside 
60,000  Carthaginians  at,  iL  20; 
taking  of,  21;  aO  firee  persons  sold 
as  slaves  on  the  capture  of,  129; 
three  times  destroyed,  t6.;  the  most 
splendid  city  in  Sicily,  next  to  Syra- 
cuse, ib. 

Agrippa,  M.,  his  services  in  the  war 
with  Sex.  Pompehis,  iii.  1 12 ;  the  ad- 
miral of  Octavian,  115;  destroys  the 
fleet  of  Antony  at  Aftium,  ib.; 
marries  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus^ 
148;  build«  the  Pantheon«  the  most 
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magnificent  remnant  of  ancient 
Rome,  149;  Ills  other  public  works, 
ib. ;  his  character  and  death,  ih. ; 
chances  of  his  succession  to  Augus- 
tus, 151 

PoBtumus,  son  of  Agrippa, 

adopted  by  Augustus,  iii  153 
Agrippina.  daughter  of  Agrippa,  mar- 
ries Germanicus,  iii.  1 52 ;  Agrippina 
the  younger  induces  her  husband 
Claudius  to  adopt  her  son  Nero, 
190;  poisons  Claudius,  19 1 ;  is  mur- 
dered by  Nero,  196 

Alani  evacuate  Gaul,  iii.  344 

Alaric  advances  with  the  Visigoths, 
iii.  341 ;  destruction  of  Rome  by,  345 

Albinus,  Clodlus,  proclaimed  emperor, 
iii  261 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  264 

Sp.  Postumius,  and  his  brother 

Aulus  baffled  by  Jugurtha,  ii  321 

Alcaeus,  his  epigram  on  the  victory  of 
Cynoscephfdae,  ii.  170 

Alemanni,  a  name  comprehending 
various  distinct  tribes,  iii.  290,  n.;  or 
Suevi  or  Suabians,  are  defeated  with 
the  Juthungi  and  Vandals,  301; 
defeated  by  Probus,  303 

Alexander  Severus  adopted  by 
Elagabalus,  iii.  272  ;  proclaimed 
emperor,  273;  murdered,  280 

the  Great,  his  achievements 

small  compared  to  Hannibal's,  ii.  76 ; 
partiality  of  Caracalla  for,  iii.  269 

Alexandria,  burning  of  the  library  o( 
iii.  66;  massacre  of  its  inhabitants 
by  Caracalla,  269;  taken,  and  its 
inhabitants  cruelly  treated  by  Dio- 
cletian, 310 

Alleetus,  after  usurping  the  imperial 
power  in  Britain,  conquered  by  a 
general  of  Constantius,  iii  310 

Alues,  emancipation  ofthe  Italian,ii^95 

Allobrogian  ambassadors  reveal  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  iii.  23 

AlphabeticoL  writing  sprang  from  three 
distinct  places,  vL  n. 

Alpine  tribes,  reduction  ofthe,  iii.  156 

Alps,  opinions  as  to  the  route  of  Han- 
nibal across  the,  ii.  87 ;  breaking  the 
rocks  by  vinegar,  an  absurd  tiJe  of 
Livy,  90 

Ambassadors,  murder  of  the  Roman, 
by  the  Illyrians,  ii.  56;  Roman,  at 
Carthage,  their  mode  of  proceeding, 
83 

Ambracia,  siege  of,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  in  all  ancient  history,  ii.  1 83 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  character  of 
his  works,  ill.  337 

Amnesty  decreed  concerning  the  as- 
sassination of  Caesar,  üL  85 

Anarchy  at  Rome,  iii  13 

Andes,  the  birth-place  of  Virgil,  iii  105 


Andriscus  (see  Pseudo-Philip) 

Annaks  maximi,  or  Ponti/lciaR,  au- 
thentic documents,  viii 

Anthemius  appointed  emperor  of  the 
West  by  Leo,  the  emperor  of  the 
east,  iii  355 

Antioch  taken  by  Sapor,  iii.  295 

Antiochus,  undeservedly  called  the 
Great,  ii.  175;  his  interference  in 
Greece,  176;  is  advised  by  Hannibal 
not  to  make  war  on  Rome  without 
alliances,  178 ;  lands  in  Thessaly  with 
10,000  men,  172;  defeated  by  the 
Romans  at  Thermopylae,  181;  his 
fleet  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at 
Myonnesns,  184;  defeated  by  Com. 
Scipio,  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
186;  humiliating  peace  accepted  by 
him,  188 

Epiphanes,  his    character 

described  in  the  Bible,  ii.  214;  circle 
drawn  round  him  by  Popillius,  228 

Antiquity,  most  of  the  beautiful  rem- 
nants of  Greek,  destroyed  by  the 
Scordiscans,ii314 

Antoninus  Diadumenianus,  son  of 
Macrinus,  killed  with  his  fiEUher,  iii. 
272 

Pius,  T.,  adopted  by  Hadrian, 

iii  238;  origin  of  his  surname 
PitUf  245 ;  succeeds  to  the  empire, 
245;  prepares  the  dissolution  ofthe 
empire,  246;  state  of  jurisprudence, 
science  and  manufactures,  ib,;  esti- 
mation of  his  character,  ib.;  adopts 
M.Aurelius  Antoninus  and  L.Verus, 
247;  leaves  at  his  death  a  treasure 
of  sixty-three  millions  sterling,  258 

Antonius  JL,  besieged  by  Octavian  at 
Penisia«  iii  106 

M.,  the  orator,  murdered  by 

Marius,  ii  376 

Antony,  Mark,  tribune,  üi  53;  his  life 
saved  by  Brutus,  84;  nearest  rela- 
tion left  by  Julius  Caesar,  85 ;  de- 
livers the  funeral  oration  on  Caesar, 
86;  declares  in  &vour  of  the  opti- 
motes,  89 ;  his  hatred  of  Cicero,  ib. ; 
declared  a  public  enemy,  91;  be- 
sieges D.  Brutus  at  Modena,  92; 
defeated  by  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  93; 
his  flight,  ib.;  with  Octavian  and 
Lepidus  forms  the  Triumvirate,  95; 
their  proscriptions,  ib,;  defeats  Caa- 
sius  at  Philippi,  101 :  gives  Brutus 
a  magnificent  burial,  103;  invites 
Cleopatra  to  Tarsus,  104;  accom- 
panies her  to  Alexandria,  ib, ;  mar- 
ries Octavio,  widow  of  C.  Moroellus 
and  half-sister  of  Augustus,  108; 
his  disgraceful  treatment  of  her,  ih. ; 
invades  Annenio,  takes  Artarasdes 
prisoner,  and  triumphs  at  Alezaa- 
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dria,  112;  defeated  bj  the  Parthians, 
ib.;  Flatorch's  life  of,  ib.;  his  base 
condact  in  divorcing  Octavia  and 
marrying  Cleopatra,  114;  follows 
Cleopatra  in  her  flight  from  Actium, 
115;  suicide  of,  117 

Apollodoms,  portrait  of,  the  most 
ancient  portrait  of  an  artist,  Ixxvi. ; 
Trajan's  architect,  iii.  228 

Appian,  his  history  of  Borne,  Ixxir.; 
lived  at  Rome  as  the  aeent  of  his 
native  city  Alexandria,  to.;  the  only 
authority  for  the  last  war  with 
Carthage,  ii.  244 

Appins  Claudius  the  Blind,  poem  of, 
xxii. 

Apuleius,  his  works  a  storehouse  of 
ancient  Latin,  iii.  242 

Satuminus,  L.,    compared 

with  Catiline,  ii.  389;  obtains  the 
tribuneship  by  murdering  his  oppo- 
nent, 340;  his  agrarian  law,  ib.;  is 
joined  by  Marius,  341 ;  causes  Me- 
tellus  Nnmidicus  to  be  dragged  from 
the  senate  by  his  viatoTy  342;  causes 
C.  Memmius  to  be  murdered,  342; 
put  to  death,  343 

Aquae  Sextiae,  the  first  Boman  colony 
beyond  the  Alps,  ii.  314 

Aqueduct  built  by  Claudius,  supplied 
t&ome  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
iii  189 

Aquileia,  siege  of  by,  Maximinus,  iii 
282 

Arabia  Fetraea,  made  a  Roman  pro- 
vince by  Tri^an,  iii  227 

Archimedes,  his  mechanical  op|erations 
in  defence  of  Syracuse  against  the 
Romans,  ii  127 

Ardshir  or  Artaxerxes,  his  war  with 
the  Romans,  iii  277 

Arffeniea  aetas  of  Roman  literaturCr 
iii.  192 

Argos,  the  greatest  among  the  Achaean 
states,  ii  166 

Arian  persecution  of  the  Homoousii^ 
iii  324 

Aristion  the  Sophist  usurps  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens,  ii  366 

Aristonicus  claims  the  kingdom  of 
Attains,  ii  271 ;  defea<)ed,  272 

Armenia,  the  king  o^  receives  his  king- 
dom as  a  fief  from  Trajan,  iii  226 

Armenians,  the  flower  of  the  Byzan- 
tine armies,  iii  7 

Arminius,  revolt  of,  iii.  161 ;  his  strata- 
gem against  Yarns  justified,  162 

Army,  the  Roman,  ii  85;  usual  con- 
stitution of,  110 

Amobius,  one  of  the  eariiest  Christian 
Latin  writers,  iii  307 

Arpinum,  birth  place  of  Marius  and  of 
Cicero,  ii  332. 


Art,  revival  of,  under  Trajan,  iii.  229; 

Christianity  falsely  chaiged  with  its 

destruction,  231 
Asculum,  massacre  of  the  Romans  by 

the  Picentians  at,  ii  355;  fearfrU  fate 

of  the  inhabitants  of,  359 
Astapa,  suicide  of  the  population  of, 

iil39 
Astures,  war  against  the,  iii  155 
Atellanaey  extempore  productions,  ii. 

202 
Athanasius,  Arian  persecution  of,  iii. 

324 
Athenagoras,  works  of,  recommended, 

iii  244 
Athens  taken  by  Sulla,  ii  378 
Atilins,  C  defeats  the  Gauls,  ii.  64 
Attains,  atrocities  of,  ii.  271 ;  bequeaths 

his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  ib. 
recognised  -by  Honorius  as 

his  colleague  in  the  empire,  iii  345 
Atticus,  T.  Pomponius,  annals  of,  xlvi 
Attila  invited  to  Italy  by  Honoria,  iii 

352 
Attius,  a  true  genius  in  tragedy,  ii  394 
August,  the  month  SextUis  changes 

its  name  to,  iii  118 
Auguxtaty  tcriptores  historiae,  beneath 

criticism,  iu.  337 
Augustan  age   of  literature,  period 

when  at  its  height,  iii.  130 
Augustine,  St,  philosophic  mind  of, 

iii.  339 
Augustulus  or  Romulus  last  emperor 

of  the  west,  iii  356 
Aug^ustus  (Octavianus),  inherits  three- 
fourths  of  Caesar's  wealdi,  iii  86; 

supported    by  Agrippa,    87 ;    his 

hypocrisy,  90;    with  Ajitony  and 

Lepidus  forms  the  Triumvirate,  and 

Siblishes  a  proscription,  95;  defeats 
rutus,  102;  his  cruelty  after  the 
victorjr,  ib.;  establishes  the  Julian 
colonies  in  Italy,  105 ;  takes  Ferusia, 
and  sacrifices  300  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  at  the  altar  of  Divua 
Julius,  107;  defeats  Antony  at  Ac- 
tium, 1 15 ;  the  first  Roman  emperor, 
119;  surname  of  Augustus  decreed 
to  Octavian,  who  hid  already  ob- 
tained the  pnenomen  of  Lnperator, 
120;  concentration  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  state  in,  121 ;  his  character 
and  personal  appearance,  147;  su- 
preme influence  of  his  wife  Livia, 
148;  gives  his  daughter  Julia  to 
Agrippa,  ib,;  his  friendship  for 
Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  150;  mar- 
ries Julia  to  Til^rius,  152;  whom 
he  adopts  as  his  successor,  153;  his 
buildings,  ib,;  closes  the  temple  of 
Janus,  156;  founds  Augusta  Vin- 
delicornm  (Augsburg),  157;  dies  at 
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Nola,  haviDg  giren  hit  ring  to  Ti- 
beriua,  166;  civil  legislation  of,  168; 
his  last  will,  174 

Angustos,  SeTMUfl,  raises  bis  sons  to 
the  rank  o^  iii.  265 

Aurelian,  L.  Domitins,  the  emperor, 
the  restorer  of  the  Roman  empire, 
iii  299,  his  incredible  actiyitj,  300; 
conquers  Zenobia,  ib,;  his  execution 
of  Longinus  a  stain  on  his  character, 
301  ;  destroys  Palmyra,  ib,;  by 
gaining  the  battle  of  Chalons,  re- 
unites Gaul  with  the  empire,  ib,; 
murdered,  ib, 

AnreliusAntoninus,M.,the  embodiment 
of  human  virtue,  iiL  245;  the  noblest 
character  of  his  time,  247 ;  his  medi- 
tations a  golden  book,  ib»;  his  reign 
a  turning  point,  particularly  in  lite- 
rature and  art,  251 ;  his  death,  256; 
the  first  to  establish  a  regular  court, 
257 

-  Ck>tta,  L.,  reforms  thejvdicia. 


-Victor  de  Origine  gentis  jRo" 
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manae,  a  fabrication,  xi. 
Aureolus,  his  accession  to  the  empire 

and  his  death,  iii  298 
Ausonius  an  incredibly  bad  poet,  iii  336 
Avidius  Cassius,  insurrection  of,  iii. 

253;  murdered  three  months  after 

assuming  the  imperial  title,  255 

Baebins^  C,  the  tribune,  bribed  to  for- 
bid Jugurtha  to  answer  the  charges 
against  him,  ii  320 

Baeticans,  their  character,  ii  69;  say- 
ing of  an  Arab  general  about  them,»^. 

Bagaudae  or  insurgent  peasants  of 
Gaul,  iii,  344 

Balbmus,  Caeliufl,  proclaimed  emperor, 
iii  282 

Balearian  islands,  subject  to  Carthage, 
ii  15;  taken  by  MeteUus,  313 

Banditti,  their  fearless  conduct  in 
Home,  iii  126 

Barbarians,  unfaithfulness  a  charac- 
teristic of,  132  n. 

Barbarous  character  of  Uie  third  cen- 
tury, iii  287 

BarcinafactiOf  ii  70 

Basilicae,  origin  o^  ii.  197 

BassianuB,  father  of  Julia  Domna  and 
Maesa,  iii  271 

— -  or  Avitus,  the  name  of  Ela- 
gabalus,  iii  271 

Bivtavi,  insurrection  of  the,  under 
Claudius  Civilis,  iii  210 

Batue  line,  oblique,  example  of  the,  ii 
113;   Roman  order   of   battle   at 

'    Zama,  150 

Bayle.  historical  scenticism  begins  with, 


Beaiiibrt,  historical  scepticism  of,  ir. 
his  Roman  history,  Ixxxvii 

Becker's  history  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  ii.  72 

Bedriacum,  battle  of,  iii  203 

Belgians  alone  of  the  Gauls,  sucoess- 
fäly  resist  the  Cimbri,  ii  329; 
Caesar's  subjugation  of  the,  iii  45 

Besieging,  the  Romans  adopt  the  Greek 
xneUiod  oU  ii.  40 

Bestia's  treaty  with  Jugurtha,  ii,  320 

Bithynia,  histoiy  and  ext^t  of^  ii.  189 

Blossius,  his  remarkable  reply  respect- 
ing Tiberius  Gracchus,  ii  292 

Boadjcea,  insurrection  and  suicide  of, 
iii  197 

Boarding  bridges  employed  by  the 
Romans  ii  25;  their  success  in  a 
sea-fight  depended  on  the,  28 

Bocchus  gives  up  Jugurtha  to  the 
Romans,  ii.  326 

Boeotians  compelled  by  Flamininus  to 
join  the  Romans,  ii.  166 

Boians,  their  complete  extirpation  by 
the  Romans,  ii.  174 

Bonifaciufi^  invites  the  Vandals  to 
Africa,  iii  347 

Book-keeping,  Italian,  known  among 
the  Romans,  xi.  ». 

Bostra,  in  Arabia«  a  Roman  colony, 
the  birth-place  of  Julius  Philippus, 
iii.  284 

Bozra  (Gr.  Byna),  the  original  name 
of  Carthage,  ii.  11 

Brandy,  known  only  in  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Hannibal,  ii  96 

Britain,  Caesar's  fijrst  invasion  oi^  iii. 
46 ;  second,  47 ;  expedition  of  C^- 
dius  to,  190;  Wall  from  the  Solway 
to  the  l^ne,  built  by  Hadrian,  238; 
Expedition  of  Severus  against  the 
Caledonians,  iii  265 

Britannicus,  son  of  Claudius,  excluded 
finom  the  succession  by  the  influence 
of  Agrippina,  iii  190 

Bnmdusium,  siege  of,  iü  56;  peace 
of,  108 

Bmns,  his  discoveiy  of  a  fragment 
of  Livy,  Ixvii 

Brutus,  Dedmus,  entices  Caesar  to  go 
to  the  Curia,  where  he  is  murder^ 
iii  83;  besieged  by  Antony  in 
Modena,  92;  flees  from  his  troops 

.  and  is  murdered,  95 

■  M.,  his  fandly,  iii  79 ;  his  cha- 

racter, 80;  with  the  other  conspirap 
tors,  kills  Caesar,  83;  retires  with 
Cassius  to  Antium,  86 ;  is  summoned 
to  appearunder  die  Ux  Pedia^  94;  he 
and  Cassius  establish  their  power  in 
the  East,  9  8 ;  encamps  near  Philippi, 
100;  his  success  in  a  first  battle 
with  Octavian's  army,  101 ;  is  routed 
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in  a  neond  battk  and   oaoamits 

suicide,  102 
Borros,  his  inflaenee    oa  hit    pupil 

Nero,  ÜL  195 
Byzantiom,  destroyed  bj  Seyenu,  iii. 

264;  importance  of  its  site,  ib, 

Caecina,  A«,  revolts  against  Galba,  iii. 
201;  procbums  YiteUins,  202;  de- 
feats Othoat  Bedriaciiin,20S 

Caepio,Q.,ServiUas,  andhislegate  Fon- 
teins,  murdered  at  Asculmn,  ii,  356 

Caesar,  C.  Julius,  his  attachment  when 
a  boy  to  Marius,  ii  332;  suspected 
of  faronring  Catiline,  üL  23;  op- 
poses the  execution  of  the  conspira- 
tors, ib,;  his  family  connexion  with 
Marius,30;  his  early  life,  ib,;  per- 
secuted by  SuUa,  30;  his  character, 
31;  his  horrible  conduct  to  the 
Usipetes  and  Tenchteri,  33;  founds 
a  colony  at  Capua,  35 ;  his  adminis- 
tration of  his  provinces  prolon^d 
for  five  years,  38;  a  critical  edition 
of  Mb  commentaries  still  a  desidera- 
tum, 40;  continuations  of  his  his- 
torical works,  41 ;  his  friendship  for 
Oppius,  41;  war  with  the  Helve- 
tians, 42;  conquers  Ariovistus,  44; 
defeats  the  Belgians,  45;  his  inva- 
sions of  Britain,  46;  his  violation  of 
thelawof  nations,  47;  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gauls,  48 ;  defeated  by 
Yerdngetorix,  ib,;  Yercingetorix 
surrenctors,  49;  not  allowed  to  sue 
for  the  consulship  while  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  52;  his  hesitation  to 
cross  the  Bubicon,  54;  acts  as  abso- 
lute master  at  Bome,  56;  becomes 
master  of  Spain,  57;  returns  to 
Borne,  and  is  created  Dictator,  58; 
peculiarity  of  his  tactics,  59;  attempts 
to  cross  the  sea  in  a  boat,  60;  defeat- 
ed at  DyTrachium,61 ;  defeats  Pom- 
pey  at  Pharsalus,  63 ;  pursues  him  to 
Egypt,  64;  takes  Alexandria,  and 
puts  Cleopatra  on  ihe  throne,  66; 
defeats  Fhamaees,  ib, ;  is  invested 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  republic 
67;  quells  a  mutiny  by  his  self- 
poeseasion  and  address,  68;  defeats 
Juba,  69;  defeats  Pompey's  sons  at 
Munda,  73 ;  celebrates  triumphs,  i5. ; 
'  reforms  the  calendar,  74;  obtains 
the  title  of  Imperator,  dictator  for 
life,  and  consul  for  ten  ;^ears,  76; 
refoses  the  diadem,  78;  ms  revenge 
on  ihe  tribunes  who  removed  the  dia- 
dem from  his  statues,  ib, ;  his  uncere- 
monious treatment  of  the  senate,  79 ; 
assassination  o(  83;  his  family,  86 
Caesars  to  succeed  on  the  death  of  the 
Angusti,  iü.  309 


Calendar,  relbrmed  by  Caesar,  iii  74 

Caligula,  C.  Caesar,  son  of  Genna- 
nicus,  conspires  with  Maoo  to 
assassinate  Tiberius,  iii.  183;  origin 
of  his  name  Caligula,  184;  his  mad- 
ness, 185 ;  builds  a  bridge  across  the 
strait  between  Baiae  and  Puteoli, 
186 ;  orders  himself  to  be  worshiimed 
as  a  Gk>d,  ib» ;  assassination  of.  A, 

Callicrates,  betrays  the  Achaeans,  if. 
224 

Calpurnius  Bestia,  L.,  leads  an  army 
against  Jugnrtha,  by  whom  he  is 
bribed  to  make  peace,  ii.  319 

Bibnlus,  M.,  commands 

Pompey's  fleet,  iii  59 

Piso,  L.,  the  originator  of 

falsifications    in    Boman    history, 

Camarina,  destruction  of  the  Boman 
fleet  near,  ii  44 

Campanian  legion,  punishment  of  the, 
first  brings  the  Carthaginians  into 
conflict  with  the  Bomans,  ii  1 

Campanians,  barbarity  of  the,  ii  1 1 7 

Campi  Bandii,  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  at, 
Ü337 

Cannae,  Livy's  description  of  the 
battle  of,  untrue  and  impossible,  ii. 
73 ;  cause  of  the  defeat  at,  99 ;  array 
of  the  troops  at  the  battle  of,  112; 
battle  of,  113;  loss  of  the  Bomans 
about  40^000  men,  ib, ;  the  Bomans 
refuse  to  ransom  their  soldiers  taken 
at,  120;  prisoners  taken  at,  sold  as 
slaves  by  Hannibal,  tft. 

Cantabri  and  Astorea,  war  against  the, 
iii  155 

Capital,  influence  of  the  increase  o(  ii 
200 

Capitoline  contest»  in  which  the  prise 
poems  were  crowned,  instituted  by 
Domitian,  iii  217 

Capreae,  retirement  of  Tiberius  to,  iii. 
182 

Capua,  livy's  account  of  Hannibal  at, 
a  romance,  ii.  116;  treaty  of  Han- 
nibal with,  117;  Hannibal  at  the 
highest  point  of  his  glory,  at  the 
taking  of,  ib. ;  siege  of,  122 ;  sacking 
of,  ISO;  the  senators  of;  put  to  death 
bv  Fulvius  Haccus,  180;  receives  a 
Boman  colony,  iii  35 

Caracalla»  Antonnius  Bassianns ,  ac- 
companies his  fiither  Severus  to 
Britain  as  his  colleague,  iii  265; 
his  real  name  M.  Bassianns,  266; 
more  properly  Caracallus,  ib,; 
murders  his  brother  G^eta  in  presence 
of  his  mother  Julia  Domna,  267; 
.  gives  the  franchise  to  all  thesulgects 
of  the  Biiq>ixB,  269;  raises  the  tax 
victftNiia  AerectttoAon  to  a  cüscÖNa,  i6. ; 
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his  afiectation  of  imitating  Alex- 
ander, 869;  whoee  title  of  Magnus 
he  a88iimes,S70;  mnrderad,  ib, 

Carauaiiu,  admiral  of  the  British  fleet, 
insmrection  of,  iii.  310 

Carbo,  Papirin«,  ärhimmr  agrorum 
dividendoruMt  iL  293;  accuaed  of 
mnrdering  Scipio,294;  destroys  his 
life  by  a  solution  of  yitriol,  SIS 

Cazinae,  battle  in  the  street,  ii.  369 

Carinna,  son  of  Cams,  a  second  Gom- 
modos,  iii  805 

Carthage,  a  colony  of  Tvre,  iL  10; 
built  72  years  before  the  alleged 
foundation  of  Rome,  ib, ;  origin  of 
its  name,  11;  always  preserved  an 
attachment  for  the  mother  city,  12; 
itshistoiT,  12;  extent  of  its  territory 
at  the  tmie  of  the  original  treaty 
with  the  Romans,  13;  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  Punie  war, 
14;  its  constitution,  15;  Council  of 
the  Hundred  and  Four,  16;  its 
fortifications,  238;  besieged,  ib,; 
plan  of,  243;  siege  of,  by  Scipio, 
245;  the  wounded  "buried  under  the 
ruins  by  the  soldiers  at  the  destruc- 
tion oi  247;  its  rivalry  of  Borne 
even  in  literature,  iii.  242;  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian  the  greatest  city, 
after  Borne,  where  Latin  was  spoken, 
t&. 

(New),  buut  by  Hamilcar, 

iL  69;  description  of,  134;  taken  by 
F.  Scipio,  ib, ;  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  Carthaginians,  135 

Carthaginians  appear  in  a  fleet  before 
Ostia,  to  assist  the  Romans,  iL  2; 
first  misunderstanding  between  the 
Bomans  and,  3;  retreat  before  tihe 
Romans  at  Messana,  9;  an  oriental 
people  of  a  character  widely  different 
from  the  Bomans  and  Greeks,  10; 
their  national  character,  17;  them- 
selves unwarlike,  ib, ;  formed  only 
the  cavalry  of  their  mercenary 
armies,  t&.;  masters  ofthe  sea  during 
the  first  period  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  19;  evacuate  Agrigentum,  22; 
defeated  at  sea,  by  C.  Dnilius,  25; 
again  defeated  at  sea,  at  Ecnomns, 
28;  defeated  by  Begulus  at  Adis, 
30;  appointXanthippus  commander- 
in-chief,  33;  take  Regulus  prisoner, 
ib,;  defeated  at  sea,  34;  defeated 
near  Panormus,  36 ;  defeat  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Drepana,  43;  masters 
of  the  sea,  45 ;  suppress  the  revolt 
of  their  mercenaries,  54;  establish 
their  empire  in  Spain  under  Hamü- 
car  Barca,  70;  defeat  the  Romans 
at  the  Trebia,  97 ;  defeat  the  Romans 
at  Ulke  Trasimenua,    102;  also  at 


Cannae,  113;  driven  from  Spain, 
138;  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Zama, 
151;  give  300  noble  children  as  host- 
ages to  Rome,  236 ;  extravagant  de- 
mands of  the  Romans  firom  the,  237 ; 
subdued  and  theircitv  destroyed,  247 

Carthalo,  a  Carthaginian  adndral, 
destroys  part  of  the  Roman  fleet,  iL 
44 

Cams,  M.  Aurelius,  raised  to  the 
throne,  liL  304;  killed  by  lightning, 
305 

Casca,  the  first  to  strike  Caesar,  ÜL  83 

Cassius,  C,  the  conspirator  against 
Caesar,  account  of,  iiL  80;  his  per- 
sonal hatred  of  Caesar,  81 ;  engages 
Brutus  and  others  in  the  conspinunr, 
ib. ;  summoned  to  appear  under  the 
lex  Pedia.  94 ;  encamps  near  Philippi, 
100;  defeated  by  Antony,  101; 
orders  a  servant  to  kill  him,  ib, 

Catiline,  character  of,  iiL  12;  un- 
masked by  Cicero.  22;  joins  his 
army  in  Etruria,  ib, ;  betrayed  by 
the  Allobrogian  ambassadors,  23; 
defeated  and  slain,  24 

Cato,  M.  Porcins,  the  Censor,  his 
Originea,  zxxv.;  his  character,  iL 
198;  the  only  g^ieat  Roman  of  his 
age,  199;  his  stratagem  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  of  Spanish  towns, 
209;  reiteration  of  his  advioe  to 
destroy  Carthage,  235 

(trticenas),  advises 

the  execution  ofthe  Catilinarian  con- 
spirators, ÜL  23;  after  the  battle  of  . 
Pharsalus,  takes  the  command  at 
Utica,  68;  his  stoicism,  70;  his 
object  in  reading  the  Phaedo  before 
his  suicide,  71 

Catullus,  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
Romans,  iiL  132 

Cavalry,  numbers  of  the  Roman,  liL 
163 

Celtiberians,  the  bravest  among  the 
Spaniards,  iL  210;  tribes  of  tiie, 
265;  prefer  feeding  on  corpses  to 
submission  to  the  barbarians,  330 

Celto-Scythae,  a  branch  of  the  Cimbri, 
iL  327 

Censors,  both  plebeians,  iL  273 

Chalons,  battle  o^  iiL  351 

Christian  literature,  classical  age  oi, 
iü.  339 

Christianity,  emerges  from  obscurity 
in  the  reign  of  Severus,  iiL  262; 
extensive  influence  of,  at  the  time  of 
the  Decian  persecution,  286 

Christians  falsely  accused  of  being  the 
destroyers  of  ancient  art,  iii.  231; 
pei-secution  under  Diodetian,  311; 
continued  by  Galerins,  312 

Cibalis,  battle  of.  iiL  315 
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Cicero,  M.  Tulliiu,  not  qaaliiied  for 
writing  a  history  of  Borne,  zlvi.; 
proud  of  being  a  native  of  Arpinum, 
from  its  giving  birth  to  Manns,  ii. 
832;  reliSed  to  Marius»  iii  15;  his 
origin,  ib,}  education,  16;  defence 
of  Scaums  and  Vatinios,  20;  of  A. 
Gabinius,  21;  his  consulship,  22; 
suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  24;  his  great  sensibility, 
25;  answer  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
respecting  him,  31;  accused  by 
Clodius  of  putting  Roman  citizens 
to  death  without  trial,  36;  his  con- 
demnation and  esdle,  37;  hisrecal 
and  triumphant  return,  ih, ;  defence 
of  Milo,  39 ;  his  courageous  conduct 
in  declaring  infavour  of  the  assassins 
of  Caesar  as  tyrannicides,  84;  his 
great  industry,  89;  List  year  of  his 
ufe,  91 ;  his  Philippics,  A, ;  his  pro- 
scription and  murder,  96;  estimate 
of  his  chat-acter  and  works,  98 

Cicero,  M.,  unworthy  of  his  father,  iii. 
97 

Ciceroniani,  their  literaiy  extravagance 
in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  iii.  97 

Cilicia,  pirates  of,  iii.  9 

Cimbri,  first  appearance  of  the,  iL  314; 
aud  Teutones,  their  origin  and  geo- 
graphical positions,  327 ;  migration 
of  die,  ib, ;  appear  in  Noricum,  ib. ; 
annihilate  two  consular  armies,  329; 
defeated  by  MariusandCatulns,337 

Cincius  Alimentus,  L.,  his  Greek 
history  of  Rome,  xxx;  ii.  206 

Cinna,ll  Cornelius,  heads  the  party  of 
Marius,  iL  372;  his  quarrel  with 
and  defeat  by  Cn.  Octavins,  373; 
leads  an  army  against  Rome,  ib, ; 
recals  Marias  and  enters  Rome  with 
him,  375;  puts  a  stop  to  the 
butdieries  of  Marius,  376;  slain  by 
his  own  soldiers  at  Ariminum,  t&. 

Cisalpine  Gauls,  irruption  of  the,  ii.  61 

Civita  y ecchia,  Trajan  builds  the  har- 
bour of,  iii.  229 

Claudian,  poetiy  of,  ilL  338 

Claudius,  P.,  sent  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, iL  41;  his  character,  ib. 
sails  into  the  port  of  Drepana,  42; 
his  defeat,  43;  his  impie^,  »6.; 
enled  for  high  treason,  ib. ;  his 
sister  condemned  for  treason  against 
the  people,  ib. 

' Tiberius  Brusus  Nero,  pro- 

clauned  emperor,  iiL  187;  his  early 
history  and  character,  ib.;  grand- 
son of  M.  Antony  the  Triumvir,  ib, ; 
the  first  emperor  who  gave  a  dona- 
tion to  the  praetorians  on  his  acces- 
sion, 189;  proclaims  an  amnesty 
faetorum  dictorumqne,  ib. ;   forms  a 


Roman  province  in'  Britain,  190; 
poisoned  by  his  wife  Agrippina, 
191 

Claudius  Civüis,  heads  the  revolt  of 
the  Batavi,  iii.  210 

— Glycia  M.  the  son  of  a  freed- 

man,  appointed  Dictator,  by  P. 
Claudius,  iL  43 

Gothicus,     M.     Aurelius, 

succeeds  Gallienus,  iiL  298;  destroys 
the  army  of  the  Goths  at  Nissa,  ib. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria  recommended, 
iii.  244 

Cleopatra  ordered,  by  the  will  of  her 
father,  to  many  her  brother,  iiL  64 ; 
expelled  by  him  firom  her  share  in 
the  government  of  Egypt»  ib,}  pla- 
ced on  the  throne  of  Alexandria  by 
Caesar,  66;  invited  to  Tarsus  by 
Antony,  104;  her  magnificent  ap- 
pearance there,  ib.;  captivates  him 
by  her  charms,  and  returns  with  him 
to  Alexandria,  ib. ;  deserts  Antony 
with  her  ships  in  the  battie  of 
Actium,  and  is  followed  by  him, 
1 15;  dies  by  the  bite  of  aviper,  118 

Clodius  violates  th^  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Dea,  ill.  8 ;  his  enmity  to  Ci- 
cero, 28 ;  obtains  the  tribuneäiip,  29 ; 
accuses  Cicero  for  the  execution  of 
the  Catüinarian  conspirators,  36; 
outlaws  Cicero,  37 ;  killed  by  Müo.39 

Clodius  Albinus  proclaimed  emperor, 
iii.  261 ;  defeated  by  Severus,  and 
slain,  264 

Clupea  taken  by  the  Romans,  ii.  29 

Cluverius,  his  productions  most  excel- 
lent, xciL 

Cohorts,  the  military  forces  counted 
by,  iL  381 

Coinage  changed  by  Constantine,  iii. 
318 

Coiners,  insurrection  of  the,  iii.  317 

Coins,  theur  historical  importance,  iiL 
300;  of  Constantine,  evidence  of  his 
paganism,  318 

Colline  gate,  battie  at  the,  decides  tiie 
fate  of  the  world,  ii.  384 

Colonics,  military,  assigned  by  Sulla  to 
his  legions,  iL  386;  their  nature,  ib. 
formed  the  basis  of  his  power,  387 ; 
established  by  Caesar,  iiL  76;  gene- 
ral establishment  in  Italy  of  the 
Julian  military,  105 

Colosseum  built  by  Vespasian,  iii.  213 

Column  of  Trajan,  bas-reliefs  on,  their 
historical  importance,  iii,  230 

Commodns  succeeds  bis  father  M. 
Aurelius,  üi.  257;  his  ambition  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a  gladiator, 
259;  murdered,  t^.;  his  memory 
cursed  by  the  senate,  t6. 

Conscription,  general,  iL  231 
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Ckmtut(/nyMPrmcmis  (state  council), 
oiganised  by  Hadrian,  iii  S99;  com- 
pleted by  Alexander  SeyeruB,  274 

CooBUeaaj  death  of,  üL  321 

Constantine  the  Great,  character  of, 
iii  310;  pats  Maximian  to  death, 
314;  the  great  triumphal  arch  o( 
still  extant,  i&.;  his  treacherj  in  pat- 
ting to  d^Uh  Lidnios  and  his  son, 
316;  his  legislation,  318;  his  mixed 
religion,  ib,;  certainly  not  a  Chris- 
tian, ib,;  puts  his  son  Crispns  to 
deaüi,319;  divideeiheempireamon^ 
his  tluee  sons,!^.;  his  death,  320;  hu 
buildings  bare-foced  robberies,  340 

Constantine  (the  younger)  defeated 
and  slain,  üL  321 

Constantinople,  a  new  Borne  founded 
at,  iii  319 

Constantius,  proclahned  Augustnswith 
Galerius,  iii  312;  his  surname  of 
Chloms,312,  n.;   dies  at  York,  313 

(the  younger),  deaäi  of, 

iii  324 

Constitution  of  Rome,  change  in  the, 
Ü.160 

Consulship  degraded  by  the  appoint- 
ment (rf*  a  child  to  the  office,  iii 
830 

Consulships,  intenral  of  ten  years  be- 
tween two,  of  the  same  man,  ii  185 

Copyists,  deception  on  the  part  of  the 
Ureek,  Ixxx 

Carbulo's  success  against  the  Paithians, 
iii  197 

Corfinium  the  seat  of  the  Italian  go- 
vernment, ii.  357 

Corinth  destroyed  by  Mummias,  ii 
258;  deserted,  ib, ;  Caesar  establishes 
a  colony  of  Ubertini  at,  iii.  76 

Com  raised  to  ten  times  its  ordinary 
price  at  Rome,  ii  121 

Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio,  betrothed 
to  Tib.  Gracchus,  ii.  193 

ConuHa^  lex,  de  anUntu,  ii  281 

Cornelians,  ihe  body  guard  of  Sulla, 
Ü391 

Cornelius  Severus,  poetry  of,  iii.  145 

Correctores.  appointed  by  Sept  Seve- 
rus, jurisdiction  of  the,  iii.  267 

Corsica  surrendered  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians to  the  Bomans,  ii  56 

Cosrhoes,  king  of  the  Fartluans,  con- 
quered by  Trajan,  iii  226 

Courts  of  justice,  iii  21 

Crassus,  L.,  the  first  who  imported 
marble  columns  from  Greece,  ii.  396 

P.  Licinius,  attacks  Carbo,  ii. 

312 

M. Licinius, defeats  Spartacus, 

ii  407;  his  cruel  Use  of  his  victory 
over  the  slaves,  ib. ;  falls  in  the  war 
against  the  Parthians,  iii  38 


Cretaoi,  the,  always  notorins  ai  pi- 
rates, iii  9 

Crimen  mtgeitoHt^  prosecutions  fbr  the, 
iii  179 

Crispns,  son  of  Constantine,  conquers 
the  fleet  of  Licinius,  iii  316;  put  to 
death  by  his  fkther,  319;  his  proba- 
ble guilt,  ib, 

Critolaus  defeated  by  MetelluB,  ii  256 

Cromweli,  character  of,  iii  12,  78,  174 

Ctesiphon,  taken  by  Tn^an,  iii  226; 
hj  Severus,  265;  centre  of  tiiePer- 
8UU1  empire  fixed  at,  277 

Curio,  C.  Scribc^ns,  his  enormous 
debts  paid  by  Caesar,  iii.  51 ;  de- 
clares for  Caesar,  ib,;  defeated  and 
dain  in  a  battle  against  Juba,  58 

Curtius,  Q.,  discussion  as  to  the  time 
when  he  lived,  iii  299 

Cymri,  see  Cimbri 

Qmoecephalae,  ii  168 

C^nrus,  revolt  of  the  Persians  under, 
com^ffed  with  their  revolt  against 
the  Parthians,  iii.  276 

Cyzicus,  besieged  by  Mithridates,  iii  6 

Dada  becomes  a  Roman  province,  iii 
225;  given  up  to  the  Goths  by  Au- 
relian,300 

Dacians,  under  Decebalus,  defeat  the 
Romans,  who  make  a  hnmiliating 
peace,  iii  219;  Roman  institutioos 
fixed  there,  226;  a  corrupt  dialect 
of  Latin  still  spoken  by  tiieir  des- 
cendants, ib, 

Dalmatians  subdued  by  Metellus,  ii 
313;  Augustus  wounded  in  his  war 
with  the,  iii.  154;  revolt,  160 

D'Anrille's  maps,  excellence  of,  xciii 

Decian  persecution,  the,  iii.  286 

Decius,  the  grandson,  Cicero's  error 
respecting  the  self  devotion  of,  xxx 

Decius  compelled  to  assume  the  purple, 
iii  286;  defeat  and  death  of,  292 

Decius  JubelUus,  by  forged  letters, 
induces  his  soldiers  to  massacre  Uie 
Rhegines,  ii  1 

DehtoreSfihe,  under l^berius,  iii,  179; 
Pliny's  account  of  them,  220;  put 
to  death  or  banished  by  Trajan,  224 

Demetrius  Pharius,  his  chwacter  and 
career,  ii  66 

A^/uos  of Carthage,howconstitated,ü  15 

Dezippus  the  historian  defeats  the  Go- 
thic fleet  in  Piraeeus,  iii  294 

Diaeus  strategus  of  the  Achaeans,  de- 
feated by  Mummins,  ii  258 

Dictator,  the  Consul's  right  of  appoint- 
ing a,  ii.  43 

Didius  JulJanns,  the  emperor,  put  to 
death,  iii.  262 

Diocletian,  C.  Valerius,  put«  Arriu» 
Aper  to  death,  in  order  to  ftilfil  a 
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pto'pheey,  üi  806;  his  Kigii  a  great 
epoch  in  Boman  history,  306;  lus 
diaracter,  808;  his  plan  for  separa- 
ting the  East  from  the  West,  309; 
persecutes  the  christians,  81 1 ;  with 
Ma-rimian  resigus  the  empire,  ib, 
Diodoms  Sieulns,  his  phm  of  writing 
history  in  a  synchronistic  fonn,  xlviü 
Dion  GaasinB'  independent  examination 
of  history,  Ixxyii 

Chijsostom,  character  of  his 

works,  iu.  235 
Dionysins  of  Halicamassos,  more  ma- 
nuscripts of^  than  of  any  other 
ancient  author,  L ;  masterl^r  notes  of 
Sylhorg  on,  lii. ;  his  servile  imitation 
of  Thucydides,  Uy. 

of  Syracuse,  peace  oondaded 

between  the  Carthaginians  and,  ii  4 
Disdplme  of  the  Boman  soldiers,  fine 

example  of  the,  ii.  94 
Bxrision  of  the  Empire,  iii  309 
Domestic  relations  among  the  Romans 

rarely  amiable,  ii.  297 
Domitian  succeeds  Titus,  iii.  216;  his 
character,  ib.;  his  wars  in  Britain 
under  Agricola,  218;  defeated  in 
Moesia  by  the  Dacians,  makes  a 
faumiliatingpeace, returns  in  trinm]^ 
and  assumes  the  name  of  Dadcus, 
219;  his  cruelty,  220;  murdered  by 
his  own  officers,  221 
Domitius  Ahenoborbus,  Lu,  appointed 

to  succeed  Caesar  in  Oaul,  iii.  54 
Donatists,  cause  of  their  separation, 
iii  348;  fearfully  persecuted  for  up- 
wards of  100  years,  ib. 
Donatus,  tlie  fiither  of  Latin  grammar, 

ilL  336 
Drakenborch's  edition  of  Livy,  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, Ixzi ;  with  Duker,  ranks  first 
among  editors  of  ancient  authors,  ib. 
Drusus  poisoned  by  his  wife  Liyia  and 

Seianus,  iii  182 
DuUius,  C,  decisive  naval  victory  of, 
ii.  25;  first  celebrates  a  naval  tri- 
umph, 26;  his  victories  inscribed  on 
the  columnarostrata,  ib. 
Duker's  profomid  knowledge  of  Latin, 
IxxL ;  with  Drakenborch  ranks  first 
among  editors  of  ancient  authors,  ib. 

Earthquakes  in  Italy,  fifty-seven,  in 

the  year  of  the  battle  of  lake  Tra- 

sinicnus,  ii.  103 
Eclipses  of  the  sun  calculated  backward 

to  tliat  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  ix. 
Ecnomus,  victory  of  the  Romans  near, 

iL26 
Edcssa,  capital  of  Osroene,  iii.  270 
EcUcium  perpeiuunu  collection  of  laws 

formed  by  Hadrian,  iii.  239 


Egypt,  condition  of,  under  the  Ptole- 
mies, iL  158;  kings  of,  Üie  only 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  iii  3 

Egyptian  history,  boundaiyof  true,  xt. 

Elagabalus  (M.Aureliu8  Antoninus), 
his  real  name  Avitus  or  Basdanus, 
iii.  271;  account  of  his  family,  i5.; 
priest  at  Emesa,  ib.;  declared  to  be 
a  son  of  Caracalla,  ib.f  his  name 
branded  in  history  above  all  others, 
272;  cut  down  hy  the  soldiers,  273; 
his  body  dragged  into  the  Tib^  and 
his  memory  cursed,  ib. 

El^hants,  fifty,  srat  to  reinforce  the 
Carthaginians  at  Agrigentum,  Ü21 ; 
when  fiirst  used  by  the  Carthaginians, 
32;  use  of,  learned  by  the  Macedo- 
nians in  India,  ib.;  killed  in  the 
Circus  with  missiles,  36;  a  hundred 
oonv^ed  to  Rome  on  rafts,  36 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  access  to  the, 
granted  to  the  Romans,  ii.  58 

Emesa,  worship  of  the  god  Elagaba- 
lus at,  iii  271 

Empire,  sale  of  the,  iii,  260;  shared 
by  two  sovereigns,  282;  its  diyidon 
into  three  great  masses,  297 

Enna,  commonalty  of,  massacred,  ii. 
126 

Enneres,  surpassing  in  magnitude  our 
ships  of  the  line,  ii.  28 

Ennius,  Q.,  Annale*  of  Rome  xxxii; 
firagments  of,  xxxiv. ;  character 
of  nis  poetry,  ii.  205 

Ephesus,  the  residence  of  Antiochua, 
ii  176 

Epictetus,  character  of  his  works,  iii 
249 

Epirotes,cruelty  of  Aemilius  Paullus  to, 
after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  ii  223 

Epicydesand  Hippocrates,  ii.  126 

Equites  constituted  the  only  judges, 
ii.  303 ;  hostility  between  me  Senate 
and  the,  344;  2400  of  them  put  to 
death  by  Sulla,  385 

"Eryx  taken  by  the  Romans,  ii.  44;  its 
acropolis  the  temple  of  Venus,  ib. 

Etruscan  towns  destroyed  by  Sulla,  ii. 
385;  language,  termination  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  words  in  the,  404 

Eudoxia  invites  Genseric  to  Rome,  iii. 
353 

Enmenes*  complaint  to  the  Romans 
against  Perseus,  ii  2 1 5 

Eunus,  leader  in  the  servile  war  of 
Sicily,  ii  270 

Eutropius,  a  wretched  author,  Ixxiii 

Fabins  Maximus,  Q.,  much  overrated, 
ii  77;  his  surname  Maximus,  an  in- 
heritance, ib. ;  appointed  dictator, 
106;  celebrated  stratagem  by  which 
Hannibal  deceived,  108;   saying  of 
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Hannibal  respecting  liim  and  Mar- 

ceUus,  121 
Fabius  Pictor,  C,  his  earl^  excellence 

as  a  painter,  zz. ;  his  painting  of  the 

temple  of  Salus,  xxvi. 
Q.,  the  historian,  xx.; 

the  father  of  Roman  history,  xxviii. ; 

character  of  his  histoiy,  ii.  206 

'  Nnmerius,  Cicero's   probable 


mistake  concerning,  xxix. 

S.,diBcns8ion  respecting 

the  praenomen  of  this  historian, 
xxxYiL 

Bnllianas,  Q,,  recdves  tiie  sor- 

namc  of  Maximns,  ii  77 

FalJscans,  war  with  the,  ii.  53 

Family  chronicles,  a  sonree  of  falsifi- 
cation of  history,  xx. 

Fanning  the  revenues,  ii.  200 

Fasti,  the,  and  other  early  records^  idi. 

Fansta,  wi  fe  of  Constantine,  his  morder 
ofherdoubCfal^üi.319 

Ferguson's  history  a  failui«,  Ixxzviii 

Feriae  Augustae  ordained  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  fint  of  August,  iii 
1 18 ;  continued  in  modem  timee,t6ji. 

Fides  Punica^  obsermtion  on,  ii  7.ii. 

Flamininu8,T.Quinctitis,  defeats  Philip 
at  Cynoscephalae,  ii  168 

Flaminius,  C,  his  yictovy  over  the 
Insubrians,  ii.  65;  tribonietan  law 
supported  by,  98 ;  defeated  and  slain 
at  lake  Trasimeiuu,  ii.  102 

Fleet,  first  formation  of  a  BoiBan,ü 
28;  shipwreck  of  300  out  of  360 
ships  of  the  Roman,  34;  defeat  of 
the  Carthaginian,  off  the  Aegates»  48 

Florianus,  M.  Annios,  usurps  the 
throne,  iii.  303 

Florus'  sketch  of  Roman  history,  Ixxii. 

Forum  Falladinm  built  by  X>omitiao, 
üi  221 

Franchise,  full,  meaning  of  the,  ü.  369; 
granted  to  all  the  subjects  of,  the 
empire  by  QaracaUa,  iii  269 

Franks,  origin  of  the,  iii  290;  a  name 
comprehending  various  disduot 
tribeis,  i&.  fi. 

Fre^lae,  destruction  of,  ii  296 

Freinsheim's8uppl6mentstoLivy,lxxxif! 

Fronto,  Com.,  instmctor  of  the  jem- 
peror  Aurelius,  iii  241 

Fulvia,  wife  of  Antony,  a. true  Me- 
eaera,  iii.  106 

Fiuvius  Flaccus,  M.,  triumvir  for  di- 
viding the  public  lands,  ii.  292 

Ursinus,  fragments  of.  Dion 

published  by,  Ixxix 

Gades  makes  a  treaty  with  the  Romans, 
Ü138 

Gaelic  and  Cymrian  language«,  rela- 
tion of  the,  iii.  328 


Gaesatae  the,  a  tribe  of  the  Allobroges, 
ii.  64  n. 

Gains  date  of  his  woiic  on  Roman 
jnrispradence,  iii.  246 

GaJatians,  a  tribe  of  Gauls»  ii  188; 
their  submission  to  the  Romans,  190 

Galba,  Serviufl  Sulpicius,  prodaimed 
by  tile  soldiers,  üi  199;  seventy-one 
years  old  on  his  accession, 'SOO; 
obliged  to  kill  himself,  ih. 

Galcriufl,  character  of  the  emperor,  üi. 
312 

Gallic  territoty,  division  of  äie,n.  60; 
and  Gennan  »ibes,sts(teof  t^  iii.  3 

GallietHit,  chosen  ««  eoileague  in  the 
empire,  üi  293 

Gallo-Graeci  or  GalHtians,  the,  ii.  189 

Gallus,  Cornelius,  the  poet,  izi.  143 

Trebonianus  proclaimed  em- 
peror» iii.  292;  his  defeat  and  death, 
293 

■  ■■>  appointed  Cdesar  by  Ccmstan- 
tius,  iii  S22;  brought  to  triid  and 
executed  for  murder,  823 

Games,  piiblic,'how  paid  for,  ii92; 
seoüay,  to  oelebfvte  the  thousandth 
year  of  Rome  celebrated  with  in- 
credible splendour,  iii.  285 

Gaol,  first  Roman  cvnpaiga  itt  tnns- 
al|^e,  Ü.  810 ;  extensive  ruins  in, 
which  cannot  be  identified,  tti.209; 
prefeccmv  of,  297 ;  reunited  with  the 
Roman  empire,  i&. 

Gauls,  an  innnmeralde  host  o^  invade 
Italy,  ii  61 ;  march  to  Clusiwn,  62; 
defeat  the  Horaans,  68>  cus  to  pieces 
near  Pisi^  64 ;  amneiiovs  in  Uanni- 
baFs  aomy,  106t  south  of  ibe  Po, 
extirpated^  174;  manifestation  of 
their  feeling  of  nationality  under 
the  Roman  emfum^  iü  801 

GeUius,  A.«  rharafiter  of  his  work,  iii 
241  %  wrote  hia  iVbctfsv  Attieae  under 
M.  AureUua»  257 

Cn.y  no  historical  authority, 
xxxviii 

Gelo,  character  of,  ii,124 

Generals,  smneriority'  ttt  the  Qarthor 
gfauan  to  the  Aoman,  ii.42 

Genseric  and  the  Vaodals  take  pot- 
session  of  Africa»  iii  849 

Gentiaius,  king  of  lUyriciim^  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Romans,  ii.  222 

Geography  ancient,  works  on,  xdi 

Germany,  traditional  history  of,  np  to 
the  13th  century,  all  in  poetry,  xxiii. 

German  wars  carried  GSk  under  Drasus 
and  Tiberius,  iii  158 

Germanicus  adopted  by  Tiberius,  iü 
177 ;  the  cause  of  his  death  doubtful, 
178;  Sejanus  murders  the  sonsof,  182 

Germans,  ancient,  their  condition,  iii. 
159;  destroy  the  legions  of  Varus, 
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164;  sacrifice  many  of  the  Boman 
prisoners  to  their  Gods,  ib. ;  cross 
their  boundaries  under  Aurelian,d01 
Geta  accompanies  his  father  Sevems 
to  Britain,  iii  S65;    receives    the 
titles  of  Ciesar,  Nobilissimus,  and 
Augustus,  ib,;   emperor  with    his 
brother    Caracalla,    their    mutual 
hatred,  266;  murdered  bj  Caracalla 
in  his  mother's  ann8,267 
Gibbon's  chronology  of  the  reign  of 
Maximinus  incorrect,  iii.  281;  his 
work  wiU  never  be  excelled,  300 
Gladiators,  150,  at  funeral  solemnities, 
iL  196;  women  trained  to  fight  as, 
iii  215 
Glareanus'  criticism  on  Livy's  impos- 
sibilities, iii;  the  first  who  exammed 
Livy  independently,  Ixxxii. 
Glycerins  proclaimed ^peror,  iii  356 
Gordian  and  his  son  proclaimed  Au- 
gustus and  Csaaar  at  Carthage,  iii 
280;  defeated  and  slain,  281 
Gordian  ILL  made  Caxax  and  after- 
wards emperor,  iii  283;   defeats  the 
Persians,  284 ;  murdered  by  M.  Julius 
Philippus,  ib, 
Goths,  irruption  of  the,  iii  291 ;   the 
emperor  Gallus  pays  tribute  to  the, 
292;  sail  up  the  rivers  and  destroy 
the  towns  hke  the  Normans  in  the 
tiinth  and  tenth  centuries,  294 ;  three 
tribes  of  the,  331 ;  invade  the  empire, 
ib,;  present  lUyrian  descendants  of 
the,  334 
Gracchi,  characteristica  of  the,  ii.  210; 
erroneous  notions  respecting  the,  275 
Gracchus,  C.  Sempronius,  superior  to 
hts  brother,  ii  296;  indebted  for  his 
education  to  his  mother,  297;   his 
character  and  plans,  ib. ;  his  legisla- 
tion, ib,;   lex  SemproniajudiciariOy 
303;  colonies  founded,  306;  flees  to 
the  Aventine  as  a  refuge,  310;  slain 
311;  his  head  filled  with  leml  to  in- 
crease its  weight  and  price,  ib, 

Tib.  Ssmpronius,  with  Fan- 

nius,  the  first  to  scale  the  walls  of 
CarUiage,  Ü276;  causes  of  his  irri- 
tation against  the  rulers,  t^.;  his 
phm  for  restoring  the  Licinian  law, 
281 ;  real  nature  of  his  project,  282; 
conspiracy  against,  284 ;  hereditary 
character  of  his  family,  285 ;  carries 
his  agrarian  law,  and  is  appointed 
one  of  the  triumvirs  for  executing 
it,  287;  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason,  291 ;  killed,  ib, 
Gratian,  Üie  emperor,  son  of  Valen- 

tinian,  iii  331 
Grecian  fire,  ii  184 
Greece,  Roman  embassies  to,  ii57; 
,  state  of,  at  the  time  of  HanniM's 
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alliance  with  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
155;  its  dc]>endence  on  Macedonia, 
1 66 ;  becomes  a  Roman  province,  258 
Greece  the  first  state  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  Italy,  in  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  ii  3 
Greeks'  hatred  of  the  Romans,  ii  217 
Gronovius  the  best  of  all  writers  on 
Livy,  Ixxi. 

Hadrian,  the  first  emperor  who  sub- 
sidised the  frontier  nations  to  keep 
them  quiet,  iii.  237 ;  relinouishes  the 
possessions  beyond  the  Tigris,  ib,; 
exterminates  tiie  Jews,  except  the 
Samaritans,  and  restores  Jerusalem 
as  Aelia  Capitolina,  ib,;  his  travels, 
238 ;  erects  the  wall  fi*om  the  Solway 
to  the  Tyne,  ib.;  his  patronage  of 
Athena,  ib,;  adopts  T.  Antoninus 
Pius,  ib, ;  forms  the  Edictum  Per- 
petuum, 239;  Olganises  the  state 
council  or  CoHsistorivm  principig^ 
ib, ;  enormous  ruins  of  his  vilhi,  244 ; 
plants  become  indigenous  on  the 
site  of  his  gardens,  t^. ;  immortalised 
by  his  architectural  works,  ib. ;  his 
literary  works,  245 
Hamilcar  Barcas  or  Barca,  signification 
of  his  surname,  ii45ft.;  a  greater 
man  than  even  his  son  Hanni^d,  45 ; 
carries  on  the  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans for  three  years,  46 ;  takes  Eryx, 
ib,;  anecdote  concerning,  47;  his 
character,  67;  his  ^reat  conoeption 
with  respect  to  Spam,  68;  dies,  leav- 
ing the  conunand  to  Hasdrubal,  70 
Hannibal,  several  generals  of  the  name, 

ii  21  fi. 
the  greatest  general  of  anti- 
quity, ii  70;  his  wars  exceed  all 
others  in  ancient  times  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  events,  ib, ;  finishes  liis 
military  education  in  the  camp  of 
Hasdrubal,  73;  his  vow,  ib,;  began 
his  expedition  to  Italy  in  his  27th 
year,  74 ;  his  character,  ib, ;  charge 
against  him  of  cruelty  and  perfidy 
refuted  by  Polybius,  ib,;  des- 
troys Saguntum,  82;  crosses  the 
Alps  by  the  Little  St  Bernard,  88; 
reduced  state  of  his  army  on  descend- 
ing  into  the  valley  of  Aosta,  91 ;  de- 
feats the  RonuuAS  on  the  Ticinus,  93 ; 
on  the  Trebia,  97;  his  loss  of  an 
eye,  100;  defeats  the  Romans  at 
lake  Trasimenus,  102;  adopts  the 
Roman  armour  and  exercises,  103; 
reasons  of  his  not  marching  to 
Rome,  105;  completely  defeats  the 
Romans  at  Cannae,  113;  influence 
of  his  stay  at  Capua  on  his  troops, 
118;   deteriorated  character  of  his 
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army  at  the  end  of  the  war,  118; 
unable  to  obtain  possession  of  a  sea- 
port in  Italy,  119;  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  123;  his  isolated  position  in 
Southern  Italv  during  three  cam- 
paigns, 144;  lands  in  Africa,  149; 
deteated  by  Scipio,  at  Zama,  150; 
his  financial  reforms  at  Carthage, 
177;  his  intimacy  with  Scipio,  179; 
commands  the  fleet  of  Antiocltns, 
184;  poisons  himself  to  avoid  being 
given  up  to  the  Romans  by  Pnisias, 
200;  as  a  general,  not  free  fix)m 
faults,  iii.  6 

Hannibalian  war,  histories  of  the,  ii. 
71 

Hasdrubal,  sncceeds  Haonilear  as 
governor  of  Spain,  ii  70;  assassiii- 
ate4,73 

(son  of  Hamilcar),  pre- 
vented by  the  Scipio?  from  march* 
ing  intu  itAly,  ii.  131;  defeats  the 
Scipios,  132;  his  march  into  Italy, 
135;  slain  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces 
near  the  Metaurus^  137;  Claudius 
orders  his  head  to  be  shown  to  the 
outposts  of  his  brother  Hannibal  ib. 
'  (son  of  Gisgo),  retves  with 


his  army  from  Spain  to  Africa,  ii.  138 
recalled   from    exile,   iL 


238 ;  twice  defeats  the  Romans,  289 ; 

defeats  Manilius   the  Consul,  240; 

surrenders  to  Scipio,  and  his  wife 

throws  herself  and  hei*  children  into 

the  flames,  247 
Helvetians,  emigration  of  the,  iii.  42; 

defeated  in  two  battles  by  Caesar, 

ib, ;  their  return,  ibs 
Helvidius  Priäcus,  disgracefrd  conduct 

of  Vespasian  in  ordering  the  exe« 

cution  of,  iiu  213 
Helvias  Cinna,  poems  of,  üL  138 
Hemina«  L.  Cassius^  his   history  of 

Rome,  xxxvl 
Hcrculaneum  and  Pompeii,  catastrophe 

of,  iii.  216 
Hereditary  opinions  in  certain  families, 

ii.285 
Herod  ian's  account  of  the  Persian  war 

of  Alexander  Severaa,  iii.  277 
Heroic  age  of  Rome,  frt>m  Romulus 

to  the  battle  of  Re^ns,  xiv 
Hiero,  proclaimed  king  of  Syraense 

by  the  soldiers  iL  6;   conquers  the 

Mamertines,  7;  reigns  upwards  of 

60  years,  i/t. 
Hieroglyphic«    Egn>t^as,    results    of 

Champollion*s  discovery,  xv, 
Hieronymus  of  Syracuse,  succeeds  his 

grandfather   liietx),   iL    124;  mur- 
dered, 126; 
Hilariuä,  Pope,  the  greatest.  Christian 
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Himüeo  Phameaa,  treadieiy  of,  ii.  2a9 

Hippocrates  and  ii^picydes  osiirp  the 

government  at  Syraense,  ü.  126 

Hirtius,  A,  his  eontinuatioos  of 
Caesar's  commentaries,  iii.  41 

History  of  Rome,  sonrcee  of  the,  iL; 
improved  mode  of  investigating  it, 
UL ;  fiUsified  by  fismfly  chronicles,  xx. ; 
literature  of  the,  xxxviL;  L^Calpnr- 
nius  Pisofim  aathor  of  forgeriea  in, 
xL ;  arose  out  of  poetical  lays,  Ixxxvi. ; 
its  impoftanoe  to  the  )iirif>t,  theolu- 
gian,  philologer,  pfagraeian  and 
student  of  human  Kfe^-  xcv. ;  ^e  his- 
tory of  all  ancient  nations  .ends  in 
the,  and  of  all  modem  nations»  com- 
mences with  Che,  xcvi. 

-*«— ^ — -  philological  knowledge  and 
conscientiousness  requited  for  in- 
vestigating aQeient«  xcL 

Hooke's  Rattan  History,  IxxxviL 

Horaec^  eharaeter  of  his  writings,  iL 
318;  pardoned  t^irough  the  influence 
of  Maecenas,  üi.  103;  history  and 
character  of,  138;  refuses  to  become 
secietary  to  Augustus,  140 

Horatii«  three  verses  of  the  lay  of  the, 
preserved  in  Livy,  xviiL 

Hortensia,  lex,  empowering  the  tri- 
bunes to  make  laws  without  the  se- 
nate, i.  230 

Hostages  retaken  after  escaping,  put 
to  death  by  the  Romans,  iL  122; 
badly  treated  hy  th^anoienta,  152 

Hostilianus,  coUcague  of  Gallus  in  the 
I^pire,  iii.  29fi 

Hosttlius  Maneinus,  C,  his  condnet  at 
Numantia,  ii.  267 

Humbert's  researches  a«  to  the  site  of 
Carthage,  iL  243 

Hundred  and  Fonr,  Uie,  at  Carthi^e, 
compared  to  the  Spartan  Ephon^  iL 
16 

Hubs,  a  nomadic  people  of  the  Mongol 
race,üi.  831 ;  literally  destroyeiiMUid 
very  diiferent  from  the  Goths,  350 

Iberus,  the»  the  bonndaiy  between  the 
Roman  and  Carthaginian  empires 
in  Spain»  iL  80 

Ilia,  or  the  Holy  city,  the  n«nie  still 
given  by  the  Arabs  to  Jemsalem, 
iii.  237 

IllyrUui  pirates^  their  ravages  disturb 
all  commerce,  iL  56;  Teuta,  their 
Queen,  murders  the  Roman  ambas- 
aadors,  57;  their  coantxy  -subdued, 
ib,'t  second  Illyrian  war,  66 

Imperator,  title  of,  given  to  Anguftus 
as  a  praenomen,  iü.  120 

Imperial  dignity  not  offered  for  sale  to 
tlie  highest  bidder,  on  the  occasion 
of  electing  Didios  Julianas,  üL  260 
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Iiumbrlans,  war  againit  the,  ii  173 

Intercalations,  confosion  of  the  calen- 
dar from  arbitrary,  ü  847 

Intercessio,  tribunician,  the  only  means 
of  crasfaing  a  hiU,  ii.  285 

Isopolitj  granted  bjthe  Athenian«  to 
the  Roraana»  ii.  68 

Italian  allies,  tiieir  attempt  to  establish 
Spain  as  on  independent  state,iS.  139  $ 
character  of  the  ItaMans,  307 ;  their 
greater  power  of  endnrance  than 
northern  nations,  336;  demand  the 
franchise,  347;  dranTedoftheffpri* 
▼ilcgesby  the^/«»:  Mudia  Licmia,  348 ; 
ramrder  the  pro-eomni)  and  his  legate 
at  Ascalam,355 ;  massacre  all  the  Bo« 
mans  at  Ascnlnm,  «1^. ;  establirii  re* 
public  independent  of  Rome,  358; 
fonn  a  Moattfof  500^  and  i^point 
two  consuls  and  twebrepraiecoi«^  i6. ; 
the  fWmdiise  ghren  to  those  who  lay 
down  their  arms,  89»;  SOOyOOO- Ita- 
lians pevish'  in  Che  war,  360 

Italj,  a  good  «iiorographj  of  andent, 
still  wantzBgvxciL 

Janissaries,  the  statioaarf  leg{<m8  a 
sort  of,  iii.  254 

Janus^  tha  temple  of,  closed  by  Attgus- 
tos,  iii«  158     ' 

Jerusalem,  capitulation  of,  to  Pmtipev, 

.  iii.  11;  destroyed  by  Titas, ^04;  re- 
stored by  Hadrian  as  a  military 
colony,  under  the  name  of  Aelm 
CapitoKna,  237 

Jews,  insurrection  of  the,  iii;  ^87; 
extermination  of  the,  exwpt  the 
Samaritans,  ib,  - 

Joannes  Xiphilimis,  not  the  eanee  of 
thA  loss  of  Dion's  books,  bcscrüi. ' 

John,  the  first  empen>r>¥i&  a  Christian 
name,  iii.  347  * 

Josephus,  flavins,  instmctire  character 
of  his  histoiy  of  the  Jewish  war, 
espeeiallr  as  to  tactics,  iii.  205 

Jovian,  his  edict  granting  liber^  of 
conscience,  iii.  330;  gives  up  to  Va- 
pory the  five  provinces  east  of  the 
Tigris,  »6. 

Juba,  king  of  Nnmidia,  allied  with 
Pompey,  Ui.  68;  is  defeated  by 
Caesar,  69 

son  of  king  Juba,  educated  at 

Bome,liisem1nencein  Iiterature,lii.72 

Jndices,  corruption  of  the  senatorial, 
ii.  302 

Judida,  corruption  of  the  eqnites  in 
the,  ii.  346;  restored  to  the  senate, 
the  greatest  change  introdaoed  by 
Sulla,  389 

Jugurtha,  character  of,  ii.  316;  distin- 
guidied  in  the  Numantine  war,  t6.; 
murders  his  cousins  Hiempeal  and 


Adherbal,  317;  his  treachery  at 
Cirta,  ib,;  comes  to  Rome  to  be 
tried,  320;  the  tribune  Baebins  is 
bribed,  and  forbids  him  to  answer, 
t&.;  defeats  Aulus,  brother  of  Sp. 
Albinns,  321 ;  his  unsuccessful  war 
with  Metellus,  322 ;  delivered  to  Ma- 
rias by  Bocchns,  326 ;  his  death,  ib, 

Julia,  daughter  of  Caesar,  married  to 
Pompey,  iii.  40 

—  daughter  of  Augustas,  married 
to  M.  Marcellus,  üL  148;  after  his 
death  married  to  Agrippa,  aft.;  her 
disgraceful  conduct,  152;  married  to 
Tib.  Chmdins  Nero,  ib,f  exiled  by 
Augustus,  and  cruelly  treitfed,  ib, 

Julia  Domnn,  wife  of  Sevenis,eharae- 
ter  of,  iii.  266;  her  son  Oeta  mur- 
dered in  her  arms  by  his  brother, 
S67;  suicide  of,  271 

Jniia,  lex,  granting  citizenship  to  tha 
Latins,  ii.  357 

— giving  the  judida  wholly  to 

'  the  eqnites.  iii.  128 

' — et  Papia  Poppaea,  lex,  iii  168 

Julian,  the  Apoetate,  appointed  gover« 
nor  -of  Oanl,  iii  323;  his  victories 
oiverihe  Franks  and  Alemanni,  324; 
his-  oharaoter,  and  that  of  his  wri- 
tings, 326;  bis  attempt  to  restore 
paganism  senseless,  {b.\  forbids  the 
Ohrifitians  to  rbad  the  classics,  326; 
undertakes  a  war  against  Persia, 
327;  retreat  and  doatili  of,  329 

Julianus,  Didhis  Salvias,  bribes  the 
soldiers  and  is  made  emperor,  iii. 

.    tSOf  put  to  death,  262 

Julias  Nepos  takes  possession  of  Rome 
and  Ravenna,  iii.  368 

< y  index,  rsvdlt  of,  iii.  199 

Junius  Gracchanus,  C,  the  historian 
of  the  Koraan  constitution,  xliv. 

Juri^mdence  cultivated  diiefly  by  the 
French,  Ixxxii.;  Roman,  first  de- 
veloped as  a  science  under  Hadrian, 
iii.  239;  its  golden  age  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  246 

Justin  Martyr's  works  recommended. 
Hi.  244 

Juvenal,  a  master  of  jmre  Latin,  iii.  2 1 7 

Kant,  hifl  eloquent  depreciation  of  elo- 
quence, iii  21 

Labeo  tlie  tribime  orders  Metellus  to  be 

thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Ü.274 
Laberius,  Deeimus,  mimes  of,  iii.  146. 
Laliienus,  T«,  takes  refuge  wi^  the 

Parthians,  and  oommancLs  their  army 

iii.  110 
Lacedaemon,  condition  of,  ii  259 
Lactantius*  adoption  of  the  style  of 

Cicero,  iii.  307 
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LaenM,  Popüiiu,  penecates  tka  fHends 
of  Graoctiiu,ü.291 

Laetns  causes  Conunodns  to  be  mur- 
dered, and  proclaims  Pertinax  empe- 
ror, iil  S59 

Laevius,  the  elegant  lyric  poet,  in  the 
old  Roman  style,  iL  395 

Lampridins  makes  Alexander  Sevems 
the  subject  of  a  sort  of  Cyropaedi«, 
iii.278 

Land  tax,  amounting  to  one  tliird  of 
the  produce,  ii  191 

Latin  langiiage,  deterioration  of  the, 
iii.240 

Latins,  proposal  of  C.  Gmocbns  to  be- 
stow the  franchise  on  the,  iLa04; 
receiye  the  rights  of  Roman  oitiacnb 
by  the  lex  Jniitt,  til  867     ■ 

LaudfUumea  fim^irea,  sonfoes  of  fidsi- 
fication  of  liistory,  xiiiv  '    ' 

Law  of  nutions,  violation  of  the,  by  the 
Carthaginian«,  ii.  149 

Iaws,  Roman,  like  those  of  the  Koran 
and  Pentateneh,  oottsisting  «f'  cases, 
not  of  mles  stated  ahstractecBy,  xxi. 

lAys  of  ancient  Rone,  sovroes  of 
history,  xiii.  v  sung  at  banquets,  xiv. ; 
lays  of  Goric^msy  Ciutius«  the  Ho- 
nvbii,  the  Tarquin^  ib*;  Tcsses  of  tlie 
lay  of  the  Horstii,  pFssarred  ta  J^ry, 
xviii.;  similar  la^  m  ancient  and 
modem  times,  »ft« 

Learning,  rerival  oC  Ixxxiii' 

Legos  Aelia  and  Fuiia,  üL  S30 

Legions,  sixteen  yearn  4lBir  period,  of 
service,  iü  130 

Lentulos,  the  accomplioe  of  Catiline, 
iil  22 

Leo,  the  eastern  emperor,  rsqasfltcd 
by  the  Roman  senate  to  appoint  a 
Roman  emperor  under  his  suprem- 
acy,  iii.  350 

Lepidos,  M.,  at  the  head  of  tlie  -demo- 
cratic party,  iL  897         > 

the  trinmvii;  a  contempt!  - 

ble  person,  iil  93;  unites  with  An- 
tony and  Octavian  in  the  triumvirate, 
95;  sacrifices  his  own  brodMr.in  the 
proscription,  t&.f  receives  Afttca  as 
his  portion  of  the  empire,  109 

Lcptis,  birth  place  of  Sept  Sererus, 
iil  262 

Lex  Aelia  Sentia  introduced  by  Au- 
gustus, iiL  125 

Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  üL  160 

Pedia,HL94 

Licinian  law  restricting  the  possession 
of  land,  ii  277 ;  evasion  of  it,  «6. ;  ob- 
jections against  its  enf(iroeraent,281 

L'cinins  Crassus,  P.,  his  opposition  to 
Curbo,  iL  312 

Macer,  C,  a   distinguished 

annalist,  xliiL 


Liciniua  Btolo»  emaacipates  his  son  to 

evade  his  own  law,  B.  277 

C,  Yalerins,  the  emperor,  con- 
quered in  two  battles  by  Constantane, 
id.  315;  he  and  his  son  put  to  death 
by  CoDstaatine,  316 

Lignrians,  50,000  transplanted  into 
8anwiiwnrü.20e  > 

Lilybawin^  sjege  of,  q>e ,  at  4faa  most 

.  oihstiante  cmt»  against  .one  plai*e 

on  record,  iL  37;   Punic  «licrivatkm 

of  the  name,,ao^  desenpftion  of  the 

Roman  moda  ofbeidegiflig,  40 

/mcs' broken  through  by  the  Gonnans 

•  in  the  time  i>f -{^xaader  SeveKus, 
iiLfi7£.    • 

JJmtk   rndgta^iM  lOff  (rmiißth. zander 

'  Hadrisnij  ÜL  SflO  " 

Litemum,  Scipio*s  vaiuiitiMyreaDOe  at, 
'0.190  T 

Ltria  I>rusiUa  masriedto^^Pgnstus, 
her  imlimitfld  InfawicQ  sorer  &m  for 
üAy  yaam,  iuL  \4%j;  her  >£BlWareid 
lame  ApftMidawlMW  Pulohe^  17 1 ; 
iier  iofluBDCo  over  h»  sett  Tibeiius 
till  her  doatU«  180 

Lfarhui  AttdrookaSii  bis  liamiatioo:  of 
the  Odyssey^  iLSQ3.^ 

— —  Drusus,  ML,  employed  by  jthe 
senate  to  undermine  C.  Gracchus, 
iLSOft       .    i< 

"I ■  (his. »on),  «juvacter 

of,  iL  d48;«BttcBBipt8|0'refoisa  the 
«ourta  of  jufltif«^  ikf  <^pQ8ed>  by 

.<  the  equuea»  344^  his  iawi»»  ib,i  his 

.  dispute  «nth 'theaeiiäts^-!861kt  «ttas- 
ainaledt^fiS 

Livy^  has  broa^t  ^e  early.  JiisUsy  of 
Roow  into  diardpot^  v^  -peüod  -of 
iJie  eoiiiiiosiiioa .  of  ;faiB  JblMry«  IvL ; 

• '  ihe.aaB  he  kuMk  ofi  the.  hirtMy  bj 
Difinysius,  Iviii;  the  division ,  oC  his 
hisbSByinU»  deeeds^  his  own  inven- 
tion» lv<isL;  hiaimide.of  Composition, 
Ix.;.  taii  hatced  of  the  .tribanieian 
powerv  ixÜM  his  ,Pa$[amikm,-lÖB 
worii  as  perfect  and  Classical  a«>any 
in  RomaaKtdtatiBre,  hciv.^diaeofv^iy 
ai  a  fragment'  of  ins  nineiofhfirst 
book;  fatviil}  GfORoyiag  IbQ.  best  of 
all  writers  on,  Ixxi.;  astonishing 
amount .  of  philological  knawledce 

•  in  l)nkeiibarch's  edition  of,  i&; 
epitome  oi,  unjustly  attributed  to 
Florua,  laxiLi  no  mttJ^ityt^  «wliena- 
ever  he  difiers  from  Fol^us»  iL  72; 
partiailan  eoneemingfiiL  146^  «yffi- 
cniiies  of  his  style,  233 

Loan  raised  bjr  th»  Romans  for  eimip- 
ing  a  fleet,  li.  47;  public,  raiaed  by 
the  Romans,  153 

Loans  to  the  state  contracted  with 
disgraoeAil  usury,  iL  121 
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Loagf mn,  exeentioa  of,  aetainonth« 
purple  of  Anrelian,  iii.  SOI 

LQcan,  his  Fhanalia  aa  nnfortonale 
epic.  Hi.  137;  his  chamcter  a»  a 
poet.  193 

Lucian,  character  of  kisJworkB,  iti.  243 

LncUiofl,  C.t  Ma  poetical  styie«  ii.  395 

Lucilla  iiistig;ates  dattdMsJfcVNupeiaiiuB 
toatBapoinateber  brother  ConcMiodafl, 
ill  3^8;  if  ptti  to-dcatli  byCosDmo- 
dii8,359 

Lucietiita^  poem»  o^  Iii,  I8i 

Lucolhis  himitiMrifles  the Jjomam  »with 
Asiatic  luxttriet,  iii  6 ;  his  mooenfls 
against  liithridatM,  7|  rontB  the 
anny  of  Tigranes,  and  takes  Tj|^ra- 
nocerta,  t&  f  matin j  iDtlie  «nnjr  06,  8 

L»,  his  periUytoidM  people 

of  Caitea,1LMl ' 

Loffltaoians,  their  geogiaphioaif  posi- 

by  Ser.  WpicNMi  Gslbsv  aOtr  being 
«»tired  of  safety*  a»  a  smrender, 
1863}  cany  onfrar  «dev  Viriathus 
fur  fliglil^yean,  M3$  invite  Secto- 
rins  to  the  command«  401  > 
LotaiMuCatttliM,  O^  sent  against  the 
Cimbri,  ii  333^  leader  -ef  the  aris- 
toenK7v397 

Macedonia,  decay  of  the  empire  nader 
Antigonas.  Qonataa,  ü.  -i55|  -  seeend 
Roman  war-^icb,  lOi;  its» extent 
under  PhiHpthethird,  171 ;  Winded 
into  four  repabUcs^  adft}  EebelKon 
in«  nader  *  paMd»-Ffailipy  A40|  be- 
comes a  Roman  präonnoe  after 
MdoUus^  Tictoiy  atl^inai  150 

—    Phiäaaot,    formed,  by 

Caraeaila  onidiradingfavthia^üiSTO 

Macedetiianfl^  defeated  by 4h«Konians 
ai  Aiigyroaastvo,  it*  li65(  at  Oynos- 
eephalae,  148$  defeated  imderiFer- 
seas,  by  L.  Aeoüiua  Paalhu,  atithe 
battio  ofl^dna»  391;  160,000  of 
them  pnrio  Aeath,  or  sold  aaalaves, 
298 

Moehat^  eon  ai  •  MithridateSt  kills 
Uolself  ftatu  ku  of  hiafiither,  iü  10 

MacUffvdMan  polky  of  the  Bomhns, 
ii;  315     .        . 

MacHanas  nmirps  the  porple  and 
assttmw  his  sonS'  aS'  coilM^e%  iii 
397 

Maerinns»  M.  Opilios,  ararders  Osra- 
calla,  and  is  prodaimed  emperor, 
Bi.  870;  disbands  the  Yetenuis,  and 
enlists  new  soldiers,  371 1  the  troops 
declare  ibr  Ehi^sbalns,  273;  flees 
widi  his  son  to  Bithynia,  where  they 
are  pat  to  death,  ib. 

Macro  supplants  Scjairas,  iii.  183; 
conspires  with  Caligula  against 
Tiberinsi  who  is  suffocated,  183 


Maecenas,  Cünias,  effinninatd  charac- 
ter of,  iii.  1 50 

Maecilins  Avitus,  sets  himself  up  as 
emperor,  iii  353 

Maesa,  sister  of  Julia  Domna,  and 
mother  of  Soaemis  and  Matnaca, 
iii.  871;  bribes  the  soldiers  to  pro- 
claim her  grandson  Elagabalus,  273 

Magnenttus,  revolt  of,  iii  381 

Magnesia,  battle  of,  ii  186 

Mago,his  cruelty  to  the  magismtea 
of  Grades,  ii  138;  retires  to  the 
Baleares,t&, 

Maharbal,  his  reflection  on  Hannibal's 
generalship  in  not  attacking  Rome 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  ii.  1 14 

Mi^orian,  high  ehasacter  of  the  empe- 
ror, iii  354;  restores  tho  Roman 
empire,  iAu 

Mainaea,  mother  of  Alexander  So- 
yems,  iii .27 1;  his  government,  in 
reality  the  regency  of,  273;  mur- 
dered with  her  son,  280 

Mamertines^  take  possession  of  Messa- 
Ba,iL2;  ofiginof  their  state.  6;  tho 
Romam  grsiit  assistance  to  them 
.agaittfll  tfauB  Carthaginians,  8 

Manotmis»  (X  ilostiSms,  the  consul, 

.  oompeUed.to  makepeace  with  the 
Kumantiiieik  ii  867;    the   senate 

'  aimulitrADd  saod  htm  for  punish- 
ment to  the  Numantines,  by  whom 
he  is  sent  back,  iä, 

Manilius,  M*.  aad  Marcius  Censorinus, 
lead  an  amy -to  Sicily  and  thence 
to  Carthage,  ii  236;  are  repulsed 

.    iiiom  the  city,  938 

Manlius,  L.,  with  Regulus,  obtains  a 
naval  victory  over  the  Cartliaginiaus, 
9t  EcnomuB,  ii*  29;  recalled  with 
hisarmy  irom  Africa, 30 

Cn.,  defeated  by  the  Cimbri 

and  Teutones,  ii*  329 

ManufactureH,  flourishing  state  of,  in 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  iii.  246 

MarceUtts,  M.,  Claudius,  slays  Virido- 
marus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  ii 
65;  his  character,  the  opposite  of 
'  that  of  JFatans,  78;  opposed  to 
Hannibal  at  Nola,  119;  takes  Syra- 
enae,  188;  the  first  who  carries 
Greek  works  of  art  to  Rome,  ib. 

'  ■     ■      concludes 

peace  with  the  Cekibeiians,  ii  260 
-insults  Caesar 


by  flogging  a  magistrate  of  Como, 
in.  50 

Marcellus,  M«,  surprised  by  Hannibal 
and  slain,  ii.  130 

■    ■  (son  of  Octavia),  the 

hope  of  the  Romans,  dies  prema- 
turely, iii  108 

Marda,  concubine  of  Commodus, 
I  him  to  be  put  to  death,  iii  259 
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Mardana,  sister  of  Trajan«  character 
of,  iii.  224 

Marcius  Fhilippof»  Q.,  croflses  Mount 
Olympus,  so  as  to  pass  round  the 
Macedonians,  iL  818 

Maicomanni,  and  other  trihesadTsace 
within  the  Roman  frontiers,  iii.  252 

Mardia,  baUle  of  iii.  315 

Marinas,  proclaimed  emperor  and  mor- 
dered,  ÜL  285 

Maritime  warfare  of  the  Romans,  at 
first  nnsnceessfal,  ii.  25 

Marius,  C,  first  seeds  iti  the  eivii  war 
between  him  and  Snlla,  iL  821 ;  his 
origin,  323;  his  irritation  developed 
bv  the  conspiracy  to  keep  him?  down, 
ib.;  his  superstition,  824}  his  ehanus 
ter  325;  as  consul,  conclude»  the 
Jugurthine  war,  326;  appointed  to 
conduct  the  war  against  the  OimM 
and  Tentones,  827;  almost  aanifai- 
lates  the  whole  nation  of  the  Ttoa- 
tones,  335;  defeats  the  Cimbri,  337 ; 
caUed  the  third  fonnder  of  Rome, 
338 ;  commands  an  army  in  thv  Social 
war,859 ;  inequalityofdieaf^esof  Sul- 
la and,  861 ;  the  Command  agahist 
Mithridates  taken  tern  Sail»  anft 
given  to  him,  367 ;  his  ffight  and  cap- 
ture in  thcmaishes  of  MintnrDaG^970 ; 
exiled  and  dwells  asnidsl  the 'rains  of 
Carthage,  ib, ;  recalled  by  Cinnss  re- 
turns to  Italy,  373;  faiia  seventh  oon- 
sulship,  875;  prophetic  oecmrrenoe 
during  his  boyhood,  i&.;  massacres 
the  flower  of  the  senate,  876;  car- 
ries on  the  butchery  by  a  buid  of 
assassins,  t&. ;  dies  in  a  fit  of  rage,  t&. 

— ^—  the  yonnger,  probably  only 
an  adopted  son  of  Marios,  iL  883; 
defeated  by  Sirila,  ib.f  he  and  the  bro- 
ther of  Teiesinns,  kill  cadi  uther,384 

^—- a  blacksmith,  rales  oyer  Gaul 
three  days,  iH.  297 

Maroboduns,  his  Bohemian  kingdom, 
iiL  159;  preparations  of  Tiberias 
against,  160;  dies  at  Rayemia,  164 

Moneilles,  romarkable  siege  of,  iü  57 

Mosinissa,  king  of  Nnmidiai,  oppof«es 
Scipio  on  his  arrival  in  Africa,  iL 
145 ;  proved  to  have  been  a  common 
barbarian,  146;  betrays  the  Cartha- 
ghuans  into  a  defeat  by  Sdpio,  i6.; 
marries  Sophoniftba,  whom  he  caus^cs 
to  poison  herself,  1 4  7 ;  his  unjust  con  - 
duct  to  Carthage,  233;  defeats  Has- 
drabal,  234;  undeserving  of  being 
called  the  wociu»  fiddisstmut  of  the 
Romans,  239;  b(K[aeath8  his  king- 
dom to  his  three  sons,  SIS 
Massiva  murdered  by  Jngnrtha,  ii.  320 
Massylians,  a  people  on  the  frontiers 
of  modern  Tonis,  iL  145 


Mathemattes  flourish  under  Antonin«a 
Pins,  iii.  246 

Matidia,  her  will  set  aside  by  M.  Aure» 
Itos,  liL  256 

Maoritanians  quelled  by  Hadrian,  iii. 
237;  their  character,  281 

Mausoleum,  Hadrian's,  the  greatest 
building  eztamt,  iiiy  244 

Maxeatins  made  Caesar  by  the  Semite, 
iii  818;  cbanoter  o^  814;  deposes 
his  father  Maarimia«,  and  xdfes  as  a 
tyrant,  Ik;  memorable  war  of  Con- 
stanftme  against,  ■ft.f  defeat  and  death 
o^  SI.S 

Maximian,  BL  Yaifirianas^  made  col  • 
httgne  of  Diocletian,  iiL  309;  his 
ohanntar, -  A.|  nesignsi.tbe  empire 
with  Diodetiaavieanmeafais  dignity, 
.ai2;  mavries  his  daMghter  Paosta 
'  to  ConstantiiM,  814;  hesiflged  at 
MarsoWet,  and  put  to  deirth  -by 
Constaoatine^  ib^ 

Maximinas,  C.  Julius  Veras,  the  first 

•  'knterian  asdyeotorer  irsBsed  to  4he 
-   empire,  iiL  2P9(  his  hatred  of  all 

penone  of  distinstion^  280?  kis  ora- 

dty,  ib,i  murdered  wkhhis  son  by 
•  the  solders,  282 
Maatirainus  Uasa  appeinted  Caesar, 

iiL.dl2;  -defontod  try  Jicaniaa»  and 

pas  to  deaths  315 
MaximuA  proclaimed  emperor,  iii.  335 
Pnpfcmus»  with  Caelh»  Bal- 

binus,  proclaimed  emperors  by  the 
■   (Senate,  iiu  282;    marches  against 

•  IffautmiintiSi  aad  telmns  to  Kome 
in  triumph,  283;  murderod  with 
BaHawis,^    . 

MdviUe,  geneni,  his  work  oa  Hanni- 
bal's route  across  the  Alps,  ii.  88 

Memmins^  C«,  his  measures  in  ooooex^ 
ion  wirh  the  Jugurddnewar,  ii.  320; 
fnittodeat)vt348i 

Mercenaries,  die  Qankaginian,  whence 
priiic^Mdly  eoUeeüBd,-ii.  40;  tbcir 
revolt»  64     i  • 

Merobaudesv  fragments* o^  discoTered 
by  Niebukr,  iii.  388    ' 

MernlA,  I^^  «bo  J^aiMii  düs/ia,  kiUs  him- 
sdi;iL8?5 

Mesopotamia  recognises  theaoppemacy 
of  Iioiiie,üL'2«5 

Messalay  M.,  distinguishes  Inmielf  in 
the  battle  of  Philippi,.iü,  101 

-Messana  seiaodiby  the  MamertiDes, 
ii.  '21  importance  of  its  possession 
to  the  Caithsgioians,  8 ;  Komans  in 
possession  of,  besieged  by  the  Syra- 
CQsans  and  Corthaginiaiis,  9 

Messanions  massacred  by  their  guests, 
Ü.  5 

Metelli,  high  character  of  the  fiiuaily, 
iL  313 
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KeteUas,  L.  CaedHns,  his  yictoiy  otot 
the  Caithoffiniaiis,  ii.  36 

Q.  Caaciluis,  defeats  Andris* 

cus,  the  pseudo-Philip,  ii.  250; 
conqaen  the  Achaean  army  umler 
Critohius,  S56;  Ins  hamnnity  to  the 
Greeks,  257 

(NumidicusX  oondnots  the 

war  agaiiist  Jngurtha,.  ii»  822;  his 
iui£ur  opposilioiL  to  the  amUtion  uf 
Maran, io,^ hiachanioten 342;  goes 
into  exile,  id*f    is  lecallcd,    843; 

.    makest  peaoe< with  the  'Sanmitcsy  »7  6 

Ccler,  Q.,  prevents  CatiJitte*s 

rintoGiBakm  24 


Pins,  Q;,t  joins  Sallo,  iL  8S2 

Metrai,  eompaoBOKofthe  Bomanand 
Greek  po«tio,'iL  üUk 

MicalPs  Ucana»  history^  had,  ]x»reiii. 

Midpsa^  kiiigofiNu]uU%  sou  of  Ma- 
sinissa^  iiv  316;  divides.his  kkigdnm 
between  his  two  sons,  and  has  nephew 
Jugnrtha;  816 

Middlelnn'B  Mfeof  Ok»»,  Bsooomian- 
ded,  haozviii«;  iiit  97 

Milan  destined  bfnature  to  be  a  great 
city,  ÜL  310 

Milo  kills  Clodins,  and  is  defimded  by 
Cicero»  iü  92;  exiled,  t^.;  his  death 
in  aa  inmiroetioR  against  Cae8ai:,t6. 

Mining,  systematic,  first  intiDdnccd 
into  Spain  by  Hamikaiv^  69 

Miataniae,  terror  of  a  slave  sent  to  kill 
Marios  at,  ii.  370 

Mimseius  Baliis,  C  appointed  pro- 
dKtator,iL  loe;4kfeafted.b|yfiaimi- 
bal,t&. 

Misitbens  or  Timesitheiis,  pm^tus 
prtutariot  to  Govdiaa  lil^  mwrderod 
br  C.  Julius  fliilippiis,  iii.  284 

Mithrkiates,  kJBg  of  Fontus,  unjosdy 
depriTed  of  Phiygia  fay  the  Homan/«, 
ii  364;  gives  the  thruaeof  Cappa- 
dooia  to  ArioBallitts  <6i ;  defeats 
Kicitticdes,  »65 ;  defeats  two  Komnn 
armies,  tb,;  his  Greek  alUes  in  Asia 
Minor  auissaoie  70,000  of  the 
Romans  and-  Italioans^  M6;  is  re- 
oogtisod  as  soreroign  of  Aiia  Minor, 
ib.;  advances  into  Greece,  t6.;  the 
commaiid  in  the  war  against  him 
given  to  Sulla  by  the  Senatcy  ib,; 
defeated  by  Sollaat  ChaeroBea«877 ; 
makea  peace  with  Sulla,  379;  L. 
Mumoa  invwdes  his  tenritory,  and  is 
defeated,  406;  makes  peace  with  the 
Boiiiaiis,.»5.;  cauBW  of  the  last  and 
great  war  against  him,  t6.|  extent  of 
his  dominions,  iii.  I;  a  wretehed 
general,  5;  his  fleet  takes  all  the 
ships  of  the  Komans,  ib. ;  pursued 
by  LncuUusintoPontus  7;  takes 
xefnge  with  Tigranes,  t^. ;  defeated 


by  Pompcy,  10 ;  poisons  himself  from 
fear  of  being  murdered  by  his  son,  1 1 

Monarchy,  hereditary,  establislied 
through  M.  Aurelius,  ÜL  257 

MontpcUier,  splendid  ruins  of  a  Roman 
town  near,  iii.  209 

Morelli,  the  Abbe,  liis  discovery  of  a 
manuscript  of  IHon  Oassius,  ii.  80 

Molye,a  Punicsettlement  in  Sicily,  ii.  13 

Mucia  Licinia,  lex,  its  etiect  on  tlio 
AUies,ii  348 

Mucianus,  Lidnius,  heads  the  Parthian 
legions,  who  refuse  obedience  to  Vi- 
talins, ÜL  204;  assists  in  raising 
Vespasian  to  the  throne,  206 

Mummiiis  destroys  Corinth,  ii.  258 

Muoda,  battle,  of,  iii  72 

Mnrena,  Gioaro's  oration  for,  iii  26 

Mutiny  siege  of,  iii.  92 

MyonaesBosr  battle  of,  ii  184 

Mytfaologyt  Greek,  introduced  into 
Italy»  li.  202 

Nabia,  iyraot  of  Sparta,  one  of  the 
greatest  monsters  im  history,  ii  161 ; 
SieaUisnco  with  liim  a  foul  spot  on 
thehonourof  Home,  172 

Naevius,  his  Jtistorr  of  the  first  Pnnic 
waiv  wvitten  in  theSatumian  verse, 

.  XHdü';  fttXHished  Virgil  with  the 
ploDofthe  Aeneid,  xxv. ;  persecution 
'Ofy  by  Metellus,  ib*;  acoonut  of  his 
veitDs^ü203 

Na|»if8,  corruption  of  witnesses  at,  802 ; 
SMssacreat,  811 

Napoleon,  his  800  senators  compared 
to  the  IniAos  of  Sparta,  ii  15;  Lis 
Italian  campaign,  74;  his  mistakes 
as  a  general,  iii  6;  taken  by  an 
Austrian  patrol,  bribes  the  officer  to 
let  him  escape,  48;  compared  to 
lVa)an,227;  to  Aurdian,  301 ;  un- 
jusliy  charged  with  cowardice,  308 

Navy  of  the  Komans  increased  to  300 
men-of-war,  ii.  27 

Nepos,  Com.,  his  lUe  of  Atticus  one  of 
the  best  Latin  biographies,  iii.  218 

Nein,  Domitius,  ascends  the  throne, 
iii.  194;  a  pupil  of  Seneca  and 
BtirruB,  1*6.;  murders  his  mother 
Agrippina,  196;  burning  of  Borne 
not  to  bo  attributed  to  him,  ib.; 
restoresthe  city,  ib, ;  orders  the  death 
of  Senera,  197;  his  insanity,  198; 
his  travels  in  Greece,  ib, ;  rewards 
Corbalo  for  his  victory  over  the 
Pafthians  by  death,  i6.;  his  suicide, 
200 

Norva,  M.  Cocceins,  his  reign  and  that 
of  Trajan,  the  most  obscure  portions 
of  Ronum  liistory,  iii  221;  adopts 
Tngan,  222;  his  death,  224 

Nibelungen,  lay  o(  xvü 
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Nkom«des  o£  ^(h^ui»  leave»  his 
kingdom  to  the  Boma«s,'üi,.l  • 

H)f^,;Feaee«ua«,«  ß<MBan«iid«r  niuteff 
M.  Aurelias,  ill.  257;  pqoclwMdiby 
.  Ü\&  i«gioDA  m  tlie  'BMI4  A6a  i  4«ieaU 
<^  by  .^|iitiimu|,  £iev4tfua(<ne«r  Jwtis, 

263  »  .  ..   ,• 

üMQfiptiop«  <to  'Q0to»;itu.aM  Ilia  nhe 
%sa«t«Ae.  writes»  il7n0iiyi«Diit  wich 

Nobility  the,  Bomaa  tanr.  .pt^veating 
ihem  j^ii»<ie<|mHiii^w«fllth.lqp!idoMK 

Kubin,  eonqacred  Vf  9^90«  üi«  M7 

Ktt«uuiline«>  4;h6ir  <aoii{uienoe*^iOi«o- 

Wii49^ü,)6;t/e«ftifpatod,,Mil»/ •  > 
Nuinil^ei«»  mictuc«'  tof  .MefiititeasW 

Numcrianus,  son  of- Cams»  'diaraeter 

o^iii,3^  1      1  .  u  ,  ,  .  .      1 

NuQ^eri^  wah*mtion9k  'Sitificiali  itti 

evidence  of  faU<tfveMiO«/»of  4faioiiQ- 
.^  kigf^  xvi«»-s(wartobl0  ixMuMe-  -of 

tili«  in.  Anm^hkMtt  <tfifi<niMk  t^* 
NumiUii^  BlatQ-  of«  aftor  JvgttvtWs 

<l9f\tl»^iii4  3i  ...  .1.    I 

Hunudiaiid,  aiFilisatioai  lof  the,  ü^Mb 
Nuroia,  i  p^tiealt  ptoulüiRly-  «f  «Ulis 

dütrietr  ü<8^ ^     :  -   i    .^  .>: 

HuraiMk   dmtict^    of  B^Ttoriva.  and 

.Viesp^i0ai-iih2ft6f     •    •  .      ,-  1 '  1 

Ootavmoiw  C.  Julian  Cfwoar,  hiA*are- 
, ktMHit4ttp .  to .  iJoUiia  Cif»«i\: \\um\ 

kiß  chatige  of  naaio.on  bia> adoption 
.  by  0«sii«'«^4lU<66ideelarad<vonaal 

with  Q.  Pcdius,  94;  conamtittotne 

•  pimnvipfticfn  pft€ieeiü>9i)?  hiacennM 
.  ttjDilkei  101  ;enM4t|r^  i  Qii»  sole  mnj^ter 

of  the  Roman  world«  1 18  («See  Au- 

.    gVlijW^,  .   .   .t      .        i     1/ 

Qctayiua,>GiWi  cfkBsid.wtth.OinoBui^ii. 
,dN;.*oppP9W<Ciim»  87L;.  pitfto 

•  dtMhibjhii»,  .8?^,    ,        ,  ^       .> 
'»'■■»t'  "M" M., «depiaved  of thia »tribiiiie- 

«^iip,\to  pve^mH  Jua^efliKitGiRQg^  the 
..Tfto«  11.387^  ,  .'  '-  ^f,. 

Odopu^hju«  lead«'  thefHtople  ef  Palm|rni 
a^aiDft  6apan«.whom  he4i«£Qtt«f  iii 
2P5;^{ncceQdcd.JQ^  the  govarniBant 
h*f  hia  widow  ZefKiUa«,  296^ 

OduaMT,  Boinulusilaat  pf  the,  lUmmn 
emperors  surrenders  to«  üi,  3d? 

Olybnus  pnoclaioied  emperor  by 
Kicimer*s  influence,  iii  35d 

Opimias,L.«de8(i>9ya¥jie^eUae,  11^296; 
elected  consal,  309 ;  his  hostility  to 
C.  Gracchus,  ib, ;  puts  to  death  more 
Üian  8000  persons  during  his  con- 
sulship, 31 1 ;  his  death,  322 


OMttnsy^itsdiaappeanncGfvomGreeee, 

il  162  . 

Oripwji»  €ato's,  xxzr« 

Oro6iaft(  Jiia  diatoitMnsand^wphisines, 
Ixxiii. 

OsQ%;ii0ir  'liBBCTy-jwidcBay  Conned 

V  bySeitorids  afe,'iar  .youii^  ßpaniah 
nohksBt'vdnm:  he  oaofliders  aa.JioB> 
tages,  it  402;  and  afterwards  aaUs 
•flai6hiT0!y4O«H..  .;..'•  ;  ...:.  . 

OoooiatehtajiedintiiiafiUBaa  pro- 
vince, i&27D  '  •  - 

Ostia;  pdrtLiD^.inpnnMk  iigr  Tngaii, 
iii.  229  i    . 

QgOBOgoAd  todi  ViidRolhs;  esMinUy 
ttffcfenli)iMliaiM|^  4ili  MB*  ^< 

«Mqv'ML  SafarioB^faitfiebaractaviiiiflOl; 
prdehnniMl  ediperär,  ^MAr  «nivide 
'-a^.908'-)  '    <>.  •/   .  N  ,""  ■•    ..--./ 

Ovid,  his  life,  «lA  ,efaanMler.iOf.lds 


Pacuvius,  character  of  faiapkiyaiiiLdM; 

«hiainntkiafnibag'thB'pacft^  3IMf 
PalimpttsfiiMMMBOfipt£^tl]ni&  • '  -  • 
PalttijraMäi*|90»Miira»ra  ddmraeveial 

'tity!»-ükfi96¥  destroy  byAsynlinn, 

who  massacres  toe  inhibiteiita^tflll 
SanftMoiBDS^  tnrifiMtitia  bf  tiwj  lit.  i«! 
'^eumttaim,  t^ftllkuhiealiaD>  between 

Messana  and,  not  practicable    by 
liand^'il^a»  .i.>  -  :'    !    -:  ■  /   • 
Faoln»  baatsoBat  OsBsar :  assio.  Uai  fsr- 
'  stoaJbanfety^riiLSA' ■•     -  ■  '• 
F«iiheai».baikb|ttA^ppa«  liiJM» 
PatttdiMfl»  Us  gf«tt  Banfein  itasssd- 

gatio^  BoaHui.antiijtiitie^.  bondil 
PapsniaoBl  mat-deied  by.Cavacaiü^/iiL 
..834;r  dMtraeler  t>£  tlM   laoBrlD'Of 

.Uipiuiiftiid,B89i  •  <-■ 
fufthia^  its^vidOi  iau^ftadal  prin- 

'90ipalHias,äLiiI  ; 
fatthiiB'eilpins  fiwiMJatioB  of  the 
.  •«reat,«iB2fi9  fidA lof,  aooauatod  fisr, 
.itti276.  •.  .',;•..»  . 
Sastfaiansi  under  Titidatkes»:  coDqner- 
.  ledt^Y  Gokfanto«  äL.1979«  conqMed 
Mbj  AaysBiiSa^fttttabiB'tha  Basten 
.-  dJoaiiRstoos  and  eufe^otf  SevlSrianns 

irithliiriogaau,  fiä&O;  dafealMv*».  ; 

•  attaeked'  bfi.Sennsras^  1  aiba  >  takes 

'  ClieBiphan«  S&S^  CasacaUa  attat^ 

'  ttnnM97a- 

Patavinitaa  of  Livy,  neottvka'cAlhe 

'attcipsd^liiT'  ■' 
P«liridanfwBiiJWe.'aKtiiietiQB  a^ü.  197 
Paulinus,  Suetonius,  defeats  Boaditaea, 

iiiy  197  . 
Pauperism  and  wealtli  at  Bone,  both 

etXNrmoos^  U.  800 
Pansanias,  character  of  his  writings, 

iii.  248 
Pay  of  the  soldien  doubled  by  Caosar 


IKDfiX. 
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r-CMorittS, 


and  trebled  hf  AngasiiM,  in.  130; 
increased  by  Domitian,  217 

Peasant  war  in  Genmany  conpaved  to 
the  I&oniBn  Mrnlemur,  iL  407 

PedtOy  lex,  iii.  94 

Pedin^Q.,  eoUe^gve  «kk^Oeteirian  in 
the  oonsvdsiiip,  passaa  the  itr  Ptdia 
•gaaiBl^  Oaenr'a  mmdererfly  iii. 
94  .'.'... 

Pedo  AlbinovaDUfl,  poetrf  ol^üi.  146 

Pella  raaedi  to  tJiB  gronndi  after  the 
defeat  of  Andriaciui,  ti;  %S0 

FtrttFtmitat  ]^  «an  rend  to  by  Cam- 
calla,  iii  269 

Pennna^pnidbat  under  OooniiodQi^ 
mardered  tPf  the  popolMey  iii  256 

Petg&mwbeipieKhKl  to  4te  JStoamm 
byiAttüaä,  jLj^thi  cknmed  by 
Arifltonicaa,  ib.;  wbo  is  conquered 
by  therfiooans,  iTtt  < 

Perixonins,  masterly  hietovica}  'in»ri|s- 
tigations  o^  iy. ;  a  truly  historical 

.  ^^eniiu^vfalgpDri..       ' 

Pcipetna;  M^eonqne»  Anateniona  the 
pretender  >Of,PeiiSaMfliiv  iL  239 

!■■ iiM^  mufdcmSertosnu^iL  405  i 

tcaatpüKcA  imdrjmt  to  death    by 
B»inpeyv-<6.  ..<••: 

PeneeatMii  of  Ghiwliciiit 
'•  faypDioclelitfn^iüi'OJIft;'  • 
.  818    <     t    .r     '..      ...  -.1' 

Perseofl,  king  of  Macedonia,  hU  oha- 
nctev^  m:2ia;-'gnnAiBfll»ud  deolNi''' 
sion  of  his  name;  Ukil;  ■accnaed  of 
numderin^  hi»  fapttfaer  ikadiettEiiHa&k ; 
Biaivies  the  daugfalec  of*  Aatiochiitt 
Bpi|duuMs^'ai49  rcanee  of  his  'wnr 
with  the  Romataif  ai6(;  Ueeon- 
temfKlUe  eauditcttinrRardgGenthitts, 
220;  totally  defeated  M  Pydni  by 
JjuAicttiBua  Pkiiiki8,'SSI^  fleeeto 
Samothrace,  hoping  to  save  falattrea- 
mins,  surrender«  to  the  Romana^  9SS 

Pendans^  «eiren  flrtet  fiunüics  of  Che, 
iL  363;  feudal  yassals  of  the  Bm^ 
ünsBi''  mottarcfay,  öL  375^  under 
AnUhir  or  Attaxcnsss  throw  off  the 
•£»ftfaiaii  i  ytikei  '279^  MestwUfon '  of 
the  Pesela*  empfa^  f6. ;  defeated  by 
OoftdhHi)üLd»M  MderiBopartefce 
V.tdenaa  prisoner  and  (it  is  uid) 
Say.  ihtni>  SEUxe»  £94f  'their  'cruelties, 
and  defeat  by  Odenathtü  prhioei  of 
•  Pirimysn^seS' 

Pertinax,  Helvius,  prodained  eaipciN>r, 
iiLi25»;  hisefaaraeter,  i6,r  nnvdcnKU^ 
200 

Pemsia,  siege  of,  by  Octavian,  one  of 
the  MMt  frightful  in  hietoiy^9Ü107| 
300  citizens  of,  samifioediit  the  altar 
of  Diyns  JuKus,  ib, 

Pescennins  Niger  proclaimed  emperor, 
in.  261;  defeated,  263 


Peter  the  Apoetle,  his  chains  pre* 
served,  üL  118 

Pecrdoa,  BL,  defeats  the  army  of  Cati- 
line, iiL  24 

Pompey's  general,  defeated 

by  Caesar,  he  and  Jubs  kill  each 
other,  iii.  69 

Petranius,'  diecosrion  as  to  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  ÜL  239;  the  greatest 

•  poet  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  290 

Maximus  proclaimed  em- 
peror^ iiL  398 

P9ialamt,  Maoedonten,  its  operations 
described,  iL  169;  (Mse  foimed  by 
OArac&Ua,iiL270 

Ptemao«%  son  of  Mühiidates,  mutinies 
atfahut'  hiUtt,  üL  10;   nutkes  peace 

-  with  Fosnney,  II;  defeats  Domitius 
Calvinnt,.is  defied  by  Caesar,  66 

PharsHlttt^^date  of  the  battle  of,  iii.  63 

Pheooomenni»  nAtwedming  theseoond 
Bnirio  wa»^'  iL  108 

Philemon  the  Poet,  death  of,  ii.  58 

Philip,  Aidier  «f  Aieomiider  the  Great, 
invaded' Asia,  ii  18« 

■"■IIL^  of  Maoedonia,  makes  a 

treaty  ^th  Hanafbel'ftfter  the  battle 

.  «if  •GiniiMe,iii^  1^3^  charaoter  of;  156; 
makes  peace  with  the  Boraans,  157 ; 
fMnis .  au  «iUaMe  with  Antiochus 
the  Greet»  agflinsti  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes,  158  ;  their  eonqaerte,  159  ; 
ravages' Attica  ibi;  defeated  by 
Flamininus  near  Aigyroeastro»  165; 
again  defeated  at  Cynoscephalae,  ib, ; 
humiliating  terms  of  peace  imposed 
«n^  1709' joins  the  Romans  against 
•  Antioehtts  and  the  Aetolians,  181; 
poisons  his  son  Demetrius,  212 ;  his 
death,  »13 

Pbilippi,  war  of,  iH.  99;  fint  battle  of, 
1009  «ecoiKi  battto  of,  102;  results 
ofthewär»  103 

Philippus,  M.  Julius,  the  emperor,  a 
nacfcve  of  BiOBtra  In  Arabia,  not  a 
Bedouin,  fii.  884;  nmrders  Gordian 
IIL,  ib,;  celebrates  the  festival  of 
tdie  thousandth  year  of  Home,  285; 
tfaeflnt'CMstian emperor,  ib.g  let- 
ters of  Origen  to,  t&. ;  tradition  of  his 
doing  penanoe  for  the  murder  of  his 
predeoesBor,  ib, ;  shitn  in  battle,  286 

-Q.  Martius,  with  his  army, 

crossesMounlOfympnSjiL  218;  and 
eaoses  the  Macedonians  to  evacuate 
Tempe,  219 

1«.  Maroina,  opposes  Dmsus 

in  his  reforms,  iL  351 

Pfai]ology,Gcnnan,  character  of,  Ixxxiz 

Philopoemen  called  the  hst  of  tlu 
Greeks,  ii.  251 

Phraates  returns  the  standaids  taken 
by  the  ParthianSjüL  167 
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PhädriasaSi  ft  disease  which  chiefly 
<K;cars  in  the  case  of  tyrants,  ii.  392 

Pighivt,  prodigious  learning  of,  ir* ;  the 
ideaof  liis  AnnaU  a  mist&e,  bandv 

Plmtes  of  the  Meditismuieaa  sup- 
pressed by*  Pomp^,  lii.  9 

Piso,  L.  Calpuroms,  the  irst  aatfaor  of 
forgeries  in  Roombi  faistoty,  xxacnt. 
■  his  opposttkni  to  che  eom- 
maads  of  Tiberios,  the  Kiost  layste- 
fious  phenomenon  in  all  Bomiin 
histoiy,  iü.  178 ;  with  his  wife 
Manalia  Phuwina  pot  to  dsathylTd 

Pitt  eoBpavsdio  Hamilear»  iL  «7 

Placentia,  nnsucoessft)]  siege  of,  ii-  laB 

Plaeidia,  wii»  of  ConBiafltkBB,'iii  847 

PUgne,  the,  spreadS'Oter'  the  western 
worid)  Africa  epDoepted«  iSi.  £51;  in- 
fluence 4>f'  plagues  on  potttici,  litcra- 
tatt,  ami  «it^  ift.  7  plagdes  at  AilNttis, 
inG«rniaiiy(cAUed-the  Black  Ddsfth), 
and  in  Florence,  t^.f  2^000  pefttins 
buried  daÜy  dui^  the  plagao  at 
Rome,  SMi  rages  hi  Moerfa;  ^»r  its 
dCYastatuniB  at  dMferent  periods,  >d06 

Platottlffid,  New,  took  the  plaoe  of 
Paganism,  iii.  939 

Plauttis,  Roman' duKRu«ar>  of  his  «M* 
mati$  pstmntM,  ii.  904  >  > 

Plebeian  order, both eenfionfirsttaken 
ft-om  tbe^  ÜL  ^3 

Pkbiicihm^ü»0t  insttMce  idf  ite  becom- 
ing bhiding  altar  lsir,il^6<^   '     ^'' 

PkU  Ard^riut,  date  of  ««her  dSMinction 
betweeis  and  'the  tiiiftyi-fl vo '  ttihcs, 
ii.öOO 

Pliny  ehe  yoangcr,  litevary  charaoter 
ofjittia» 

PMno)  wifit  of  TrSi^ui,  lief  inflnonce 
on  the  eondnct  of  Roman  women. 
Mi,  224- 

Plntarch,  character-  of  felis-  writings^ 
Ixxi»}  iii.2ftti     • 

Poetiy,  epic,  iii.  136 

Poetical:  talM,  or  h^  ia  s^uKk^of  enriy 
Roman  history,  xiy. 

Poisoning,  execotiosi  of  two  Roqaiam 
ladies  for,  ii.  826 

Police,  improved  by  Aagascu8,iü.  126 

Polliot  AsmittSyCharsoter  of  his  poetry, 
iii.^f88 

Poly bius  the  hifltoHiuiV' one  of  ths 
Achaean  hostages,  ii.  280}  selected 
by  ^Bmilhis  PMcdhn  to  educate  his 
sons,  ib.;  his  medtetioa  to  benefit 
Greece,  259 

Pompeii,  destnictiotf  of,  iii.  216 

Pompcius,  Q.,his  peace  witiil^Nnm- 
antiues  annulled  by  the  8enate,ii.266 

■  Raftis,  Q.,  coUeagne  of  Solla, 

in  the  consulship,  muirdered  at  the 
instigaUon  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo, 
Ü371 


Pompeius,  On.  (Che  Great),  takes  up 
arms  for  SuUn,  in  Picenum,  ii  382 ; 
his  character,  408;  defeats  Perpema, 
and  puts  him  to  deadi,  405;  made 
Consul  with  M.  LidniusCraasHa,  16.  ; 
snbdnesHM  Pimiesii^theMedilerrar 
ncan,  iii.  9 ;  sent  against  Mithridate?, 
whom  be  defeats,  10?  compels  Tigra- 
nesttiadisgrad^lpeace,  conquers 
8yria,  E^gypt,  aiid  Altdua«  and  plun- 

'dei»'Jenisalnta,"lit  «^deserving  of 
the  title  of  "«the  Great,**  12 ;  the  lirst 
«ppolnied  totoOottsal;  88)  on  Cae- 
saifs  advance  to  Rome,  retires  to 
Hrmi^hmlitmi  »Sd^  BMricked  by  Gaosar, 
ittxMlMwCo  lUyt^imihi,  56;^  wintem»  at 
Thessalonica.'  99 »  rdpnlsef  Caesar 
fhMfi'  DyrMChittmi  61 »  his  Wah«  of 

'  jttdgmont  In  -idonibKSttng  the  eivil 

^  war,  A ;  fellows  Oäesar  faMo^llies- 
ISoIir,  62^  dei^eSed  «ft  FiiaisahM,'63; 
flees  to  Egypt,  where  ho- is  nmi^r- 
ed  \fy  the  authority  of'  'Ptolemy,  -«4 ; 

<  epigmm  velfttivvg  to  histomb,-  65 
-^^ — lu...^..,^  and   Sextiis,   establish 

•  themsel'rai'ln- ^frin;  iii;' 72;  Oa  a 
-  gveiftef  gottoval  thstn  his  «fiitber,  t6. ; 

«liey  are  deibated  br  Caesar  at  the 
bttfeäe  of  MmAai,  72;  €nikilledv73; 
•Sextus  beooiiies'  leader  of  Pirates, 
and '  master  of  Sicily,  109 )  makes 
'  peacewit^'thetrittmvirBatMisennin, 

•  ibi^  reoeiv«9^  the  trinmvim  «in  his 
ftdmifat'«hip,ti*,'  de^fimted by  Oeta- 
vian,  118;  murdered,  ib; 

—**-*- — -  Scrabo,  Cn.  <flither  of 
Fompcy  the  Great), '  defeats  the 
Italtftiis'  iBtear  Ascnlami  and  takes 
the  city,  ii.  359;  catisesQ.Pomijetus 
'  Ruft»  to  be  murderod,  37 1 ;  engaees 
itn^coe«ie&iUy  with  Citma,  374;  his 
death,  ik 

Poraponius   killed   in  defending  his 

'  ft4<end  C.  Gmcehita,  ii«  ^11 

Pontns<&eeountofthekhigdomo^ii.863 

Poors'-rotes,  the  natural  growth  of  a 
free  state;  ii.  300       ' 

Poptffius  Laenas,  his  «mdciea,  Ü.  -992; 

'  volmitary^xilc,  {299 

•  ■■"■'■  M.,  his  emhas^  »0  Amiodius 
Epiphancs,  ii.  228 

PoppwidiQs  8ik>,  Q.,  consul  of  the  It^ 
lian  republic,  ii.  356;  oppcweathe 
Romans  wkh  sttcoc8s,>  ^9 ;  -  Us  cha^ 
raster  as  A  general,  tft.    • 

Porcia,  daughter  of  Cato,  wü^  of  Bra- 
ttift,  iii.  80;  obeainsfrom  her  hitf band 
the  secret  of  the  conspiracy  «gainst 
Caesar,  88 

Porciits,  Cato  C,  tlie  consul,  dosmycd 
by  the  ScordiMsans,  ii.  314 

Postnmus,  K.  Cassianus  Latinins,  the 
emperor,   his  victories    over    the 
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Franks  and  Alexoftftnians,  lU*  -296; 
murdered,  ib. 

Pothlnu«,  guardian  of  PtoUmy,  expels 
Cieopetra»  iil  64$-  his  attempt  on 
Caesar's  life»  66 

Praeftctura  aexariii  Instilwitod'l^.An* 
gustus,  iii  127 

Praefectiu  pruttorio  beoom^M  chief  of 
the  eoH8ittormn  pnnc^a»  iii-  239 ; 
prime  miniater  DnäerQord^auIILaF^ 

PraefechtM  mrhi,  a|ip(»nted  loy  -Aogus- 
tas,  iii*  127  .       *  • 

Praeneste,  tilcKskadAd  Ijj.  SuUa«  ii,  a$d ; 
who  pats  to  the  swonl  ßiX  its  inhahi- 
taatsexoept  theoidBomvM«  BA6 

Praenomen,  ^Cmthagifiiiuisi  jnentioncd 
<ni]y  by  thflir,.ii<9Qn«    i. 

Praeteacitatfic«  \  ^d. ,  -  oAtioBfd>  •  dramns, 
ii^  20)2;.  ooiD4K>ottio«9  TreaembHtig 
ShakespeaiTe'sitistorioaLdTaiBaBt  ad4 

Pmet«««  a  weondk  «{»pointed  ior  üio 
jDwri^'iiiVil  Ä1,  ■  ., 

PraefeoriaiL  gussdsor  cohorts  existed 
from  the  >earliGst  tiiiie«»  iü.  12&(  e<^t- 
tlad<  at  Borne-,  by  Augustus,  who 
estabiif^es  thoi^vetofia^MwO*/,  i^. ; 
oonatftod  ef  8000  men  under  Auji^s- 
tns»  a,  i  determine  the  fate  of  the 
empke'untn  tiie  neig»  of  Diocletian, 
18h  desert  J>idiuaJttUwius,'wh(>m 
they  had  made  oiQperor,  261,1  roi^em- 
bled  Üie  janiMaries  m  theiir  mutinous 
spirit  and  their. oewardicet  26^it.; 
disarmed  and  disgraced  by  Sevecus, 
262;  murder  Ulfiiian»  274 

Prefeotnms  dr\'isIon  -  of  the  -  empire 
intOi.in..297  n*    • 

Prisons  for  debt  attached  to  the  houses 
of  thonobleayxxv. 

Probus,  M.  A arelius«.  proclaimed  em- 
peror, iii^  803;  his  wondev&l  activity, 
(6.;  repels  the  Franks  and  Aleninn- 
ni,  and  recovers  .Suiibia,  ib,.;  his 
popularity,  304$  cause  of  his  murder 
by  his  s(^diers,  nho  afterwards  lav 
ment  him,  ib* 

Propertius,  poetry  of»  iii  144 

ProscriptiaB,  flsst  exa/axp^  o£,  act  by 
Sulla,  ii.  385)  by  the  triumTirs,  of 
weahhy  peisoDsy  solely,  on  account 
of  their  riches,  iii.  9^ 

Providenceybdief  in«  strengthened,  by 
history^ü.  ^2 

Provence»  oaUed  AUera  Italia,  iii.  126 

Province,  definition  of  a  Roman»  ii,  &0; 
first  instance  of  the  assignment  of  a, 
to  a  pro-conraU  for  a  definite  period 
longer  than  a  year,  iiL  34 

Provinces  distinguished  into  those  of 
Augustus  and  of  the  Senate,  iii.  124 ; 
senatorial,  their  disappearance  from 
history,  287 

Pmdentius'  toim  on  Julian,  iii.  S26 


Pmsias,  king  «f  Bithynia,  appears  in 
public  at  itUrnie  dressed  as  a  Roman 
freedman,  iu  228 1  required  by  the 
Bomaos  to  deliver  up  Hinmbal,20l 

Paeudo^Dometriits^of  Rttfisia^  profaahly 
not  an  iispostor,  ii«  24» 

■»■   >' Phih^,  a  Thradan  gladiator, 

»QOiad  •  Andzisoa«,  a  real  impostor, 
submitted  to  i^the  Macedonians  as 
kinip,  ih  24%  r  invades  Thessalj^  And 

i  is  repulsed  l^JSeipio.  ]i^icar  249; 

.  defeats  Jiurentius;  is  defeated   at 

Pydna^  liy  Q.  OiMisiUas,  Melellus, 

taken  prisonttpaitd  pnt  t«  death»  260 

Ptdemy  FbiJKadelphns  refuse» «  ioan 
to  the  Cafftlwgiäians»  ii^  45 ;  in  aifi- 

'.  «BcewitbtheRoMMiiSv52 

— *-—  Auletes  expeUed  &om  Alex- 
aadria,  cxwee  to>  Rome,   iii.  29; 


catses  the  AlexaadiriaB  «mibassaderB 
to  be  assaainated».  ik ;  bequeathuliis 
'  kingdom  ta  his  son  Picilemy  Diony- 

^,  sttj^aad  his  daughter  Cleopiititat  64 

-**-^'*—— Dionysus  .mnrdw»P«mpey, 
iü,  65 1  i»  dffmvned  in  UttQ  Kile,  66 

Publioani,  foinvMion  of  the  class  of«  ii. 
200;  their  great  power,  344 

Punic  Nvar,  first»-  «vents  whvih  led  to^ 
ii.  1;  its  cdnmenoeoMBt*  9  4  dates 
Irom  the  passage  of  iha-  Ronnani 
into  Sicily,  10;  ill  eondnetod«  ib,; 
divided  into  ftve.pciiods,.;12)  lasted 
twenty-four  years,  49;  tarma  of  its 
oottehisioii,  io.  t  one.of  the  first  causes 
of  the  degqaerac)'  of  the  Romans,  -5 1 

second,  its  magnitudecom- 

pared  witb  the  wan  of  modem 
times,  iL  70;  divided  intosix  periods, 
78;  concluded  by  the  battle  of  Zania, 
.  152 ;  its  consequences,  153 

third,  causes  of  the,  ji.  232 

Punieafpe^iOf  iik  75      ' 

Pydna,  rout  of  the  MacedonisAe  at, 
ii.  221 

Fyrrhns,  his  faults  as  a  geuenU«  iii.  6 

Quadi,'  the»  attack  tb«  Roman  iroatief 

iii.  252 
Qnadrigaiins'a  history  of  Reiae,  xl* 
Quaestors  incroaaed  to  eight«  ü.(  52t 

tliey  form  a  seminarium  sentUWi  ib, 
Quinetilian,  the  restorer  of  good  taste 

in  literature,  iii.^  198 
Quinctius  Flamininas;  I«,,  unexampled 

crime  oommitted  by,  ii  197 
T.,  character  of, 

ii.  163 ;  dcl^eats  the  Macedonians,  165 
Qninqoeremes,  construction  of,  iL  23 

Radagaisns  the  Goth,  his  invasion  of 

Italy,  iiL  343 
Raphael's  painting  of  the  battle  between 

Constantine  and  Maxeutius,  iiL  314 
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Bastadt,  murder,  of  ambassadors  at, 
compared  to  that  of  Scipio*8  ambas- 
sadors at  Cartha^  ii.  149 

Ri^ons,  their  division  into  vici,  iii  126 

B^lns,  C.  AtUius,  defeats  the  Car- 
thaginians, ii.  SO;  his  impossiUe 
demands  from  them,  81 ;  his  defeat 
by  Xanthippns,  and  surrender,  53; 
his  embassy  to  Rome,  37 ;  Panlmier's 
demonstration  of  tibe  rnitenablcocss 
of  his  histoiy,  &. ;  prebalSe  reason 
of  the  inrerttiou  of  it,  ib. ;  crime 
comimttcd  by  the  family  of,  38 

M.  üie  delator,  Pliny's  ac- 

comit  of,  iü.  221 

Rcichard's  maps  condemned,  xoir. 

Keimiinis,  his  Greelc  index  to  Dion 
Cassias,  bcxxi. 

Bhcgium,  massacre  of  the  people  of, 
by  the  Campanian  legion,  \l  1 ;  taken 
by  the  Eomans,  2 

Bhodians,  tlie,  distmgni^ed  for  sea- 
manship, iL  183;  destroy  the  fleet 
of  Antiochns  by  throwinjr  flrc  ftom 
engines,  184;  tneir  national  rhaonc- 
ter,  191;  ^eir  submission,  227 

Ricüner,  has  unlimited  power  under  a 
nominal  emperor,  iii«  354 

Bimini,  Arian  council  of,  iiL  825 

Boads,  wooden,  made  by  the  Romans, 
still  subsisting,  iti.  160ft 

BoQln's  work  scarcely  a  Roman  histoiy, 
Ixxxrii 

Boman  citizens,  *  their  number  only 
four  millions  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, iii.  126 

empire,  its  extent  at  the  death 

of  Augustus,  iü.  166 ;  mflilary  forces 
of  tlic  ih, 

Romans,  not  barijarians  before  they 
adopted  the  civilization  of  the  G  recks, 
xxiu;  instance  of  their  justice  even 
towards  ^eir  rivals  ü.  65;' instances 
of  their  ceding^paat  of  their  posses- 
sions, 158 :  their  generonty  toiK*aTds 
Greece,  l7l;  their  corruption,  195; 
tbne  from  which  their  great  wealth 
is  to  be  dated,  225 

Borne,  permanent  influence  of,  jtcvi.; 
its  uimeslthy  atmosphere  during  the 
summer  mouths,  il  105;  besieged 
and.  taken  by  Marius,  875;  its  his- 
tory properly  at  an  end  when  Au- 
gustus beoomcs  sole  ruler,  iii.  119; 
improved  by  Augustus,  153;  becomes 
a  military  repuUic,  181 ;  conflagra- 
tion of,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  196; 
restoration  of,  t&. ;  racancy  of  the 
see  of,  286;  destroyed  by  the  Goths, 
345;  plundered  by  Genseric,  353; 
horrible  destruction  in,  when  taken 
by  Ricimer,  356 

Romulus  Augnsiulus,  the  last    em- 


peror of  Ae  west,  iii.  356;  permitted 
by  Odoacer  to  retire  into  private 

•  life,  857 

Boscius  of  Ameria;  Cicero's  orsdon 

fin-.  Si.  17 
Butgersiu^  remarks  on  the  paraphrase 

of  Aratus,  iii.  216 
Butifius  Lupus^  P.,  commander  of  the 

Itaficaus  iu  Ae  Social  war,  ii.  359 

Sagantmn,  date  of  the  siege  of,  iL  SI ; 
heroic  resistance  of,  82  i   destttyyed, 

•  Ä.,"  iiVj^'descriptiori  of  the  ricge 
a  romance,  t6. 

St;  Bernard,  the-  Little,  identificallon 
Of,  as  Hsnxtiib^  route,  ii:S8'  " 

Sallust;  histories  of,  ^vü;*  modt^  of 
historicafcompositSdn,il.  Stö;liiStlier 
account  of  them,  898  -     -     ' 

Samnites  and  their  allies, tinder  Tde- 
sintfs,  defbated  at  the  CoIUne  gate 
by  Sulla,  iL  384;  8/K)d  prisoners 
surrounded  atid  cut  do«^  by  Önlla, 
885  -'•  ",  "•    i 

Sapor  inrsdn 'SyHa;  iii;  393;  i^of 
Julian  aeain^-82S '' 

Saracens,  >d«»ivadoii  of  the  nfliie  of 
the,  üL  295  ,        •   - 

Sardinia,  excepting'  Üier  mduntaitiotfii 
districts,  snl^ct  to  the  Oftft^g^iiin^ 
iL  14;  taken  poesession  bf  by  the 
Romans,  5d  '    '  * 

Sardmnin  mercenaneS"reibel  a^gainat 
the  Carthagtnians,  iL  55 

Sarmai^att  tnkes  attack  ^e  Bomaa 
frontier,  iii.  252 

Satuminus,  1*.  Antonius,  pirklahncd 
emperor,  HL  219';  conquered  and 
put  to  death  by  AppinsMa3rimn^^20 

Seaffbldinga,  Roman  saikjgM  e&cfvised 
on,  iL  24 

Scaligei^,  eredidity  of,  iH. 

Bcm^aea,  t^e  Achaeaos  rooted  at, 
iL  256 

Bcauri,  Horace's  enrroneoos  notion 
ofthe,  iLdi-S 

Schüler  contrasted  widiGoethei  iff.145 

Scipio,  Pnbims'aod  Cn.,  seni^  with  an 
army  to  Spain,  iL  131 ;  sU^n,  192 

— — *-P.  Comeiius,  fkthcr  of  Ae  great 
Scipio,  sent  as  Consul  toSpain  a^inst 
Hannibal,  ii.M^  dc9Mik«d  byHM- 
nibol  on  the  l!1cinns,93;  resetted  tjr 
his  son,  t5. ;  retreats  across  liiePo,-  A, 
'  ■  Africamus;  P.Com.,  as  a  general 
infhior  to  Hannibal,  iL  71;  his 
character  compared  with  HaaniM's, 
75 ;  sent  as  proeonsul  to  Spain,  183 ; 
his  great  chanicter,tlk ;  his  «uppoeed 
reHgiotts  imposture,  ih, ;  takes  New 
Carthage,  134;  yisits  Syphax,  140; 
made  consul  before  the  legal  age, 
141 ;  project  of  making  him  oooral 
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and  dictator  for.  life,  142;  inrades 
Afric%  144;  his  ambasaadors  in- 
salted  by  the  Carthaginians,  149; 
de^aU  Hai^iibal  at  Zaina»  1$1 ;  the 
first  Roman  styled  the  Great,  163; 
called  tQ  aocount  for  nwn^  received 
from  Antiochus,  191;  his  mdignant 
answer,  192;  withdraws  iuto.volunT 
taiy  exile,  to  literni^m»  ^d  dies 
in  retirement,  ib.;'  his  history  of 
bis  w<».  ymttßn  m  Gi^oek,  w 

Scipio,  Xy.Com.  (l^rcKber  of  Scipio  the 
Greai^t  bis^-  ^iiaiTel,  with  La«iUus, 
ii.  185;  commands,, an  expedition 
agiOHis^  Antipchtfs,  his  brot)M^riac 
compMiying.him  a9  legate^  i& ;  de- 
fißatfl  A^itiochn^  aib  Magnesta,.  1S7 

' — -rr^^iWfonns,  JP.  QwVLf  charwatcr 
of,  u.  241;  iiiferu»^, ,  tg  the,  cider 
ß<fipj^.2i2;  do8trpy»CaJrtha6e,.24,74 

..  .des^rqja  Km^aiUia»  269;  hi^.atro- 
mva  <fT\i»\t^p  »6.  ^* .  his  sudden,  death, 
'^ßi^'%,  uopipbabUij^y  9if:.his   being 
poiso'nea,295 

fr-<Tpr^^^|^'hi;y,^PP<9«W'WMXi$^  tha 
Macedonians,  iiv^21 

— T7T- r— ^  4;*.  Com»  «PPOflW  Xib* 
Gracchns,  ii.  284 

ScordiacaMf '  i^Ti^  Macedonia  and 
Gr9e9e^)l3U    .  , 

riptoip  llAsbwA»  Aogustaa,  bad 
niOoncal  soarces,  lii.  246, 255.n« 

Sojrt'fc^  t*hanf<?tii  iwi  A^mi/i^^*  inveutioiL 
i1.t87 

Sobastia^  of  Portugal,  probaLl;  not  m 
impostor,  iL  248    .  r 

X^ßfurr^h  üi«  120*     See  Augustus^ 

Si^ndar  &ßivisiX  on  the  oompletiua  of 
the>  ^hoiiUb|uidth  year  of  the  city  cele- 
brated with  iacneiUble  splendo^^iMt 
285 

Scianus,  Aeliuf,  the  firieod  of  Tlbeiina» 
,  hi|i  ehaxacter  and  elevation,  ÜL  181^ 
increases  the  praetorian  guardi^,  ib. ; 
d06(rqgr8  J>KWBafi  Aod  tvo  sous  vf 
Germanicus,  182;  nut  to  death  by 
or4er  of  Tibevia»,  iL 

Seleocia,  taken  by  Tn^an,  iit  226| 
takea  by  Avidiua  Cassias,  250 

Seteucws  CaQinious  of  Syria»  Bon&ao 
ajlianco  with,  iL  59 

SemprmtiAJmUcufria^Iex,  iL  SOa 

8e»pröninst  Xibcniis^sent  with  a  fleet 
to  Africa,  iL  84;  defeated  by  the 
Carthaginians  at  the  Txehia»  97 

Senate,  at  first  the  xepresentative  of 
the  jfemtet  and  curiae;  vacancies 
afterwards  filled  up  by  the  Censors, 
ii.  52;  quaestors  introduced  into 
the,  ib.;  called  on  to  appoint  an 
emperor,  UL  302 

Senators,  600  in  number,  ii.  391;  in 
what    sense    an    electoral     body 


his 


r^MHCsenting  the  people,  t&. ;  amount 
of  their  cenaue  or  pecuniary  qualifi- 
cation, iiL  4;  123 

Senatos  Hi^aniensis.  established  by 
Sertorius»  ii.  402 

Seneca»  I^  Annaeus,  his  literary 
character,  iiL  192;  the  instructor  of 
Kero,  194;  executed  by  order  of 
Nero»  197 

Scptunius  instigates  Ptolemy  to  mur- 
der Pompey»  iiL  64 

Scptimuleius,  fills  the  bead  of  C. 
Gracchus,  with  lead»  claimins  the 
reward  pr  its. weight  in  gold,  iudll 

Serpent  measuring  120  cubits»  Livy's 
story  officii,  30. 

Sertonus,  Ql,  joins  Cinna  and  Marius, 
ii.  373  ;  his  character,  374;  gains 
the  afiections  of  the  people  of  »pain, 
400;  invitation  of  the  Lusitaoian^  to 
him»  401 ;  forms  a  senate  in.Spaiu  and 
^t^übtlifhos.  an  Academy  fur  young 
nobles,  402;  his  body  of  guardS 
devoted  to  die  with  hun,  ib. ;  eom- 
p^  Pompey  to  reerosf  the  Pyrenees» 
404;  «ingle  staia  on  his  character» 
i^f  murdered  at  a  banqioet  by  Per- 
pema,  405 

Servile  war  in  Sicily»  0.  270 

Servilius  Glaucia,  C.*  an  accomplice  of 
Satuminu^  iL  340 

Seryios,  the  commentator  on  Vij^]^ 
nl  336 

Severiaoo«  with  lag  legions  cut  off  by 
the  Parthians,  iiL  250 

Scverus,    L.   Septimius,    proclaimed 

.  en^peror»  iij,  261 ;  afli^rds.protcction 
to  Christianity»  263;  his  cruelty»  ib. ; 
destroys  Byzantium  after  a  nicga  of 
three  years»  264«  defeats  Clodius 

,  ,AJÜi}inua  ,  near   Lyons,   ib. ;   takes 

.  Ctesi^on»,   265;   accompanied    to 

.  Britain  by  his  sons  Caracalla  and 
Geta»i^{  hi&deatb»267;  decay  of 
artsin  his  reign,  231 

— p  Alexander,  4he  emperor, 

adopted  by  Elagabalns,  iiL  272;  his 
character  and  his  weakness  m  re- 
gard  to  hii  mother  Hamaea»  273; 
establishes  tbe  state  council  formed 
under  Hadrian,  274;  contradictory 
accounts  of  his  war  in  the  East, 
Mcains^  Axdslur,  277;  his  loss  of 
.  fiostem  possessions»  27&;  marches 
^igainst  the  Germans» tfr.;. murdered 
with  Mamaea,  280  . 

Comnelius»  account  of  his 


poems»  iiL  145 

Flaviufi,  appointed  Caesar,  by 


Galerins,  iii.  312 ;  dies  in  an  attempt 
to  invade  Italy,  313 
Ships,  120  built  by  the  Romans  on  the 
modelofaCarthaginian  quinqnercme 
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thrown  on  tihe  eoatt,  il  29;  mren 
hundred  rinfw  of  war  lost  by  the 
BomaitfduHni^the^rstPonie  war,  53 

Sicily,  state  of,  under  Aguthoclee  and 
Hiero^  ii.  4;  physical  gtrnetme  of, 
IS;  the  ftnt  eountrf  ooiMtitiieed  a 
Boman  province,  50 

Sieyon,  congre«  oi;-  U«  165 

Sidoniai  Apollinaris,  Gallic  Latiiilty 
oi^iU.aS8 

Sigonins,  his  remarks  onjLivy,  iti.; 
and  Panvhiitt,  their  gigaotic  pn>- 
gress  in  Boman  Afitiquiue«,  hexxii. 

SifiuB  Italious,  tbe^  meet  wt<Ached  of 
all  poetm  Ixvi* 

Siseiina,the  hifltorii&n,  ii,  694 

Blave%  tbeir  bta^iy  At  Benev^dntum 
ivwavded  with  libevty,  ft.  132;  their 
Twt  numbers,  ilTO 

Slsrenicnatieiu  advance  ft6m  Ihe 
Sittt,iiL24fi      ' 

Souenis,  mother  6f  Stagabnlui^  fii.  Sf71 

Social  w«r,  one  of  the  gfreatest  in  all 
«ntiquityiii.  9M 

SMisn,  mutinons  eharftctiir  of  l3le; 
they  minrder  Utplan^'ui«  1174;  mur- 
der AtettnderSeverut^  B80?  and 

'  Maadmino%  S8S 

Sooth  winds«  always  dangerous  storms 
in  liie  Meditevf^nean,  if.  85 

Spain,    extent   of  the   Ourthaginftin 

enqiira  in,  ii.  79;  '4i^ded   intb  Iwo 

nrovincca,  193;  colonies  in,  ftmndfed 

-:  by  Augttstius  ill.  156;  the  countrfof 

Tnyan,  Uadrtati  and  Theodosiu«^ 

Spaniards,  national  character  of  the, 
£.  t  S 1 ,  139  ;•  ckarflcter  of  the-andent 
and  modem;  2^4t  atieient,  not  bar- 
barians; «heir  oebis  snpeiiorr  ^eir 
finnriptiövey  MS 

S^MxtuBus^usc^itiiig  whh  «ther  gladia- 
tors pmlüims  thr  fteedom  «f  fte 
slaves,  il  406;  defeats  thre4  prae- 
tors, «Ud  two  ednsttlar  armies,  ih,  $ 
defeated  by  CnuMis,  who  impales 
^». bodies  dt  the  conquered  Mong 
«be -high  roads,.  407 

SptndioS)  «onspiouotiB  iu  the  revolt  of 
the  Guirthaginifin  mercenaries,  iL  54 

Spolcto,  Hannibal*s  march  to,  ii.  104 

Standing  flwmles,  estaMlshed  durifig 
the  Hannibfllliin  wur,  ii  195 

State  eonaoilv  or  comrisi^itM  pirktoipis, 
(A^anised  by  Hadrian,  iii  299;  per- 
feeted'uuder  AkesaaderSercrtis,  374 

Stationary  troops,  svsfiem  of,  H  208 

Statins,  ohoraeter  ef'hiB  Sylvae,  iii.  217 ; 
his  Thebais  an  absund  poem,  i^.n.; 
his  poem  on  one  SeptimMS  Severus, 
262 

Caecilius,  writings  of,  ii.  394 

Stilieho,  his  success  against  the  bar- 
barians, iii.  343;  killed,  345 


Streets,  regular,  first  constructed  by 
the  Carthaginians,  ii.  246 

Snabians,  Snevi,  or  Alcmanni,  the, 
begin  to'croes  the  Bhine,  üi  290 

Sucro,  insuneedoB  at,  ii.  140 

Suetonius,  character  of  his  history,  iii. 
17(^  without  historical  talent,  211 

Soen  deftated  by  Caesar,  m.  44;  ir- 
ruption of  the,  293;  eyacuate  Qrwal^ 
344 

Sulla,  Ii.,  coUeagnewHfa  Marius  in  the 
social  war,  iL  359;  his  character  and 
early  hikory,  361;  his  fame  raised 
«o  the  hi^es«  pitch  in  the  Italian 

'  war,  ih.}  appointed'  to  oonduet  «lie 
wdr  against  Jfithridates,  366;  his 
comnutnd  mansftfrnjd  to  Minus,  367 ; 
takes  forcible  possession  of  Borne, 
869  T  gainsiche  bsitle  of  Chaeronea 
agahnt  Alv*helaini,  977;  storms 
A^n»  und  mattueK»  the  inha- 
bitants, 378;  destroys  FiracMS,  £6.; 
eottcludes  praise  with  Mithridates, 
•79s  defeats  O.  Fimbria,  whose  sol- 
'  diers'isntr^ndiBr,  >»ft.,^  his  imagnoni- 
maty«  330;  returns  to  Iiafly,  381; 
defeats  Norbanus  near  Oapua,  382; 
defeats  young  M^us,  383;  defeats 
the-Sikomiies  imd  allies  under  Tele- 
«lnus,>at  the  OoUine  gate,  384  y  kills 
'  8000'«f  die  prisoners  in-  the  Qsnpus 
Martins,  885$  masifitebreB  1^  Pnie- 
nestin^  und  d^stroy^  most  -  of  -ttio 
fitrusean  towns;  pubRshes  his  pro- 
eerlpciön  üASi  anfd*  diastroifB  >e5t 
nnmbers  ^  Boihan  citiMos,  ih. ; 
aslwgtls  Monies  toltis  legionti,  886; 
his  changes  in  the  laws,  388 ;  restores 
the  jttdSeial  pbwer  to  the  Senate, 
389 ;  is  made  dictator  for  an  iilddü- 
nite  peiiod;  sMd  after  tw6  y«ai«r  re- 
signs >  hto  power  tM  t^titt»  to 
Puteoli,  392;  his  death  by  phthiria- 

■  sis,  it       '"       .  •  •  ■  i 

Sulpicianus  bids  Ibf  «h«  empiM^'Hi.  960 

Sttlpicüus,  P.,lA(e  tribune, 'tranKf(M<S'the 
command  in  the  MithridSti^'wary 
fh>m  Stil«  «o  Muriws^-  fi.'  367  r  his 
proposition  Ae  origin  df  th«  «ivil 
Wi^  between  them^  4b.  '^d^iMioti  of 
hüä  c^ttdttOt«  368^  kiHed,  '86» 

-i^  Gidbäfs't*«a*hety  tii  öi&ir- 

ing  a  massob^  iff  the  Zinsitataiuns, 
>».  962'  "•        "•   '•'  '■  ' 

^— Revert«,  hi#inMkerly  eeefe- 

Sia^tieUl  faiMory,  ifl.  339* 

Swinbm^«,  clfe  ihrst  W  giv«'  a  clear 
oedoun«  ot  thei  battle  of  Cannae,  iL 
'112' •"■    '    '    ' 

Sybaris,  coins  of,  vi 

Sycurinm,  battle  of,  iL  216 

Sylbttf^  did  ihoro  'for  Dionysms  than 
any  other  editor  for  his  author,  IH. 
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Syphox,  Idag  of  the  MasaqrUani,  viia« 
ted  by  P.  Sdpio,  ik  140;  marries 
Sopiionisbe,  daughter  pf  Hasdrubal» 
14i;  defeated  and  taken  priooiter 
by  Laelittt,  147;  adorns  the  triusfiph 
of  Seipio,  and  dieain  prison,  ib» 

Syracnse,  siego  of,  iL  127 ;  taken  by 
Marccihu,  I'Ji^i  the  mget  ipleudid 
of  all  the  Greek  cities«  i^,  < 

Syria  made  a  Roman  province,  iiL  1 1 

8yru8,  P.,  mimes  o^  iii.  14^ 

Tacitas»  c^aiacter  and  valoe  ^f  his 
hij>tories,  iii^  170;.  h«i  Ufo-of  Ajprieo- 
ki  one  of  the  gnaieat  roaeter-piecce 
of  biograjphy,  218;  origin  of  4fae 
peouliaritiea  of  Ijbe  wriliuga  of  Sal* 
luatand,  832 

— — ^M.  Clattdws,  pHiM^s  senatus, 
iaprochomed  eno^peifw/  iii.^(%^}  his 
war  against  the  .AJüani^aoa^i  die»  at 

Tactics,  peeiiliarity  of  Caesar's,  iii«  %0 

Tarentiun»  a  GarthaginiaB  fleet  appears 
before,  to  assist  against  the  Bomans, 
Ü.  2;  taken  aCter  a  siege  of  chiree 
year^  130 

Taacea  reduced  by  Trajan,  iii»  8fi4; 
raised  by  CamcIiUato  SA  aahean^le 
height^  the  vic«sima  herediUtttßm 
bei»g>  ineneaaed  to  a  dechnai  2<I9 ; 
xjedueed  by  Akxandor  ScvertiSf  ^3 ; 
kciKvy  under  Censtantine,, 317,  • 

TeLsfliuils  Pontius»  vflih  Ü\q  Samnilcs, 
defeated  at  thq  Coiline  gate  by  SiftUa, 
aiid  kilhi  himself«  U-  384;  hit»  brother 
and  young  Marina  kill  eaeh  other, 
386       ^ 

Terence,  oharaeter  .of  bis  writings»  iL 

Tereiitins  Varro,  C,  probaUy  not  tiie 
cause  of  the  deÜMti  of  Cannae, 
iu  109    .  ,       . 

Terrorists,  French,  compared  with 
Iffpüminne^iü»  290 

TertnUian»  a  storehoose  of  ancient 
X4itiQ,üi.,a42' 

Tetrarchs  of  Judaea  some  of  the»  bore 
the  title  of  king,  iii.  .A 

Tetoims,  CLPesuvins»  reigna  in  Craiil 
till  the  time  oC  ^^nsliaq«  when  he 
vokmtiirUy  rennib»  it  with  the 
Kidman  empire,  iiL  2^97 

Teuta,  queen  of  the  Illyrians,  asassin« 
ates  tha  Soman'  aaabassadots,  iL  57 

Teutones  and'  Cimbri  . ovwrma < Gaul 
and  Spain,  iL  338;  aeparate  firom 
the  Cimbii,  333;  laßick  to  attack 
M:uius,  334;  are  defeated  and  their 
nation  annihJlated,  335^ 

Tliebes  taken  by  Metellus,  ii.  257 

Theocritus  put  to  death  by  Uiero,  on 
account  of  a  satire,  iL  6 


Theodosins  nmde  coUeagne  in  the 
emphre,  iii.  833;  justly  called  the 
Grfcat,  334;  cUvides  the  empire 
between  his  sons,  336 

Thermopylae,  Antiochua  defeated 
although  occupying  the  pasa  of,  iL 
181 

Thncydides  eonndets  the  physical 
phenomena  of  the  Pelopennesian 
war,  with  the  moral  oondnion  of  the 
people,  iL'  103 

Thirty  tyrant»,  period  o^  the  name 
exploded,  iiL  fl95 

Tibentts  Claudius  Neno,  conaden  his 
marriage  with  Julia,  daughter  of 
Augustus^  one  of  disfMuagument,  üL 
16S;  hiü  eariy  life,,  171;  conaaeted 
with  the  Ckndian  family  by  both 
father  and  rndäer,  i6.,*  his  great 
talent»  and  industty^  172;  with« 
draws  to  Rhodes,  17^;  is  adofited 
hyAogustusvtA.;  his  great  and  diffi* 
cult  wacs^  t6« ;  conquers  the  Pau" 
nomians  and  Illyiia&s,t^.;  compels 
the  senate  to  «bhge  him  to  aeoept 
the  ioiperiunw  174|  ehaags  ia  his 
conduct  after  his  naotber'i  death, 
180;  enormous  treasnrea  anuMed 
by  him,  i^.;  his  vicious  character, 
ib,;  influencedbySciattuia^  he  retires 
to  CapcsAe,  18S;  orders,  the  arrest 

.  jei  S^aiiusk  who  is  executed  by 
by  order  of  the  lenalei  aad  succeeded 
in  hia  inAteace  over  Tiberius  by 
Ha/^ro,  183;  hia  death  accelerated 
•6. 

TibuUii3v  cfaaraoter  of  his  poetry,  iii. 
14^1  hi«  third  book  spariou^  «k 

Tidmus,  hattie  on  the,  iL  98 

Tigranes  king  of  Aimnia,  his  capital, 
TignuMMertA  taken  by  LucnUaa,.  iü^ 
7 ;  ma^kea  a  disgraoelul  peace  with 
Pompey,  U    . 

TiUemont'e  ehroaology  of  ibe  reign 
of  Maximinus  not  pesaihle,  iiL  MS 

Tiridates,  king  of  the  Paithiaas,  tsen- 
quered  by  Corbnlo^UslengHraBncDi- 
bered  visit  to  Kome  to  reoci<ire  hi# 
kingdom  ,as  m  üti  from  Kero,  HL 
198 

Titw  conducts  the  govcnnaent  during 
the  reign  of  hia  fitther  Veapasian, 
ÜL  214;  returna  from  Jcmealem, 
ib,;  dedicates,  the  ColosBeum,  216; 
great  fire  at  Borne,  And  eruption  <of 
vesnvhu,  destroving  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeü^  in  his  reign,  fil6 

Tradition,  its  influence  in  the  politics 
of  several  generatiQiis  of  certain 
families,  in  Kome  and  ]&igland,  iL 
311  n. 

Trajanua,  Ulpius  Nerva,hi8  reign  and 
that  of  Nerva,  the  most   obacure 
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portions  of  Roman  history,  iil  2Sl; 
bom  at  Italica  in  Spain;  adopted 
by  Nenra,  828;  his  accession,  884; 
punishes  the  delaiore$,  ib. ;  his  wife 
Plotina,  and  his  sister  Marciana 
exercise  a  fitvoarable  inflnence  on 
the  character  of  the  Roman  women, 
ih, ;  his  Dacian  conquests,  885;  his 
expedition  against  Cosrhoes  king  of 
the  Parthians;  receives  the  homage 
of  the  king  of  Armenia;  takes 
Selencia  and  Ctesiphon,  886;  places 
a  pretender  on  the  throne  of  Parthia, 
887;  makes  Arabia  a  Roman  pro- 
yince,  and  extends  his  empire  as  far 
as  Nubia,  ib.$  his  death,  228;  his 
buildings,  889;  reviyal  of  art  in  his 
reign,  tb, ;  paves  the  via  Appia  and 
drains  the  Pomptine  marsnes,  i&. ; 
improves  the  port  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  t6. ;  (brum  Ulpium,  and 
column  of  Trajan,  230 

Trasimenus,  battle  of  lake,  il  103 

Trebia»  battle  on  the,  ii  96;  injudici- 
ous c(mduct  of  the  Roman  army  at, 
ib,;  memorable  for  a  battle  in 
modem  history,  ih. 

Tribes,  the  four  dty,  separated  from 
the  rustic  ones,  iL  77 

Tribunes  of  the  people,  senators  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  ii  53;  their 
power,  831;  their  despotic  power, 
874 

Triremes,  description  of,  iL  82 

Triumvirate,  the,  iiL  95 

Tarditani,  their  early  civi]isation,ii.265 

Tyrants,  the  thirty,  iiL  295 

Tyre,  the  port  for  aU  Asia,  iL  13 

ülpian,  the  jurist,  made  president  of 
the  state  council  and  commander  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  m.  274;  mur- 
der^ by  the  soldiers,  Uk;  character 
of  the  works  of  Piq>inian  and,  889 ; 
after  him  jurispradence  dies  away,i6. 

Unction  received  by  Sept.  Severns  in 
illness,  iiL  863 

Usurpers  arise  in  Illyricum,  Egypt, 
Africa,  Greece,  I^essaly,  and  the 
East,  üL  897 

Usuiy  forbidden  by  law  but  exten* 
sivelv  practised,  iL  800 

Utica  founded  by  the  Tyiians,  before 
Carthage,  ii.  1 1 ;  revolts  against  the 
Carthaginians,  54 

Valens,  Fabius,  with  A.  Caocina,  re- 
volts against  Galba,  iiL  801;  pro- 
claims Vitellius,  808;  defeats  the 
army  of  Otho  at  Bedriacum,  203 

the  emperor,  accession  of,  iiL 

830;  slain  with  two-thirds  of  his 
army  by  the  Goths,  833 


Valentiniaii,  aooessioo  of  the  emperor, 

iii.330 
— — — —  IL,  is  Augustus  under  the 

guardianship  of  his  mother  Justina, 

iiL  335 

•  ÜL,  obtains  the  crown. 


iiL  347 

Valerian  succeeds  to  the  empire,  iiL 
893;  is  attacked  by  the  Franks, 
Aleraannians  and  Goths,  ib.;  leads 
his  army  against  Sapor  and  the 
Persians,  294;  capitulates  and  be- 
comes a  prisoner,  ib,;  his  being 
skinned  alive  doubtful,  ib. 

Valeriani,  soldierb  of  LncuUus,  incited 
to  insurrection  ^  Qodius,  iiL  8 

Valerius  Antias,  Q.,  the  most  untrue 
of  all  the  Roman  historians,  xliL 

— ^—  Cato,  poems  o^  iii.  133 

— —  Flaccus,  L.,  consul,  with 
Cinna,  undertakes  the  war  against 
Sulla,  and  is  murdered  by  his  legate 
C.  FUvius  Fimbria,  iL  377 

— ^  Maximus,  his  book  considered 
during  the  middle  ages,  the  most 
important  book  next  to  the  Bible, 
xcvi. 

Triarius,    C,    defeated     by 

Mithridates,  iii.  8 

VaUa  first  proved  the  existence  of  im- 
possibilities in  livy's  narrative,  iiL 

Vandals,  piracy  of  the,  iiL  349 

Varius,  iu,  one  of  tiie  greatest  poets 
iiL  143 

— —  Q.,  his  bill  against  the  sofirage 
of  the  Italicans,  iL  3  53 

Varro,  C.  Terentius,  consul  with 
^milius  PaulluB,  ii.  109;  his  cha- 
racter, ib. 

Varus,  Qumctilins,  commands  the 
army  in  Germany,  iiL  1 61 ;  his  defeat 
and  suicide,  163;  his  army  annihi- 
Uted,  164 

Vaudonconrt,  General,  his  account  of 
the  batde  on  the  Ttebia  incorrect, 
iL  94 

Velleius  Patercnlus,  character  of  his 
writings,  IxxiL 

Veneti,  allies  of  Rome  in  the  great 
Gallic  war,  iL  66;  conquered  and 
craelly  treated  by  Caesar,  ilL  46 

Venetians,  the,  of  the  Libumo-Pohia- 
gian  race,  iL  65 

Veni^  vidi,  vict,  occasion  on  which 
Caesar  used  this  expression,  iiL  66 

Venice,  offices  of  state  regularly  sold 
at,  iL  16 ;  occasion  of  the  foundation 
of,  iii.  358 

Vennonius,  the  annalist,  xxxviii. 

Vercingetorix,  commander  of  the 
Aedui  and  Arvemi,  iiL  48 ;  his 
magnanimous  surrender  to  Caesar, 
who  drags  him  about  in   chains 
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nntil  he  is  led  in  triamph  and  put 
to  death,  49;  one  of  Ihe  greatest 
men  of  antiquity,  »6. 

Venis,  L.  Aelius,  adopted  hy  Hadrian, 
but  dies  Jwfore  him,  lii.  238 

Commodua,  adopted 

either  hj  AntoninuB  Pius  or  H. 
AnreUuB,  iii  247 ;  his  dii^solute  cha- 
racter, 250 

y espasianuflk  T.  Flayius,  with  his  le- 
gions in  Judaea,  recuses  obedience 
to  Yitellins,  nu  204s  the  restorer  of 
the  state,  ib,;  his  character,  ib,; 
arrives  m  Bome,  208;  liis  chai^cler, 
211;  and  thatof  hisgoTQcamont,2 12 ; 
effect» an  improrement  in  the  Roman 
mode  of  living,  i&, ;  his  execution  of 
Priflcua  a  murder,  213;  builds  the 
Colosseum  and  the  temple  of  Peace, 
ibt. ;  assisted  by  Titus  in  tbe  latter 
part  of  hi»  reign,  2 14 

VesuYius,  eruption  oi,  destroying  Her- 
calaneum  and  Pompeii,  iii.  21 6 

Via  Appia  pavedmth  basalt  by  Trajan, 
ill  229 

Vibius  Virrius  and  twenty  othc^  sena- 
tors-of  Capua,  suicide  ö(  ii.  129    . 

Vicesima  hereditatvm  inc^rea»^  to  a 
deoima  hy  Caracalls^  iii.  269 

Videant  eonsules  ne  quid,  etc.,  antiquity 
of  this  formula,  ii  310  ft«  t 

Ylenu%fliQge  of,by  Soliman,  compaipd 
with  that  of  Antioch  by  Sapof,  iii. 
295 

Virgil  borrowed  the  plan  oftheAeneid 
from  Naevius,  x?uv.,  chavge  .of  ana- 
chronism againfet  him,  groundless,  ib. 
called  by  Cicero,  magnae  sp^s  altera 
üomcMy  iii.  80;  the  representativ^j  of 
his  age,  134;  character  of  hia  poetry, 
135 ;  his  desire  to  have  the  Aoneid 
burned  no  affectation,  137 }  not 
among  the  Romao  ^Q9\a  of  the  first 
order,  138 

Viriathus  maintains  himself  against 
the  Bom^ms  for  eight  years,  iL  268 ; 
recognised  as  amicua  populi  Romania 
ib.f  killed  by  assassins  employed  by 
the  Romans,  ib^ 

Viridomarus  leader  of  the  Gauls,  slain 
by  M.  Claudiua  MarceUos,  ii»  65  . 


Yi^goths,  civiliMtiodL/of  tbi^  üL  882 

Yitdiu8,.A«,  pvodaimed  emperor  by 
the  Germans,;  ill  202;  his  brutal 
maftfiera  and  voracity,  ib, ;  defeats 
Othoiat£edriiMiiim,203;  pots  100 
praetorians  to  death  in  revenge  of 
the  muikkt  .oifG«Uia»0Q4;  murdered, 

.  207 

Yoconia  lex,forhidding  making  women 
heirs,  il  229 

Ynlso,  Cn.  Manlins;  defeats  the  Qala- 
tians,  iL  190 

Wallachians,     descendants    of    the 

Dacians,  still  speak  a  coarrupt  dialect 

of  Latin,  m.  226 
Wedge,  Roman  6eet  arranged  against 

the  Carthaginian  in  foim  of  a,  iL  28 
Weliifigton,  Puke  of,  the  only  general 

in  whose  conduct  of  war  we  cannot 

discover  any  important  mistake^  iii.  6 
Wieland,  his  remarks  on  Horace,  UL 

139 
Wolf,  Fi  Ai,  Ub  opmion  on  Cioero's 

letteis  to  Brutus,  iii.  92 
Writing,  early,  in  Italy,  vi. 

Xanthippus,  the  Lacedemonian,  ap* 
pcNinted  to  command  the  Csortha- 
gyiian  jQiwy  of  mercenaries,  iL  33; 
his  phalanx  destroys  the  whole 
Roman  army,  ib.f  takes  Regulus 
prisoner,  ib.f  retires  to  his  own 
country,  ib, 

XiphUiftus,  his  abridgment  of  Dion 
CassiuH,  1^.211,  319;  262 

Zama,  battle  of,  terminates  the  second 
•I^mie  war,ü.l50 

Zenobia,  her  design  of  founding  an 
eastern  empire,  iiL  300;  conquered 
by  Anrehan  in  the  battle«  of  Antioch 
aud£mesa,and  besieged  inPahnyra, 
ib,;  taken  prisoner,  ib,;  sacrifices 
Longinus,  ib.;  Palmyra  revolts  aad 
is  destroyed,  301 

Zonspras,  his  history  from  the  creati<ni 
to  the  death  of  Alexius  CooonAnus, 
Ixxix.;  taken  from  Josephus  and 
Dion  Cassius,  ib. 

Zosimus,  his  account  of  Deciivs,  iii.  286 
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